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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


This  rohime  completee  Hie  tnuBlation  of  the  Qeaml  BJOtaj  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  chnroh,  as  &r  as  Hie  work  had  been  pob- 
Hflbed  when  its  lamented  author  was  called  away  &om  the  scene  tX  his 
tar&lj  labors.  A  asHi  volume,  as  he  himself  intimates  in  the  Fre&0e 
to  bis  Ten&  Part,  was  to  have  brought  the  lustoiy  of  the  charch  down 
to  the  times  of  the  Befbrmalion.  What  progress  had  been  made  by 
tiie  antlm  in  preparing  this  interesting  portion  of  his  work  for  tiifl 
press,  I  do  not  certainly  know,  though  I  feel  strongly  confident  it  must 
ham  been  sach  thai  the  last  labors  of  &e  eminent  lustorian  ifQl  not 
long  be  witlibeld  &om  the  pnblio.  In  a  letter  to  the  pnhliahen  of  n^ 
translation,  dated  April  9, 1848,  Dr.  Neander  writes  Qiat  he  was  tiien 
oceai»ed  witii  this  oxth  vohnne ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  dictate  a  sentence  of  it  to  his  amanoeneis, 
Ab  he  had  therefore  been  employed  upon  it  for  as  long  a  time,  to  say 
the  least,  as  had  ever  intervened  between  the  dates  of  his  earlier  toI- 
mtee,  it  is  not  uireasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  volmne  was  left  by 
him  m  a  soffioient  state  of  forwardneas  to  admit  of  being  fimshed 
iritiioat  mach  labor.  That  It  may  be  po  fimshed,  and  the  whole  wod: 
dms  bnni^t  down  to  the  epoch  to  which  the  author  in  his  latirToI- 
nmes  was  efidently  looking  forward  as  a  resting-place,  must  ^g|W 
U^y  desirable  to  every  one  who  is  capable  of  appredatbg  tbe  Bsnata 
and  oompr^entDve  learning,  the  sompnloua  fidelity,  the  imezunffed 
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oft&ddt  and  Aa^Aty  of  sprit,  the  aBobtranre  bat  perradiog  glow  of 
ChriBtaan  p^ijf  vUch  bare  Uiiis  &r  bo  enunently  efaanMt«ri»d  tveiy 
poitioB  of  Haa  greit  itork. 

If  sooh  a  Tolumo  Bhoald  booq  be  ffna  to  the  -irorld,  ths  pnbliabeis 
<^  the  pesent  translation  irill  doubflen  take  measniea  to  hare  it  oonr 
TSltod  into  En^jah,  and  addod  as  a  neceaaaiy  complement  to  their 
edition  of  NeaDder*B  Ghoroh  Hiatoty. 

J.  lOBBIir. 

BuBUBOTOS,  Jdlt  81, 18£1. 
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DEDICATION 

OF  THK  Fni8T  PABT  OF  TH£  FIFTH  TOLUMB. 


TO  HT  DEAR  AKD  HONOBED  FBIEND, 

DR.  RIT8CHL, 


EvKK  once  I  bad  tb«  )iap|nnea  to  be  throim  by  official  relatioiii,  when  ^oa 
tnn  idU  here  •moogtt  m,  into  doaer  contact  witli  j-oa,  uid  tbrongh  70117 
exiuniiialioiu  orer  the  depvtmeiit  of  pntctical  theologj-,  u  well  aa  bj  cco-dial 
intercourse,  to  becone  more  twcnntelj  acqatunted  inch  7011T  pecnliar  ipmt, 
jom  vaj  of  interpretiDg  the  rigns  of  these  times,  laboii^  with  the  Irirth-throei 
of  a  new  age  of  the  world,  and  jour  judgment  as  to  what  the  church  in  these 
time*  need*  before  aH  things  else,  I  felt  mjself  related  to  jmi,  aot  bj  the 
taaauya  tie  of  ChrirtiaD  fellowship  alone,  but  also  hj  a  ipecial  lympathj  of 
Qnrit  And  ^en  jou  left  ns,  called  bj  the  Lord  to  act  in  another  groat  sphan 
ihr  die  adrancement  of  hia  kingdom,  your  dear  image  still  remained  deep^ 
engraven  on  off  heart.  Id  jour  heautiAil  pastoral  letters,  I  recognised  again 
fte  Mine  doctrine!  of  Christian  wisdom,  drawn  frotn  the  itud^  of  the  Diflne 
Word  and  of  history,  to  which  I  bad  o^n  heard  jaa  bear  teslfanonj  before ; 
and  when  I  bad  the  pleasnre  of  once  more  seeing  jon  ftce  to  &ce,  it  served  to 
rertre  the  ancient  feUowship.  Often  has  the  wish  cotne  over  mj  mind  of  ^ving  . 
yon  Kvne  public  expresotm  of  my  cordial  reyrd.  To  the  bishop,  wfeo  in  hig 
fint  {Mstoral  letters  so  beautJfUly  refers  the  servanta  of  the  church  to  that  whicb 
ii  onlj  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of  life,  in  History,  I  dedicate  a  part  of  die 
present  woi^  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  I  foel  mysdf 
WBStiained  to  dedicate  to  the  bishop  of  the  dear  Pommeranian  church,  that 
vdmne  of  my  woik  in  particnlar  which  describes  the  active  opentMOt  cf  its 
(■igiDal  finnder.  Tialt  kindred  s^nrit,  even  in  its  emna,  yon  will  greet  with 
jour  wonted  benevolence. 

Uay  the  Laid  long  preserve  you  by  his  grace  for  his  church  on  earth,  and 
blesi  your  woit 

Hie*e  timea,  torn  by  the  most  direct  contrarieties,  vacillating  between  licen- 
tionnees  and  servili^,  between  the  bold  denial  of  God  and  the  deification  of  the 
letter,  needs  snch  men,  who  recognize  the  necessaiy  nnity  and  the  neceawy 
manifoUness,  and  who  onderstand  how  to  gnide  fl«e  minds  irith  love  and 
wisdom,  being  themselves  the  disdples  of  eternal  love  and  wisdcnn.  May  all 
learn  from  yon  not  to  hunt  aAer  new  diings  which  are  not  also  old,  nor  to  cling 
to  old  thiu^  which  will  net  become  new ;  bat,aa  yon  advise  in  your  first  pastoral 
letter,  to  form  themselves  into  such  scribes  as  know  how  to  bring  out  of  Ib^ 
good  treasnree  thin^  faodi  old  and  new,  jnst  aa  die  trndi  wUch  Hmj  serve 
tf  an  old  tradi  and  at  the  same  time  always  new. 

With  my  whcde  heart,  yvm, 

Bkbuh*  Masc*  5,  IHl. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  ■ 

TO  THE  mtST  PABT  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


I  HERB  present  to  tlie  pnUie  tbe  fint  put  of  tke  biitorj-  of  that  important 
period,  M>  rich  in  mBteriali,  tlie  flonriiliiitg  Imiei  of  tlie  Middle  AgeB ;  thunting 
Qoi  Ibst  he  hai  enabled  me  to  bring  thii  laborione  moA  to  an  endt  while 
engaged  in  discharging  the  datiei  of  a  difficnlt  cn^fr 

I  muit  b^  die  learned  reader  would  hare  the  goodnen  to  lu^nd  hi*  jn^ 
ment  respecting  the  arrangement  and  distribaticin  ai  the  matter  till  the  whole  shaB 

be  completed.    Notvrithelanding  that  M.  H ,  in  hii  recetison  of  (ha  two  pre- 

ce£ng  Tolumee,  in  the  liteiar;  learea  of  the  Dwautadt  Church  Gacette,  haa 
e^rewed  himself  to  strongly,  I  httve  rtiU  thooght  prc^iv  in  thia  Tdome  alao,  to 
inaoiporate  the  hietory  of  MonachiMi  idlk  that  of  the  ckturck  oouatibilian.    Ko 

one,  doubtlen,  except  M.  H ,  wQl  believe  me  to  be  so  childieh  or  bo  itapid 

M  to  have  done  thi«  merely  hecanae  it  ia  dutomai^  to  (paak  also  <^  a  CQnadtat)iD& 
of  Monaciiiam.  The  reasoni  which  have  iaiaced  me  to  adopt  the  plan  I  ^ve 
chtwn,  will  leadily  present  themielw  to  the  attentiTe  reader^  thoogh  I  am.  &efi 
to  confess  thtf  anothei  arrangement  is  poaaitl^  and  that  the  reference  to  the 
Chriatiao  life  is  made  promiueikt  by  me  in  tbe  second,  section  also,  as  it  belotiga 
mdeed  t9  the  special  point  c^  view  frontrwhicii  I  write  mj  Chorch  Histmy^  I 
'  should  hare  many  things  to  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  reviewer,  if  the 
judgment  of  a  reviewe^were  tMlIy  anything  more  than  the  jndgment  of  any 
other  reader  or  ntm-reaaer.  That  the  ramiufk  concerning  Claudios  <^  Tnrin, 
ips  neither  unin^ortaut  nor  supeiflqpu,  every  crae  may  ewdly  convince  himself, 
who  tahes  the  leaist  interest  in  a  thorough  scientific  nndetrtanding  of  the  history 
of  docOines.  As  to  my  theological  position,  I  demand  fin- that  the  condescendk^ 
tderance  of  no  man ;  but  shall  know  very  well  how  to  d«fend  it  on  maea^Ba 
grounds. 

J  regret  that  the  second  volume  of  BapAold'B  History  of  Fommennia  did  noC 
reach  me  till  after  the  printed  iheeta  of  the  whole  section  were  already  lyii^ 
befi>re  me. 

I  must  direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  my  Church  History,  to  the  Adaa 
of  KcdeEiastical  Htstory,  soon  to  be  given  to  the  worid  by  Candidate  Wiltsch,  d 
Wittenbatg,  which  will  prove  a  welcome  present  to  every  Mead  of  the  histvy 
of  the  churcL 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  my  worthy  friend,  the  preacher  elect,  Selbach,  for  the 
fidelity  and  care  widi  which  he  hv  assisted  me  during  the  tnasit  of  my  woric 
thfiKigh  the  press,  and  wish  bim  the  richest  bleanng  in  his  new  sphere  of  labw 
in  tike  kingdom  of  God. 

A.  NKA2TDEB. 

Bku-dt,  Masch  5,  lUl. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  PABT  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLTIUE. 


I BCIOICE  that  I  Hn  here  able  at  lengQi  to  presnit  to  tte  pntdic  die  fruits  ,«l 
n^  &TCriIa  itndiw  for  many  jean,  —  an  ezliibititti  of  tke  Chnstiaa  life,  of  tlie 
doTelopnMt  ofdufteafagfandof  tbebiatoi^ofthe  ncli  during  the  flonrufaiDg 
tmiw  of  the  ICddle  Ages.  Woold  that  the  manj  new  ^rCts  which  ever  and 
anon  hare  pnsented  thaianlvet  as  the  lesiih  of  m;  inquiries,  ma^Mrvs,  u  Kona 
of  njeariier  Ishm*  haT«  done,  to  call  Ibrthnew  inres^gatioiis,  which  might  tend 
ta  pnanote  the  caoM  of  science  bj  oraifinning  that  which  I  have  advancad, 
filling  up  what  I  hate  lift  defbc^Te,  or  itating  the  other  sde  o(  fitds  whare  I 
hare  siiried  bat  one  ade.  I  regrat  that  mj  attention  was  drawn  too  tate  to  Dr. 
Oieseler's  Avgransne  on  the  Snmmaa  of  Bainer,  and  that  I  receired  it  too  late 
to  be  ahle  to  avail  mjifelf  of  it  in  treating  the  taitiaj  of  the  sects.  I  r^ret  it 
die  more,  at  I  am  aware  how  much  the  labon  of  this  diitingniihed  inquirer  hata  - 
aided  me  in  odier  inveitigatioQS  where  oof  itiidiefl  hare  happened  to  be  directed 
to  the  Mine  mbjecta  It  is  a  great  ^Cf  that,  bj,  this  ciuCom  of  academical 
ptogmamei^  manj  an  important  scientific  essaj,  which  pnbliihed  bj  itnlf  or 
iuMrted  in  acme  joomal  mif^  soon  be  genenjlj  dispersed  abroad,  is  to  manj 
enlirelj  kat  or  at  ]emt  tmaapet  their  uodee  at  the  particular  maneiit  when  thej 
coold  have  derived  the  most  benefit  from  it  The  latest  TiAume  c£  Bitter  on 
rhiirtinn  Fhilosoph]',  it  a  wc^  also  to  which  I  could  not  of  cotute  have  anj 
nguA.  Also  the  Emaj  of  Dr.  manck,  in  the  Stndien  und  Eritiken,  J.  16U, 
4tes  HeA,  oo  a  tnct  dted  in  mj  work,  the  Contra  quatnor  Galliae  lAbTrinthot 
t£  Waller  oi  Uanretania,  it  a  prodoctioa  to  which  I  mutt  refer  mj  readeis,  as 
laving  appeared  too  late  tor  aij  piupoae. 

I  have  to  lament,  that  of  the  ten  volnmet  of  the  works  of  Bajmund  LdU, 
there  are  two  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  cimsalt,  u  thej  are  nowhere  to  be 
vet  with.  If  it  be  the  fhct  that  these  two  nuHing  volumes  cannot  be  ie«torad, 
it  'a  oertainlf  deaiabla  that  some  individual  would  do  himself  the  honor  of  c«a- 
pletiog  die  edition  from  the  maniucripla  in  the  Royal  Library  of  HnuicL 

I  have  not  compared  coj  earlier  labors  on  the  subject  of  Abelard,  irith  dns 
new  representation  of  the  man.  By  thoM  writings  ot  hit  which  Dr.  Bheinwald* 
and  Cooan  have  first  preKnted  to  the  world,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  manj 
w  inquiij  and  new  mode  of  apprehendii^  the  character  at  dkat  celebrated 


In  condnuatioa  t£  Om  proent  woi^  there  wiS  foDow,  if  God  permit,  an 
aoeoont  of  dte  times  down  to  the  period  of  tlu  Befinmadon,  in  one  vcJnme. 

•  litJniiB-riaMaotliBtrid  "  Ibtea  Chndi  Ktatan,"  to  aboMi  wWi  tfai  »M  rtoatet 
isiiiiilir  ■HMrilrliiliTTirTtiir'tt-iit  miirr^MniitnlriinlTiif  IHintin  |-i-n-Mih  miipl. 
V  XMm  (f  a*  aollHtod  inWap  aT  ValBdB*  iBdNH,  aw  <«  Ih*  p«^  BfD?liada  MB  •(  0«B«a  I 
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vn  ikbtacb. 

I  bMrtilx  UmbIc  Tnkmot  Seh&nMDftim,  fta-  the  sxtraovdinaiy  Idndnew  wiHi 
wUcli,  M  Snperinleiideiit  at  Ae  Pocal  Libmy  at  Wi>IfeiiWtteI,  be  bm  com- 
,  BHintotod  ila  beainiea  fto  my  tiM^  widvut  wUch  it  iroold  have  been  ottf  of  o^ 
power  to  coo^ilete  maiij  an  kivatiplioii  of  which  the  remtta  nre  to  be  found 
in  tat  TdomB.  And  in  condnaon,  I  liiank  m^  dwr  jciimg  fiiend  H.  Ba«d, 
not  odI]'  finr  the  care  hs  has  bestowed  on  the  ctnTectkm  <^the  pieae,  but  also  fiiT 
the  pain*  a»d  da&  with  which  he  baa  drawn  ^  the  Table  at  Contente,  and  the 

A.  HSANDEB. 
BXBLDI,  Dxc  t,  ISU. 
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life.     Preachers  of  repentance.     Worldly  and  hypocritical  monks 841' 

Nerbert,  founder  (£  the  Pranonttralmnajw.  His  miracles.  Edncatitm  and 
lahon  cf  Robert  of  ArbrisseL  The  Panperes  Christi,  and  the  dobs  at 
Pons  EbnldL      Robert's   inTectives  against  the   clei^.      Opinioiw 
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Chmiaemmtu,  PMiiitwaii  rf  JUwrMw.  Hi*  ezliMtetioiii  aguBit 
eztniagsnt  aacelicHn.     Hi*  letten t<> 

£a6(rt,  fimnder  of  the  CiiteRnaii*.  His  taccetBon.  Bernard  led  to  moD^ 
chian.  His  ligid  Hceticim.  Bii  inflnentiki  labor*  io  dcurmiux.  Id 
nbtioa  to  Ibe  pope*.  Hi*  mindM,  jndj^  bj  hinuelf  tad  bj  Mhan. 
His  exbottHatm  to  the  Ten^ilan.  His  Aealafj  of  Uie  heart.  On  love, 
and  it*  Bevenl  itages.  CouCant  reference  Co  Cbritt  Different  poaidon* 
in  Chrifdaiutj.     Tbe  ijHrit  of  caJumn]'  and  telf-knowledge S61 

IKflerences  betwixt  tbe  Cluniacenaani  and  Ciiterciuu.  Benkard'*  Apolo- 
gia.    Spiritual  worship  of  tbe  monk* US 

Brma,  Ibander  of  the  mder  of  tbe  Cartltutiant.  Tbeir  occapaliDiis,  and 
Mrict  mode  of  life       CarmtUlt$,  banded  by  BertAold SM 

Societies  fonued  to  lake  cbat^  i^  the  leprons,  and  other  nek  peraoni. 
Abiue  of  Chriitian  charitj-     Order  of  the  TVinibiHiiiu iU 

Iaw  against  new  fbundationB.  MtndietM  inonkt,  in  their  relatioo  to  the 
chnrdL  DidacDi  and  Dominick  in  cont«it  with  tbe  heretics  <£  South 
FmocA.     Order  of  the  Dominiean*  eonfinued H8 

CsDvennon  at  FranciB.  Hi*  reli^ooa  bent.  Idea  of  the  oTangelival  porerly ; 
hii  reoeptian  with  the  pope  and  cardioab;  hi*  mortiGcalioni ;  aayingi 
eoDceming  aaceticiaii,  prayer,  preachiii^  Mystical,  Benwoiu  element  in 
his  charsoter.  His  love  of  nature.  Marks  of  tbe  wonnd*.  Jfifiorilw. 
Order  of  Oora,  Ttrtiaria 870 

L^joritna  and  inflnenttal  activity  of  the  meudicanta.  Hieir  relation  to  th* 
eksi^.  Their  degeneracy.  Their  indnence  on  the  yantb,  on  tbe  learned, 
and  on  men  of  rank.     Looii  the  Kintfa STt 

Liflneuce  of  tbe  mendicant  friar*  in  tbe  Universtr  of  Firia.  Checked  by 
Innocent  the  Fourth  (his  death )  ^  favored  by  Alexander  the  Fourth  ; 
attacked  by  William  tif  St  Amoar,  who  complaini  ot  tbeir  influence  on 
Louis  the  I^inth.     Papellard*  and  B^;aiD* 18t 

IWence  (rf  tbe  mendicant  nunks  by  Bonaveutun  and  Thooias.  Fato  d 
William  of  St  Amour.  Bonaventara  as  a  censor  of  hi*  order.  The 
ilricter  and  laser  Frwicuoana.     Joacbim'*  ideas  as  embiwMd  by  *^'« 
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SECTION    THIRD. 

Chrittian  life  wd  Oriifion    WortKtp,  ^^^-^hi. 

Oenenl  deseiiption  of  Christian  life 1 

Indiridual  traits  of  Chrialian  life.    Ambmae  «f  ^na.    Raimund  lUmari*. 

Lams  the  mnth.     Elizabeth  of  Hesna 3 

Beorianoe  to  tbe  seculariaation  of  tbe  reB^ons  lift.    Fioo*  societies  of  the 

Be^aids,  Fapdards,  boni  hoouaes,  boni  valeti 1 

BnbJBCtiTe  view  of  the  cnler  of  salvatiaii.  Justification  as  tbe  interior 
woak  of  making  Just.  f5de«  ftvmala.  TwofUd  error  resultinfc  fi«n 
this  TiAW ;    one-aded  tnWmaiiiatinn,  or  ^iritnaliration,  of   religioo. 
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Toiecs  of  the  chnrcli-tesc^Qn  with  regnrd  to  both  emnft  IfaHn  cf  ft 
tnilf  Chrntian  sfnTit   8M 

Shape  fpTen  to  preschtng  in  die  beginning  of  tha  twelfth  centarj. 
FKuhii^  in  the  spoken  kogo^ie.  Preachen  of  repentance.  Du 
course  of  the  abbot  Gnibert,  of  NoT^«ntnm,  on  the  right  method  of 
preaclung.  Work  of  Hnmbert  de  Komanis,  general  of  the  Dwunicani^ 
on  the  edacalioD  of  preachers.  Example  of  pope  Innocent  the  XbinL 
Berthold  the  Fnnciscaii,  a  preacher  of  rcpeotance,  at  Regensbtug  and 
Augsbuig Bit 

ABf mpts  to  translate  the  Bible  in  Germany  and  France;  Bible-reading 
Bocic^ty  at  Metz.  IXssoIulJOQ  of  it  The  Bible  prohibited  at  the  synod 
of  Toulouw,  1S29 620 

Tracea  of  infidelity,  proceeding  partly  from  rudeness  of  manners,  partly 
from  the  j«TiTal  of  specuUtiTe  cnlture,  and  especially  from  the  influence 
of' the  Arabian  phUosc^fay.  Fredeiic  the  Second.  Jdin  Sans  Terre. 
36ka  Count  of  Bchwhib.  Tract  of  tbe  abbot  Guibert  cf  Nogent  sou* 
Coucy  a^ud  the  latter.  Temptadoua  occasooed  by  religious  doubt. 
Examples  of  mch  conflicts lU 

Dead,  worldly  faith.  Hugo  a  St  Victoro  against  it  Fanaticisn  and 
Bupeittition.  Superatilioos  Toneration  of  eaiuts.  Elf^  of  Caaterbur]'. 
Abnse  of  relica.      Woik'  of  Gnibert  of  Nogent  sous   Coucy,  De  jHg' 

'     noribos  Sanctonmi 327 

Wordup  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception. 
FeatiTal  oi  the  Conception.      Bernard  of  Clairraux  against  it      Po- 

^  the*  a.moiik  of  Friim,  attacks  this  featiTal  in  his  work,  "  On  the  state  id 
God's  bouM."  EjHstolary  dispute  oa  this  subject  betwixt  the  abbot  De 
la.  CeUe  and  the  Engliih  monk  Nicholas.  Thomas  Aqoinas,  opponent 
of  the  exaggerated  venemtioa  of  Mar^r.  Baymund  Lull's  defenoe  of  the 
'wonhip  of  Mary.  Fes^Tal  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Abuses  in  the  (dMervauce 
of  feetivaJs.     Festum  fatuonim,  fiillorum. MX 

The  Mucn  sacraments  i  first  mentioned  by  Otlo  of  Bamberg,  1124.  Expo- 
silioti  at  the  seren  ncraments.  Doctrine  of  the  euchorist  Confinua- 
tion  t£  tha  doctrine  of  transubetantiation  at  the  I.iateran  council,  a.  b. 
1216.  Distinction  of  the  accidents  remauning  behind  from  the  changing 
iubetance.  Completion  of  the  cultus  and  entire  ratboUcism  in  this  doc- 
trine. Stmg^e  against  it  in  ojunioos  and  doubta  id  the  sectaries.  Secret 
.adhu<ent8  of  Berengar.  Older  intennediate  view,  taking  its  departura 
(h»n  the  relation  of  the  two  natures 9S4 

Extreme  pcrint  of  rerAalw  extemalizaiion.  Thcmal  Aquinas.  Inquiries 
of  Innocent  the  Third  in  hie  treatise  De  mysteriis  missae  ;  his  and  Bona- 
Tentura'g  hypothesis  of  a  retro-tzajisubstantiation.  Reply  of  the  Uni- 
versity (d  I^ria,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  eucbaritt,  to  Clement  the  Fourth, 
M.  D.  1264.  The  Dcminican  John  of  Paris's  revival  of  the  older  dogma 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  tha  nehtion  of  the  two  natores.  His  depodlioa 
from  hii  office 339 

Corpus-Christ)  day;  originated  in  lief^;  instituted  first  in  1264,  by  Urban 

>     the  Fourth  I  a^n  by  Cl^meut  the  .Fifth,  m  ISll.     IntroductioD  of  the 

bowing  of  -the  knee  before  the  hart,  under  Innocent  the  Third ;  made  a 

''  law  in  1217,  by  Honorius  the  Xhi:d.  AboUtion  of  the  cmumunion  of 
infiuits.  Distribution  of  tbe  eucharist  under  one  form,  occasioned  by  tha 
dread  of  spilling  the  blood  of  Christ;  prcmoted  by  the  idea  of  tbe 
priesthood.  Doctrine  of  concomitance.  Contest  afcainst  the  division  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  DivisiOD  reprobated  by  Paschalit  the  Second.  Prft. 
vast  Fohnar  of  Tnufe&MUB  agunst  oonoomitaDce.  Negteotof  the  Lord's 
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rqprd  to  this  poinL      Eaciaacliing  corruptum  in   tlui    celebration  of 

DBM 1 

Ddctrinfl  of  penaace.  Seceadty  of  Bepanting  the  tbeok^al  doctrine  fiHn 
Ae  notkHM  of  (he  pe<^le>  DiiliiKtioni  of  the  theologians  beCveea 
chorch  abnintion  and  Uie  divine  fbrgiveneM  of  nni ;  —  subjoctioo  of 
thi«  correct  lentiiitent  under  the  principle*  of  the  church.  The  three 
parti  of  penbence,  fint  defined  hj  the  Looibanls  :  Compunctia  cordis ; 
coofeaao  orit ;  Mtiibctio  opens.  Extenaioa  of  ncirfk:tiau  to  the  future 
life>  Gngorj  the  Serenth,  Urban  the  Second  a^iut  Che  externals  of 
peaiteitce.  Indolgenee.  Origin  of  general  indulgences,  bj  Victor  the 
Hud,  bj  occanon  of  a  cnusde  agunst  the  Svaceni  in  Africa.  Repeated 
preaching  of  iodulgencea  during  the  crundee  to  the  bol]'  iepuichre. 
Hm  eooocil  of  Clennont  under  Urbaa  the  Second.  Indulgences  placed 
on «  theoretical  bans  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Defence  of  them  on 
the  gMund  of  a  Tbewume  meritorum  and  of  a  superen^tor}'  petfection 
of  die  ninto.  Distortiou  of  the  original  opinion  bj  the  oellen  ii£  indul- 
gEseea.  Coofwon  of  William  of  Auxerre.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Abelard, 
Stephen  of  Obaize,  Berthdd  the  Franciscan,  partlj  against  indulgences 
in  geneial,  partlj  againrt  the  abuse  of  them.  Papal  remisaioas,  and 
I  of  the  council  of  Bezien  against  the  latter.  Oidinance  of  oral 
I*  b7  Innocent  the  Third,  at  the  fourth  Latenn  council I 
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Qmne  »/  Depdtqanent  of  Doclrinet  and   Theology  m  the  Wultm  Chavk,  85(. 

Nei^T  amkened  reb^ous  and  acaentific  life  in  the  eleventh  century.  Dia- 
tuMtioa  of  a  more  intellectoal  and  a  more  rcligiooa  intereiL  Qiteatioa 
eoaoerni^  the  objectire,  or  barelj  ralqective  import  ot  general  coo- 
eeptioaa Ml 

BoKelin  of  ComjHCgne,  near  the  doae  of  the  eleventh  cuitury,  apinst 
fte  hitherto  prevailing  reallani  of  Augosliii,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
et^iinatuMi  of  data's  Univemlia  anU  rem  with  Aristotle's  Uoiversalia 
m  r*.  His  explanation  of  general  conceptiana  aa  nomma,  non  rvs. 
Analfu  of  the  oocoeptioiis  part  and  v^uM tM 

Isdatua  of  aciendfic  effiintt  previoui  to  the  founding  of  the  Universit)'  of 
Fans  in  the  twelfth  century.  Baimbert,  nominalist  at  Lille ;  Udacdn% 
rG«Iia(  at  Tonmay.  John  of  Salisbury,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  eonq)laina  cf  the  pride  of  dialectics.  Strife  between  &it^  and 
speotdation ;  exBnqile  in  Udardns ;  Ua  woii  on  original  mn UT 

RnDoiples,  theological  and  philosophical,  confounded.  Suppression  of  nomi- 
II  Jw  InpiobalMl)^  of  reli^ous  skepticism  in  the  case  of  Boscelin  him- 
ael£  His  deeignalioa  of  the  three  persona  aa  Irei  ret.  Condemnatioti  of 
Ins  doctrine  aa  tritheian  at  the  ooancil  of  SoiBsons,  1093.  Recanttaon ; 
ttg^  to  Enghnd ;  controveray  with  the  English  clergy  on  account  d*  his 
HiUebmndian  pfindplee ;  return  to  France ;  death SW 

Anf'™  of  Centerbory  repreMUta  the  union  of  snence  and  life.  His  eailj 
life ;  studies  under  Lanfrane  in  the  monastery  of  Bee ;  made  pritv  t£ 
diit  monailaiy  after  his  master's  death ;  his  activi^  as  a  teacher ;  his 
prindpleeitf  edncation;  made  abbot  in  1078;  called  to  England  as  arcb- 
biibop  of  Canlnbary  in  lOBS  ;  disputes  with  WUliam  the  Second  and 
Benry  ttie  FSnt;  nlations  with  Urban  the  Second;  b»Tels  throng^ 
blTMidFrwoe;  Mum  to  En^bad;  death HI 
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Aiuelm's  cbaiscter  and  inteHectuid  bent  tJnily  of  &it)i  and  knmriedge 
aanuned  at  Ae  buia  of  hu  »peciiIatioii.  Importof  his  attack  upon  noau- 
nalism.  Adopts  AugoEtin's  principle  with  regard  to  tbe  relatkra  of 
theology  and  lutli.  StnTing  <f  hii  tfaeologj  to  MloiSy  the  two  rniin 
directioiu  of  the  hmnan  mind.  Fusion  df  Ae  Oiriatiasitj  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  church.  MistakM  the  certainty  and  strength  of  his  eonnclioii 
(br  denwnstratioD 861 

Sepaistion  of  the  main  theolt^^cal  tendenciet  which  had  been  muted  in  the 
ewe  of  Ansebn.  AbeUrd ;  Bernard  of  ClairraDx.  Beinatd's  monkiih 
view  of  the  relation  of  &itb  and  knowledf^.  TbTeefbld  rdatioii  irf'  tba 
homiui  nund  to  diTtne  things.  Corresponding  distinctiwi  of  the  three 
provincei,  of  o;iinifi,  of  fidtn,  and  of  inlellectiu.  Bcmard'a  abandonment 
ot  ecienlific  theal<^  occaaoned  by  Abclard t71 

Peter  Abetard  of  Palaia,  near  Nantr^ii,  in  Bretagne,  1079.  Hit  chanoter. 
ContTOTer<iy  with  the  reahit  William  of  Champeanx,  at  Paria.  Philo- 
tophical  disputations  at  Melun,  Corbcil,  Paria.  Pa>eea  over  to  theology. 
Competition  with  Anselm  of  Laon.  Appears  as  a  teacher  in  Paris.  £nten 
the  abbey  of  St^  Denis.     Seicntilic  Iri^urea S7S 

B&  work  entitled  Introductio  in  Tbi«lo([iain ;  in  which  he  beara  dowi  npcm 
fte  enemieB  of  the  dialectic  method.  On  the  necesriQ'  of  the  explica- 
tioa  of  Suth  in  conccplJonB.  Different  stages  of  &ith.  Distinguishea 
the  enentiaUy  religious,  and  the  religionsly  nnoAii-iitial,  in  the  Sacrad 
Scriptarei ;  that  which  is  necesrar}-  to  religion  and  that  which  b  leas  im- 
portanL  Distinguishes  faith  as  a  temper  of  the  heart,  and  as  dialeclically 
apprehended.  Gives  a  new  shajHag  to  the  doctiinc  of  inspiration,  mi- 
•  tingiushei  the  mental  acts,  mgnoKcere  and  mUUi-j-.re.  Di'ti'iidathe  idea  of 
miracles.  Endeavors  to  reeonciln  the  natural  and  the  stipi'matnraL  Hil 
orervalualion  of  the  ancient  philoeophera  on  the  suhjoet  of  mocala.  A£' 
firms  their  belief  in  a  Redeemer STl 

Fundamental  principles  cX  Abelard  compared  with  those  of  Anselm S7> 

OpponentR  of  Abelard.  Waiter  of  Mauivtania  his  conMant  i^poDeDb 
Charge*  bnmght  agaiRst  him  .by  Waller.  Abelard  condemned  at  the 
connnl  of  Soaons.  1121.  Abelard's  return  to  St.  Denis.  Hia  qnaml 
wilk  the  monks ;  takes  refugi'  in  Troyes ;  lives  as  a  recluse.  Theo- 
lo^eal  lectures.     Exposed  to  new  peniecutions.     Accepts  the  place  of 

'  abbot  at  Ruits,  in  I12S  ;  resigns  it  in  I13fl..  Lectures  at  Puis.  Oot^ 
break  of  a  general  eontroveny 8M 

Bis  writings  belonging  to  this  period.  New  edidonof  the  Introductioo. 
Agreement  between  the  ancient  phSosophj  and  Cbristitmity.  His 
injustice  towards  Judaism.  Polemics  against  the  imdne  ejollalion  of 
knowledge.    Tbeologr  apprehended'  as  relating  to  life S8S 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomana.  Dinnterested  love  to  God 
required.  Fear  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  His  agreement  with 
Bernard  on  this  subject 885 

Abelard's  ethical  treatise  entitled  SciCo  t«  ipsnm  (principle  that  every 
action  is  in  itself  indid^rent).  The  inlenlio  animi  cooatitates  the  morality 
d  an  action^  Adopts  the  doctrine  of  the  church  with  r^ard  to  tha 
actions,  of  unbelierers.  8iu  aed  eicitementa  to  «b  rigidly  aeparatad. 
The  ifitiue  judgment  of  actioM  a  distinct  tUng  from  all  human  judg- 
ment. His  purer  conception  of  penitence,  and  his  attack  upon  the  sya- 
tem  of  penance  in  his  own  age 366 

Abelard's  work  on  the  history  of  dogmas,  entitled  Sic  et  non.   Ita  aim.    ]ffii 

&eer  notions  <£  inipiiatioa.     Separates  the  divine  and  human  .element) 

'    in  pn^Awpy.    FonbBi^  </  error  in  dte  apoatloi.    Abelaid's  eritidnB 
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u  oppoaeA  lo  tlM  i^rit  r£  hii  timei.     Copies  ot  Abelord'a  dogmatic 

lectnm B90 

WUiam  at  Sl  TYaerrj  brings  a  complaint  agninn  Abehid  before  Gottfried 
of  ClnrtrM  and  Bernard  <^  Cbirraoi.  Syrtod  of  Seas,  A.  D.  1140. 
Hypocritical  behavior  of  Benuu^  Berengar'i  nrcaalio  deteriptioii  of 
the  sjBoi.  Abelatd'a  ajstem  erf"  doctrine  oondemned.  He  appeals  ta 
(be  pope.  Letter  of  the  council  to  Rome.  Bernard's  letter.  Weak- 
ness <€  his  charges.  His  lett^  to  tbe  cardinals.  Abelard's  letter  to 
Hekise.  Decisioa  of  iba  pope.  Coodunnation  of  Abelsrd.  Compari- 
son of  bis  csnse  with  that  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  -  Noble  .condnct  cf  the 
Teoeiable  Peter  of  CIudj^  towards  AbeUrd.  He  latter  lakes  refuge  at 
Clnny.  Bis  woik  of  confeaaon  and  defence.  IKacourse  concerning  the 
Saprame  CSood.     Abelard's  sickneas  uid  death  at  St  MarceL    Peter's 

letter  to  Heldse >9S 

[mport  of  the  controrerBy  between  Abetard  and  Bernard.  Hugo  of  St 
Viclor  at  Paris  from  Ypres,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  His 
edocsUion  at  Halbentadt,  and  the  abbey  of  Hamoreleben.  R^epticRi 
into  the  establishment  of  St  Victor,  in  1118.  Hn>,'0  rujirvstntative  of  a 
mystical,  intuitive,  anti'dialectic  EchooL  Rc1ati(Hi  of  his  bent  to  that  ot 
Ansebn.     His  Eruditia  didaFcalira.    Exalts  the  (rnipirii-al  sciences  to  the 

diqMngemeut  of  philosophy.     On  the  titndj  of  the  Bible 400 

Hngo  as  a  champon  for  the  inilcpendencc  of  the  religious  province. 
Woridly  conscioumeis,  ■^.connciousneiH,  and  the  conwraMnncss  of  God, 
nnder  the  image  of  three  eyrn ;  one  precnrsory,  prcrc<1<ng  laith,  mladng 
to  die  existence  of  the  spiiit ;  the  second,  detcloping  ilwlf  out  of  it  and 
Ktling  fbr^  the  nature  «l  the  olijert ;  &ith  an  alfcrlion  (njfeenui).  Cer- 
tunty  of  knowledge  in  the  ck«  of  the  thcolii^n  hhiI  of  the  tosician. 
Concerning  die  mmCoffuth.   Progrc-^ivij  growth  of  Eiith  lu  theccrtainlj 

of  experience ■ 401 

DiflTerem  modes  of  estimaiiqg  the  de^nvo  d*  knowleil^  nectwary  to  salva- 
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DutmL-tioii  made  by  the  theologian*  of  the  tbirtcenth  centurf  between 
■  gratia  gratis  data  and  a  gratia  gratam  faeiem.  The  latter  acquired 
bf  the  fotritum  de  congrvo,  as  distiDguished  from  (he  tnmftoR  de  con- 
digrto.  Uunuui  nature  in  itoolf  aa  tn/bnnu  negative,  not  priotUire.  Ill 
need  of  ffnuia  informam,  not  re/tmnatu.  Alexander  hotdi  to  a  twofold 
love  to  God,  human  and  guperhuman  \  etipposcB  a  aupematnnl  mum- 
ciliation  between  the  natural  state  and  the  lupematural  destination  of 
man *81 

Destination  of  man,  according  to  Bonaventura,  to  serve  the  glorj  onA  the 
manifestation  of  God.  Creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and  likenefls  to 
God,  ^^>uncled  in  the  intellect  and  the  aJTccCions  of  man.  Transition 
from  the  hj-pothemi  of  a  twofold  psce,  bj  Alexander,  to  the  sncceedii^ 
doctrines.  Deviation  of  the  DooiiDican  Thcmas  Aquinas  from  the  Fran* 
ciacan  Alexander,  in  the  hj^xitheds  of  a  coexistence  of  nature  and  grace 
in  the  original  state.  His  view  of  original  righteousness.  Harmony 
between  the  higher  and  loner  powers.  Immediate  surrendrj'  of  man, 
at  his  first  creation,  to  the  divine 490 

Auguatinian  exposition  of  the  influence  of  the  first  ^n.  Fall  of  the  entire 
race  in  one  exemplar,  according  to  Aoselm.  Peccatum  naturale  and  per- 
torude.  Similar  connectaon  of  ideas  in  the  fioA  of  Odo  of  Touniaj,  Do 
peccato  originaU.  Abelard  wavers  betwixt  bis  own  principles  and  the 
church  doctrine.  Traces  the  fall  to  the  natural  conflict  betwixt  reason 
and  sense.  In  opimalion  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  supposes  the  trant- 
(brof  punishment  only  to  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Reduces  the  whole 
fin^y  to  God's  unlimited  wilL  The  difference  between  good  and  evil 
made  to  dppcnd  on  the  divine  nitl,  in  oontradiclioa  to  his  own  theory 
respecting  (lie  divine  omnij>otence.  Case  of  nnbaptized  in&nta  Vagne 
defence  of  bis  doctrine  in  liis  Vindicatioo.  Original  ain  mora  precisely 
defined  by  meana  of  the  asaumption  of  bona  naiaraiia  and  gratuUa.  Peter 
of  Lombardy :  coirupdon  of  the  former,  loss  of  the  latter.  Thiraiaa  re- 
jects Traduciaiiian.  All  partake  of  Adam's  sin  by  virtue  of  a  eommn- 
ni^  of  nature.  Original  no  as  inorduiata  dixpasitio,  kcngiior  nahmu. 
Question  about  a  poaie  fion  peccare  or  a  peeeare  non  poise,  in  respect  rf 
the  noleasnp^  of  Chriat  Twofold  view  in  AbelatiL  C<»npariBon  of 
the  immuable  divinely  human  unity  in  Christ,  with  the  transitory  relation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  prophcta.  Poesibility  of  sin  in  Christ  as  man ;  impo»- 
mbihty  as  God-^nan.  Perfect  humanity  of  Christ  insisted  on.  Peter 
Lombard's  distiaclion  of  natural  fnxn  sinftd  weakness,  passio  and 
propassio 49S 

Doctrine  of  redemption.  Neglect  erf  this  doctrine  in  the  earlier  times. 
Genn  of  its  sclvjastic  shape  in  Auguatin.  Prominence  given  by  htm  to 
the  subjective  ride.  His  judgment  with  regard  to  the  posdbility  of 
anotlier  form  <^  redempti<Hi ;  this  ■contemplated  from  the  p<nnt  of  view 
of  the  divine  omnipotence.  Ansehu's  aUcmpt  to  prove  the  necessity  cf  the 
actual  form.  All  mn  coosdered  as  withholding  Irom  God  the  honor  dne 
to  him.  Punishment  as  a  moment  in  the  divine  order  <rf  the  world.  Nece»- 
BtJ  of  mora  than  eqiuvalent  reparation  for  rin.  ImpossitdHty  of  such 
BBtisfKctiou  on  the  part  of  man.  Necca^^  thence  arinng  of  a  God- 
man  as  mediator.  Beparatkn  (£  the  ethical  fVom  the  dogmatical  ride  of 
'  the  death  of  Christ.  Its  confimnity  to  nature  founded  in  the  human 
relations.  His  unmerited  and  hence  meritorious  death.  Christ,  the  self- 
sufficient,  abdicates  this  merit  in  &vor  of  fidleo  humanity 4ft7 
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ViieeoditioBal  ^i£ficano«  of  Ab  "  adire  ntw&dion'*  in  tbk  theoi7,  idnla 
A«  **  puHTe"  radrei  wboUj  cmt  of  view.  The  het  of  redemplioa  inccot- 
prehQunUe  to  finite  ccnceplion.  Oppontkm  betwixt  AnKlm  and  Ab»- 
lard  m  Uie  faeatment  ot  ^a»  doctrine.  Abelard  lepRtented,  vitltoal 
good  ipKPiuidi,  tm  ma  heretic  before  Innocent  the  Second,  bj  Benard.  TIm 
latter  deprecatei  Bpecnlatioa  on  thi<  nibject,  and  c(»ndera  the  whole 
work  of  ndemptica  aa  a  tajtbtrf.  Views  of  Bobert  Pnllein  nearif 
resemble  thoM  (rf  Abelard.  Peter  Lombard  warns  againat  aothraptv 
pnthical  miaoonceptioQS.  Ute  1110017  "^  Anaetm  panes  down.  Tbe 
theorf  Bet  ttp  <^  Tieariom  atJAsdoa  bj  infiering,  to  which  theory  An- 
Klm  WBS  a  stninger.  Com^eiity  of  bin  view.  View  of  Innocent  the 
Second,  iitdependent  of  Anselm'g  expontion.  Reganb  (he  work  of  re- 
demption as  the  reconciliation  of  divine  jnslice  and  mercy.  Necen^  of 
tbe  pnniBhment  of  death.  The  redemption  ai  an  act  of  love,  ai  an  b»> 
ample  of  hnmihty,  aa  s  removal  of  the  distance  betwixt  God  and  nan. 
WilUani  of  Paris.  Adcfit*  the  views  of  AoBebn.  The  remedy  ai  conn* 
terpart  to  the  disease.  The  first  sin  pride,  disobedience,  and  cupidity ; 
oorreiptHiding  character  of  the  redemption.  Likeness  to  God,  the  chief 
end  of  man's  natare,  made  poscible  by  the  union  of  God  with  hnman 
Dsioro. MO 

Beannption  of  a  point  of  view  which  had  been  loat  right  <^  ever  nnoe  tlM 
time  of  the  Gnostics  and  ot  the  Antiochian  school,  viz :  The  work  t£ 
redemption  considered  in  ita  reladoD  to  tbe  wlude  sjitem  (rf  thingc 
Kgaificance  of  the  ineamatioii,  aside  from  tbe  fiwt  of  sin,  and  oonxderad 
in  ita  bearing  on  tbe  perfection  of  tlie  universe.  Bonaventnra,  aepant. 
ii^  tbe  inteteet  of  reUgion  fhnt  that  c£  the  reason,  pK^Msea  two  poaei- 
ble  aoswfirH  to  the  question  respecting  tbe  import  of  redemptioni 
Thomas  Aquinas  expreseea  himself  doubtfully.  Bayround  Lull  detei* 
nunes  the  qneslion  in  oppovlinn  to  tfae  two  latter S07 

Aj^nvpiiatioa  of  tbe  redemption.  The  Angustiman  doctrine  Ot  jnstifica- 
tkm,  as  the  inward  making  just,  continuee  to  mwntain  its  ground.  Tbm 
■Directive  view  &vorabIe  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church.  Fecnliar 
•oterological  news  of  Bernard.  Lays  atreas  upon  the  abjective  nde  in 
JMdSatkoL  Eternity  of  divine  justificaliou,  which  is  temporal  in  iti 
nMOtfbstation.  Derives  nnctificalion  from  justification.  Indednon  be- 
tween the  two  different  views.     Both  confbnnded  tf^tber 609 

Interior  principle  of  the  fellowship  of  iifb  with  Christ  according  to  the  tbeo- 
k^ana  of  this  centnry.  A  dead  fiuch  diglingniihed  Ann  faitli  woiking  by 
km.  Ansehn ;  dead  Uth  as  exbinric  of  ita  object,  living  fiuth  ■«  inte^ 
penebated  by  it  Peter  Lombard  :  Creden  in  Deum,  credere  Dewm,  en- 
den  Deo, —  die  first,  faith  inspired  by  love,  fidtt  jvtHficant,  fdt*  foema- 
la ;  the  seeood,  dead  blA,  corresponding  to  the  Aiistptelian  inorgaoio 
matter,  fiUt  mformu  ;  these  determinatioos,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
doctriite  of  tfae  thirteenth  centnry.  Dead  faith,  gift  of  miracles,  of 
pit>[4iecy,  and  fidlb  of  tfae  affections  separated  by  Thomaa,  and  distin- 
gmshed  as  gratia  gratu  data  and  gratia  gralum  faeient.  The  bent  of 
tbe  win  to  ^e  divine,  love  —  the  soul,  the  fantui  _fideL  Point  omtested 
whether  the  Jlda  m/emtit  is  raised  to  the  formaia,  or  extiugnished  fay 
iL  Aqoinas  affinns  tbe  former,  as  bith  is  essentially  an  inteUectnal  act 
SimjlBr  judgment  of  LulL SIl 

Tl»siiia  Aqtdnas  ^iprehends  jnstificaticn  as  an  iofason  (£  grace,  fbt^ve- 
Deas  of  nns  as  a  c<n)seqneoee  c^  this  infbaion.  Practical  contequenc«  of 
tiM  order  of  mlvation.  Dependence  ol  salvatMm  on  the  sut^ectiTa 
openrtkn  of  grace.  Uncertain^  in  regard  to  tbe  present  existeww 
VOL.  IT.  0 
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of  loeh  an  opention.  Alesandar  domea  &at  aaj  inftlHblfl  msFk  ezoto 
of  Ae  itate  of  gnoe.  Tlioinai  take*  &e  buus  view ;  becsuae  the  aothor 
of  grace,  God  himseU^  eumot  ba  an  object  of  ezperjeace-  Freedotn 
fran  Ductal  nn,  a*  a  mark  of  the  state  <i  grace.  Onlj  eertain  mark,  a 
paiticular  revehdoo.  Anxiety  of  coiucience,  over^icltoneDt  of  i«- 
ligtoiu  feeHngi,  dependence  ef  the  pioos  conBdooBiCM  oo  the  esteraal 
church,  on  the  gratia  jtatificaitt  at  the  Racnunenta,  u  the  fruit  of  thii 

uDoertaint]'. i 

Kelatkm  of  ftvedotn  and  grace.  Coi&ddence  irith  Ai^natin.  Reserratiaa 
in  regard  to  the  denial  of  freewilL  Aniehn'i  dialogne  on  the  ftee^trill 
and  treatate  oo  foreknowledge  and  predeatinaticKi.  Ctfwcity'  for  good, 
eTen  in  the  itate  of  dte  oorrnplion  of  the  wilL  1^  &ci]|t}'  operaliTa 
only  in  the  redeemed  wilL  Bobert  Pollen  mt-ren  betwixt  the  Augu- 
tinian  and  the  milder  Tiew.  So  tbe  oAer  ajetemnlie  thetdogians  of  the 
twelfth  centarj.  Man  hinaui  dwory  of  the  Uytties.  Bematd's  wwk, 
De  gratia  et  libepo  arlnbrio.  Dbdnctioii  of  freodcm  om  bt  Jaet  under 
grace,  and  inalienable  fieedcan  (u  to  bare  form.  Moral  natat«  of  man 
founded  in  the  latter.  Dependence  rf  the  efficiency  of  grace  on  tlw 
R«»-wiU.  Cllimate  dependence  of  freewill  on  grace.  Still  a  limit«rinw 
of  tbeae  cfMcencoi*  by  the  view  of  original  (in.     Richard  a  BL  Victon 


ne  two  main  antilhelio  directioai  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  more 
liberal  one  of  the  FiaaciacanB,  reprcaented  by  Alexander  tS  lialea;  and 
the  aim  Angnitinian,  by  the  DccninicaD  Albert  the  Greet  and  Aquinal. 
Alesander  giret  pranioence  to  free  redpiency.  Hit  compAriion  of  the 
two  panpen.  Thomaa  Ukewiee  fUli  back  upon  a  neceaBsry  recipitacy, 
but  tracet  this  to  ptedesdnatioa.  Hie  coDunonication  of  grace  eoD- 
ditioned  on  the  moral  reriinency  of  the  creature,  a*  mfrilum  de  congrvo.   SIS 

Syitems  of  moraU.  Fudon  of  tystem  of  moiala  with  that  of  &ith.  Prin- 
dpal  work  on  e&ica,  the  Summa  of  Thomaa  Aqninai.  Snbotdiaata 
Talue  oi  the  Summa  de  virtntibui  et  vitiis  of  Kichcdai  Peialdni.  Tbft 
De  virtntibui  of  William  of  Paris  and  the  Contemplatio  in  Deum  cf 
Baymund  Lull.  The  peculiar  Christian  coDSciousnesB,  the  might  of  U- 
dition  and  the  authority  of  the  Aristotelian  etiucs,  as  the  three  main 
pmnts  of  departure  trf  the  scholMtic  systems  of  morals.  DnaliMic  charac- 
ter of  the  AJistotelian  and  of  the  acccBory  New-Platonic  ethics 61) 

Important  ibstinction  of  ante-Christian  and  Christian,  natural  and  nper- 
naturaL  Cardinal  and  theological  virtues.  Thomas  conceiTee  cf  virtsa 
as  the  requisite  aptitude  of  the  rational  esMnce  to  attain  to  ita  proper 
end.  Twofidd  nature  of  this  end.  Hapjuness,  based  on  natoial  fiieultie* 
oorrespooding  to  natural  reason,  and  supentamral  conmnnkm  witi>God. 
Inner  necessity  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  in  their  number  of  four :  Kncmi- 
edge  of  the  bonum  ralionis  — pmdaUia;  external  reaJintinB  of  theonfo 
rationu  — jwtitia ;  renstance  to  tbe  pawions  oppoeed  to  the  ordo  ratio- 
nil —  temperanlia ;  Mid  to  that  which  dmwt  away  from  it, /irfifiHfo.  The 
theolo^cal  virtues.  "  Intellect^  determined  as  fiuth  by  the  appnqmatioit 
cf  revealed  truth.  Will,  in  its  (Urectioo  to  the  tne  end,  aa  hope ;  and 
its  onion  and  annklatko  with  it,  a*  charity-  Puri^  and  rimplinty  of 
the  ChristiaQ  principle  disRirbod  by  this  divison 511 

The  seven  spiritual  gifts,  as  media  of  union  between  the  cardinal  aad  theo- 
logical virtues.  William  of  Paris  divides  the  virtDea  into  '■**"*«\  ao- 
qnired,  and  virtues  of  grace.  Apprehends  purely  hmuan  virtue  as  poi^ 
imaginary.    Aristotelian  punt  of  view,  the  uperiuman.    Af^rofinatiaB 
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n  of  Tirtctea,  proto(7i>'<^i  Fi>^'}'>i%i  v^  poltticaL 
On  ibe  waqviptioa  of  pniifying  virtues,  TtioDiaa  Aquinas  modifies  the  old 
notion  of  (he  cardinal  Tirtues  and  considers  prudence  aa  contempt  of 
tha  vortd  and  aajHring  after  God;  temperance,  as  atatinence  from  tbe 
things  of  lenae ;  fortUttdt,  aa  impertarbation  at  tlui  Mparatioo  from  tha 
Wirid ;  jiutice,  as  resignation  to  it  lite  end  to  be  Etrifen  aftjSP.  Viitae 
■■  pore  caotanplatioa.    Fasts  and  mortiScations  united  with  ^te  lanper- 

aatia  iajuia AH 

Contndictioo«  in  Tixstasa  Aqiunas's  gystem  of  ethics  flowing  from  Hie  ocbh 
Innation  of  beterogeneons  elements.  Bejecls  actions  indifferent ;  tUnp  to 
be  pennitted.  Supposes  a  supererogatory  perfectimi.  Tbta  admpharon, 
as  that  which  is  not  aa  jet  determined.  Befers  preeepU  to  that  which  is 
neccwry  la  nlvadon  ;  eourueU,  to  that  which  contributes  to  its  eamr 
attainment  Want  of  true  counecdon  between  virtue  in  ilruggU  ind, 
and  virtue  approprialinij  the  world.  Self-will  above  law,  as  the  highest 
•tage  of  morality.  SurreptiliouB  introduction  of  this  stage  of  per&«tioa 
also  into  the  province  governed  by  the  praeceplvm.  Coruilium  particn- 
Ian.  Adoption  of  the  unchristian  iityakoi)nix<a  of  Aristotle  as  mat/ntmi- 
mlai  quae  modum  nUuHiit  ponU  circa  magnot  honore»,  this  referring  to 
dw  divine  gifts  of  grace,  —  bunulity,  to  the  sense  of  one's  own  deiieiency- 
'Wiiti  the  fbrmer,  comes  contempt  of  thoee  destitute  of  giaca.  Bight  and 
wrong  in  this  theory.  Thomas's  sensible  inquiry  into  tbe  relation  of  the 
ocftw  szteHor  and  the  mtentio.    Perfect  will,  as  the  will  energetic  in  act. .  fi2i 

2.  Mslory  of  (A«  Greek  Church  m  if*  Eelalim  to  &e  latin,  fi2a-Bfi3. 

Stifinesi  and  nnifininity  of  the  Greek  church.  Bectdar  spirit  oi  mon»- 
eUm.  SelfmoitificatiDns.  Hock  kdinees.  Rudeness  of  the  monks, 
literary  coU^^  under  die  Ccoinenes.  Nicetas,  Inshop  of  Cbonae ; 
EolhTtnina  Zigabenns;  Nichcdas  Uethone,  thedc^ians  of  the  twelfth 
Motnry. S!8 

Eostathio^  archbishop  of  TbeHtlonica,  author  of  tbe  Conunentaiy  on 
Eoner 080 

Dogmatizing  spirit  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Imperial  dogmatian  of  Manuel 
Connenns. CSS 

M;«iinittf..ilBHiBng  betwixt  tho  Eastern  and  Western  church  increased  by 
schobilieism,  the  organisation  of  the  papacy,  and  the  Cmsades.  CcnncQ 
of  Bsri,  lOaS,  under  Urban  the  Second,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Hcdy 
^arit  Conference  bebieen  bishop  Anselm  of  Havelsberg  and  Nechitea 
•Pchbiifaop  <4  JSicoDiedia,  president  of  the  collage,  MM,  under  Jidin 
Cannenos  the  Secood CSt 

Denre  of  a  general  connciL  Founding  of  the  Western  empire  at  Constan- 
tinople 1 VH,  the  oecasion  at  new  jealounes.  Political  motives  for  unicm. 
Letter  (f  tbe  pabriarch  Gennanus,  of  Constantinople,  to  Gregory  the 
KiDtlL  EndMssy  and  letter  of  Grc^iy  to  CiMutantinople  in  1293.  Ef- 
ftftl  <d  Nicephonu  Blemroydes  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  churches. 
Man^  condact  of  this  abbot SSS 

Bastawtinn  of  tbe  old  empire  at  Cansdmtinople  by  Michael  Faleolt^tu  in 
12C1.  He&Ua  out  with  Ae  patriarch  Anenius.  Zeid  iH  the  emperor 
for  the  nnioa  of  the  churches.  Besstanoe  of  the  arekivar  John  BeccuL 
Change  of  his  views.  Decree  of  onion  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  1274, 
Its  introduction  at  Byzantiom.  Misunderstandings  between  tbe  emperor 
and  Becens.     Ban  pronooDced  by  Martin  the  Fourth  ^unst  Michael, 

1*81 6S» 

g  up  of  tbe  nnioa  under  Andionicns,  12S2.    Bettrament  tt  Bee- 
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em.     Hii  c(>ntTOTenie«  with  the  enemiei  of  the  union  letwMO  As 
chnrebo.     His  dekth,  in  1S98.     The  pu^  of  Hie  Atseniaiis S4S 

B.  The  Sect*  Oat  Hood  forth  m  OppoiHion  to  Ih*  Hierarehg,  fifiS-6U. 

Tlie  Bogonulea.  Their  comtectiMi  with  the  tHer  Greek  MctB.  Bulgariaa 
ori^Q.  The  doctrine  cooceniiiig  Satanael.  Hii  kpoetaaj.  Creadon  of 
tike  world  ukd  of  man.  SedoctioQ  at  Eve  hj  SaluuteL  Enuuutioi)  at 
(he  Logos;  Michael,  in  the  year  0560.  Itocetic  incaraation  of  the 
Log(M.    EmanadoD  of  the  Spirit Ofi2 

B^'ection  of  water  baptiam.  Tbo  eontolamentvm.  Bejection  of  the  ncri- 
fice  (^  the  man ;  of  the  worship  at  Mary,  images,  and  sunt*.  ArersoD 
to  plttcei  of  worship.     Canon  (^  the  Bc^omiles SM 

Attempts  to  tappress  them.  Constantine,  ChrTSomalos ;  they  are  condemned 
at  Constantiiiople,  1 UO.  Mystical  writings  of  Chrysomaloe.  The  monk 
Kiphon.     Hulippdis  and  Aleiiopdii 061 

Tb»  Cathariste ;  origin ;  different  names.  Sterner  and  milder  fvtj  of  tlus 
do^iitic  sect 665 

Doctrines  of  the  itenier  dnaliidc  partj.  The  two  creations.  Fall  at  Gatan 
and  of  his  angels.  Preexistence  and  tnnanigntion  of  booIs.  TheoiT 
of  snbonlinaliiBi.  Docetian.  Bennion  of  fidlen  souls  widt  their 
heavenly  spirit.     Literpretation  of  Scripture fiSC 

Docbine  of  the  Calfaariata  of  the  milder  dan.  Refer  e*il  to  an  apos- 
taiy  of  ifuritB.  Doctrine  of  Adam.  Anthropdogj.  Their  views  of 
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SECTION    FIRST. 

EXTEH&ION  AND  LIUITATION  OF  THE  CHEISTIAK  CHUBCH. 

Albhadt,  in  like  prececUng  period,  we  took  notice  of  tte  repeated 
bat  nnBnccessfol  attempts  to  convert  tiie  Slavonian  tiibes  living  within 
u>d  on  the  borders  of  Oennany.  Sach  undertakings,  which,  without 
respecting  the  pecnliarides  of  national  chsract«r,  aimed  to  force  upon 
dte  necks  of  Hiese  tribes  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  domination,  along  witlt 
dut  of  die  hierarchj',  would  necessar^  prove  eitiier  a  total  fulure  or 
bnen  of  all  salnta^  inflaences.  Tho  people  wonld  straggle,  of 
ooorse,  against  what  was  thos  imposed  on  them.  Of  this  sort,  were 
file  trndertakingaof  the  dtikes  of  Poland  to  bring  the  Pommeranians, 
a  nadon  dwelhng  on  their  borders,  onder  their  donumon  and  into 
labjecSon  to  the  Christian  church.  The  Poles  themselves,  aa  we  ob- 
Krred  in  the  peceding  period,  had  been  but  imperfeotlj  converted  ; 
md  tiie  conaequenceB  of  this  still  continued  to  be  observable  in  the 
n%ou8  condition  of  that  people ;  —  it  was  the  last  quarter,  there- 
five,  from  which  to  expect  any  ri^t  measures  to  proceed  for  eating 
the  conveiBion  of  a  pagan  nation.  Back-Pommerania  having  been 
already,  a  hundred  years  before,  reduced  to  a  condition  of  depend 
enee  on  the  Polee,  Bolealav  the  Third  (Krevousta)  duke  of  Poland,  ia 
Qie  year  1121^acceeded  in  compelling  West  Pommerania  also,  and  ita 
regeat,  doke  Wartislav,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Ei^t  thou- 
ssad  Pommeranians  were  removed  by  him  to  a  district  bordering  im- 
mediately on  his  own  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  there  Team 
to  fb^et  their  widest  customs,  tiieir  love  of  freedom,  and  their  old 
religion,  ftnd  be  induced  at  length  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  the 
Polish  bishc^  were  neither  inclined  nor  fitted  to  operate  as  mission 
Bies  in  Pommerania.  It  was  mut^  eaaei,  in  this  period,  to  find 
moDg  the  monks  men  who  shrank  from  no  difficulties  or  dangers,  bat 
vere  prepared  to  consecrate  themselves,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  to  any 
tnterpriso  ondertaken  in  tlie  service  cut  tiie  church  and  for  the  good 

TOt.  IV.  1 
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of  DunkiDd.  The  wal  of  Hieee  good  mm,  however,  was  not  alwajB 
teoompamed  -viiik  correct  news  or  Kond  discretion.  Often  too  con- 
tracted iQ  their  notioDB  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  news  and  feelings 
of  mde  tribes  witii  oostomB  difiering  widely  &om  their  own,  Ihey  were 
least  of  aU  fitted  to  introdnoe  Clunstiamty  for  the  first  time  among 
a  people  like  the  Fommeranians,  —  a  merry,  well-conditioned,  life- 
eiyoring  race,  abundantly  Ainushed  bj  nature  wiUi  every  means  al 
comfortable  sabnatence^  that  a  poor  man  or  a  beg^r  was  not  to  be 
seen  amongst  them.  Having  had  no  experience  of  thoee  feeSngB 
which  gave  birth  to  monaohism,  they  conld  not  understand  that 
peculiar  mode  of  life.  The  monks,  in  dieir  squalid  nument,  appeared 
to  them  a  mean,  des^cable  set  of  men,  roving  about  in  search  of  a 
livelihood.  Fover^  was  here  regarded  as  altogether  unworthy  <^  the 
priesthood ;  for  the  people  were  accustomed  to  see  their  own  piroats 
appear  in  wealth  and  splendor.  Hence  the  monks  were  spumed  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  Such  especially  was  the  treatment  experienced 
by  a  nusaonary  who  came  to  these  parts  &om  the  distant  country 
of  Spain,  —  the  bishop  Bernard.'  Being  a  native  of  Spun,  be  was 
unfitted  already,  by  national  temperament,  to  act  as  a  miscnonary 
among  these  people  of  the  north,  whose  very  language  it  must  hare 
been  difficult  tot  him  to  uuderstaiid.  Originally  an  anchoret,  he  had 
hved  a  strictly  ascetic  life,  when,  at  the  instance  of  pope  Psschalis  the 
Second,  he  took  upon  himself  a  bishopric  made  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  its  former  occupant.'  But  finding  it  imposaible  to  gam  the  kve  of 
his  community,  a  portion  of  whcon  still  continued  to  adhere  to  his 
predecessor,  he  i^andoned  the  poet  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
deputes,  to  wluch  hia  fondness  for  peace  and  qmet  was  most  strongly 
repugnant,  choosing  rather  to  aviul  himself  of  his  episcopal  dignity  to 
go  and  found  a  new  church  among  tiie  Fommersnians.  Accompanied 
by  his  cbaplun,  he  repaired  to  that  counti?:  bat  with  a  bent  of 
iDjnd  so  strongly  ^ven  to  asceticism,  he  wanted  the  neceessiy  prudence 
for  such  an  undertaking.  He  went  about  barefoot,  clad  in  the 
garments  he  was  used  to  wear  as  an  anchoret.  He  imagined  that,  in 
order  to  do  the  work  of  a  missvmary  in  the  sense  of  Christ,  and 
according  to  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  must  strictly  follow  the 
directions  which  Christ  gave  to  tAem,  Matth.  10 :  9, 10,  without  con- 

'  Tbit  bet  a  not  itatod,  it  It  tnw,  fa  Ibe  moiu  writtr  imt  XNntumed.    ^leiking  of 

mott  inutwonhj  account  we  Iutc  of  this  biabop  0[U>,  lie  uye :  "  Qui*  terram  Pam- 

vhich  ia  contained  in  ■■■ *-  ''  ' — " 

lown  conten 
lite  of  biahop  Otto  ol 

.._  ^_-._:__    .^   ^ 

it  ii  reported  b;  (be  Bam-  propter   inopiun  conlemuase,  qnasi  non 

ber^n  abbot  Andieu,  who  wrote  in  the  pro  ulnte  hominnm,  led  pro  im  neceui- 

eecoiid  balT  of  the  fifteenth  centnrj.    The  tUe  lelerenda,  officio  iiitistennt  praadi- 

Utter,  howeTsr,  in  givinj;   Ihia  icmnnt,  candL" 

appeal!  to  the  teslimonj  oF  Utric,  a  priest        '  It  wai  at  the  time  of  the  adiisin  which 

in  immediate  Mtendaiuw  on  biahop  Otto  newootof  thequureibetwixttheeniperor 

himaidf :  and  what  ws   have    aaia    with  UeDiy  the  Fonrlh  and  pope  Gregory  the 

regard  to   the  miasionaij  effort*  of    the  Seventh ;   in  which  dispnte,  this  deposed 

monks  generallj  ia  conGnned  at  least  by  biahop  may,  perhapt,  have  taken  ao  actlva 

the  more  certain  »alhoritj  of  the  anony-  part  as  an  opponent  of  the  papal  ajnem. 


1  unknown  contemponrr  writer  of  the  iitb  mendicoa  peniioa  non  habere,  Bed 
_.te  of  biahop  Otto  of  BunberB,  pnbUsbed  vehementer  aspemari,  et  janidndam  qooo- 
bj  Caniiioi  in  hi*  Lectionea  antiqno,  t.    dam    aerros    Dei   praedicaiores    egenot 
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ad«ring  that  Christ  gare  his  (Unctions  in  this  partionlar  form,  with 
reference  to  a  particalar  and  tranBient  peiiod  of  time  and  a  peooliar 
condition  of  things,  entirely  different  from  the  nrcumstancea  of  his 
own  field  of  labor ;  and  ao,  for  the  reasons  ve  bare  alluded  to,  he 
Tery  aoon  began  to  be  regarded  by  the  Pommera&ians  with  contempt. 
They  refrained,  however,  from  drnng  him  the  least  injury ;  till,  prompt- 
ed by  a  fanatJcEtl  lon^ng  after  martyrdom,  he  deatroyed  a  saored 
image  in  Julin,  a  town  Bitaat«d  on  the  island  of  Wotlin,  —  a  deed 
which,  as  it  neither  contributed  to  remove  idolatry  from  the  hearts  of  , 
men,  nor  to  implant  the  tme  &ith  in  it«  stead,  could  only  aerre,  with- 
ont  answering  a  single  good  pmrpose,  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  Fommeranians  woulcl  no  longer  suffer  him,  it  is  true,  to 
remain  amongst  them ;  but  whether  it  was  that  they  were  a  people 
less  addicted  to  reli^ous  fanaticism  than  other  pagan  nations  within 
onr  knowledge,  and  Bernard's  appearance  served  rather  to  move 
tiwir  pity  than  to  excite  their  hatred  and  stir  them  up  to  persecution ; 
or  whether  it  was  that  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  duke  Boleslav ; 
the  hid  was,  they  still  abstained  from  all  violence  to  his  person,  but 
contented  tiiemselvefl  with  putting  him  on  board  a  ship  and  sending 
Inm  oat  of  their  country. 

Thoa,  by  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  bishop  Bernard  defeated  the 
object  of  njs  ent«rpriae ;  still,  however,  be  contributed  indirectly  to 
ttie  fi)nnding  of  a  permanent  mission  in  tiiis  country ;  and  the  expe- 
rieoee  which  he  bad  gone  through  would,  moreover,  serve  as  a  profita- 
ble leeeon  to  the  man  who  might  come  after  him.  He  betook  lumself 
to  Bamberg,  where  the  severe  austerity  cf  his  life,  as  well  as  his  ao- 
curate  knowledge  of  ^6  ecclesiastical  reckoning  of  time,  would  doubt- 
lees  ^ve  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  Sie  clergy.  And  here 
he  found  in  bishop  Otto  a  man  that  took  a  deep  interest  in  pious  entei> 
prises,  and  one  also  peculiarly  well  fitted,  ana  prepared  by  many  of 
tiie  previous  circumstances  of  his  life,  for  just  such  a  mission. 

Otto  was  descended  from  a  noble,  but  as  it  would  seem  not  wealthy 
Snabian  &mily.  He  received  a  learned  education,  according  to  the 
fiuhion  of  thoae  limes ;  but,  being  a  younger  son,  he  could  not  obtain 
Qa  requisite  means  for  prosecuting  lus  scientific  studies  to  the  extent 
he  desired,  and  especially  for  visiting  the  then  flourishing  University 
of  Paris ;  but  was  obliged  to  ezpend  all  his  ener^es,  in  the  early  part 
of  lus  life,  in  gwning  a  liveUhood.  As  Poland,  at  this  time,  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  an  educated  clergy,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should 
bo  able  to  turn  his  luiowledge  to  the  best  account  in  a  country  that 
still  remained  so  far  beEind  others  in  CbTistian  culture,  he  directed  hia 
Btepe  to  that  quarter  with  the  intention  of  setting  up  a  school  there. 
In  this  employment,  he  soon  rose  to  conaderation  and  influence ;  and 
the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  there  were  very  few  at  that  time  in 
Poland,  who  were  capable  of  teaching  all  the  branches  reckoned  in 
diis  period  as  belonging  to  a  scholastic  education.  Children  were  put 
imder  hia  care  fimn  many  distinguished  families,  and  in  this  way  he 
eaioe  into  contact  with  the  principal  men  of  the  land.  His  knowledge 
ud  his  giftis  were  frequently  caUed  into  requisition  by  them  for  v^ 
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riovB  other  purposes.  ThoB  he  becune  known  to  the  dak»  Wiadalav 
Hennftnn,  who  invited  him  to  his  oourt,  and  made  hhn  his  chaplain.' 
When  Uiat  doke,  after  having  lost  Iub  first  wife,  Judith,  be^  to 
tliink  of  contractdog  a  seccmd  maniaee,  his  attention  was  directed  by 
means  of  Otto,  to  Sophia,  mster  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth : 
and  Otto  was  one  of  ^e  ctunmisnonera  sent,  in  the  year  1088,  to  the 
emperor's  court,  to  demand  the  huid  of  the  princess.  The  missioD 
was  Buccesefiil  and  the  marriage  took  place.  Otto  was  one  of  the 
penons  who  accompanied  t^e  princess  to  FoUnd ;  and  he  thus  rose  to 
nigher  conaideratioa  at  the  Polish  conrt.  He  was  frequentl;  sent 
m  embassies  to  Germany,  and  in  this  way  he  became  better  known  to 
the  emperor,  Heniy  the  Foorth.  That  monarch  finally  drew  him 
to  his  own  court,  where  he  made  Mm  (me  of  bis  chaplains,  and  en^ 
ph>jed  him  as  his  secretary.  Otto  got  into  sreat  fevor  with  the 
emperor."  He  appointed  hun  lus  chancellor,  and  when  the  bishoprio 
of  Bambeig,  in  the  ^ear  1102,  fell  vacant,  placed  him  over  that  dio- 
cese. Now  it  would  be  veiy  natural  to  expect  that  a  favorite  of  the 
emperw  Heniy  the  Foorth,  who  had  obtuned  throng  his  ioflueace  an 
important  bisboprie,  would  therefore  be  inclined,  in  the  contests  be- 
tween that  monarch  and  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  e^ose  the 
mterestB  of  tiie  imperial  party.  But  Otto  was  a  man  too  strict  and 
eonseientioas  in  his  ieligi<m  to  allow  himself  to  be  governed  in  eccle* 
riastioal  matters  hj  such  considerations.  lAe  £e  majority  of  Ute 
more  seriously  disposed  alergy,  he  was  inclined  to  favor  ue  principles 
of  the  Gregorian  church  govenunent.  His  love  of  peace  and  his  pru- 
dent management  enabled  him,  however,  for  a  while,  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding  with  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope  ;  though  at  a  later 
period,  he  allowed  himself  to  become  so  entangled  in  the  hierarchical 
uterest  as  to  be  betrayed  into  ingratitude  and  disloyalty  towards  hiB 
prince  and  old  benefactor.' 

As  a  bishop,  Otto  was  distinguished  for  the  seal  and  interest  which  he 
took  in  promotmg  the  reUgious  instructi<Hi  of  the  people  in  their  own 
spoken  language,  and  for  hia  ^ft  of  clear  and  intellij^ble  preaching.* 

I  We  follow  bera  Aa  mora  tnutwoTth^  ter  ilio  praanpponai  tiikt  Otto  liad  hnw 

■ccoont  of  the  anaPTiiKniB  contemponrj.  muler  of  a.  ichool  in  Poland ;  and  how 

The  case  u  buIhI  differentlj  bv  the  abbot  he  came  to  be  so  ia  beat  explained  bj  the   . 

Andnaa.      According  to  the  Utter,  Otto  ilatoment  of  the  matter  in  the  aaonjiiunw 

made  hia  first  Tuit  to  Poland  in  companj  writer,  only  the  lalaraotfaor  ha*  fallea  into 

with  the  auler  of  the  emperor  Henr;  the  t,  wrong  amuigciaent  of  dolts, 

fourth.    He  calli  her  Jndilh,  and  >aj*  *  Becaiue.  aa  the  >(ory  went,  he  wM 

that  Olio  wiu  her  chaplain.     After  her  canful  to  bore  the  pealter  alwsyi  readj 

death,  acc«Hiling  10  the  Hme  writer.  Otto  for  the  emperor,  who  wai  a  great  admirer 

wai  taken  into  the  aerrice  of  a  certain  ab-  of  the  Paalma  j  became  he  had  an  extraor- 

beaa,  at  Begeiubarg,  where  the  emperor  dinary  facility  of  repeating  psalma  from 

becaine  better  acquainted  widi  him  and  memory ;   and,  more  than  all,  because  h* 

took  him  into  hia  etnploynLene.    Bat  An-  once  presented  the  emperor  with  his  own 

dreai  himself  confinns  the  alatement  of  caat-off  psalter,  having  lint  caused  it  to 

the  AuM  by  the  anonymoua  writer,  whei;,  be  repaired  and  let  off  with  a  rery  gor- 

after  speakinK  of  Otto's  appointment  to  geoni  tanding. 

ha  eonrt-chapuin,  he  adds :  "  Nobilea  qni-  '  See  farther  on, —  under  the  hiitoij  of 

one  et  potentes  illina  teme  certatim  ei  the  chnrch  conatitDtion. 

nlloa  anas  ad  emdicndam  offerebaat"    Ac-  *  The    anonymona    Uogiapher   aara : 

Mrdingly,  the  accoant  giren  by  thit  wri-  "  Huic  ab  omnibos  siti  tempona  pontioci- 


HIS  UBSFUL  LABOBS  AT  BAMBKRO.  « 

He  was  uoiutDined  to  moderate,  vith  the  seTerit;  of  a  monl,  lui 
bod3y  wants ;  and  by  this  course,  as  well  as  hy  his  frugality  generally, 
was  able  to  save  ao  much  tlie  more  out  of  the  ample  revenues  of  lus 
buhropnc  for  carrying  forward  the  great  enterprises  which  he  under- 
took in  the  serviee  of  the  church  and  of  religion.  He  loved  to  take 
from  himself  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  all  the  presente  he  received 
from  princes  and  noblemen,  far  and  near,  he  devoted  to  the  same 
object.  Once,  during  the  aeasoB  of  Lent,  when  fish  were  very  dear, 
*  large  one,  of  great  price,  was  placed  on  the  table  before  him. 
Turning  to  his  steward,  said  he,  "  God  forbid  that  I,  the  poor  un- 
worthy Otto,  should  alone  swallow,  to-day,  such  a  sum  of  money. 
Take  this  costly  fish  to  my  Christ,  who  should  be  dearer  to  me  than  I 
am  to  myself.  Take  it  away  to  him,  wherever  thou  canst  find  one 
lying  on  die  sick-bed.  For  me,  a  healthy  man,  my  bread  is  enough." 
A  vaJuaUe  fur  was  once  sent  to  him  as  a  present,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  the  |^ver.  "  Yes,"  stud 
he,  alluding  to  the  well-known  words  of  our  Lord,  "  I  will  pre- 
serve the  precious  gift  bo  carefully,  that  neither  moths  shall  corrupt 
Bor  thieves  break  in  and  steal  it,"  —  so  saying,  he  gave  the  fur  to  s 
poor  lame  man,  then  aufiering  also  nnder  various  other  troubles.'  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  active  solicitude,  shrinking  from  no  sa<^ 
rifice,  with  which  he  exert«d  himself  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  Xhe 
needy  and  distressed,  during  a  great  &miQ0,  which  swept  off  large 
numbers  of  die  people.  He  kept  by  him  an  exact  Jist  of  all  the  sick 
in  the  aty  where  he  lived,  accompamed  with  a  record  of  their  several 
onnplaintB,  and  of  the  other  oircumstaDces  of  their  condition,  30  as 
to  he  able  to  provide  suitably  for  the  wants  and  neceesitiee  of  each 
individnal.*  He  caused  many  churches,  and  other  edifices,  to  be  con* 
stnicted  for  the  embelliahment,  or  the  greater  security,  of  his  diocese. 
He  especially  took  pleasure  in  founcQng  new  monasteries ;  for  in 
common  with  many  of  the  more  seriously  disposed  in  his  times,  he 
cherished  a  strong  predilection  for  the  monastic  life.'  Governed  by 
the  mistaken  notion,  so  common  among  his  contemporaries,  that  a  pe- 
culiar sanctity  attached  itself  to  the  monastic  profession,  he  expressed 
a  wish,  when  attacked  by  an  illness  that  threatened  to  prove  Utal,  to 
die  in  the  monkish  habit ;  and,  on  hb  recovery,  intended  actually  to 
fiilfil  the  monkish  vow  which  he  had  already  made  in  his  heart.  It 
was  only  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  who  represented  to  lum 
the  great  importance  of  his  continuing  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  that  ne  was  deterred  from  executing  this  purpose. 

Buch  was  the  man,  whom  bishop  Bernard,  on  his  return  from 
Pommeiauia,  sought  to  inflame  with  a  demre  of  prosecuting  the  misnou 

boi  in  dcMMiido  popolDiii  nBtnrali  unnone  cogniioi  «t  ex  nominibiu  propriii  notatoi 

princqMMs  miQiiuB  negabacar;  qaUduer-  omae*  ponljtiaw,  Unguioas,  cuiceroioi, 

to*  n  luiaiaU  pollmu  eloqnlo,  ud  M  fn-  lire  lapnMoi  da  dvitMe  m,  modDm,  Imb- 

qntntia  in  diceado  bcilia  snt,  quid  loco,  ptw,  M  quaotiutem  langnoiii  b   ~  ~~   ~" 

aoid  tempori,  quid  peraoiui  compolent  winver      -  -  ■-' 
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wMch  he  ImUelf  had  nnsD^ceBB&iU;  hef^aa :  aod  he  drew  argmnenta 
from  his  own  experience  to  convince  him  that  he  might  confidently 
hope,  if  he  appeared  among  die  PommeranianB  with  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, and  employed  his  ample  means  in  the  service  of  Ae  miaaioD,  to 
see  his  labors  CTomed  very  soon  in&  the  happiest  results.  Otto's 
pons  zeal  conid  easily  be  enkindled  in  favor  of  snch  an  object.  At 
One  jonctore,  moreover,  came  a  letter  from  duke  Boleslav  ^  Poland, 
in^ting  him  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  engage  in  the  enterprise ; 
whetiier  it  was  that  the  dake  had  been  informed  how  Otto  had  been 
led,  through  Bernard's  influence,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a 
mission  among  the  Pommeranians,  and  now  wrote  him  in  hopes  of  bring- 
ing him  to  a  decision,  —  or  that  this  prince,  a  son  of  Wladislav  by  his 
first  marriage,  remembering  the  impression  that  Otto  had  made  on 
him  when  he  knew  him  at  the  court  of  his  father,  felt  satisfied  that  he 
was  the  very  man  to  be  employed  among  such  a  people.  The  duke 
earnestly  besought  him  to  come  to  Pommerania ;  he  reminded  him  of 
their  former  connection  whilst  he  himself  was  yet  a  youth,  at  the  oonrt 
of  his  &ther.'  He  complained  that,  with  all  the  pains  he  had  taken, 
fbr  three  years,  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  person  suited  for  thiB 
work  among  his  own  bishops  and  clergy.'  He  promised  that  he  would 
defray  all  ue  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  provide  him  with  an  escort, 
with  mterpreters,  and  asmstant  priests,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
necessary  for  flie  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

Having  obttuned  the  blessing  of  pope  Honorins  the  Second  on  Uiis 
work,  Otto  began  his  journey  on  tiie  24th  of  April,  1124,  Fondly 
attached  as  he  was  to  monkish  ways,  &e  experience  of  bis  predeces- 
sor in  this  missionary  field  tsu^t  him  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
that  sort,  and  rather  to  present  himself  in  &e  full  splendor  of  his 
ei»BCopal  digni^.  He  not  only  provided  himself  in  the  most  ample 
manner  with  eveirtfaing  that  was  required  for  hie  own  support  and 
that  of  his  attendants  m  Pommerania,  but  also  took  with  him  costly 
raiment  and  other  articles  to  be  used  as  presents  to  the  chieis  of  the 
people  ;  likewise,  all  the  necessarv  chorcn  utensils  by  which  he  could 
make  it  viffibly  manifest  to  the  Pommeranians  th&t  he  did  not  visit 
them  from  interested  motives,  but  was  ready  tx>  devote  his  own  prop- 
erty to  the  object  of  imparting  to  them  a  tJessing  which  he  regarded 
u  the  very  highest. 

TraveUmg  tbrou^  a  part  of  Bc^emia  and  Silesia,  be  made  a  virat  to 
duke  Boleslav  in  Poland.  In  the  raty  of  Gnesen,  he  met  with  a  kind 
and  honorable  reception  from  that  prince.  Ibe  duke  gave  him  a 
great  number  of  wagons  for  conveying  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
he  took  along  with  him,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  baggage ;  a  sum  ^ 
mtmey  of  the  currency  of  the  country  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expenses ; 
people  who  spoke  German  and  Slavic  to  act  as  his  servants ;  tiiree  of 
pia  own  chapuuns  to  assist  hii"  in  lus  labors ',  and,  finally  ia  the  cap^ 

' "  Qnti  Id  dieboa  jaTcntntl]  tnae  apnd  Inm  epueopomm  Tel  taoehtotnin  idoMo- 

patrem  meom  deceaiuiitiui  te  honeslaM  ram  mihiTC  iffininm  ad  hoc  opoa  indaceni 

COHTenanm  memini."  qneo," 

'"  BcM  pet  hlNumm  labora^  quod  nol- 
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dtr  of  &  protestor,  tlie  ooninHUidant  PauSfzkr  (FaoleiuB),  a  maa 
ardently  devoted  to  tbe  o«ue.  This  commanauit,  or  cobnel,  knew 
bow  to  deal  with  the  rude  people ;  and  he  waa  instraoted  to  emfdoy 
the  authority  of  the  duke  for  Hbs  pnrpoae  of  disponng  the  Pom- 
meranians  to  a  readier  reception  of  Chriatiamty.  Having  tr&rersed 
the  vast  forest  which  at  that  time  separated  Poland  from  Pommerama, 
fiiey  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  ITetze,  which  divided  the  two 
cfotricts.'  Here  dnke  Wartulav,  who  had  been  npriaed  of  their 
anival,  came  to  meet  them  with  a  train  of  five  hundred  armed  men. 
Hie  dnke  jatehed  hie  camp  on  the  &rther  mde  of  the  river,  and  then 
with  a  few  atlendanta  crossed  over  to  the  bishop.  The  latter  first 
bad  a  private  interview  with  the  dnke  and  the  Polish  coknel.  At 
Otto  did  not  possess  a  ready  command  of  the  Slavic  lanf^oage,  thou^ 
be  had  learned  it  in  lus  youth,  —  the  colonel  served  as  his  inteipretw. 
O^iey  conferred  with  each  other  aboot  the  ooorse  to  be  observed  in 
the  condnct  of  the  mission.  Meantime,  the  ecolemastics  remMited 
akme  witii  the  Fommeranian  soldiers ;  and  probably  their  coonge  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  nndertaJdng  before  them.  The  way  through  the 
dismal  forest  had  already  somewhat  intimidated  them ;  added  to  whidi 
was  now  the  nnnsaal  si^t  of  these  rade  soldiers,  clad  and  equipped 
after  Ae  manner  of  their  oonntry,  witii  whom  tiiey  were  left  alone,  in 
•  wild  tnuuhalnted  naaa,  ami  the  fn^tfoi  j^oom  of  apia-oaehing 
night.  The  alarm  which  tbev  betrayed,  provoked  tiie  Pommeraniana, 
who  fton^  fltey  bad  been  baptised  were  peibaps  Christians  but  in 
name,  to  work  still  fiuilier  on  tii«r  fean.  Pretending  to  be  pagans, 
Uiey  pmnted  Iheir  swords  at  them,  threatened  to  stab  tiiem,  to  flay 
them  alive,  to  buiy  tfaem  to  their  shoulders  in  the  earth,  and  then 
deprive  them  of  ^eir  too^re.  But  they  were  sbon  relieved  from 
thdr  great  tenw  by  tiie  reappearance  of  their  bishop  in  companv 
with  me  doke,  whom,  by  timely  presents,  he  had  wrought  to  a  still 
more  friendly  dispontion.  The  example  of  the  duke,  who  acooeted  the 
ecclefflasticg  in  a  courteous  and  friendly  manner,  was  followed  by  his 
attendants.  They  now  confessed  tiiat  tiiey  were  Christians,  and  ibat 
by  their  tiireata  they  had  only  intended  to  put  the  courage  of  the 
eccledastics  to  tiie  test.  The  duke  left  behind  him  servants  and 
guides ;  he  gave  the  misaiouanes  full  liberty  to  toach  and  baptise 
throughout  lua  whole  territory,  and  he  commanded  that  they  should 
be  everywhere  received  in  an  hospitable  manner. 

On  t^e  next  morning,  they  crossed  the  borders  and  directed  their 
flteps  to  the  town  of  Pyrits.  They  passed  through  a  district  whidi 
had  sn&red  greatiy  in  the  war  with  Poland,  utd  was  bnt  just  reeover- 
ing  from  the  terrorB  of  it.  ^e  much-troubled  people  were  the  more 
inclined  therefore  to  yield  in  all  tiiingB  to  the  authwity  of  tiie  l»shop, 
who  was  enabled  in  pasdng  to  administer  baptism  to  thirty  in  this 
sparsely-peofded  region. 

It  was  eleven  of  the  clock  at  night  vriten  tbey  arrived  at  Fyriti. 

It  of  AndnM,  the  frontier  cwtle  iriwn  iitjpKt  spins 
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They  fbnnd  the  whole  town  awake ;  fbr  it  waa  a  great  pagan  festirel, 
celebrated  with  feasting,  drinking,  song,  and  revelry ;  and  four  thousand 
men  &om  the  whole  Bumninding  country  were  assembled  here  on  this 
occamon.  Under  these  circomstancea,  the  bishop  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  enter  tiie  town.  They  [ntched  their  tenta  at  some  distance 
without  the  walls,  and  avcnded  ereryt^g  that  mi^ht  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  intoxicated  and  ezcit«d  moltitnde.  They  kept  as  quiet 
as  poenble,  not  ventaring  even  to  kindle  a  fire.  On  tiie  next  morn- 
ing, Paulitiky,  wiUi  &e  other  esToys  of  tite  two  dukes,  entered  the 
town,  and  <»lled  a  meeting  of  the  most  influential  citizens.  The 
anthority  of  the  two  dukes  was  here  employed  to  induce  the  people  to 
compliance.  They  were  reminded  of  the  |m)inise  which  under  com- 
pulsion  they  had  before  ;^ven  to  the  Polish  duke,  tliat  they  would 
Docome  Christians.  No  delay  was  allowed  for  a  more  fiill  deliberatioa 
on  tlie  subject ;  as  they  were  informed  that  the  lushop,  who  had  fbr- 
■aken  all  in  order  to  oome  and  help  them,  and  in  the  most  dionterest- 
ed  manner  devoted  himself  to  their  service,  was  near  at  hand.  So 
they  yielded;  for  they  supposed  tJieir  gods  had  ^wn  themselves 
nnable  to  help  them.  When  the  bishop,  with  all  his  wagons  and  his 
numercuB  tnun,  now  entered  into  the  town,  terror  in  Uie  first  place 
seized  upon  all ;  for  tiiey  thoufdit  it  some  new  hostile  attack.  Bat 
having  convinced  themselves  of  ^e  peaceful  intentions  of  the  strangera, 
they  received  them  with  more  coi^dence.  Seven  days  were  spent 
by  tiie  bishop  m  giving  insbnction ;  three  days  were  appointed  for 
Binritoal  and  bodily  preparation  to  receive  tiie  onUnasce  of  baptism. 
They  held  a  fast  and  bathed  themselves,  that  tiiey  might  wiHi  cleanU- 
ness  and  decency  sabmit  to  tiie  holy  tranaaotion.  iMgb  vessels  filled 
with  water  were  snnk  in  the  ground  and  sorroonded  with  curtains. 
Belund  these  baptism  was  administered,  in  the  form  customary  at 
that  period,  by  immendon.  During  their  twenty  days'  residence  in 
this  town,  seven  thousand  were  baptized ;  and  tiie  persons  baptized 
were  instructed  on  the  matters  contuned  in  the  confession  of  Eutli 
and  respecting  the  most  important  acts  of  worship.  Before  taking  his 
leave  of  tiiem,  the  bishop,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  addressed  a 
disconrse  to  the  newly  baptized  from  an  elevated  spot.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  vow  of  fidelity,  which  they  had  made  to  Ood  at  baptasm  ; 
he  warned  Uiem  against  relapsing  into  idolatry ;  be  explained  to  them 
that  the  Christian  life  is  a  continual  wariare,  and  then  expounded  to 
them  the  doctrine  <^  the  seven  sacraments,  unce  by  these  were  de- 
signated the  ^to  of  the  Hdy  Qhost  which  were  the  appcoaled  meant 
of  upholding  and  Btrengtfaemng  the  fiiitfafiil  in  this  warnure.  WKen  he 
spoke  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  he  explained  that  those  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  several  wives,  ought  bma  that  time  to  ret«n  bat 
one  as  the  lawfiil  wife.  He  testified  his  abhorrence  of  the  nnnatuial 
custom,  which  prevailed  among  the  women,  of  destroying  at  thnr 
birth  children  of  the  female  sex,  when  tlieir  number  appeared  too 
large.  As  it  ie  evident,  however,  &om  the  whole  history  of  the  a&ir, 
that  the  reception  of  Christianity  was  in  this  case  brought  about  chiefly 
throng  the  fear  of  tiie  duke  of  Poland,  —  a  vast  number  had  submitted 
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to  baptism  vitiub  a  rtaj  8h<n4  time,  a  time  altogetfaer  insoSment  to 
afford  opportanitf  for  0(»ui»mjcatiiig  the  needful  instracdoD  to  meh  a 
maltituae,^so  it  was  impoanble  that  what  was  here  done  should  m 
jet  be  attended  with  aaj  deep-worloDg  or  permanent  eSects. 

Fnnn  this  place  they  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Kamrnin.  Hera 
resided  that  wife  of  duke  Wartislav  whom  he  distingni^ed  above  aH 
the  rest,  and  whom  he  ragatded  as  his  le^timate  eonaort.  8he  was 
more  devoted  to  Christiamty  than  she  rentored  to  eoafesa  in  the  midst 
of  a  pagan  populalion.  Encouraged  hj  what  she  had  heard  about 
the  labors  of  Otto  in  Pynti,  she  declared  henelf  already,  befora  his 
anriTal,  more  openlr  and  decidedly  a  fiiend  of  Chiistiaiuty.  Tha 
bishop,  therefore,  found  the  popular  mind  in  a  faTorahle  state  of 
preparation ;  many  wera  anxioualy  awaiting  the  tmral  of  the  ece1»> 
mastics,  from  wlunn  tliey  deeired  to  reoeire  baptdsm.  During  Aa 
fortf  days  which  they  n)ent  in  tiiia  place,  their  strengA  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  administer  baptism  to  as  many  as  demanded  it.  Mesa- 
time,  duke  Wartidar  also  arrived  at  Kammm.  He  expressed  great 
love  for  the  bishop,  uid  greater  zeal  in  favor  of  Christianity  tiiaa 
he  had  done  befi»e.  In  obedience  to  tiie  Christiaii  law  of  mar- 
riage,  he  took  an  oath,  befora  the  tushop  and  the  assembled  people,  to 
lemain  true  to  his  lawfnl  wife  alone,  and  to  dismiss  four  and  twenty 
ediera  wbMO  he  had  kept  as  concubines.  This  act  of  the  prince  had 
a  sahitary  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Hen  Otto  foonded  the  first  chnrcn  for  the  Fommeranians, 
over  which  he  app(»ated  one  of  his  clergy  aa  priest,  and  left  him 
behind  for  the  in^-ootion  of  the  people.  A.  remarkable  ocmcnrrence 
of  (nrcamstaDces  tm  ooe  ocoanim  poduced  a  great  impresrint  both  on 
tiw  pagii»  and  the  new  oonvertg.  A  woman  of  property,  xeabusly 
deroted  Id  the  old  pagan  raBgioD,  stood  forth  as  a  Tiolent  opponent  of 
the  Christians.  Bhe  held  tlutt  tiie  prosperity  of  tite  count^  and  its 
people  fomished  evidenoe  enough  of  the  power  of  their  ancient  dnties. 
On  Sunday,  when  all  rested  from  their  labors  and  repiured  to  church, 
tlus  woman  required  her  peo{de,  in  defiance  of  the  strange  god,  to 
work  at  gathering  in  the  l^est;  and,  to  set  the  examine,  went  her- 
fldf  into  the  field  and  grasped  tiie  aokle ;  hut,  at  the  first  stroke,  she 
wounded  herself  with  the  instrument.  This  occorrence  was  looked 
mon  as  a  mamfest  judgment  of'  God,  —  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
Ckd  (tf' l}ie  Christiana. 

After  having  resided  hera  in  this  manner  forty  days,  the  bishop 
determined  to  push  his  misntmary  journey  still  onwards ;  and  two 
CBtizeos  of  Pynti,  Domislav,  fikther  and  son,  aocompamed  them  as 

Slides.  Thev  Erected  their  steps  to  one  of  the  principal  places  of 
e  country,  ue  isLuid  of  Wollin ;  but  here,  on  account  of  the  warlike, 
natefiil  oharaoter  of  tiie  inhaUtants,  a  people  strongly  attached  to 
their  andent  costoms,  they  had  reason  to  expect  more  determined 
(f^iositioa.  The  two  guides,  as  they  approached  tiie  city  of  Julin, 
wera  struck  with  foar :  and  tiie  ecclesiastics,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
&r  from  bdng  stouthearted  men.  But  bishop  Otto  himself,  amidst 
Kuh  MKupmions,  ooold  not  catch  the  conta^tm  of  fear.    There  was 
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notlung  to  disturb  him  in  the  threatening  prospect  of  de&th.  Inclinecl 
to  err  «t  tiie  opposite  estreme,  eamesUy  lon^g  to  ^ve  np  lus  life  in 
his  Saviour's  cause,  he  held  danger  too  much  in  contempt.  It  re- 
quired more  self-demal,  —  more  self-control  on  his  part,  not  to  throw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  pagan  populace,  but  to  try  to  arert,  by 
wise  and  prudent  measures,  the  threatening  atone.  What  Otto  h^ 
done  in  Fyritis,  most  hare  been  already  known  in  the  city ;  and  tJio 
sealoos  derotees  to  the  old  Slavic  religion  could,  therefore,  only  look 
upon  lum  as  an  enemy  of  their  gods.  From  the  fary  of  the  pagan 
populace,  the  rude  maflees  of  a  seafiiring  people,  the  worst  was  to  be 
apprehended.  The  guides  sdriaed  that  they  should  remain  awhile 
concealed  on  the  bai^  of  the  rirer,  and  endeavor  to  enter  the  town 
nnperceived  by  mght.  In  this  town,  as  in  the  other  cities,  there  was 
a  casde  belonging  to  the  duke,  attached  to  which  was  a  strongly-built 
incloanre,  serving  as  a  place  of  refiige  for  such  as  might  reptur  to  it. 
To  this  place  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  remove,  with  all  their 
ffoodfl.  Thus  would  &ey  be  protected  against  the  first  attacks  of  the 
u^uriate  multitude ;  and  waiting  in  their  place  of  security  until  the 
fiiry  of  the  people  had  time  to  cool,  might  then  come  to  terms  with 
them.  The  plan  seemed  a  wise  one,  and  was  adopted.  But  perhang 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  had  not  been  efficiently  weighed. 
This  plan  of  stealUiily  creeping  in  by  ni^t,  which  betrayed  timidity 
and  a  want  of  confidence,  might  easily  lead  to  serious  mischleb. 
Whereas,  had  they  come  forwaid  openly,  they  might  reckon  on  the 
efiect  which  the  bishop,  appearing  in  all  Uie  pomp  of  his  office,  would 
b«  likely  to  produce,  on  tiie  respect  of  the  people  for  the  authority  of 
the  Foluh  duke,  and  on  the  graidually-increafflug  influence  of  a  secret 
Christian  party ;  for  there  waa  always  to  be  found  in  this  important 
seaport  and  commercial  mart,  a  respectable  number  of  Christian  mer- 
diants  &om  abroad ;  by  intercourse  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  such 
Christian  nations  as  they  visited  for  the  purpose  of  brade,  some  few 
had  already,  as  it  seems,  been  g»oed  over  to  Christianity. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  they  were  observed  by  the 
people,  stormy  movements  began.  Even  the  asylum  waa  not  respect- 
ed. A  furious  attack  of  tiie  populace  compelled  tiiem  to  abandon  it. 
The  Polish  colonel  addressed  the  people,  but  his  words  had  no  eSect 
on  the  excited  multitude.  Surrounded  by  his  trembling  companioas 
Otto,  undaunted,  cheerfiil,  and  ready  for  martyrdom,  w^ed  throu^ 
an  uigry  crowd,  that  threatened  death  to  him  in  particular ;  and  he 
received  several  blows.  Knocked  down  in  the  press,  amid  the  jostUng 
on  all  udes,  he  fell  into  the  nure.  Paulitxky,  a  loan  of  courage  ana 
ffetkt  physical  strength,  covered  him  with  his  own  body,  and,  warding 
off  the  blows  turned  at  his  life,  helped  lum  to  regain  his  feet.  Thus 
&ey  finally  made  out  to  escape  unharmed  fi^m  the  city ;  but,  instead  of 
immediately  abandoning  tlus  part  of  the  country,  tliey  wiuted  five  days 
longer  for  the  people  to  come  to  their  senses.  The  secret  Christians 
in  the  mean  time  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop.  The  more  respectable 
dtiiens  also  wuted  on  him  to  apologize  for  what  had  happened,  which 
they  said  tiiey  could  not  lunder ;  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  populace. 
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'  Otto  required  &em  to  become  Chrigtiaiis.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
eTents  to  work  upon  tbeir  fears,  he  threatened  them  y/iOx  tbe  ven- 
geance ot  the  Poliiih  dnke,  vhoae  anger  they  had  good  reason  to  dread, 
after  harbg  offered  snch  an  insnit  to  his  messengers.  He  infonaed 
them  ttiat  the  only  step  by  which  they  could  hope  to  pacify  the  duke, 
and  to  ward  off  the  danger  which  tbreatetted  them,  was  to  embrace 
Christianity.  After  consulting  together,  they  finally  declared  Hiat 
thej  moat  be  governed  by  the  conrse  taken  by  their  capital  town, 
Stettin ;  and  to  Qus  place  they  advised  the  bishop  to  repair  first.  This 
advice  he  followed. 

At  Stettin,  the  reception  he  met  with  was  at  first  onfavorable.  When 
he  proposed  to  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  that  they  should  put  away 
their  old  religion  and  adopt  Christianity,  they  repelled  the  proposition 
rtTj  decidedly.  The  life  and  maonera  of  the  natiooe  QieX  professed 
Christianity  had  brought  it  here,  as  often  happens,  into  discredit. 
The  Fommeranians  were  now  at  precisely  that  point  of  coltnre  which 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  of  the  Epistle  to  tiie  Romans,  de- 
seribiM  as  a  life  without  the  law.  Possessing  the  umplicity,  openness, 
and  innocence  of  primitive  manners,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  tom- 
poral  prosperity  which  was  the  natural  result  of  a  favorable  climate,^ 
soil,  and  location,  they  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  conflicts  between 
law  and  lust,  and  of  the  strifes  of  contrary  interests,  and  hence  exempt 
from  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  them,  as  well  as  unconscious  of 
many  wants  difficult  to  be  satisfied,  bnt  very  sure  to  be  called  forth  in 
a  petntle  mi^ng  the  tnosition  from  a  state  of  nature  to  civilization. 
Fraud  and  tiieft  were  crimes  unknown  among  them ;  nothing  was  kept 
onder  lock  and  key.*  ^e  faosfntality  which  usually  difidnguishee  a 
people  at  this  stage  of  cultore,  existed  among  them  to  an  eminent 
degree.  Every  head  of  a  &nuly  had  a  room  especially  consecratod 
to  the  reception  of  gaests,  in  which  was  kept  a  table  constanUy  spread 
for  their  eutertunment.  Thus  the  evils  were  here  absent,  hy  which 
man  is  made  conscious  of  the  sin  lurking  in  his  nature,  and  thereby 
brought  to  feel  his  need  of  redemption.  If  physical  well-being  were 
man's  highest  end,  they  had  the  best  reason  for  rejecting  that  which 
would  tear  them  away  from  this  happy  state  of  nature.  Kow,  when 
from  this  point  of  view  they  compared  tiieir  own  condition  with  that 
of  the  Christian  nations  of  Germany,  and  nude  up  their  judgment 
from  the  fiicts  which  were  first  presentod  to  them,  as  they  could  see 
nothing  to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the  latter,  so  they  saw  nothing  in 
the  reli^on  to  which  they  attributed  this  condition  that  could  recom- 
mend it  to  their  acceptanee.  Amongst  the  Christians  —  said  the 
more  respectable  citizens  of  Stettin  —  are  to  be  foiind  thieves  and 
[nrateB.     Some  people  have  to  lose  their  feet,  others  their  eyes ; 

'  The  imkDown  auCbor  of  the  Iif«  of  ■  Tanta  fidw  et  aodeUa  eat  inter  eoa,  nt 

Otto,  nfter  mentioniiiE  the  plenty  of  same,  fartonim   et  fraadani   penitus  inezpeiti, 

ibeiianiennubeTd)ofc«t]e,tbe*bniiB«nce  cutu  ant  acrinia  non  itabeant  unua.   Mam 

of  wheal  and  of  bonej,  rematb :  "  Si  vitem  leiam  vel  darem  ibi  non  viderooc,  ted  ipei 

et  olenm  et  flcnm  haberet,  terrain  pntares  admodnm  mirad  sunt,  quod  cliteUaa  ot 

fm  repromiaidonu  propter  copiam  fmcti-  Krini>  «[Micopi  uROa  tidemnt'' 
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every  epraee  of  crime  and  of  pnmshment  abcnrnds  amongBt  ttiem ; 
Cbtislian  abhon  Christian:  &r  from  na  be  such  a  reli^on.  StiD, 
(Hto  with  bis  companions  tarried  more  than  two  mooths  in  SteUan, 
patiently  expecting  some  change  in  their  determinatioD.  Ae  this, 
however,  <^d  not  tale  place,  it  was  omclnded  to  send  a  measaga  to 
duke  BoleslaT  of  Poland,  witii  a  detiuled  report  of  the  ill  sacceas 
attending  the  mission.  The  dtizena  of  Stettm,  when  the;  heard  of 
this,  were  alarmed.  The;  now  declared  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
send  mtb  these  delegates  an  embass;  of  tlieir  own  to  Poland,  and,  in 
case  they  could  obtam  a  solid  and  permanent  peace,  together  witii  a 
diminution  of  tribute,  they  were  wilhng  on  such  conditjons  to  embrace 
Christaanity. 

In  the  mean  time,  bishop  Otto  was  not  idle.  On  the  nuu^et-days, 
which  occurred  twice  a  week,  when  numben  of  countiy  pe<^  oame 
into  the  town,  he  appeared  in  public,  dressed  in  Us  epacotul  robes, 
with  the  crower  borne  before  him,  and  harangued  the  assemoled  mnl- 
tatnde  os  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  ixmp  in  which  be 
appeared,  and  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  i&ew  many  aronixl 
hun ;  but  the  faitii  gamed  no  admittance.  He  Btrave  first  of  all,  by 
his  own  example,  the  example  of  a  life  actoated  by  the  spuit  of  Chris- 
tian love,  to  do  away  the  impresuon  which  the  citizens  of  Stettin  had 
received  of  the  Chnslian  faith  from  looking  at  the  life  (£  the  great 
mass  of  Christians ;  to  make  it  by  this  means  practically  evident  to 
them,  that  there  was  a  still  higher  principle  of  life  than  any  which  man 
knows  while  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  however  felicikbus  in  other 
respects.  With  £s  own  money  he  redeemed  many  captives.  Mid, 
having  provided  them  with  clothes  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  sent 
them  h<»ue  to  their  friends.  One  event,  however,  contributed  lo  an 
especial  manner  to  make  the  pious,  benevolent  hfe  of  the  bishop  go^ 
orally  known,  and  to  attract  towards  him  the  minds  of  the  youth. 

JUbuiy  secret  Christdans  were  linng  even  in  tins  part  of  Pomment- 
nia,  and  among  the  number  of  these  was  a  woman  belonging  to  <Rie 
of  the  first  Eiumies  in  Stettin.  Having  been  carried  away  captive  in 
ber  youth  from  a  Christian  land,  she  htwl  married  a  man  of  wealth  and 
oonsideratioQ,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  Although  remsimng  true 
to  her  futh,  yet  she  did  not  venture,  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  people, 
to  appear  openly  as  a  Chris&m.  If^one  the  less  sincere  on  that 
account  was  her  joy,  when  bishop  Otto  came  to  the  city  where  she 
lived :  these  feelmgs,  however,  she  dared  not  exOTess  aloud ;  nor  to 
go  over  to  him  before  the  &ce  of  the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
without  the  exertion  of  some  influence  on  her  pEu4,  tiiat  her  two  wma 
were  led  to  pay  &equent  viidtB  to  the  cler^,  and  to  make  inquiries  of 
them  respecting  Ute  Christian  fiu&.  The  bishop  did  not  fail  to  mak* 
the  most  of  this  opportunity,  by  instructing  them  step  by  step  in  all 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Chnatdanity.  He  found  the  young  men  had 
susceptible  iiunds.  They  declared  themselves  convinced,  and  request- 
ed that  they  might  be  prepared  for  baptism.  This  was  done ;  and 
the  bishop  agt«ed  upon  a  day  with  them,  when  they  should  return  and 
teodve  bap^at.    They  were  baptized,  with  all  the  accustomed  oere- 
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monial  i>(  ttie  ehnroh,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction  on  the 
part  of  their  parenta.  After  this,  they  remained  eight  daye  in  the 
tusbop's  house,  in  order  to  observe,  with  due  solemnity,  their  octave  as 
neophytes.  Their  mother,  in  the  mean  while,  got  notice  of  what  had 
been  done  before  &e  whole  time  of  the  octave  had  ezinred.  Full  of 
joy,  she  sent »  message  to  the  bishop,  requesting  to  see  her  sons.  He 
received  her,  seated  in  the  open  air,  on  a  bank  of  turf,  surrounded  by 
his  clergy,  the  yonng  men  at  hi«  feet,  clothed  m  their  white  robes. 
The  latter,  on  oeholaiDg  their  mother  at  a  distance,  started  up,  and 
bowing  to  4^e  bishop,  as  if  to  ask  his  permission,  hastened  to  meet 
her.  At  Uie  nght  of  her  sons  in  their  white  robes  of  baptism,  the 
mother,  who  had  kept  her  Christianity  concealed  for  so  many  years, 
overcome  by  her  feefmgs,  sunk  weepmg  to  the  ground.  The  bishop 
and  his  clergy  hanied  to  her  m  alarm,  —  rising  the  woman  from  the 
earth,  they  strove  to  quiet  her  mind,  supposing  she  had  fainted  from 
the  violence  of  her  grief.  But  as  soon  as  she  could  command  herself, 
and  find  language  to  express  her  feelings,  they  were  undeceived. 
"  I  praise  thee,"  —  were  her  first  words,  —  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thon 
source  of  all  hope  and  of  all  consolation,  that  I  behold  my  sons  initiated 
mto  thy  sacraments,  enlightened  by  the  fiuth  in  thy  divine  ^tji," 
Then  kissing  Ukd  embracing  her  sons,  she  added :  "  For  thou  know- 
est,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  for  many  years  I  hare  not  ceased,  in 
te  secret  recesses  of  my  heart,  to  recommend  these  yonths  to  thy 
eompassion,  beseeching  thee  to  do  in  them,  that  which  thou  now  bast 
done."  Ifext,tumingto  the  bishop,  she  thus  addressed  him:  "Blesa- 
ed  be  the  day  of  your  coming  to  this  city ;  for,  if  you  will  but  perse- 
vere, a  great  church  shaU  here  be  gathered  to  the  Lord.  Do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  grow  impatient  by  any  delay.  Behold !  I,  myself, 
who  stend  here  before  you,  do,  by  the  tud  of  Almighty  God,  encour- 
aged by  jour  presence,  reverend  father,  but  also  throwing  myself  on 
the  help  of  these  my  children,  confees  that  I  am  a  Christian,  a  troth 
which  till  now  I  dared  not  openly  acknowledge."  She  then  proceed- 
ed to  relate  her  whole  story,  ^e  bishop  thanked  God  for  the  won- 
derful leadings  of  his  grace;  he  assured  the  woman  of  his  hearty 
sympathy,  said  many  tbnigs  to  strengthen  and  encourage  her  m  the 
&ith,  and  presented  her  with  a  costly  robe  of  fur.  At  ^e  expiration 
of  the  eight  days,  when  the  newly-baptized  laid  aside  their  white 
robes,  he  made  them  a  valuable  present  of  fine  raiment,  and,  having 
g^ven  them  the  Holy  Sapper,  dismissed  them  to  go  home. 

This  remarkable  occurrence  was  immediately  attended  with  many 
important  consequences.  That  Christian  woman,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  her  rehgion  a  secret,  now  that  she  had  taken  the  first  step  and 
gathered  courage,  freely  and  openly  avowed  her  ffuth,  and  beoune 
herself  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Through  her  influence,  her  domes- 
tics, fdso  her  neighbors  and  friends,  and  her  entire  ^jsily,  were  induced 
to  receive  baptism.  The  two  young  men  became  preachera  to  the  youth. 
Viat,  they  spoke  of  the  bishop's  disinterested  love,  ever  active  in  pn>- 
noting  the  good  of  mankind ;  then  of  the  new,  comforting,  bliss-coiH 
fwring  truths  which  they  had  heard  fiom  his  lips.     The  ycaUi  flocked 
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to  tbe  Iwihop;  man;  vere  iostmctod  aad  baptised  by  him.  Th« 
jooDg  became  teachen  of  tbe  old ;  and  nnmbers  every  day  pre8et>teal 
tiiemselves  ope&Iy  for  baptism.  Bnt  vhen  the  father  c^  ibe  two  young 
men  vho  were  fint  baptized  came  to  be  informed  that  his  whcde  iamily 
had  become  Christians,  he  vas  e:(ceedingly  troubled  and  indignant  at 
hearing  it.  The  prudent  wife,  finding  that  he  was  retorning  home  in 
Ihis  state  4^  feeling,  despatched  some  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends  to 
naeet  lum  with  conuorting  and  soothing  words,  while  ^e  herself  pray- 
ed incessantly  for  his  conversion.  And  when  he  got  home,  and  saw  so 
many  of  bis  fellow-dtizens  and  neighbora  already  living  as  Christians, 
his  oppodticai  gradually  gave  way,  till  finally  be  consented  to  be  bap- 
tised himself  . 

When  tbne,  by  tDflnences  pnrely  B|Hritual,  the  way  had  been  fra- 
ured  for  the  triumph  of  Chnstiaraty  and  the  downfall  of  pagaiusm  in 
Stettin,  the  messengers  sent  to  the  FoUsh  duke  came  bacK,  announo- 


iDg  tluit  they  had  accomplished  the  object  of  their  nussioo.  The 
di&e,  in  tlie  very  be^nning  of  his  letter,  proclfumed  himself  an  enemy 
to  all  pagaoB ;  at  the  same  time  he  assured  them  that,  if  tbey  would 
•tude  mthfiilly  by  th^  promise,  uid  embrace  Christianity,  they  might 
look  for  peace  and  amity  on  a  solid  foundation ;  otherwise,  they  must 
expect  to  see  their  territory  laid  waste  by  fire  and  aword,  and  to 
experience  lus  et«mal  enmity.  He  first  reproached  them  for  tho 
rude  behavior  which  they  bad  shown  at  the  preaching  of  tbe  gospel ; 
but  declared  that,  notwithstanding  all  tins,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
denres  of  the  ambassador,  and  especially  oi  bishop  Otto,  he  was  de- 
termined to  forgive  them,  and  to  gnmt  them  peace  on  more  favor- 
able terms  than  ever,  provided  that  henceforth  they  nonld  futhfully 
observe  the  conditions  tbey  had  themselves  proposed,  and  show  docil- 
iij  to  their  religious  teachers.  The  favorable  impression  produced 
by  this  rejJy  was  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  bishop.  He  proposed 
at  once  to  ttie  assembled  people  that,  masmuch  as  the  wotslup  of  the 
true  C^  was  incapable  of  being  united  with  the  worehip  of  idols,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  dwelling  henceforth  for  the  living  God,  all  the 
monument^  (^  idolatry  should  be  destroyed.  Bat  as  they  still  clung 
to  their  beUef  in  the  reality  and  power  of  these  gods,  and  dreaded  their, 
vengeance,  he  with  his  clergy  proposed  to  go  forward  and  set  them 
the  example.  Signing  themselves  with  the  cross,  the  true  preserva- 
tive &om  all  evil,  and  armed  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes,  they  would 
proceed  to  demolish  all  those  monuments  of  idolatry ;  and  if  they 
remamed  unharmed,  it  should  be  a  token  to  all,  that  they  hod  nothing 
to  fear  imm  the  gods,  but  might  safely  follow  the  example  he  had 
^ven  Utem. 

This  was  done.  The  first  monument  destroyed  was  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  Slavic  god  Tri^v,  containing  an  image  of  that  divinity, 
and  decorated  on  iia  inner  walls  with  various  works  of  sculpture  and 
puntings  in  oil.  In  this  temple  were  many  precious  articles;  for  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  spoils  obtained  in  war  was  consecrated  to  thia 
deity,  and  depouted  here.  Abundance  of  costly  offerings  were  here 
to  be  found ;  goblets  of  bom  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  golden 
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hoiHB,  kmTea,  and  poniards  of  beaatifbl  workmanship.  AH  ttiese  arti- 
dea  it  vas  proposed  to  ^ve  to  the  hiahop ;  but  he  declined  receiving 
them.  "  God  forbid,"  stud  he,  "  that  v«  ahonld  think  of  enrich- 
in|;  onrselrefl  out  of  what  belongs  to  yon.  Snch  thin^  as  these,  and 
Bt31  more  heantafiil,  we  have  already  at  home."  Then,  after  haring 
^frinkled  them  with  holy  water  and  signed  them  with  the  cross,  he 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  With  this  proof  of 
a  dimnterested  lore,  that  arcadcd  the  very  appearance  of  selfishneBS, 
biabop  Otto  manifested  also  a  nngular  liberahty  of  Christian  spirit,  in 
Tefosing  to  ^ve  np  to  deatmction  that  which,  innocent  in  itself,  might 
be  devoted  to  better  uses  fcr  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  only  gift 
he  consented  to  receive  was  the  image  of  Triglav ;  of  which,  causmg 
&e  rest  of  the  body  to  be  destroyed,  he  preserved  the  triple'head  as 
a  trophy  of  tlie  victory  obtained  over  idolatry.  This  he  afterwards 
Bent  to  Borne,  in  evidence  of  what  he  bad  done  as  a  missionary  of  iha 
Bomaa  CSmrch,  for  the  destruction  of  paganism.  Three  other  buil^ 
in^  were  next  demc^bed,  temples'  erected  to  idols  where  tlie  people 
irere  aecnstomed  to  meet  for  their  sports  and  carousals,  as  well  as  kx 
deGberation  on  more  serictaa  matters.  In  destroying  or  removing  the 
monnments  of  the  old  idolatiy,  and  everything  connected  with  it.  Otto 
did  not,  with  heedless  fitnaticism,  beat  ^  cases  aUke,  but  was  govern- 
ed m  lus  mod?  of  procedure  by  a  {Hvdent  regard  to  circumstances. 
It  was  an  hnportaot  point  to  distingaiBh  between  those  objects  which, 
by  constantly  fnnushmg  some  ptunt  of  attachment  for  the  old  pagao 
bent,  would  serve  to  keep  it  ahve,  and  others  where  no^iing  c^  this 
kind  was  to  be  feared.  In  the  nranity  of  each  of  those  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  gods  was  to  be  found  one  of  those  ancient  oalo, 
regarded  everywhere  in  Germany  with  refi^us  veneration,'  and  be- 
B&  it  a  fbonttun.  Tbe  citizens  besought  the  bishop  that  these  oi^ 
nu^t  be  spared.  They  promised  to  withhold  from  them  all  asso- 
etatioDS  of  a  religious  character.  They  dmply  wished  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  shade  and  other  amenities  of  these  chosen  spots ;  wtudi  in- 
deed was  no  sin,  uid  he  complied  with  thdr  request.  Among  other 
objects,  however,  there  was  a  hoise  considered  sacred,  which  in  times 
of  war  was  employed  for  purposes  of  divination.^  In  demanding  the 
removal  of  all  such  objects.  Otto  was  inexorably  severe ;  he  would  not 
sDow  one  of  them  to  remun ;  since  he  was  aware  cf[  the  influenoe 
which  these  superstitions  were  still  wont  to  exert  even  long  after  the 
destroction  of  paganism.  He  msisted,  therefore,  ^t  the  sacred  horse 
ahoold  be  sent  into  another  country  and  sold.  Notwitiistanding  these 
decided  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  paganism,  not  a  man  bad  liie 
bcddnesB  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence,  except  the  priest  whose  bun- 
neas  it  was  to  tend  and  manage  the  sacred  horse.  But  the  sudden 
deatii  of  this  man,  who  had  stood  up  alone  for  tiie  honor  of  the  gods, 

'  Coodnm.  '  Soe  toI.  iii,  p.  31.  vorable  omen.    Honai  mn  held  uiavd 

*  Nim  jareUiii,  cadi  ui  ell  \oiia,  were  k1m>  amonnt  th*  udent  Qanuaiu,  mt- 

piKed  in  ■  row.    The  hon«  wu  titin  lad  cUUt  lor  tbo  pnipOM  of  propbecr,    Vid. 

DTCr  tbeni,  and  if  be  puied  wiihou  toncli-  TiaL  Germanui  c  x;  Gnmn'a  DeuUcto 

i^  one  of  tbem,  Ibii  wu  con^dered  a  Ct-  Mjthologie,  m.  87B,  a.  d.  £ 
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waa  favorably  oonstraed  as  ft  divine  judgment.  After  die  temples  Had 
been  destroyed,  the  people  were  admitted  to  baptism ;  and  the  same 
order  vaa  observed  here  as  at  Pyritz,  numbers  presenting  themeelrea 
at  a  time,  and  reodring  the  ordinance,  after  a  discourse  had  been 
preached  to  tbem  on  the  doctrines  of  &ith.  Hanng  tarried  here  fire 
montfaa  in  the  whole,  Otto  departed  from  Stettin,  learing  behind  lum 
a  church  with  a  priest. 

From  Bt«ttin,  he  visited  ft  few  of  t}ie  places  belonong  to  the  terri- 
tory of  tbat  city.i  He  then  went  by  water,  down  the  (Mer,  and  across 
the  Baltic  sea,  to  Julin.  The  inhabitimts  of  this  town  having  agreed 
with  the  bishop,  that  they  would  follow  the  example  rf  the  capital 
taty,  had  already  sent  persons  to  Stettin,  for  the  ptupcee  of  obbuoing 
exact  injormalion  respecting  the  nuumer  in  wMch  the  gospel  .was  thero 
received.  The  news  they  obtained  could  not  fail  to  make  the  most 
&vorable  impression ;  and  Otto  was  received  in  Julin  with  demonstafr 
tions  of  Joy  and  respect.  The  activity  of  the  clergy  during  the  two 
months  w^ch  they  spent  in  &ia  place,  scarcely  sufficed  to  ^ptiie  all 
who  offered  themselves.  After  the  Christum  chnrch  had  thus  been 
jdanted  in  tbe  two  chief  cities  of  Fommerania,  the  qaestion  arose 
where  should  the  first  bi^opric  be  founded.  Otto  and  diike  Wartis- 
1st  agreed  that  Jnlin  was  tiie  UMst  Boitable  j^ace  to  be  made  the  fiist 
Hat  of  a  bishopric  fw  Fommerania ;  partiy,  beoanse  Una  <nty  was  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  convenient  central  pomt,  and  pftrtly  beoanse  the 
rude  peoide  here,  inclined  by  nature  to  be  refiwitory  ana  iosident,  and 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  infection  of  paganism,  especi^y  needed  the 
oonstant  presence  and  overaight  of  a  bishop.'  Two  churches  were 
here  begun.  Frcan  this  place  Otto  went  to  »  dty  called  Clonoda,  or 
Clodona,'  where,  taking  advantage  d  the  abundance  of  wood,  he  erected 
I  draroh  ;*  next,  he  fvoceeded  to  a  city  which  had  suffered  extremely 
by  the  ravages  attending  the  war  irith  Fdand  ^  and  frcmi  thence  to 
u)lbe^.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  Were  now  absent  on 
voyages  of  traffic  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea ;  and  those  that  re- 
mained at  iKHue  were  unwilling  to  make  a  dectuon  till  a  general 
assembly  could  be  holden  of  ul  tlie  peoide:  the  bi^op,  however, 
finally  succeeded  in  indwnng  l^em  to  receive  baptism.  The  city  of 
Belgrade  was  the  extreme  pinnt  (tf  his  raiseiMary  tour ;  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  reserve  the  extending  of  the  misuon  to  the  re- 
tnuning  parts  of  Fommerania  for  a  future  day,  aa  the  a^rs  of  his 
own  diocese  now  called  him  home.  Bat  first,  he  felt  bound  to  make  ft 
Tiatation-tour  to  the  communities  already  founded  by  him,  and  beal«ir 
confirmation  on  those  who  had  before  beisn  b&ptased.  iiaaj  whom  he 
had  not  met  with  on  his  first  Tiut,  being  then  absent  on  voyages  of 

'  Tbe  unknown  inthor  loentioiM  two  cm-  '  According  lo  Kuaptnefa  inler)iiet>' 

do,  GratieiA  uid  Labinam,  the  fiiu  Oan,  lion,  CUfnov. 

tbewcood  Lebb^n,  accoiding  to  ths  prob-  *  "  Quia  locoi  nnMmiaiii  ent  et  »""'% 

able  coqiectiini  of  KanngisaMr.    Sec  lui  du  ec  lignaadaedificwidani  >upp«tol>*''^ 

QweUdiM  TOO  PoauaerD,  p.  6W.  '  KumgiMiar  nuke*  ii  piobahle,  fnun  w 

'  "  Ut    gsn>  upem    ex  jogi  doclorii  nune  uul  liiuMuui,  iluC  ihii  ptwe  *** 

— ^ B(,"i»jiOtto'ia>iii.  MuiganL 
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tnde,  now  presentod  tlienuelves  for  baptum.  The  drarehn,  whoM 
finsdations  he  bKd  lud  dnring  hie  first  rendence  in  these  districU, 
bd  in  the  mean  time  been  completed,  and  he  waa  enabled  to  oona^ 
crate  them.  The  Cbriatian  Fommeraaians  now  beioaght  him,  the 
beloTed  fennder  of  their  churches,  to  renuuD  with  them  himself  and 
be  their  bishop;  but  he  could  not  oonsent.  Having  spent  a  vear 
lacking  five  weeks  in  Pommerania,  he  haatened  back,  that  be  might 
be  with  lus  flock  at  the  celebration  of  Palm-Sanday.  He  directed 
lot  eonrae  once  more  through  Poland,  where  he  met  duke  BolealKV, 
sod  reported  to  him  the  Bueceasfnl  inue  of  his  enterpriae.  As  Otto 
eoold  not  ht^d  Ae  first  bishopric  himself,  Boleslav  nominated  to  Ihia 
post  Adalbert,  one  of  his  chaiduns,  who  b;  bis  direction  had  acccHiv- 
panied  bishop  Otto  as  an  aasiatant.  Otto  himself  left  several  priests 
m  Pomraeraiua  to  prosecute  the  work  which  had  been  commenced : 
bnt  thej  were  too  few  in  nomber  to  complete  the  establishment  of 
the  Chnstian  church ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  any  of  them  would 
posaees  the  ardor  and  courage  of  their  leader.  As  the  time  he  was 
aUe  to  pass  in  the  eevei^  places  was  comparatively  so  short ;  as 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
pec^de ;  as  political  motives  had  cooperated,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
many,  to  {Koenre  their  convermou,  so  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  this  eoDTermcn  of  great  masses  was  very  far  from  being  a  per- 
SMoeot  and  tbotonf^  work. 

lite  CSuiatiao  wraship  <f  God  baring  now  been  introduced  into  <»» 
Uf  of  Fommerania,  whilst  paganism  reigned  in  the  other,  the  neces- 
sary remit  was  that  a  strSdng  contrast  presented  itself  betwoen  the 
two  portioM ;  and  the  example  of  ancient  customs,  rf  the  popular 
ftativals  of  pagamsm,  its  amusements  and  its  carousals,  among  the 
pa^na  ndriit  easily  entice  back  the  others  again  into  their  former 
nalHts.  They  would  yeani  after  their  old  unconstrained,  national 
mode  of  life.  The  resbictions  under  which  Chiistiamty  and  the 
diun^,  with  its  laws  concerning  CietingB,  laid  their  untutoied  nature, 
mi^t  he  felt  by  them  as  an  intolerable  yoke,  which  they  longed  to 
exchange  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  freedom ;  and  Sius  it 
nug^t  happen  that,  in  tike  distriots  where  Otto  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Chnstian  church,  the  pagan  party  would  again  lift  up  its  head, 
and  paganism  begin  once  more  to  extend  its  empire.  Such  fluctua- 
tioos  in  the  ccmflict  between  Christianity  and  paganism  —  as  in  the 
early  lustory  of  Christianity,  wMcb,  having  made  rapid  progress  at 
first,  immediately  encountered  a  strong  reaction  of  paganism — are 
ofiai  fimnd  recuniug  in  the  history  of  misuoos.  We  may  mention, 
as  ao  example  funushed  by  the  modem  history  of  missions,  the  mis- 
non  ammig  the  Societr  Isbnds  of  Australia. 

Gladly  would  Otto  hare  gone  earlier  to  the  help  of  the  new  choroh 
in  its  distress ;  but  various  public  misfortunes,  and  the  political  a&irs 
in  which  he  became  involved  as  an  estate  of  the  German  empire,  pro- 
rented  him,  for  full  three  years,  from  fulfilling  his  wish.  It  was  not 
till  the  spring  of  the  year  1128,  that  he  could  visit  the  field  in  person. 
But  to  ftToid  laying  any  farther  burden  on  the  dukes  of  Poland  and 
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Bohemia,  he  nov  chose  another  route,  whiob  hod  been  made  preoi^ 
cable  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Slario  populations  in  those  districtfl. 
He  directed  his  journey  through  Saxonv,  Priegnitz,  and  the  territories 
which  were  rcokoned  as  belon^ng  to  Leuticia,  to  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Pommerania.  He  detemuned  also,  in  this  second  misuon,  to  de- 
fray all  his  personal  expenses  and  those  of  his  attendants  out  of  Us 
own  purse,  and  to  take  with  him  a  large  number  of  valuable  presents. 
To  this  end  he  purchased,  in  Halle,  a  quantity  td  grain  and  other 
merohandise,  intended  for  presents,  all  of  wluch  he  placed  on 
board  vessels,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Saale  to  the  Elbe  and  Harel, 
after  which  the  lading  was  conveyed  cmward  by  fifty  wagons.  H« 
arrived  firet  at  a  part  of  Pommerania  where  the  gospel  had  not  yet 
been  preached,  and  entering  the  ci^  of  Demmin,  found  but  one  old 
acquaintance,  in  the  person  of  the  governor.  Here,  on  the  next  day, 
he  met  his  old  friend,  duke  Wartislav.  The  duke  was  on  his  return, 
laden  with  spoils,  from  a  suoceasfiil  war  with  tiie  neighboring  Leu- 
tunaaa.  Many  ughts  were  here  presented  to  tiie  eyes  of  Otto,  which 
oould  not  fltil  to  make  a  very  painfiil  imj^esuon  on  his  benevdenb 
heart.  Tite  army  (£  the  duke  nad  brought  awav  a  number  of  cap- 
tives; these  wen  to  be  divided  in  common  with  the  rest  of  toe 
booty.  Among  them  were  to  be  found  many  persons  of  weak  aod  deli- 
cate coostitutions.  Husbands  were  to  be  separated  from  their  wives, 
wives  fr>om  tiieir  husbands,  pareots  from  tiieir  sons.  The  bishop  inter- 
oeded  with  the  duke  in  their  behalf,  and  persuaded  him  to  liberate  the 
weakest,  and  not  to  separate  near  kinsmen  and  relatives  from  each 
other.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  pud  from  his  own  funds  the 
nnsom-money  for  many  who  were  still  paguis.  These  he  instructed  in 
OinBtianity,  baptized,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Otto  and 
the  duke  ^owed  every  kindness  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  pres- 
ents. They  agreed  that,  on  Whitanatide,  now  dose  at  hand,  a  diet 
dwuld  be  held  at  Usedom,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  several  states  to 
oonsent  to,  and  take  an  active  part  in,  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
lian  chureh.  In  tiie  letter-missive,  it  was  ezpreaaly  announced,  that 
the  errand  of  bishop  Otto  was  to  preach  the  Christian  religitxk,  and 
that  this  was  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  diet.  Otto  next 
laded  a  vessel  on  the  river  Peene,  with  all  his  goods,  which  thus  after 
three  days  arrived  at  Usedom.  He  himself,  however,  with  a  few  at 
teodants,  proceeded  Imeoroly  along  the  banks  of  the  Peene  to  that 
dty,  tailing  advantage  of  this  jaunt  to  prepare  the  way,  wherever 
he  went,  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

In  Usedom,  he  found  then  were  already  some  scattered  seeds  of 
Christianity,  conveyed  there  by  the  priests  he  had  left  belund  him. 
Still  more  was  done  by  himself.  At  this  place  the  deputies  of  the 
states,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  duke,  now  came  together, 
0(»npoBed  partly  of  such  as  had  always  remained  pagans  and  partly 
of  those  who  had  been  previously  converted,  but  during  Otto's  al»enoe 
had  relapsed  into  paganism.  The  duke  presented  to  them  the  bi^op, 
—  a  man  whose  whole  appearance  commanded  respect.  In  an  im- 
presuve  discourse,  in  which  he  invited  tbem  to  set  thdr  pe(^  tha 
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•sample  of  embraoing  the  wonhip  of  Qie  ^e  God,  he  bade  them  n- 
nurk  (hat  the  excuse  Qiey  had  umji  offered  woidd  no  kmger  aral 
them,  namely,  that  the  preachers  of  this  reli^on  were  a  needy,  oon- 
temptible  set  of  men,  in  whom  no  oonfidence  coold  be  placed,  and  who 
poTsned  this  basineas  merely  to  get  a  liriog.  Here  they  beheld  one 
tjg  the  highest  digmtaries  of  the  Germati  empire,  who  a^  home  po*- 
■essed  everything  in  abuidance,  —  gold, nlver,  precious  stones;  a 
man  on  whom  no  <me  conld  fix  a  ans^ncion  that  be  sought  aoytlung  for 
himself;  who,  <»  the  OHttrwry,  had  relinqoished  a  life  of  boon  and 
of  ease,  and  applied  his  own  property  to  the  object  of  commnmoating 
to  them  that  b«aBiire  which  he  i»ized  as  the  highest  good.  These 
words  had  their  effect ;  and  the  whole  assembly  deolared  tJiemselreB 
ready  to  puisae  any  course  which  the  bishop  might  propose  to  them. 
The  latter  now  began ;  and,  taking  occafflon  from  the  festival  of  Wbit- 
snntide,  spoke  of  w  pace  a&d  soodnesa  of  Ood,  <^  the  fbr^yenesa  of 
no,  and  m  tiie  conmnmicatkn  of  the  ^ty  Qhost  and  his  ^fts.  His 
words  made  a  profimid  impression ;  the  apostates  professed  repent- 
ance, and  ib»  bishop  reoondled  them  with  tbe  chnrcb.  Those  who 
had  always  been  paeans,  safiered  Uimneelves  to  be  instraeted  in 
Christiamty  and  sobmitted  to  baptism.  A  decree  of  the  diet  pemut" 
ted  tJie  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  places.  Otto  was  ocou^oed 
here  a  whole  week.  He  then  oonoladed  to  extend  Ms  labors  still 
farther,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the  duke.  The  latter  declared  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  tiie  diet,  the  whole  country  stood  open  to 
hun.  The  bishop  now  commenced  sending  his  olergy,  two  by  two, 
into  all  the  towns  and  villages,  intending  to  f(^ow  them  himself.  . 

But  althoDgh  the  decree  of  the  diet  possessed  Hie  validity  of  a  law, 
jet  such  was  not  the  eharacter  and  spint  of  the  people  that  obedience 
mold  necessarily  follow  in  alt  cases.  There  were  important  old. 
dtiea  wbo  nuuntained  a  certus  independence ;  and  in  many  districts 
the  ancient  popular  religion  had  a  powerful  party  in  its  favor,  who 
were  difisad^ed  with  this  decree.  Among  these  cities  was  the  town 
<£  Wtdgast,  a  place  to  which  bishop  Otto  had  determined  to  go  first. 
A  priest  lived  here,  who  for  a  year  had  made  it  his  busineas  to  resist 
the  spread  of  Christiaiiity,  to  exdte  against  it  the  hatred  of  the  people, 
and  to  enkindle  Uieir  seal  for  the  honor  of  their  ancient  deities; 
though  he  had  been  unable  as  yet  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  public 
decree  in  reference  to  tiieae  matters.  But  now,  when  the  diet  had 
passed  a  decree  so  favorable  for  the  diSuson  of  Christianity,  this 
priest  thou^t  himself  bound  to  make  a  final  effort  to  carry  out  by 


Early  the  next  nx^ning,  a  peasant  pasmng  along  the  road  on  his  way 
to  the  ci^,  heard  a  voice  call  ,out  to  hum  from  the  dark  forest,  ttai  bid 
him  stop  and  listen.  Already  terrified  at  the  voice,  be  was  still  more  . 
imaied  at  beholding  a  figure  clothed  in  white.  The  priest,  following 
up  the  impressiiHi,  represented  himself  as  the  hif^est  of  the  nationu 
gods,  who  had  chosen  here  to  make  his  appearance.    He  sigDified  his 
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uiger  at  the  i«cepti<m  whicb  fiie  worship  cS  the  strange  Qod  had 
met  with  in  the  conntrj,  and  bade  the  man  say  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  ci^,  that  the  man  must  not  be  i^owed  to  live  who  should  attempt 
to  introduce  among  them  the  worship  of  that  strange  God.  When 
the  credulous  peasant  came  to  tell  his  story  in  the  city,  l^e  priest 
who  had  played  this  tiick,  first  put  cm  the  ^r  of  a  skeptic,  with  a 
view  to  draw  ont  the  peasant  into  a  new  and  more  defied  accoont 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  bo  as  to  aviul  himself  of  the  &esh 
impreBnon  of  the  story.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  hy  it  on  the 
popular  mind,  titat  the  citizens  passed  a  decree  ordaining  that  if  tiie 
Dtsbop  or  any  of  lua  associates  entered  the  city,  they  ehoold  instantJy. 
be  put  to  death,  and  that  any  citizen  who  harbored  diem  in  his  house 
diould  suffer  the  like  punishment. 

These  events  had  transpired,  and  such  was  the  tone  of  the  pqpn- 
lar  feeling,  when  the  two  missionaries  sent  before  turn  by  the  bishops 
Ulric  and  Allnn,  —  the  latt«r  of  whom,  possesmng  a  ready  knowledge 
of  the  Slavic  language,  was  commonly  employed  by  him  as  an  inter- 
preter, —  arrived  at  Wolgast,  without  dreaming  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves.  Conformably  to  the  Pommeranian 
manners,  they  met  mth  an  hospitable  reception  from  the  wife  of  the 
burgomaster,  a  woman  who,  though  not  a  Christi&n,  was  distinguished 
for  a  reverence  quite  free  from  fui&ticism  towards  the  unknown  God, 
as  well  as  for  her  active  philanthropy.  But  when,  after  being  entei^ 
ttuned  by  the  woman,  they  proceeded  to  explam  jrho  they  were,  and 
the  object  of  their  visit,  she  was  struck  with  consternation,  md  in- 
formed them  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Still,  she 
was  detennined  to  observe  futiifully  the  laws  of  hospitality.      She 

rted  the  strangers  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  an  upper  part  of 
house,  and  caused  their  baggie  to  be  quickly  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  ci^.  It  is  true,  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers  whom  she  entertained  soon  awakened  suspicion 
among  the  excited  multitude;  but  as  the  practice  of  hospitali^ 
to  strangers  was  so  common  a  ttung  in  Pommerania,  she  found  no 
difficulty  in  evading  t^ie  questions  of  ^e  curious,  declaring  that  strao- 
gers  were  indeed  enterttuned  by  her,  as  oftentimes  before,  but  that 
fttter  taking  their  repast,  they  haj  left  her ;  and  as  the  persona  who 
inquired  saw  no  signs  of  their  being  still  in  the  house,  they  gave  ap 
their  suspicions. 

The  account  of  these  movements  had  already  reached  TTsedom ;  bhA 
the  duke,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  accompany  tjie  bishop  to 
Wolgast  with  a  large  band  of  followers,  among  whom  wero  some  of 
the  members  of  the  diet,  and  several  armed  soldiers.  Three  days 
had  been  spent  by  the  two  ecclemastics  in  their  place  of  concealmeat, 
when  by  l£e  arrival  of  so  powerful  a  protector  they  felt  themselves 
perfectiy  safe,  uid  at  liberty  to  emerge  from  their  retnat.  The  bishop, 
thus  sustained,  was  enabled  to  commence  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
But  when  the  authority  of  the  duke  had  restored  quiet  in  the  city, 
and  the  pagan  party  was  forced  to  keep  still,  a  feeling  of  security 
took  possession  oS  some  of  the  ecoleaiastics.    They  ridiculed  the  two 
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ptieata,  when  &ey  spoke  of  their  Dftrrow  escape.  The;  sepu«ted 
mm  the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  Qie  oompany,  desinffiii);  prudence  u 
m  better  tium  cowardice.  Mining  feaTlesfll;  among  the  people,  Uiej 
attempted  to  slip  into  tiie  temple.  By  this  tat,  however,  the  fbry  of 
the  pagans  was  stirred  np  afresh ;  eepetnallj  u  the  suspicion  got 
abroad,  tiiat  they  were  seeking  an  opportuni^  to  set  fire  to  the  tem- 
ple. Troops  of  anned  peoj^e  began  to  assemble.  The  priest  Uliio, 
pM«eiving  these  agns  of  an  impencHng  tomnlt,  stud :  "  X  shall  not 
otmaent  to  tempt  my  God  m  often,"  and  retnnung  back  to  tiie  bishop, 
he  was  fidlowed  by  all  the  others  except  one  ecclefflaatic,  named  En* 
codiic,  who  had  siiTanoed  too  &r,  and  already  had  his  hand  on  the 
door  of  the  temple.  The  pagans  now  mshed  npon  lum  in  a  body,  iih 
tending  to  make  hhn  ibe  victun  of  their  common  vengeance  agunst 
the  whole  part?.  Seeing  no  other  place  of  refuge,  urged  by  the  fear 
<i  inunediate  death,  he  penetrated  into  tlie  mmoet  puts  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  this  desperate  moTement  is  said  to  have  saved  lum.  Sns- 
oended  in  ths  temple  was  a  shield,  wrought  witb  great  art  and  em- 
Bossed  with  gold,  dedicated  to  Oerovit,  tiio  god  of  war,  which  waa 
te^rded  as  inviolably  sacred,  and  supposed  to  render  the  person  of 
him  who  bore  it  also  inviolable.  As  the  eoclenastic,  fl^ng  for  his  life, 
nua  ronnd  tiie  temple  looking  for  a  weapon  of  defence  or  a  place  of 
WHMsealment,  he  descried  this  dkield,  and  sradng  it,  sprang  into  the 
midst  of  the  furious  crowd.  Everybody  now  fled  before  lum.  Not  a 
man  dared  lay  hands  on  him ;  and  thus,  runmng  for  his  life,  he  got 
Mfely  back  to  his  companions.  The  Inshop  took  oocaaon  from  this 
nt^ent  to  exhort  his  clei^  to  greater  caution.  He  otrntanued  his 
Ukhs  in  Utis  place,  natil  the  people  had  demolished  all  their  temples, 
and  the  foundation  was  lud  of  a  church,  over  winch  he  set  one  of  lus 
^letgy  as  the  priest. 

Without  bemg  aocompnaied  by  the  dnke,  who  probably  had  hastened 
to  lus  assistance  solely  on  account  of  the  oocnrrenoeB  at  Wolgast, 
Otto  proceeded  to  Qiitzkow.  It  agreed  alike  wilb  his  temperament 
and  his  jwinnples  to  accomplish  the  whole  work  before  him  by  no 
other  power  than  that  of  love,  which  wins  the  heart.  He  never  made 
■ay  nse  of-lusix^tifial  connections  except  for  tfaeporpoee  of  securing 
himBelf  in  tlw  first  daoe  against  Oie  fiiry  of  the  pagaQS.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  gratafjrmg  to  him,  iritenevep  he  found  he  could  dispense 
mtb  the  arm  of  secular  power.  Hanng  left  the  duke  free  to  attend 
to  hifl  own  affiurs,  he  felt  more  at  liberty  to  decline  the  proposition 
of  lus  old  friend,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Baren,  afterwards  founder 
(€  Mai^  Brandenburg,  who,  on  being  informed  of  the  popular  move- 
nenls  at  Wi^gast,  o&red  by  his  envoys,  that  met  the  bishop  at  Giits^ 
kov,  to  asast  bim  against  the  obsttnate  pagans.  In  Giitskow,  Otto 
would  have  found  eaaer  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  had  he 
ecDsented  to  spare  a  new  and  mapuficent  tmple,  which,  considered 
■8  a  work  of  art,  was  recktmed  a  ffeeA  ornament  to  the  city.  Mag- 
nificent presents  were  oKred  to  him,  if  he  would  yield,  finally,  he 
WIS  entreated  to  convert  tiiis  temfde  into  a  Chriatian  church,  as  had 
been  done  licu^time ;  but  the  bishop,  who,  not  without  reaaon,  fear^ 
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the  conaeqneoceB  wUch  wonld  result  from  anj  mizhm  (S  Christiaiutf 
villi  paguuBm,  betieTod  it  inexpedient,  indulgent  as  he  was  in  oUier 
respects,  to  give  war  in  this  instance  ;>  and  by  a  comparison  diawD 
from  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  he  endeaTored  to  make  ^e  people 
understand,  that  he  conld  not,  in  coueUtencj  mth  their  own  good, 
comply  with  their  wishes.  "  Would  you  think,"  sud  he  to  the  pet^ 
taoners,  "  of  sowing  grtun  among  thorns  and  thistles  7  No,  yoa  would 
fint  jduclc  up  the  w«eds,  that  the  seed  of  the  wheat  might  have  room 
to  grow.  80  I  must  first  remove  from  the  midst  of  you  eTerylhing 
that  belongs  to  the  seed  of  idolatiy,  those  thorns  to  my  preachmg,  in 
or^er  that  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel  may  bring  forth  frnit  in  tout 
hearts  to  the  QTerlasting  life."  And  by  such  representations,  daily 
repeated,  he  fioaJly  overcame  the  reustance  of  tJiese  people,  so  that 
with  their  own  huds  th^  destroyed  the  temple  uid  its  idob.  But 
on  the  other  hutd,  to  in^mnify  &e  people  for  the  loss  of  Uieir  m^ 
nificent  building,  he  lealously  pushed  forward  the  erecticm  of  a  stateKr 
church ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sanctoaiy  with  the  altar  was  finished, 
seized  upon  this  occasion,  since  he  could  not  remun  among  them  taU 
the  entire  structure  was  finished,  of  appointing  a  splendid  festival  Ga 
its  dedication ;  one  which  should  outshine  w  their  previous  pagan 
celebrations,  and  be  a  true  national  festival.  Whan  nobles  and  oaat- 
moneis  were  all  assembled  at  this  celebration,  and  the  whole  ceremo- 
nial of  tho  church,  customary  on  such  occanons,  had  been  solemnly 
observed,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  assembled  multitude  the  syio- 
boUoal  meanmg  of  these  ob«ervances,  and,  directing  their  attentim 
from  the  outward  signs  to  the  mner  substance,  warned  them  agunst 
the  delusive  supposition  that  the  requiffltions  of  Ohristianify  ccmd  be 
satisfoctorily  met  by  mere  outward  forms.  He  labored  to  make  it 
plain  to  them,  that  the  highest  meaning  of  the  consecration  of  » 
ehurch  had  reference  to  the  ewsecration  of  God's  temjde  in  the  soul 
of  every  behever,  since  Christ  dwells  by  futh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
fiudi&l.  And  after  having  thus  interpreted  the  several  obeervanoea^ 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  diue's  vassals,  Kislav,  the  governor  of  this 
district,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Sie  states  lately 
holden  at  Usedom,  had  then  been  baptized  by  Mm,  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  made  an  honest  profesooa  of  Christianity.  For  the  purpose  of 
brining  out  in  him  the  truth  which  each  man  was  to  apply  to  him- 
self, said  he,  "  Thou  art  the  true  house  of  God,  my  beloved  son.  Thoo 
Shalt,  this  day,  be  consecrated  and  dedicated ;  consecrated  to  God,  thy 
Almighty  Croator ;  so  that,  separated  from  every  foreign  master,  thoo 
nayest  be  exclusively  his  dweMi^  and  his  poesesdon.  Therefore,  my 
beloved  son,  do  not  hinder  tiiis  consecration.  For  Uttle  avuls  it  to 
have  outwardly  consecrated  the  house  thou  seest  before  thee,  if  a  like 
ocHisecration  be  not  made  in  thy  own  soul  also."  The  bishop  here 
paused ;  or  periksps  Mhtlav  interrupted  lum.*  At  any  rate,  Mitlftv, 
who  felt  these  words,  of  which  he  well  understood  the  import,  enter 

*  See  Tol- ifi,  ^  la.  foiuid  in  diu  place  eiligfatdeOden^  which 

'  In  tbt  Hm.  L  c  iii,  c  9,  C  79,  CmiU.    lekrea  tbe  mMning  mtoetMiik 
IML  utiq.  ed.  Buniige,  iii,  3,  there  ii  to  be 
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Eb  ft  goad  into  his  Bod,  demanded  —  What  then  vaa  reqnirad  on  his 
^rt  m  order  to  such  a  cooaecration  of  Ood*B  temple  within  Urn  ? 
xhe  tnahop,  plunlj  perceiTing  by  this  question  that  the  man's  heart  was 
tooched  by  &e  Spirit  of  God,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  so  favorable 
•D  indication,  ana  to  follow  np  the  leadings  of  the  divme  prompter, 
lepfied  :■  "  In  part  thon  hast  began  already,  my  son,  to  be  a  house  of 
Oed.  See  that  thon  art  wholfy  so.  For  Qam  haat  already  ezchan^ 
idolatry  for  faith  by  attaining  to  Qie  grace  of  baptism.  It  remams 
that  thon  ghonldBt  adorn  futh  by  works  of  piety."  And  he  required 
in  particolar,  tbat  he  should  renounce  and  abandon  all  deeds  of  vio- 
lettoe,  all  rapaci^,  oppression,  fraud,  and  shedding  of  blood.  He 
edorled  him  to  adopt  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  his  rule,  never  to  do 
unto  othen  otherwise  than  he  would  be  done  by.  And  tiiat  he  might 
oarry  out  this  rule  into  immediate  practice,  he  called  upon  him  to  set 
at  liberty  thoee  penons  whom  he  had  confined  for  debt,  and  who  were 
now  jonmg  in  prison ;  or  at  least  such  of  tiiem  as  were  of  the  same 
household  of  faith.  To  this  Mjilav  replied :  "  What  you  leqture  of 
me  is  extremely  hard ;  for  many  of  those  penons  are  owing  me  large 
nma  of  money."  Upon  this,  tiie  bishop  reminded  him  of  the  petilitm 
m  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgave  our 
debfans."  Only  then  would  he  be  certain  of  receiving  the  forgjve- 
DBfls  of  his  sins  fimn  the  Lord,  when  he  felt  ready,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  release  all  his  debtora.  "  Well,  then,"  atud  ]N&laT, 
deeply  doling,  "  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  gjve  them 
all  their  liberty ;  that  so,  according  to  your  words,  my  sins  may  be 
forgiven,  and  tiie  consecration  of  which  you  spoke  may  be  perfected 
in  me  this  day."  This  act  of  ItCstav  spread  joy  all  around,  and  as 
additional  interest  was  thus  given  to  the  festival.  There  was  one 
nifloner,  however,  of  whom  MjjilaT  had  sud  nothing.  A  nobleman  of 
Denmark,  owing  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  gdd,  had  gjven  his  soa 
■B  a  security ;  and  this  young  man,  bound  in  fetten,  lay  pimng  in  a 
sobtenanean  cell.  A  mere  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  bun,  — 
the  only  iniUvidual  who  had  not  been  set  free.  One  of  the  vessels 
needed  for  the  consecration  of  the  church  was  missing ;  and  the  ec- 
clesiaBtics  wlule  searching  for  it  in  one  corner  and  another,  at  length 
cane  npon  the  cell  where  this  youth  lay  confined.  He  im[Jored  them 
to  help  him.  But  as  Mizlav  had  already  done  so  much,  the  bishop 
felt  unwilling  to  demand  of  turn  this  final  sacrifice.  Still,  it  distressed 
lum  to  think  that  so  joyfiil  a  festival  should  he  saddened  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  one  unfortunate  being.  He  first  resorted  to  prayer,  and  fervently 
b<»iought  the  Almighty  that,  to  crown  the  joy  of  this  blessed  festi- 
Tal,  he  would  have  compassion  on  the  case  of  this  only  unhappy 
individual.  Then  setting  before  bis  clergy  how  he  had  already  ob- 
tained so  many  self-denying  acts  &om  l£zlav  (hat  he  did  not  feel  at 
ISwrty  to  press  him  any  &rther,  he  proposed  that  they  should  speak 
to  him :  and  after  assuring  him  tiiat  the  bishop  knew  how  to  apjure- 
(sate  the  sacrifices  he  had  already  made,  introduce  the  subject  with 
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iH  ponoble  genUenoBB.  This  wu  done :  ud  Mulav  fin&ll;  dedated 
that  he  was  ready  to  offer  this  laat  and  meet  difficult  aacrifice.  "  Nay," 
8ud  he  to  the  bishop,  "  I  am  ready,  if  required,  to  gire  up  my  per- 
■on,  aad  all  that  I  call  mine,  fox  tbe  name  of  my  Lord  Jeaua  Cluist.** 
The  example  of  the  principal  man  of  the  district  had  its  effect  m 
many  others,  who  strove  according  to  their  means,  to  evince  in  Gko 
manner  the  genuineneBs  of  &s  change  tliey  had  experienced. 

Subsequent  to  theae  events,  bishop  Otto  endewed  himself  to  ttie 
FommeranianB,  by  his  exertloDS  to  save  them  from  a  great  publio 
calamity ;  for  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  a  military  expedition, 
threatened  by  doke  Boleslav  of  Poland,  who  bad  become  irritated  hj 
the  apostasy  of  a  part  of  the  Pommeranians  fi<om  Cbristaauity,  and  br 
their  neglect  to  Mfil  certain  articles  of  an  old  treaty,  was  preventML 
Soon  after,  he  had  a  conference  witii  dnkd  Wartialav  at  Usedom; 
probably  for  the  pnrpose  of  repcn^n^  his  tnnsactions  with  the  doke 
of  Poland,  and  also  (a  adrising  witii  hun  about  the  policy  of  extending 
the  miarionary  operations  and  establisbing  some  new  stations.  In 
regard  to  this  matter,  however,  animated  as  he  oerttunly  was  by  ao 
ardent  zeal  for  tiie  cause  of  Christ,  he  atUI  fiuled  to  act  with  apoetoUe 
prudence.  For  notwitiistanding  that  the  work  m  Pommenuua  went 
on  at  present  so  proeperonaly,  and  everything  depended  on  taking 
advantage  of  fkvoraUe  circumstances ;  and  ootwithstanding  so  ma<£ 
still  remained  for  him  to  do  here,  he  thought  ot  abandiming  the  field 
before  he  had  fiilly  taken  poeses^n  of  it,  or  provided  for  its  perma- 
nent occupation,  to  go  in  quest  of  another  which  promised  less  success, 
and  which  might  eaaly  prove  the  means  of  bringing  all  lus  earthly 
labors  to  a  sudden  termination.  His  eye  had  fixed  itself  eagerly  on 
the  island  of  Bugen,  about  a  day's  journey  distant ;  and  an  earnest 
longing  beset  him  to  appear  amon^  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  a 
BmaJl  warlike  tribe  aealously  devoted  to  heathenism,  aad  preadi  to 
them  die  gospel.  The  spread  of  Christianity  among  their  nm^bors 
the  PunmeraDians,  had  roused  the  animoaty  of  me  pagan  pec^e 
OQ  the  island  c{  Biigen  to  a  more  ezbavagant  [ntch ;  ana  they  wmt- 
ened  death  to  the  bishop  if  he  ventured  to  approach  them.  Otto  wm 
not  to  be  deterred,  however,  by  such  threats,  from  attempting  tiie 
expedition ;  on  the  contrary,  his  seal  was  inflamed  to  exhibit  uie  power 
of  fitith  in  overconung  such  difficulties,  and  even  to  offer  up  his  life  fcr 
tlte  gospel.  In  vun  c^d  the  duke,  and  his  own  friends,  declare  them- 
selves opposed  to  the  scheme ;  assuring  him  tliat  he  would,  by  attempt- 
ing it,  saorifioe  hia  Ufe  fi»  notiiing,  —  a  life  he  was  bound  to  preserve 
for  laixMB  that  proouBed  more  sncoess.  Otto  o^ve  way,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  the  impulse  of  his  feehngs  instead  cX  hsteuing  to  the  vdce 
of  reason.  But  in  lua  own  opinion,  he  reasoned  more  correctly  thui 
his  friends,  whom  he  rebuked  for  their  want  of  &itfa.  "  It  is  a  much 
greater  thmg,"  siud  he,  "  to  i^each  by  acticms  than  W  w<n:ds.  And 
stq^KiM  we  were  aU  to  give  ap  our  lives  for  the  ffuth ;  yet  eveo 
oar  death  would  not  be  useless.  By  so  dying  we  should  set  our  seal 
to  the  Uth  which  we  preach,  and  that  &jtb  would  spread  with  the 
fp«ater  power."    While  his  tneaiB  Btrore  to  prevent  Otto  from  croas' 
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ing  orer  to  Rugen,  he  himself  was  occajned  in  devimog  some  way  of 
getting  to  the  island  unobserred.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
wfttch  him  closely.  Sut  whilst  &e  rest  of  the  dei^  blamed  the  rash 
seal  of  their  bishop,  the  priest  Ulric  fialt  lumself  impelled  to  realize  Hie 
dariing  tfaou^t  of  tua  enperior.  Having  fint  begged  and  received 
Us  blessing  on  the  nndertaking,  Ulric  went  on  board  a  ferry-boat, 
teking  with  him  each  articles  as  were  necessary  for  the  celebratbn  of 
the  mass.  Bnt  wind  and  weather  were  obstinately  agunst  him ;  three 
Beveral  times  he  was  beaten  back  by  the  storm ;  but  no  sooner  did  it 
remit  its  violence  than  he  again  attempted  to  get  over  to  the  island. 
Olios  he  straggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  seven  days  ;  many 
times  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Bnt  the  weather  constantly 
proving  nnfavoraUe,  and  Ulric's  boat  getting  to  be  leaky,  the  bishop 
at  ten^  began  to  regard  these  nnpropitions  events  as  indications  of 
the  divine  will,  and  forbade  his  beloved  priest  from  making  any  &rtfasr 
attempts.  The  dangers  he  bad  ran  now  became  the  subject  of  remark. 
Sud  one, "  Suppose  Ulric  had  perished,  who  woold  have  been  to  blame 
for  it?"  Here  the  priest  Adalbert  spoke  out,  plainly  criminatjng 
the  bishop  himself.  "  Wonld  not  the  blame,"  said  he,  "  jostly  fall  on 
him  who  exposed  him  to  sacb  dangers  ?' '  —  ahowins  not  only  his  own 
independent  spirit,  but  also  die  gentleness  of  the  bishop  which  wonld 
allow  me  of  his  clergy  to  spe^  bo  frankly  aboat  lum  in  his  own 
presence.  Otto,  instead  of  t^ing  the  remark  unkindly,  endeavored 
to  refdte  the  implied  charge  by  arguing  that  he  had  done  rightly, 
thou^  on  snoh  groonds  as  he  would  not  have  ofiered  except  under 
tiifl  influence  of  Ms  present  feelings.  Said  he,  "  If  Christ  sent  ^e 
apoetles  as  sheep  among  wolves,  was  Christ  to  be  blamed  if  the  wolvea 
devoured  tlio  sheep  ?" 

That  he  nught,  in  the  shortest  time,  extend  out  his  labon  in  all 
directaons,  so  as  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  whole  work  began  during 
his  first  remdence  in  Pommerania,  Otto  determined  to  alter  his  plan ; 
and,  instead  of  keeping  all  his  clergy  about  lum,  as  at  first,  and 
laboring  in  common  with  them  from  a  single  point,  to  divide  the  field 
between  them  and  himself  by  sending  them  to  aifierent  stations.  Soma 
he  sent  to  Demmin ;  he  himself  went  to  Stetlan,  to  combat  the  pagan- 
ism which  had  agun  lifted  up  its  head  there.  But  hia  clergy  neither 
entered  heartily  into  his  plan  nor  partook  of  his  conrageoos  fiuth. 
^ey  trembled  at  the  fiiry  of  the  pagan  people  m  that  place,  and 
were  not  willing  to  expose  their  Uves.  The  bishop,  however,  since  he 
could  not  overcome  their  opposition  by  ezpostulatton,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  jonrney  alone.  Having  spent  a  day  in  solitude  «id  prayer, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  undertaldng,  he  stole  away  in  the  evening, 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  taking  with  him  bis  ma8»-book  md  the 
Bsciamental  cup.  The  clergy  knew  nothing  about  it,  till  they  sent  to 
call  him  to  madns  (the  matutina).  finding  that  he  was  gcoie,  they 
were  atarack  with  shame,  and  began  to  grow  alarmed  for  their  beloved 
8{nritnal  &ther.  They  hurried  away  after  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
retam  back.  On  the  next  morning,  they  set  out  in  company  with 
Um,  and  croeeed  over  by  ship  to  Stettin. 
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In  StettiD,  Otto's  ea^er  Isbon  had  proved  by  oo  means  frmtteaB. 
This  appeared  evident  from  tlie  ereBto  which  ftrilowed.  A  reactioa 
of  tiioae  Chriedan  conriotkms  whi^  bad  already  been  deeply  implant- 
ed in  the  minde  of  many,  led,  nuder  a  rariety  of  peeuHar  cimmistances 
and  favorable  coinddenGeB,  to  a  new  triumph  of  Clnistianity  over 
paganism.  Christianity,  as  it  seems,  had  giuned  entrance  especially 
among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  class  of  the  people,'  and  in 
their  case,  paganism  found,  at  its  revival,  but  littJe  matter  to  work 
npoD.  The  priests,  however,  who  had  subnutted  to  baptism  were  still 
pagans  at  heart,  and  they  lost  too  much  by  the  change  <^  religion  to 
get  easily  over  the  pain  and  vexation  which  tb&t  loss  occasioned. 
They  readily  fomid  means  of  operatmg  o»  the  rude  masses  of  the 
people,  in  whom,  dnrii^  so  E^xKt  a  period,  Christianity  had  not  yet 
struck  its  roots  deep.  A  fitmine,  ezt^dmg  to  men  aod  cattle,  wicom- 
panied  with  imusnal  mortality,  was  interpreted  by  them  as  a  sign  of 
the  anger  of  the  deitjee,  —  a  tlung  eauly  made  evident  to  the  people. 
They  managed,  such  was  th^  infiaence,  to  carry  the  matter  so  far, 
that  a  mob  assembled  t«  destroy  a  Christian  ohorch.  Yet  there  were 
some  who  had  felt  the  power  of  Christianity,  though  they  had  not 
entirely  loosened  their  hold  of  paganisin.  In  this  class  there  was  a 
straggle  between  the  old  eni  the  new,  or  a  comnungling  of  both. 

Before  the  time  oi  Otto's  secwid  vimt  to  Stettin,  there  was  rending 
in  that  town  a  person  of  some  note,  who,  after  having  exp^ienoed 
varions  remaikable  providences  in  the  coarse  <£  iaa  life,  stood  forth  as 
a  zealous  witness  for  Christianity,  thus  jmreparing  the  way  by  hia 
influence  for  a  better  state  of  tiiunga.  Witstaok  was  one  of  those 
belon^^  to  the  more  eonaequmttial  class  of  citiaoDs,  who  bad  been 
converted  and  baptized  by  Otto ;  and  althoagh  Christianity  was  by 
no  means  apprehended  by  him  according  to  its  pure  spirit,  yet  he  had 
within  him  the  germ  of  a  sbvi^  and  vigorous  faith.  The  image  of 
btshq)  Otto,  the  man  whom  be  had  seen  laboring  with  such  self- 
denying  love,  such  onsbaken  confidence  in  God,  this  image  seema 
especiidly  to  have  become  deeply  stamped  on  his  mind.  Since  his 
conversion,  be  had  onifcormly  refused  to  take  part  in  any  warlike  un- 
dertaking, except  againit  pagaia.  lighting  agunst  these  was  one 
-  way,  as  he  tbou^^t,  by  wtucb  he  could  show  lus  seal  for  Christiamty. 
He  joined  a  piratical  expedition,  probably  aghast  the  Ru^ans ;  expe- 
riencing a  defeat,  he  with  others  was  taken  captive  and  thrawn  ia 
chains.  During  his  confinement,  he  reswted  for  consolation  and  sup- 
port to  prayer.  Once,  after  long-continued,  earnest  prayer,  falling 
asleep,  he  dreamed  that  bishop  Otto  appeared  to  him  and  promised 
that  he  should  be  asfflsted ;  soon  aft»  which,  by  a  remarkable  turn  of 
providence,  be  found  means  of  escaping  from  lus  cwfinement.^    Hasten- 

'  The  S&pientlorefl,  ss  disdnsmiheil  from  And,  fbr  the  most  put.  in  it  that  f^phical 

the  people,  —  &  dau  freqoenUy  ullnded  to  mode   of  description,  irhich  bespoaka  an 

by  the  tmltnown  writer  of  Olto'i  life.  eye-wiloeM,  —  a  simplicity   quite   rmnole 

•  The  acceonnt  by  the  unknown  writer,  from  the  exBgKerutive  iljlc  of  Andreas,  — 

wliom  -we  fellow  here  alw,  i«  certainlj  de-  few  miracalons  stories,  uid  these,  for  ths 
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Bg  to  Qie  seaahore,  ia  firaod  a  boat,  leatnng  on  wUch  he  committed 
biouelf  to  tlw  wavcB,  and,  fovored  by  tiie  wind,  in  a  abort  time  sot 
nfely  back  to  Stettin.  He  locked  apon  his  deliverance  aa  a  miracle. 
It  seemed  to  lum  a  direct  teetimony  to  Otto's  holineae,  —  a  proof  that 
Chiistunity  wta  ^e  cause  tf  God.  He  regarded  it  as  a  dirine  call, 
mnting  bim  to  appear  as  a  iritnees  among  his  countrymen,  for  the 
Bang  vho  had  miraeuloaaly  saTed  bim,  and  to  labor  for  the  eitonraon 
of  lus  irwsbip  arncrng  thnn.^  After  his  return,  be  caused  the  tmat  to 
be  bong  np  at  tbe  city  gates,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  delirer&nce 
and  testimony  in  &tw  of  tbe  Being  to  whom  he  owed  it.  With  great 
seal,  be  bore  witness  among  his  eountrymen,  of  tbe  God  whom  bishop 
Otto  had  taught  bim  to  pray  to,  and  whose  almightv  power  bad  been 
80  cleariy  exhibited  in  bis  own  case ;  he  announced  to  the  fallen  the 
divine  jadgments  which  would  surdy  overtake  them,  onless  they  re- 
pented and  returned  back  to  the  futb. 

Still  anotbu-  &et,  which  was  likewise  regarded  as  a  miracle,  had 
Blade  a  iavorable  impression.  In  &  popular  tumult,  got  up  for  tbe 
parpoee  of  destroying  tbe  church  whicb  had  been  erected  in  that  toim, 
it  BO  baopened  tlut  one  of  the  peiscms  actively  engaged  in  the  a&ir, 
ulien  aonit  to  strike  a  bk>w  wiUi  bia  hammer,  was  seized  witii  a 
sodden  palsy ;  his  band  sti^niug,  let  tbe  hammer  drop,  and  he  him- 
self fen  &om  the  ladder.  It  seems  that  be  was  <me  of  tbe  relapsed 
ChrislaaDS.  Perhaps  a  reaction  of  Ihe  iaith,  not  yet  by  any  means 
vlu^y  extingmsbed  in  his  soul,  once  more  came  over  him ;  bence  an 
mwanl  Btmggle,  a  sudden  access  of  fear,  which  palsied  his  arm,  as  h« 
iraa  about  to  jdn  wiUi  the  rest  in  destroying  a  tomple  ctxisecratod  to 
(be  God  of  the  Christians.  Paganism,  it  is  trae,  still  maintained  a 
place  in  bia  soul ;  he  could  not  wholly  renounce  tbe  worship  of  tbs 
ancient  gods ;  bat  stUl,  tbe  God  of  tbe  Christians,  whose  tomple  wsa 
being  destroyed,  speared  to-  him  as  one  against  whom  no  human 
power  conld  prevul;  as  was  numifest  in  his  own  case.  He  therefore 
advised  that,  in  order  to  preserve  Mendship  with  all  the  gods,  they 
riionld  erect  by  the  ade  of  tlus  church  aa  altar  to  the  national  divio- 
iliee.  Now,  even  this  was  something  gained ;  it  was  a  point  in  ad- 
vance, that  tbe  God  of  the  Cbiistiaas  should  be  recognised  by  pagans 
themselves  as  a  mighty  being  beside  tike  ancient  gods. 

Thus,  aftor  such  preparatory  events.  Otto's  arrival  at  Btottin  fell  at 
ttie  right  moment  to  bnng  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  pagan- 
ism, aroused  by  tbe  influence  of  Witotack,  to  a  more  open  outbreak 

at  bottom  m>j  bo  caiilf  lepanled  tnna  phcoomenk  bj  dw  luodud  of  ordinarj 

Aa  nude  of  >i^t«lieoding  uid  npntent-  ozperience,  ind  ths  objective  &ct  m  it  to- 

m  minrUa,  or  Uuu  thejr  mftj  b«  toally  occaired  titi  ll«i  at  bottom  ^  tbe 
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ftnd  final  decision.  Howerer  great  ha  danger  mi^t  seem,  vhen  meo 
contemplated  &om  witfaoat  the  rage  of  the  pagan  maas  of  the  popula- 
tion, yet  it  would  appear  by  no  meane  so  great  to  him  who  eonld  more 
cloeely  exumne,  on  the  very  Bcene  of  events,  tiie  circnmstancea  of  the 
oaae ;  for  althongh  the  pagan  party,  which  waa  mada  ap,  for  the  most 
part,  of  people  of  the  tower  class,  were  lond  in  their  vociferations  and 
violent  in  th^  gestures,  yet  the  GhriBdan  party,  with  whom  tiie  better 
class  of  citizens  eeem  to  have  tacitly  arranged  themaelves,  was  really 
the  moat  powerful ;  oor  were  they  destitute  of  the  means  of  restoring 
quiet,  provided  only  the  first  gust  of  anger,  in  which  tliere  was  more 
noise  than  efficiency,  was  snared  to  paaa  by.  Besides,  the  pagan 
party  had  no  leader  combining  superior  intelligence  widi  hothead- 
ed zeal ;  and  the  lurge  nnmber  of  Uioee  who,  though  they  now  took 
the  side  of  the  sealolfi  fcr  the  restoration  of  paganism,  had  yet  received 
some  impresrion  fix>m  Christianity,  might,  under  a  slight  turn  of 
drcumatances,  be  eatolyled  to  take  anoUier  step  towards  Sie  Christian 
&,[&.  But  to  bishop  Otto  ttuB  fitvorable  preparatitm  of  the  popular 
mind  was  wholly  noknown.  He  was  expecting  the  worst  from  the 
tumoltnooB  frensy  i^  the  Pagans ;  and  placing  no  reliance  whatever 
on  human  ntewtB,  or  aay  concurrence  of  natural  causes ;  tfuetdng  in 
God  alone,  and  redgned  to  his  will,  he  went  bcddly  forward  to  meet 
the  threatemng  dan^r,  prepared  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  die  the 
death  of  a  mar^.  He  at  first  found  a  place  of  refiige,  for  himself 
and  bis  companions,  in  a  church  that  stooa  before  the  city.  As  soon 
as  this  became  known  in  the  town,  a  band  of  anned  men,  led  on  by 
prieats,  collected  around  tiat  spot,  threatening  destruction  to  the 
church,  and  death  to  those  that  occupied  it.  Had  the  bishop  ^ven  way 
to  fear,  or  betrayed  the  least  alarm,  the  furious  mob  would,  perhaps, 
have  proceeded  to  fulfil  Uieir  treats.  But  the  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  displayed  by  the  bishop,  put  a  damper  on  the  fury  of  the 
threatening  mob.  Having  commended  himself  and  his  friends  to  tiod 
in  prayer,  he  walked  forUi,  dressed  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and  sur- 
roiuided  by  his  olerfy,  bearing  before  him  the  cross  and  reUca,  and 
chanting  psalms  and  hymns.  The  calmness  with  which  this  was  done, 
the  awe-ineiuring  character  of  the  whole  proceeding,  confounded  the 
multitude.  All  remained  quiet  and  slent.  The  more  prudent,  or 
the  more  favorably  disposed  to  Christiaiuty,  took  advantage  of  this  to 

Sat  down  the  excitement.  The  priests  were  told  that  they  should 
efend  their  cause,  not  with  violence,  but  with  arguments ;  and  one 
after  another  the  crowd  cUsperaed.  'iius  occurred  on  Friday,  and  the 
Saturday  following  was  spent  by  Otto  in  preparing  himself,  by  prayer 
and  faatdng,  for  the  approaching  crisis. 

In  the  mean  time,  Witstack,  stimulated  by  the  Udiop's  arrival,  went 
forth  among  the  people  testifying,  with  more  boldness  than  ever,  in 
favor  of  Christianity  and  against  paganisa.  He  brought  his  friends 
and  kinsmen  to  tho  bishop ;  he  eichorted  him  not  to  ^ve  out  in  the 
contest,  promised  him  victory,  and  advised  with  hun  as  to  the  steps 
which  should  next  be  taken.  On  Sunday,  after  performing  mass,  Otto 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  Witstack  to  the  market-place.     Mount- 
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lag  4i«  HtepB,  &DID  whence  the  henld  and  mt^stntes  irere  Mcoatcn}- 
«d  to  itddrees  the  people,  after  l^tstaok  by  rigns  and  words  had 
«nj(»ned  silrace,  Otto  began  to  speak,  and  the  major  part  liBt«ned 
dlendy  and  witJi  attonlion  to  what  he  uud,  ae  it  was  translated  b;  the 
interpreter,  already  mentioned,  into  tiie  language  of  the  country.  But 
now  a  tali,  well-habited  priest,  <^  great  bodily  strengtli,  pressing  for- 
ward, drowned  the  words  of  both  with  his  ahonta,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  tba  pagans  against  the  enemy  of 
tiieir  gods.  He  called  on  them  to  seise  upon  this  opportunity  ot 
sven^ng  their  deities.  Lances  were  poised ;  bat  still  no  one  dared 
attempt  any  injury  to  the  bishop.  WeU  might  the  confident  &ith  aad 
ttie  courage  that  flowed  from  it,  the  perfect  composure  manifested  by 
the  bishop  amid  this  tamultnons  scene,  the  impofnng  and  dignified 
{parity  of  his  whole  demeanor,  make  a  great  impression  on  the  multi* 
tade,  particularly  on  those  who  had  previouBly  been  in  any  way  afiect- 
ed  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
wholly  oUiteratang  the  impression.  Such  a  fact,  in  which  we  must 
certainly  recognise  the  power  of  the  godlike,  might  in  such  a  period 
•oon  come  to  be  conceived  and  represented  more  under  the  color  (^ 
die  miracskMis,  and  this  repreeentatiwi  would  contribute  tuain  to  pro- 
Btote  the  belief  in  men's  minds  of  tike  divine  power  of  Christianity. 
Otto  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  &vorahle  impression  thus  pro- 
dnced.  ^oeeeding  with  the  crowd  of  believers  that  now  surrounded 
him,  to  the  ehorch  oy  which  the  pagan  altar  had  recsnUy  been  erect* 
«d,  he  consecrated  it  anew,  and  caused  the  injuries  it  had  received  to 
be  repaired  at  his  own  expense. 

On  the  next  day,  the  people  assembled  to  decide  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  reli^on.  They  remained 
together  from  early  in  the  morning  until  midnight.  Individuals  ap- 
peared who  represented  all  that  hul  occurred  on  the  day  before  as 
Duraoaloos,  bearing  testimony  with  eothunasm  to  the  active,  self-sacri- 
ficing  love  <^  the  bishop ;  foremost  among  these  was  that  Kcaloua 
Chtistaan  and  adnuter  of  Otto,  Witstack.  A  decree  was  passed  acoord- 
ingjly,  that  Christiam^  shonld  be  introduced,  and  everything  that  per- 
tained to  idolaliy  destroyed.  Witstack  hastened  ike  same  night  to 
inform  the  bishop  of  all  that  had  transpired.  The  latter  rose  early 
the  next  moming  to  render  thanks  to  God,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  After  this  be  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  where  he  spoke 
to  them  words  of  encouragement,  which  were  received  in  the  manner 
to  be  expected  after  such  a  decree  of  the  popular  assembly.  Many 
who  bad  apostatized  requested  to  be  received  back  into  the  commuml^ 
of  the  faithiiil. 

The  winning  kindness  of  Otto's  manners,  as  well  as  his  readiness  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  trifling  circumstances  which  could  be  turned 
to  account  in  bis  labors,  is  iUustrated  by  the  following  incident.  One 
day,  on  his  way  to  church,  he  saw  a  toxip  of  boys  in  the  Btreet  at 
play,  —  kindly  saluting  them  in  the  language  of  the  country,  he  retort- 
ed their  jokes,  and  baring  signed  the  cross  over  them,  and  given  them 
Ua  bleaaiiig,  left  them.    After  he  bad  proceeded  along  a  few  steps, 
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looking  behind,  he  obseired,  that  the  cbildren  attracted  bj  Q»  stnoge 
act  followed  after  him.  He  stopped ;  and  calling  the  little  ones  around 
him,  inquired  who  of  tbem  had  been  baptised  ?  These  he  exhorted  to 
remain  ateadfast  to  their  baptismal  tow,  and  to  avoid  tJie  sociefy  ^ 
the  imbaptazed.  The;  took  him  at  hia  word,  aijd  even  in  the  nudst  cS 
their  plaj  listened  attentivelj  to  his  discourse.'  Still,  the  se^  <^ 
Inshop  Otto  was  not  always  accompanied  with  befitting  pnidenc«; 
hence  he  often  exposed  himself  to  great  peril.  While  basied  in  de- 
BtroTing  all  Uie  pa^  temples  and  monomeDts  of  superatitaon,  reeolred 
to  let  noAing  remaio  which  was  in  anywise  adapted  so  to  impress  the 
senaee  as  to  promote  idolatry,  he  came  across  a  magnificent  nut-tree, 
whose  refreshmz  shade  was  enjoyed  by  many,  and  which  the  people  of 
the  n^^borfaood  earnestly  besought  him  to  spare.  But  as  it  was  ou^ 
secrated  to  a  deity,  the  biuwp  was  too  fearful  of  the  da^eroos  sensuoiu 
unpresmon  to  yield  to  their  wii^es.  Most  indignant  of  all  was  the  owner 
of  the  estate  on  which  the  tree  stood.  After  he  had  stormed  aboat  in 
a  freniy  of  passion,  hia  anger  seemed  at 'length  to  hare  spent  itselfl 
Suddenly,  however,  nusins  lus  axe  behind  &e  back  of  the  bishop,  he 
would  have  dealt  htm  a  mtal  blow,  had  not  the  latter,  at  the  saote 
moment,  inclined  himself  a  little  on  tite  other  ode.  All  now  fell  npoQ 
the  man,  and  it  was  the  bishop  who  rescued  him  oat  of  their  hairaa. 
Again,  during  hia  passage  &om  Stettin,  he  was  threatened  by  an  attaek 
of  the  pagan  party,  wluoh,  as  it  diminished  in  numbers,  grew  more 
violent  m  rancor ;  bat  he  fortimately  escaped.  Acc<Hnpanied  by  hit 
clergy,  and  a  nlumber  of  the  more  respeoteble  citizens  of  Stettin,  be 
proceeded  to  Julin,  where  also,  after  snch  an  example  had  heea  set 
them  by  the  capital,  he  labored  with  good  success.  Gladly,  and  witb- 
ont  shrinking  from  a  martyr's  deaSi,  he  would  have  extended  bis 
labors  also  to  the  island  of  Biigen,  had  he  not  been  obliged,  in  the 
year  1128,  by  bis  engagements  as  a  member  of  the  imperial  diet,  to 
return  to  Germany ;  so  after  paying  soother  vi«t  to  the  new  commo- 
nities,  he  shaped  his  coarse  homeward.  Bat,  even  amidst  the  manif<^ 
cares  of  his  civil  and  8i»ritual  relations,  he  did  not  lose  mght  of  Q» 
Fommerasians.  On  learning  that  certain  Ponmieranian  ChnstianB  had 
been  conveyed  into  'captivity  among  pagan  hordes,  he  determined  to 
procure  their  release.  He  ordered  a  Vaga  quantity  of  valuable  clolh 
to  be  purchased  ia  Halle,  and  sending  the  whole  to  Fommerania,  where 
these  goods  stood  in  high  demand,  appropriated  a  part  as  presents  to 
the  nobles,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  kind  feeling  towara  the  infant 
church ; .  wid  ordered  the  remainder  to  be  sold  and  converted  into 
ransom-money  for  those  captives. 

But  in  puahing  forward  with  so  much  Eeal  and  resolution  the  mi88i<n 
among  the  Fommeranians,  Otto  neglected  one  ttung,  which  was  of  the 

'  The  nnkoown   bic^Tspber  intnxlDcei  thi>  acconnt,  it  ippein  mbo  to  Iutb  been 

this  uiecdoce,  L  iii,  p.  Sb,  befura  thut  popD-  by  no  mesiu  the  fact,  —  u  migfat  be  ioftr- 

lar  usomblf  which  decided  the  quention  red  Iram  what  he  m>d  respecung  the  eSact 

with  r^puxl  U)  llie  inooduction  of  Chris-  ud  Gonaaqmiicei  of  Ouo  ■  diieoum,  heU 

lisnjty  iato  Fammemiiin.    Bat  it  ii  plain  after  the  ebove  ueembly,  — that  all  dii«et- 

from  the  connectiuii  of  hi*  own  account,  Ij  labmictcd  to  bapdam. 
AatitoccniTcdiKUiielimeaAeTwanii.  Front 
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ntmost  ctmseqnence  in  order  to  a  settied,  enduring  finmdation  of  Chri^ 
tian  cnltoie  among  the  people ;  and  thia  vras,  to  luake  prorincn  for  the 
imparling  of  Chrutian  mstmction  in  the  language  of  the  conntiy. 
ITiere  waa  a  want  of  German  olergy,  veil  skilled  in  the  Slano  language, 
there  was  a  want  of  inatitations  for  the  purpose  of  mnng  the  nabTS 
inhabitant  an  education  suited  to  the  Bpintoal  oaUing.  No  doubt, 
both  these,  owing  to  the  short  time  omplojed  in  the  coorerstm  of  the 
people,  were  want*  the  supply  of  which  wirald  be  attraded  with  great 
amenities.  But  the  ocmsequeDoe  of  it  was,  that  eccledastica  hM  to 
be  called  out  of  Oennan;,  who  alwa^  remained,  b  nalumal  peouliari- 
ties,  language,  and  customs,  too  fweign  from  these  Wends,  ana  had  bat 
Ettle  tine  love  fw  them.  What  oontribnted  to  tfae  same  eTil  was,  tliat 
German  coloiuBts,  in  eveiHaoreadng  nombeis,  were  called  in  to  replea 
iah  the  territories  which  had  been  laid  waste  and  the  cities  which  had 
been  desolated  b;  ttie  preceding  wars.  These  foreignen  met  the 
Wends  with  a  sort  of  contempt.  A  feud  sprung  up  between  the  new 
and  the  old  inhabitants  of  tbe  land,  and  the  latter  were  induced  to 
witbdntw  themselves  into  the  back  parte  of  the  connby.*  The  same 
iiyafltice  was  here  done  to  the  i^xoig^nals  by  tlie  new  raoe  of  foreign- 
ers who  settled  down  m  the  land,  as  has  often  been  done  over  agun 
in  later  times  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Chiistianitv  bad  not  as  yet  found  adnuttance  into  the  island  of 
Bugen,  but  its  inhalutants  still  maintained  lium  freedom,  and  held 
&8t  to  thw  andent  sacred  customs.  Thus  tlie  bond  of  union  was 
aerered  between  these  islanders  and  tlie  ChristiBn  Pommeranians.  It 
was  not  until  after  repeated  battles,  that  Waldemar  king  of  DemnaA 
at  last  succeeded,  in  the  year  1168,  to  sabingats  the  island ;  and  then 
the  deetmetiou  of  paganism  and  the  fbuncung  of  the  Christian  church 
first  became  |mcticf£le.  The  insfHring  bo^  of  tliis  enterprise  was 
bishop  Abeahno,  (tf  Boeskilde,  a  man  who  conceived  it  posffible  to  unite 
m  lumself  the  BtatesmaQ,  the  warrkir,  and  the  bishop  ;■  and  who  was 
tberefon  the  least  fitted  of  all  men  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  a 
peoi^e  in  the  proper  sense.  Through  his  mediation,  a  compact  was 
formed  with  the  ianabitants  of  the  capital  town  Arcona,  which  compact 
hud  the  foundation  for  the  subjection  of  the  entire  island.  They 
obliged  ^emselvM  by  this  ^reement  to  renounce  paganism,  and  to 
introduce  among  them  Christianity,  according  -  to  the  usages  of  the 
Danish  cfaurch.  The  landed  estates  of  the  temples  were  to  devolve 
<m  the  clergy.  When  tiie  monstixiuB  idol  of  Svantovit  was  to  be  r^ 
moved  from  the  <Hty,  not  a  single  native-born  individual  dared  lay 
bands  on  it,  so  dreaded  by  all  was  the  vengeance  of  the  deity.  But 
when  the  idol  bad  been  dragged  off  to  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  withovt 

'  TbamM  KanttoV*  ChKaiicla  at  Torn-  lEutie  finding  notbinK  oSeniiT*  in  uch  a 

aenaim,  pabliibed  b;  W.  Bohmer,  p.  39.  comUiution.  Wir  widi  pagans  for  the  good 

■  Hii  udent  firiMM  anil  etJogist,  tbe  b-  of  the  cfanrdi,  Momcd  to  uim  not  ■  wUt 

■HniDuiuhhiMarianSaxo-Onmnuiicai,  foreign  to  the  chanctor  ^  ■  bijliop.    "Ne- 

PiDVon  of  Boaakilde,  who,  on  hia  iMDm-  qne  cnim  minat  aaaorani  anUiet  coital, 

nrtliilrn.  anderlook  bi*  wock  of  huiwr,  psblice  religlonii  ho«lci  Tepellara,  qnam 

call*  him  "  mililiae  at  nligiooii  aodato  fill-  caeramoiiianun  tntdaa  vasan."    Ub.  zir, 

gonccHuinctiBi)"  Ihii  biMoiiaii  and  ecd«-  p.  440,  eiLKlota. 
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tnj  of  &»  ftaiicipated  dreadM  oonsaqnenceB,  some  complained  of  ^ 
wrong  done  to  Uieir  god ;  while  otfaers  ooneidered  the  ancient  futJi  m 
already  overturned  by  tlus  experiment,  and  now  ridicnled  the  monster 
they  had  before  adored.  Still  more  must  thia  impraeaion  hare  been 
Btrengtbened  in  their  nunda,  when  they  saw  the  idol  hewn  in  pieces, 
and  the  fragments  of  wood  used  in  the  camp  for  cooking  provisions. 
The  clergy  livine  in  tbe  service  of  the  nobles  were  sent  into  the  town 
to  instruct  and  baptize  the  people  according  to  the  notions  of  tbat 
period ;  but  among  such  a  clergy,  who  at  the  same  tjme  served  as 
secretaries  to  the  nobles,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  much  Chris- 
tian knowledge  was  to  be  found.  The  great  temple  was  burnt,  and 
the  foundations  lud  for  a  ChristiBn  church.  The  same  course  was 
pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  work  was  prosecuted  by 
prints,  whom  bishop  Absalom  sent  over  from  Denmark,  after  the  recul 
of  those  eoclemaatics,  who  were  only  intended  to  supply  the  immediate 
want.  He  provided  the  means  for  their  subnstence,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  felt  as  a  burden  on  the  people.  Many  incidents  occurred  here 
also  by  which  people  were  led  to  ascribe  the  cure  of  varioas  diseases 
to  the  prayers  of  the  priests.  Sut  the  historian  of  this  period,  though 
be  reports  them  as  miracles,  does  not  profess  to  consider  them  as 
proving  the  holiness  of  these  ecclenastics,  but  only  as  works  of  divine 
grace  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  tiiat  people.' 

We  noticed,  in  theprecedmg  pniod,  uie  fonndhig  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian empre  of  the  Wends  by  Gottscbalk.  This  empire  perished, 
however,  with  its  founder,  when  he  was  assasmnated  ;  and  paganism 
had  revived  again  under  Cruko,  a  prince  very  hostilely  disposed 
towards  Christianity.  Tet  Gottschalt  s  son,  Henry,  who  bad  taken 
refuge  in  Denmark,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Cbnstuut  princes,  in 
putting  dovra  the  opposition  of  the  pagan  Wends,  and  by  hts  means, 
m  1105,  the  Wentush  kingdom  was  restored.  He  endeavored  also 
to  reestablish  Christianity.  But  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1126,  his 
two  sons,  Canute  and  Zwentipolk,  fell  into  a  quarrel  witli  each  oliier, 
which  could  not  fail  to  operate  disastronsly  on  the  interests  of  the 
Wendish  people,  both  in  a  politdcal  and  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
new.  With  these  two  sons,  the  family  of  Gottacbalk  became  extinct ; 
and  Ute  people,  who  along  with  their  libertaes  defended  also  their 
ancient  sacred  customs,  saw  tbemselvee  abandoned  without  mercy  to 
the  power  of  the  Christian  princes  of  Qermany.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  margrave  Albert  the  Bear,  and  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  had  whoUy 
subdued  the  Wends,  that  the  Christian  church  could  establish  itself  in 
this  part  of  Gfermajiy  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  tliat  the  biBhoprics 
previously  founded  could  be  restore.  But  the  war-wast«d  districts 
were  peopled  by  foreign  Christian  colomsts  from  other  quarters  of  Ge> 
many ;  and  what  the  sinrit  of  Christianit/  reqmred,  namely,  that  the 
national  individuality  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and,  ennobled  by 
true  reli^on,  should  be  unfolded  to  a  higher  order  of  perfection,  was 
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left  UDMcmipMied.  It  woold  be  remote  from  Hie  present  deagn,  to 
give  an  account  of  wan,  which  coald  be  of  no  real  Mrvioe  in  ex- 
teiuUng  tiie  kingdom  of  Christ  among  these  tribes. 

We  pass  on  to  mentimi  <me  indindaal,  who,  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  destnictd(»i,  endeavored,  with  self-denying  hre,  b>  l&bor  for  the 
saving  good  of  the  nations.  This  was  Vie^n.  Spinng  from  a  family 
of  the  middle  class  at  Quemheim,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
and  early  detaived  of  his  parents,  he  fonnd  pity  witli  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  woo  took  him  to  her  castle,  Everstem,  where  she  sufifored 
him  to  want  for  nothing.  A  question  pat  to  him  by  the  envioos  priest 
of  the  village,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  and  shame  him,  brou^t  him 
to  the  consciousness  and  oonfesaion  of  his  ignorance.  But  this  in^ 
dent,  which  he  himself  regarded  as  a  gracious  act  of  Divine  Provi- 
deoce,'  tamed  out  to  him  a  salatarv  incentive,  and  gave  a  new  direc- 
tioD  to  his  life.  Filled  with  shame,  be  immediately  left  the  castle,  and 
betaking  himself  to  the  then  floarisbing  school  at  Paderbom,  w^ed 
himself  to  stady  with  so  much  diUgence  and  application,  that  Hart- 
mann,  the  master  of  that  school,  bad  littie  else  to  do  than  to  cheek 
and  moderate  his  seal.  In  a  short  time,  he  made  saoh  progress  in  the 
acqaiadon  of  knowledge  that  lus  master  made  him  an  assistant  in  tbe 
school.  Somewhat  later,  he  was  called  himself  to  take  the  saperin- 
tendeoce  of  a  school  in  Bremen.  After  preuding  orer  this  iostitatim 
for  a  few  years  with  great  seal,  bis  earnest  lonrang  after  a  more  oom- 
plete  education  impdled  him  to  visit  that  &r-&med  seat  of  scienoej 
then  filled  with  k>7erB  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  Eorope,  tbs 
Paiiaan  Univernt^.  Here,  it  was  not  the  predominant  dialectio 
tendency,  for  which  the  ITiuvenity  of  Pans  was  especially  fiynons,  hot 
the  simjde  biblical  tendency,  by  which  he  felt  nimself  to  be  most 
stron^^y  attracted.  After  having  spent  three  years  at  this  Univermty 
(a.  d.  1125),  he  thon^t  he  m^t  ventnre  on  a  step  from  which  difr- 
bust  in  his  yoath,  still  exposed  to  temptations,  had  hitherto  deterred 
him,  and  to  receive  the  priestly  consecration.  Presently,  he  was  aeiaed 
also  with  a  desire  to  convey  the  blessing  of  the  goepel  to  those  parts 
where  it  was  most  greatly  needed.  The  report  of  what  the  Wendisb 
king  Heoiy  was  domg  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  chorch 
among  bia  people,  drew  him  to  that  quarter.  Archbishop  Adalbert 
of  Bremen,  gave  him  a  commissioQ  to  preach  the  goepel  to  the  8lavo> 
Dians.  Two  other  eccledastics,  Rudolph,  a  priest  from  Hildesheim> 
and  Ludolf,  a  canonical  from  Verden,  joined  lum  as  fellow-laborers  in 
the  sacred  enterprise.  King  Henry,  to  whom  they  o&red  their  ser- 
vices, received  them  readily,  showing  them  great  respect,  *and  assign- 
ing to  tiiem  a  church  in  Lubec,  where  he  himself  uaaally  resded,  as  the 
Beat  of  then-  labors.  Before  they  could  commence  them,  however, 
the  king  died ;  and  the  Oksuing  wars  between  bia  scais  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  effect  anything  in  that  distnct.  Vicelin  now 
ntumed  back  to  archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  whom  he  attended 

'  Belmold,  *ide  vol  It,  p.  105,  whoM    >d  Terbam  illio*  aueidolii  r«tp«xerit  eiua 
Tepon  WB  hen  follow,  laji  of  bim,  i,  143:    iniMiiandia  difina." 
"Andiri  «nm  uepenomeio  dicentsm,  quia 
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on  his  tonr  of  Timtation  in  ft  diocem,  Hie  borden  of  wbioh  were  in- 
habited b^  Slavic  tnbee.  It  bo  happened  that,  in  the  year  1126,  when 
Vicelin  was  accompanying  the  arcbbidiop  on  sneh  a  toor  of  rintation, 
ttt«  inhabitants  of  the  bordei^town  FaJacFa,'  appUed  to  the  latter  for 
a  priest  to  redde  amongst  them.  A  convenient  centre  was  here  pre- 
sented to  Vicelin  for  his  labors  among  the  Slarooiaiie,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  the  call.  He  Ebnnd  here  a  poor,  nncnltdrated  country,  rea- 
dered  desolate  by  many  wars,  numbers  who  were  Christiaiis  only  in 
Dame,  manifold  remains  of  idolatry,  groves  and  fbnnttuns  consecrated 
to  the  deities.  He  preached  with  energy  and  efiect ;  the  tmths,  which 
were  as  yet  wholly  new  to  the  mdo  multitude,  found  ready  entrance 
into  their  minds.  He  destroyed  the  remaining  objects  of  idolatrons 
worship,  travelled  about  m  the  northern  dietricts  of  the  Elbe,  and  made 
it  the  um  of  his  preaching  not  to  convert  the  people  into  nominal  Chris- 
tians merely,  bnt  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  to  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian temper  of  mind.  His  (uoub,  indefatigable  activity  stimulated 
others  to  imitate  his  example.  A  free  socie^  was  mstituted  of  un- 
married laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  who,  under  bis  guidance,  entered 
into  a  mutual  agreement  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  prayer, 
charity,  and  self-mortification  ;  to  visit  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  poor,  to  labor  for  their  own  salvation,  and  that  of  others, 
and  especially  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  conrerdon  of  the  Slavomans. 
A  spiritual  society  of  this  sort  being  one  of  the  wants  of  the  time, 
belonging  to  that  peculiar  sprit  of  fratomizati<m,  with  which  &» 
awakening  religious  life  readily  united  itself,  gave  birth  to  many 
others,  like  those  religious  aaaociatioos  called  the  apoetoUcal.  When 
the  emperw  LotJwre  the  Second,  in  the  year  1134,  visited  the  prov 
iuee  of  Hoists,  Vicelin  found  that  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  his 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Slavo- 
niana.  By  Vicelin's  advice,  the  emperor  b\ult  a  fortress  at  Segeberg 
to  protect  the  country  agfunst  the  Slavonians ;  a  proceeding  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  h^dly  calculated  to  make  a  &vorable  impresfflon 
<m  that  people ;  for  the  Slaves  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  mode  of  in- 
fringing upon  their  hberties.  Here  it  was  now  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  church,  which  was  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  Vicelin.  To 
him,  the  emperor  intrusted  also  the  care  of  the  church  in  Lubec ; 
and  consequently,  the  entire  direction  of  the  nussion  among  Uie  Slft- 
vouians  was  placed  in  his  hands.  At  Segeberg  and  Lubec,  he  could 
now  proceed  to  establish  a  seminaiy  for  missionaries  among  that 
people ;  but  by  the  political  quarrels  and  disturbances,  which  followed 
the  death  of  Jjothaire,  in  1137,  his  Ubors  here  were  again  interrupted. 
Iboae  districts  onoe  more  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  Slavonians  ; 
the  Christian  foundationB  were  destroyed,  the  clergy  obliged  to  flee, 
■od  the  labors  of  Vicehn  were  again  confined  to  FaUera  alone.  But 
even  this  spot  was  not  long  spared  from  the  ravages  of  the  Slavo- 
luans.  Vicelin  took  oocasion,  from  Uiese  oaUmities,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  men  &om  perishable  things  to  eternal,  teaching  &Bm  to  find 

'  Ai  it  vMnamed  hjAt  Wondi;  oihenriae,  Wippendorf i  U  a  later  pedod,  Neo- 
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m  the  goepel  the  tnie  source  of  troBt  and  ooneolation  in  God.  Alter 
baring  pasHed  Bevemi  yetn  under  tiiese  diBtresring  ommnutances, 
his  outward  otoataoo  wu  again  changed  for  the  better  by  the  es- 
tibluhment  of  the  aathoritr  of  duke  Adolph  of  Holstein  in  these 
districts,  after  the  snbJQgabon  of  the  Slares.  This  new  Bovermga 
carried  oat  tiie  plans  akeady  contemplated  by  the  enpenr  LoAure, 
m  favor  of  Vlcehn,  not  only  restoring  ttie  chnrch  at  Segeberg,  but  also 
^ring  back  the  landed  estates  whii£  had  been  presented  to  it  by  the 
emperor.  But  to  avoid  tbe  bustle  and  conftunon  of  the  fortress,  Vice- 
En  removed  the  monastery  to  the  neighboring  (Atj  of  Hogelsdorf,  a 
place  more  favort^ly  situated  to  secure  tbe  quiet  neeessaiy  for  the  Sfniit- 
oal  life.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  war  broke  out  afresh  witb  the 
Slav<nuans,  and  in  eonsequence  of  it  a  famiue  arose  in  thoee  distriotfl, 
Vicelin,  by  lus  ezhortatioiis  and  example,  stirred  up  the  sjnrit  of  be- 
nevolence. Large  bodies  of  poor  people  duly  preeented  themselves 
before  the  gates  of  Ae  monaBtery  at  Hogelsdorf.  Prodding  over  the 
monastery  was  a  soholu  of  Vicelin's,  the  priest  IMttmar,  a  man  of 
rinular  sjarit,  who  had  relinqniBhed  a  canonicate  at  Bremen,  for  tiit 
parpoee  of  jcnning  the  [dons  society.  Dittmar  exliansted  all  his  r6- 
noroes  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate  the  prevailing  distress.  Meati- 
wfaile,  these  Slavic  tribes  vrere  completely  subduwl  by  duke  Hmi^ 
the  iMa;  and  archbishop  Hartwig  of  Bremen,  having  it  now  in  his 
power  te  restore  the  mmed  bishoprics,  c<msecrated  Vicelin,  in  the 
year  1148,  as  bishop  of  Oldenbnrg.  But  the  man  vrtw,  daring  this 
long  series  of  years,  had  freely  labored,  according  to  his  own  princi- 
ples, serving  only  the  pure  interests  of  GhristJacity,  instead  of  finding 
Idmself  now,  in  his  old  age,  enabled  to  act  more  independently  in  this 
higher  dignity,  saw  bimelf  cramped  and  otrnfined  in  various  irays 
by  a  foreim  sforit,  and  by  other  interesta.'  As  tiie  duke  had  already 
been  vexM,  because  the  archbishop  had  renewed  those  Inshoprics 
without  his  advice  and  concorrence,  and  nominated  Vicelin  bishop  of 
a  dty  in  lus  own  territory,  so  he  thought  be  might  at  least  demand 
that  the  Utter  should  receive  from  him  the  investiture.  Vicelin,  who 
by  virtue  c^  the  genuine  Ohristian  spirit  which  actuated  him,  rose  su- 
perior to  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  episcopal  prerogative, 
would  gladly  have  yielded  the  pcont  at  once,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  with  the  duke,  and  to  avoid  being  distun>ed  in  bis 
qaritoal  l^rs ;  but  the  arobbif^op  of  Bremen  and  his  clergy  poo- 
tively  forbade  it ;  mnce  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  pitiable  disgrace  to 
the  church  that  the  bishop  should  receive  the  investiture  from  any 
other  bands  than  those  of  tjie  emperor.*  He  was  now  exposed,  there- 
fore, to  safer  many  vexatioos  and  embarrassments  from  the  duke. 
He  could  not  get  hold  of  the  revenues  which  belonged  to  him.     Mean- 

'EiM  Mend  Eelmold  mji:  "Tiderei  "NunetipdTBnigloiiict  diritiia  adoltaa 

TiFm  uua  nugni  nomiiiii,  poMCUonun  ecdesiM  lotiiri,  honori  no  hoc  ta  facto 

Btonxii  at  eompoum  MimM  pott  aecap-  deroguipaMbutnecmignoperefnictam, 

ton  ^liscopale  DonuD,  qnaii  innod«liim  Md  Damernm  nffisganeKiim  wdinm  ca- 

Tianlii  qmboBdMn  M  npnlimia  omninm.*  labMUi'' 
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irhOe,  he  cUd  vhat  be  could,  and  in  paitieolar  took  great  painfl  to 
perform  the  tooreof  viatatioD  in  lus  diocese.  He  labored  earnesdy 
m  preaching  the  gospel  to  Hie  SlaTonians,  jet  he  met  with  but  little 
Bucceas  atocmg  Hiem.  Unding  himself  so  much  embarraaaed  in  the 
diB(diarge  of  Mb  official  duties  hj  his  misondentanding  with  the  dnke, 
he  fin^7  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  respect  due  to  his  eccleoastical 
superiors  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  weUare  of  souls.  Therefore, 
he  uid  to  ^e  duke,  "  Fop  the  sake  of  him  who  humbled  himself  on 
our  account,  I  am  readj  to  do  homage  to  each  one  of  your  raaeals,  to 
say  notiiing  of  yourself,  a  prince  eulted  to  so  hi|^  a  station  by  the 
liOrd."  By  this  concesraon,  he  iuTolved  himself  in  un[deasant  relsf 
tions  with  Us  archbishop.  At  last,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  tlie 
^thful  &iend,  who  labored  on  in  the  same  spirit  wilii  himself,  the 
priest  Dittmar.  During  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  his  fife,  he 
saw  himself  completely  shut  out  from  all  offidal  labors ;  for  he  was  so 
severely  affected  by  repeated  shocks  of  apoplexy,  that  he  oould  neither 
move  nor  even  control  his  organs  of  speech.  All  that  remuned  in 
his  power  was  to  exert  himself  for  the  edification  of  others  by  the 
tranquillity  and  patience  which  he  manifested  under  the  severeat  suf- 
ferings, lake  the  apostle  John,  and  Gregory  of  Utrecht,'  he  had  to 
be  borne  to  the  chunui  on  the  shoulders  of  his  disciples.  He  cUed  oo 
tlie  13th  of  December,  1154. 

The  Christiaii  church  was  agun  planted  during  this  period  among 
the  Slavic  populations  in  tiie  countnes  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea. 
This  work  we  will  now  contemplate  more  in  detail.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  Danish  kings  to  convert  men  by  force,  had,  in  uiia 
le^on  also,  only  served  to  difiiise  more  widely  the  hatred  agunst 
Chnstianity  and  the  Christians.  It  was  by  means  of  oommerce  that 
more  peaceful  relations  came  finally  to  be  established  between  the 
iMJUmderi  and  Christian  nations.  This  was  an  important  preparatioD 
for  the  work  of  misutms,  by  which  more  could  be  effected  fi^  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  and  the  well-being  of  the  nations,  than  by  any 
of  the  attempts  to  combine  the  chivalria  sjmt  with  Christian  seaL 
In  the  year  115S,  merchants  of  Bremen  be^n  to  form  oommerdal  ooo- 
DoclionB  with  the  IJefluiders  and  the  bordering  tribes.  Their  shipa 
often  visited  the  Diina,  where  they  established  settlements  for  trade. 
The  piieet  Meinhard,  from  the  already-mentioned  monastery  of 
Segeherg  in  Holstein,  a  venerable  dd  man,  was  moved  by  a  [uoas 
lec^  even  m  his  old  age,  to  embark  in  one  of  the  enterprises  of  these 
merchants,  with  a  view  to  convey  the  message  of  salvation  to  .the 
pagan  people.  la  the  year  1136,  he  arrived  tm  the  spot.  He  got 
permission  Irom  the  Russian  prince  Wladimir,  of  Flask,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  I^eflanders ;  aod  at  Txkijil,  beyond  Biga,  where  the  mer- 
chute  had  already  built  a  fortress  for  the  aecuri^  of  trade,  he  founded 
the  first  church.  A  number  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation  consented 
to  receive  baptism  from  him.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  lief- 
U&den  were  attacked  by  pagan  tribes  &om  Lithuania,  Meinhard  di- 
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lected  Qie  measures  fbr  defence,  and  onder  hia  guidance  the  invaden 
wen  repelled.  By  this  traDsaotdon,  he  won  their  confidence  Btill  more. 
He  taught  Uiem,  moreorer,  bow  to  guard  against  such  attacks  fbr  die 
jhtore,  inatrncting  them  in  the  art  of  fortafieation,  of  which  they  wera 
entirely  ignorant.  On  their  promising  to  Bubmif  to  baptism,  he  sent  to 
Gothland  for  workmen  and  building  materials,  and  erected  two  for- 
tresses, at  YzkiiS  and  Holm,  for  tJie  protection  of  the  people.  But  more 
fltan  once  he  was  compelled,  by  bitter  experience,  to  find  that  Hmm 
who  had  EoSered  themselves  to  be  baptized  only  to  obttun  his  aarist- 
ance  in  their  bodily  neoesdties,  when  ttiey  had  secnred  their  object, 
relapsed  into  nigaaism,  and  sought  to  wash  away  their  baptism  in  the 
waters  of  die  Duna.  Meinhard,  in  the  mean  wmle,  was  on  a  journey 
to  Bremen,  where  he  went  to  make  a  report  of  the  success  he  had 
met  with  to  his  archbishop  and  to  ^e  pope.  Archbishop  Hartwig 
of  Bremen,  ordained  him  bishop  over  the  new  church ;  but  very 
much  8t»ll  needed  to  be  done  before  he  oould  discharge  the  functioDa 
of  the  episcopal  office.  After  his  return,  he  found  bow  grossly  he  had 
been  deceived  by  those  Lieflasders  who  had  needed  his  assistance  in 
temporal  things.  i 

To  aid  in  sostcuning  Qus  work,  l^eodoric,  a  Cistercian  monk,  had 
come  uptm  the  ground,  and  settled  down  at  Threida  (Thoreida). 
But  the  p&gans  took  a  dislike  to  him ;  for  the  superior  condition  of 
his  fields  ttad  aroused  their  jetUousy.  Already,  they  thought  of  sao- 
rificing  him  to  their  deities.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating  on  the 
matter,  he  called  upon  God  in  prayer.  The  omen  wluch,  according 
to  SlflTic  oustom,  they  took  from  the  step[UDgs  of  a  horse  which  they 
kept  for  ^vination,'  turned  out  fiiTorabiy  for  lum,  and  his  Ufe  was 
spared.  At  another  time,  he  was  brou^t  into  great  peril  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  ttie  people  attributing  this  terror-spreading  phenomeooQ  to 
his  ma^cal  arts.  The  rude  pagans  were  easy  to  believe  that  one  so 
superior  to  themselves  in  knowledge  and  culture  was  able  to  do  any- 
Sung  ;  so  a  wounded  man  once  applied  to  him  to  be  healed,  promimng 
that,  it  he  obbuned  reUef,  be  would  be  baptised.  Theodonc  had  no 
knowledge  of  medicine  ;  but  trusting  in  God,  whose  assistance  he  in- 
voked, he  eomposed  a  mixture  of  crushed  herbs,  and  as  the  remedy 
was  followed  by  a  cure,  the  patient,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
nation,  submitted  to  bajriism.  This  example  had  its  efiect  upon  others. 
Bat  it  was  witii  mamfdd  vexations,  anxieties,  and  dangers,  that  Meio- 
hard  bad  to  struggle  to  the  last.  Somethnes  the  lieflanders,  when 
they  bad  an  object  to  gwn  by  it,  or  when  they  felt  a&aid  that  an  armed 
force  nught  be  coming  to  his  asustance,  were  ready  to  promise  any- 
thing ;  and  when  be  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  them,  strove  to  re- 
tun  htm  in  their  country ;  at  other  times,  they  only  mocked  him. 
Already,  he  had  sppUed  to  the  pope  to  asaist  him  in  this  enterprise, 
ud  the  Utter  had  pnmiised  to  do  so,  when,  in  tiie  year  1196,  he  died 
tkne  at  Yxkull ;  but  not  till  he  had  obtuned  a  promise  &om  the  liefland- 
en  that  they  would  consent  to  receive  another  bishop.  Berthold,  abbot 
of  the  GiBtercian  monastery  at  Lockum,  was  appointed  bis  aoccessor, 
■8Muue,p.i9. 
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ukl  consecrated  u  a  lushop  over  the  new  chorch.  It  was  hk  inten- 
tion  at  first,  not  to  resort  to  die  swon],  bat  to  g^n  over  the  minds  of 
the  Lieflanders  by  the  pover  of  the  troth  and  of  lore ;  be  only  failed 
to  persevere  in  this  good  resolution.  He  came  to  Liefland  witliout  an 
armed  force,  called  together,  near  the  church  at  YxkiiQ,  the  better 
disposed  amongst  the  Christians  and  pagans,  supplied  them  boantifnlly 
iriu  food  and  drink,  distributed  prescnte  among  tliein,  and  then  eaid 
ttiat,  called  by  themselves,  he  came  there  to  sapjJy  Hk  place  of  their 
departed  bishop.  At  first,  they  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
bat  soon  he  had  to  hear  of  plots  among  the  pagans,  who  were  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death.  The  coi»equenae  of  this  was  an  armed  crusade, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  new  bishop  returned  back  to  Liefland.  He 
himself,  it  is  true,  fell  in  b&itle,  but  the  anny  was  victorious.  The 
Uefianders  sued  for  peace ;  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  receive 
clergymen,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  people  already  consented 
to  receive  baptism.  The  army  of  crusaders  was  thus  induced  to 
leave  the  country  ;  but  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected,  than  that 
the  IJeflanders,  when  no  longer  restmned  by  fear,  would  soon  return 
to  their  old  practices.  Scarcely  had  the  army  of  the  Genoans  left 
Aeir  shores,  than  they  again  renounced  Christiuiity ;  two  hundred 
ChiisHaDs  were  pat  to  death ;  the  clergy  barely  inade  out  to  save 
tttemselves  by  flight,  and  the  Christian  merchants  themselves  could 
only  purchase  security  for  their  hves  by  presents  to  the  principal  men. 
The  oanonical  priest,  Albert  von  Apeldem  of  Bremen,  waa  appointed 
Uehop  oi  the  new  church,  and  a  fresh  army  accompanied  him,  in  the 
year  1199,  to  liefland.  After  the  successful  termination  of  the 
new  campiugn,  m  order  to  fix  a  stable  seat  for  the  Christian  church 
on  a  spot  more  secure  tutd  better  situated  for  interconrse  with  the 
Christian  world,  the  town  of  Riga  vas  built,  in  the  year  1200,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Yxkiill  translated  to  this  place.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  an  armed  force  should  be  kept  always  at  hand  here,  not  <mly  to 
miuntun  possesson  of  the  place,  and  to  secure  the  Chrislian  founda- 
tions, in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  pagan  inhaUtantB  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  also  to  ward  off  the  destructive  inroads  of  other  pagan  tribes 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  reust  the  Russian  princes  on  the  border, 
who  were  impatient  of  any  foreign  dominion  in  these  parte.  To  this 
end,  a  standing  order  of  s]»tibial  knights,  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  &ese  times,  by  a  union  of  knighthood  wiUi  the  clerical 
vocation,  the  ordo  fratrum  milHue  OhriiH,  was  instituted,  which  chose 
the  Virgin  Maiy,  to  whom  the  new  bishopric  had  been  dedicated,  as 
its  patroneBS. 

Not  till  afWr  a  war  of  twenty  years  was  tranquillity  secured. 
From  this  point,  the  church  was  planted  in  Esthland  and  SemgaUen ; 
and  at  length  Curland  also,  in  the  year  1230,  sabmitted  to  her  away; 
not  compelled  by  outward  force,  but  yet  driven  by  fear. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  farther  into  the 
history  of  these  warlike  enterprises.  We  will  simply  notioe  in  these 
movements,  so  alien  from  Chnslianity,  such  particulars  as  present  to 
our  observatioa  the  least  trace  of  the  Christian  spirit.    In  the  midst 
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^  Qiesfl  wars,  men  did  not  anHnly  neglect  to  employ  the  metliod  ot 
penoBffloa,  and  to  difioM  Chrutdui  knowledge,  Qtoi^^  they  did  not 
adopt  ttie  moet  soitable  means  for  this  porpoee.  Among  these  means, 
bdonged  the  Binritoal  playe  which  came  into  rogue  in  this  period,  and 
w«re  designed  to  represent  historical  scenes  from  the  Ola  and  New 
Teetwaents.  Thos  aoring  an  interim  of  peace,  in  Uie  jrear  1204,  the 
<^)p<Mtamtv  was  taken  advantage  of  to  exhibit,  in  the  recentlv  built 
a^  of  Biga,  a  proi^ietieal  J^7,  dengned  to  combine  entertamment 
utd  instmotion  for  ttie  new  GhnstiaDS  and  the  pagans,  and  to  fix  by 
senmons  impresEwms  tbe  sacred  stories  and  dootrines  more  deeply  on 
their  minds.'  By  means  of  interpreters,  the  subjects  of  these  dra- 
matical representationB  were  more  clearly  exfdmned  to  t^m.  When 
Gideon's  tioop  attacked  the  Fhilisdnes,  great  terror  fell  on  the  pagan 
apectators,  as  they  supposed  it  applied  to  themselves.  They  betook 
memselves  to  fii^t,  ana  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion  tlat  Uieir 
MD&denoe  conld  be  restored.*  When  agun,  mer  a  bloody  war  and 
deliverance  from  great  dangers,  a  time  of  peace  once  more  retnmed, 
archbishop  Andrea  of  Lund,  who  came  m  company  wiUi  the  allied 
Danes,  assembled,  in  tjie  winter  of  1205,  all  the  clergy  m  Biga,  aod 
dniing  the  whole  season,  gave  them  theological  discourses  on  the 
Fsatter.B  Many  amon^  tjie  clergy,  for  which  order  men  were  fond 
ot  selecting  mcrnks,  devoted  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  work 
of  promotine  tlie  salvation  of  the  IJeflanaers.  One  of  these  waa 
maok  Slgfrid,  who  predded  aa  priest  and  pastor  over  the  church  at 
Holm,  a^  l^  his  life  of  piety  and  devotion  left  a  deep  impression  on 
the  nunds  of  the  people.  At  his  death  in  the  year  1202,  the  new 
converts  lealously  went  to  work  and  made  him  a  beantifiil  coffin,  in 
which  they  bore  him,  weeping,  to  the  place  of  burial.* 

Over  tne  church  connect«l  with  the  recently  built  fortress.  Fried- 
land,  was  placed  spriest  of  the  GiaterciAn  order,  Frederio  of  Celle. 
On  Palm-Sunday  of  the  year  1213  he  had  celebrated  mass  with  great 
devotion  and  then  preached  with  much  fervor  on  the  passion  of  Ghristf 
dosing  his  discourse  with  touching  words  of  exhortation  addressed  to 
the  new  Christiana.  After  having  here  celebrated  also  the  Eastee 
festival,  he  waa  intending  to  cross  over  with  his  asdstants  and  a  few 
of  his  new  Christians  to  Biga.  But  on  the  psssage  they  were  surprised 
W  a  vessel  fully  manned  with  ferocious  pagans  from  the  island  of 
donezar  (Oxilia),  a  haimt  of  [»rates,  which  had  ofiered  the  stoutest 
■nd  longest  resistance  to  the  intooduction  of  Christiaoi^.  Under  the 
emel  tortures,  with  which  the  exasperated  pagans  sought  to  put  him 

■  Hat  ft  lun,  wIm  WM  ia  part  an  ere-  belU,nh)OtaDsrid,Qideoiii(,Herodu.  Ent 
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»4,paMiiibtA  bj  Oniber.iajt:  "Utfldti  «on*erteDdsentgMiiaitai,et|)erdoetriiiua 

CbtadaaM  rndiinenia  geoliluat  fide  eliam  Teierii  et  dot!  tettamend  ent  imtrneDda, 

illaliiiiil  ocnlala.'  qoaliur  ad  Tenun  paciflcam  et  ad  rllam 

*  Tbe  priest  Hciniieh   eipreawi  mora  perveoiat  lempitemam.'' 
kMli,tbanlieieeiiishiniMlftobeci>nKioiu        '  Tbs  words  of   the    abore-menttoMd 

4 iriken  he  coiuiden  thii  dramatical  exbi-  prieal:  "Eiltgendoin  PMliariotolam  hlB- 

Wtkn  aa  a  Kiretokeii  of  the  eaUmitiM  of  mem  in  diTina  coniemplatianB  deducna- 

■ka fcOawiiiK jean:  "Id eodemlndo emu  tu."    L.e.t4a.  *L.ctS6. 
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to  a  lineering  deaft,  he  lifted  hie  eyes  to  heaven  and  with  hia  disci^Jet 
tfaanked  God,  that  he  had  counted  him  worttiy  of  martjidom.'  In 
the  year  1206,  the  Ijetti  made  a  deeolittaog  iimption  into  liefland, 
and  a  village  near  Threida  vas  suddenly  attacked  by  them,  irfukt  tho 
community  were  assembled  in  the  church.  When  ttia  became  htowDf 
the  Lieflanders,  in  ^at  constematson,  rushed  from  the  chHrch ;  some 
succeeded  in  finding  places  of  concealment  in  the  n^ghboring  forest ; 
others,  Trho  harried  to  their  dwelling,  were  taken  captive  on  the  way, 
and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  But  the  priest,  John  Stride,  support- 
ed hy  another  j»riest  imd  by  his  servants,  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
his  devotions  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass ;  but  consecrating  himself 
to  God  as  an  oSering,  committed  his  Hfe  into  the  hands  of  hisMastor, 
resigned  to  suffer  whatever  he  riiould  appoint.  And  after  they  had 
finided  the  mass,  placing  the  sever^  utioles  which  belonged  to  Hie 
telebration  of  the  office,  in  a  heap  together  at  one  comer  of  ihio 
sacristy,  they  ooncealed  themselves  m  the  same  spot.  Three  several 
times  the  troops  of  the  Letti  broke  into  the  aanotoary,  but  Beeiog 
the  altar  stripped  of  its  fiirniture,  they  gave  up  the  hope  of  finding 
the  plunder  they  were  in  search  o^  that  which  was  concealed  escapng 
flietr  notice.  When  all  bad  gone  off,  the  priests  thanked  God  for  their 
deliverance ;  in  the  evening,  they  fivsook  the  church  and  fled  into  tbd 
forest,  where,  tor  three  days,  they  subsisted  on  the  bread  they  took 
with  Qiem.    On  the  fourth  day  they  arrived  at  Biga.* 

In  a  fi^t  between  the  converted  Letti  and  the  pagans  of  Esthland, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1207,  a  Lettian  priest  mounted  a  redoubt, 
and  sang  a  saci«d  hymn  to  the  pruse  of  God,  accompanying  his  vwce 
with  an  mstrument.  The  rude  paga&s,  on  hearing  the  soft  melody  d 
the  song  and  its  accompaniment,  a  thing  altttgetiicr  new  to  them,  for  a 
time  left  off  fighting,  and  demanded  what  the  occamon  was  for  such 
expressions  of  joy.  "  We  rejmce,"  siud  tiie  Letti,  "  and  we  prusA 
God,  because  but  a  ^ort  time  ago  we  received  ht^tiam,  and  now  see 
diat  God  defends  us."^ 

Amongst  these  people,  tiie  influence  of  Christianity  was  mamfest 
agun  in  the  &ct  that  it  brou^t  them  to  a  conscious  sense  of  the  equal 
dignity  of  ^  men,  d<nng  away  amongst  them  Uie  arbitrary  and  false 
distinction  of  hi^er  and  lower  races.  The  Letti  had,  in  fact,  beea 
hidierto  regarded  and  ta«ated  as  an  inferi^  race  of  men ;  but  throu^ 
Christianity  they  attained  to  the  conscnousneas  of  possessng  equal 
wio^  and  equal  rights  iritfa  all ;  the  priests,  therefbre,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  so  great  an  improvement  of  their  condition,  were 
received  hy  them  with  joy.*  The  only  law  that  had  hitherto  been  in 
force  amongst  the  Lieflanders  was  club-law.  By  means  of  Christian- 
ity, &ey  were  first  made  coasoous  of  the  need  of  &  settled  system  of 
justice.    The  inhalutaDti  of  Thietda  made  a  petition  to  thdr  priest 

'  L.  e.  r.  97.  tinaalM  ft  LiTonlbni  et  Batonibiu,  node  ipd 

*  L.  c  £  49.  '  L.  e.  f.  GT.  nutgU  gudelMuit  de  idveatii  aacerdotomi 

*  The  vdcdi  of  tbe  piiait  Eaiiirich :  eo  quod  pou  baptiamam  eodem  jure  «t 
"  Ennt  enim  I«Khi  uiu  fidem  nuccptun  wdem  paceomDM  Battdcraab"  L.  c  £66. 
hnmilM  et  deipecLi,  et  maltH  iqjoriu  tw- 
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Sklebnnd,  thftt  the  civi}  as  veil  u  tiie  ecclesiastioal  law  mi^t  be  in- 
tndaced  amongst  them,  and  that  their  dispnteB  might  be  settled  by  it' 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1224,  pope  Ilonorius  the  Third,  in 
emnpliance  wiUi  tjie  reqaest  of  the  bi^op  of  Rif^,  sent  William,  bishop 
d[  Modena,  the  papal  chancellor,  as  a  legate  to  Idefland.  This  prelate 
spared  no  pains  is  dispensing  amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hio 
country  and  their  conquerors,  sncb  exhortatione  aa  their  respectire 
circumstances  required.  The  Germans,  he  eihorted  to  mildness  in 
their  behavior  to  the  new  converts ;  charging  them  to  lay  on  their 
flfaoidden  no  iDtoIeAble  bardena,  but  only  the  light  and  easy  yoke, 
jmd  to  instruct  them  constantly  in  the  sacred  truths.'  He  cautioned 
tbose  who  bore  the  sword  agiunst  being  too  hard  on  the  Esthlanders,  in 
&Q  collection  of  tytbes  and  imposts,  lest  they  should  be  driven  to 
relapse  into  Idolatry.'  These  exhortations  to  a  mild,  indulgent  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  he  repeated,  os  various  occasions,  amongst  the 
different  classes. 

Widk  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  m  these  lands,  was 
eloeely  connected  ite  establishment  also  amongst  another  Slavic  people, 
the  Pruasians ;  for  that  same  order  of  spiritual  knights,  which  bald  been 
femtded  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  stalnlity  to  the  Christaaa  fimndataona 
in  liefland,  formed  a  union  with  another  order  for  the  accomplishment 
4^  this  work.  We  must  now  revert  to  many  things  strictly  belon^g 
to  the  pecediog  period,  bat  which,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  ^e 
connection  of  events,  we  reserved  to  the  present  occasion. 

Adalbert  of  Prague,^  the  archbishop  who  had  to  endure  so  manj 
liard  confficts  with  tiie  rudeness  of  his  people,  betook  lumself,  after  he 
bad  abandoned  his  bishopric  for  the  third  time,  to  Boleslav  the  first, 
duke  d"  Poland,  expecting  to  find  amongst  the  pagans  in  thb  quarter 
ft  field  of  activity  suited  to  the  glowing  ardor  of  hjs  zeal.  He  finally 
determined  to  go  amongst  the  Prussiana.  The  dnke  gave  him  a 
Teasel,  and  thirty  soldiers  to  protect  him.  Thus  attended  he  sailed  to 
Dantgdc,'  as  tlus  was  the  frontiei^place  between  Prussia  and  Poland. 
Here  he  first  made  his  appearance  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
he  succeeded  in  baptjmg  numbers.  Then  aiuling  from  this  place,  and 
landing  on  the  opposite  cooat,  he  sent  back  the  ship  and  oer  crew. 
He  desired  to  commit  himself,  aa  a  messenger  of  peace,  wholly  to  God's 
protection.  He  did  not  choose  to  appear  standing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  any  human  power,  but  would  avoid  everything  which  might 
awaken  suspicion  amongst  the  pagans.  The  only  persons  he  kept  with 
him  were  uie  priest  Benedict  and  lus  own  pupil  Gaudentiaa.  It  was 
an  <^)en  beach  where  they  were  set  down ;  and  taking  a  small  boat, 
they  rowed  to  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pregel.' 

'  L  c.  r.  *e.    ITw  prieu  BelnTJeh  ujt,  •  "  Na  Tealonid  graruninij  aliciDad  ja- 

Ihal  the  Lieflanden  were  at  flm  Tuy  well  gum  importabile  neopliTtorum  bnmeria  im- 

■atulied  with  their  jndgei,  or  io-cslled  ad-  ponerenc,  >ed  jngura  Uomini  lere  ac  ssaT^ 

TOcatci ;  namelj,  so  long  ai  pioiu  men,  who  ndeiqae  tenip«r  docereut  lacrMiieBla." 

were  govemed  only  bj  Chruttan  moliTea,  '  L.  c.  f.  ITS. 

adminulered  this  omce.    Bat  it  tonied  oat  *  Se«  *oL  HI,  p.  9SS. 

otberwias,  wfaen  iBTmeii,  who  wni^t  onlj  *  Gedania. 

how  they  might  MUJch  themielTea,  obtain-  *  A*  may  be  ncbeted  tnm  the  woide 

«dth(MpoMM.  of  ttia  ancieiit  aenant  of  Ui  lUb,  MMa 
4* 
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Bnt  de  oTnera  of  the  land  approaelied  vith  ondgeb  to  drive  them 
sway,  and  one  dealt  him  §o  severe  a  blow  vith  an  oar,  that  &e  psalter, 
from  which  he  was  nn^g,  dropped  from  his  hattd,  and  he  fell  to  the 
grouDd.  Aa  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  he  sud,  "  I  thank 
uee,  Lord,  for  the  privilege  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me  of  sofiering 
evea  a  blow  for  my  emcifiad  Saviour."  On  Saturday,  they  rowed  to 
lite  oUier  shore  of  the  Fregel,  on  the  coast  of  Samlaad.  The  brd  of  the 
domfun,  whom  they  happened  to  meet,  oondncted  them  to  his  villf^^. 
A  Urge  body  of  people  collected  togeUier.  When  Adalbert  had  ^ven 
an  acconnt  of  himaelf,  of  the  conntry  he  came  from,  and  <^  his  erntnd, 
the  people  told  him  they  wanted  to  hear  nothing  abont  a  fDreign  law, 
and  thi^tened  them  all  with  death  unless  they  sailed  off  the  same 
ni^t.  Compelled  to  leave  these  ooaata,  Uiey  turned  back  again, 
tarrying  fire  days  in  a  rillage  where  they  brought  up.  Here,  mi  the 
night  of  Thursday,  the  brother  GaudentiaB  had  a  ^ream,  which  next 
morning  he  related  to  the  bishop.  He  saw  standing  on  the  middle  of 
the  ^tar  a  golden  chalice  half  filled  witli  wine.  He  asked  permisuon 
to  drink  frmn  it,  but  the  servant  of  the  altar  forbade  him.  Neither  ha 
nor  any  other  peison  oould  be  allowed  to  drink  from  it,  sud  he.  It 
was  reserved  against  the  morrow,  for  the  bishop,  t«  ^ve  him  8[Hritual 
Btrengtb.  "  May  the  Lord's  blessmg,"  sud  Adalbert,  on  hearing 
this,  *'  bring  to  paaa  what  this  virion  prwiusee ;  but  we  should  place  no 
confidence  in  a  aeceitful  dream."  At  the  break  of  day,  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  joumey,  cheerily  making  their  way  tiirovwi  the  patUeas 
woods,  shwtening  &t  distuioe  with  stnritual  songs.  Aixmt  noon  tiiey 
came  to  scnne  open  fields.  Here  Qaudentins  celdnated  ^  mass: 
Adalbert  received  the  cap,  ttien  took  some  refreshment,  and  after 
they  had  proceeded  a  few  Bt«ps  farther,  the  three  seated  themselves 
npoa  the  srass.  Wearied  with  travel,  thev  all  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  which  lasted  till  they  were  awaliened  Sv  the  ncose  of  a  tumultu- 
ous band  of  pagans,  who  seized  and  bound  them  in  chuns.  Said 
AdiJbert  to  his  companions,  "  Be  not  troubled,  my  brethren,  we  know, 
indeed,  for  whose  name  we  suSer.  What  is  tiiere  more  glraioos,  than 
to  ^ve  up  life  for  our  precious  Jesus."  Upon  tlus  Siggo,  a  priest, 
plunged  a  lance  through  his  body ;  the  others  then  ventra  their  rage 
upon  him.  Adalbert,  streaming  with  blood,  kept  lus  head  erect  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven.     This  happened  on  the  23d  of  April  997.' 

The  second  person  who  attempted  to  convert  the  Frusnans  was 
Bruno,  sunamed  Boni&ciua.*    m  was  descended  from  a  &nuly  of 

Apri],t.iU,e.Ti,fbl.  I8«:  "latnuitpMrraiii  BoI«d«T;  for  ths  uthor  of  A«  Mcond  ac- 

tankn,  qnae  curra  tmne  drcnnuwtt  fbf^  oxnitof  Ad«lb«rt'ilUcalUet,lliMthePnia- 

nuB  drcall  adeandbtu  monatraL"     See  tiana  prcserred  hU  bodjr  witb  a  Tietr  of 

Tinct'i  ramarlu,  napecdng  thsK  ipecified  afterwanla  ^ipctiiig  of  It  fin  a  lais«  ran- 

MMU  Id  relation  lo  the  geomphical  litoa-  lom  to  dak*  Bolealav. 

ti<Hi  of  places,  in  hii  0«achidita  von  Preua-  *  Thi«  lumama  waa  the  oecaiioa  of  a 

•on  Bd.  i,  1.  S6T.  mistake,  two  different  penom  harin^  been 

'We  oertainly  cannot   donb^  that  [he  madeonloriheiecwo  iiamei,aiidaniunon- 

dlcnmatutial  and  simple  nuntiTe  came  air  Bonjface  wu  iovealed,  who  i>  to  be 

^m  the  maath  of  one  oF  Adalbert'*  com-  wboUy  itricken  out  of  the  liit  of  hittorical 

panioni,  who  probably  were  redeemed  fram  penoiM. 
Iheir  captinqr  among  ilw  PnMwao*  by  duka 
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note  in  Qaerfort,  and  became  conii-chaiJaui  of  the  emperor  Otto  &» 
Ttdrd,  who  valned  bhn  highly  on  aoconnt  of  iaa  sinritoal  attainments. 
Tiaa  monarch  took  him  along  vith  him  in  a  journey  to  Rome,  when 
perhaps  it  was  the  eight  of  a  picture  of  Bomface,  the  apostle  to  the 
Uennfins,  which  led  him  to  resolve  on  withdrawing  from  aonrt,  becom- 
ing a  monk,  and  conveying  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  heathen 
nations.  Carrying  tlus  resolntion  into  effect,  he  became  a  monk  of 
tbe  order  of  St.  Benedict.  He  procnred  from  Sylvester  the  Second, 
foil  powers  to  engage  in  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  This  po]>e  conferred 
on  him,  for  the  same  end,  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  lolI  of  an  arch- 
Insbop.  With  eighteen  companions  he  repaired,  in  1007,  to  Pmsna } 
bat  ilB  perished  by  mar^rdom  on  the  14th  of  February,  1008. 

From  this  time  two  centuries  elapsed,  during  which,  eo  £ir  as  we 
know,  notfcing  farther  was  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  Prassians. 
It  was  not  nntil  1207,  that  any  new  attempt  was  made  for  Uiis  par- 
poee.  At  Uiat  time,  Oottftied,  a  Polish  abbot,  from  the  monastery  of 
Lnkina,  etuled  down  tbe  Weichsel,  in  company  with  Philip,  a  monk ; 
and  they  succeeded  in  gtuning  the  confidence  of  tiie  heads  of  the  people. 
Two  of  these,  Pbalet  and  his  brother  Sodrach,  embraced  Christianity 
and  recfflved  baptism.  At  this  pcnnt  the  work  was  interrupted,  indeed, 
by  the  assassmation  of  monk  Philip ;  bnt  some  years  later  another 
man  appeared,  who  was  &r  better  calculated  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  who  began  bis  work  with  more  promising  results.  Chrutian,  a 
native  of  Freienwalde,  in  Pommerania,  went  forth  at  that  time  from 
flie  monasteiy  of  Oliva,  near  Dantzic,  where,  perhaps,  the  reports 
he  beard  concerning  tbe  Prosmans  and  liie  first  attempts  which  were 
made  to  convert  them,  had  served  to  call  forth  in  him  the  desire  of 
conveying  to  them  the  message  of  salvation.  With  several  other 
monks,  among  whom  one  in  pardcular  is  mentioned,  named  Philip,  he 
repaired,  after  baring  first  obtained  ample  authority  for  this  work  from 
pope  Innocent  the  Third,"  to  the  adjacent  province  of  Prussia.  The 
liappy  results  of  Ids  labors  in  Prussia  indaced  bim,  perhaps  in  accord- 
ance iritb  some  agreement  between  bim  and  the  pope,  in  the  yean 
120S  and  1210,  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome.  Innocent  the  Third, 
espoosed  this  cause  with  that  active  seal  and  prudent  forethought, 
embracing  tiie  interests  of  the  whole  church,  for  which  ho  was  dietin- 
goished.  He  oommitted  to  tbe  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  the  pastor^ 
care  over  this  mission  and  the  new  converts,  liD  their  number  should 
be  such  as  to  require  the  labors  of  a  special  bishop  of  their  own.  In 
his  letter  addressed  to  tiiis  archbisbop,>  he  says,  "  Through  the  grace 
of  him  who  calls  into  being  that  which  is  not,  and  who  out  of  stones 

'  Ai  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  hi*  lat-  Ihs  monks  tt  the  tsij  banning,  eilhei 

■er  to  the  vdiblBhop  of  Oneien,  epp.  L  xiii,  onll;  or  bj'  letter  reported  chdr  project  to 

«.  118,  Mn,  axpnul;,  concernini;  Chrii-  the  pope,  ind  receired  from  him  Ample 

tan  aiid    iili   compuiioTU  :    "  Ad  pnrtM  powen  for  inch  ui  enterpriM.    Fnnn  thl* 

Prnaiie  de  nostra   licentia  BCceHenint  ;**  partinlH  point  of  time  it  wu  also  the  first 

mod  in  the  lEtt«r  lo  the  Cisierciui  sbbon.  In  whidi  mott  iru  had  tn  such  an  enier- 

L  XT,  ep.  147  :  "  dim  de  nostra  licenUa  prise  to  Ae  head  of  the  church, 
bccpervnt  semiture  In  fnnibiu  Pnuaiu        '  L.  c  L  ziii,  ep.  1S8. 

nriiam  Dd,"  it  ii  ivpoesible  U  doubt,  that 
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luaes  as  sons  to  Abrabam,  a  few  of  the  nobles  and  §oiiie  oQien  in 
that  region  have  received  baptiBm ;  and  wonld  that  the;  might  duly 
make  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  ^th."  Chnstiaa  and  bu 
companions  returned  and  prosecuted  their  labors  with  good  eucceas. 
But  from  one  quarter,  where  the;  had  ever;  reason  to  expect  conn- 
tenaoce  and  snppqrt,  Uie;  experienced  hindrances  of  all  sorts  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  The  Cistercian  abbots  grew  jealous  of  the 
independent  activity  of  these  men ;  they  put  them  in  the  same  class 
with  those  ra^bond  monks,  who  had  brdcen  loose  from  all  discipline 
and  order.  They  refiised  to  acknowledge  them  as  brethren  of  their 
order,  and  denied  them  those  kindly  offices  wluch  in  all  other  cases 
the  members  of  the  order  were  wont  to  show  to  each  other.  Therefore 
the  pope  issued  in  behalf  of  tins  mission,  in  the  year  1213,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  abbots  of  the  Cisterdan  chapter.'  With  the  cautious 
wisdom  manifested  by  this  pope  on  other  oocttsioas,  he  intended,  on 
tiie  one  hand,  to  restrain  those  monks  who  merely  wished  to  throw  off 
the  forms  of  legitimate  dependence,  ftom  rovmg  abont,  uncalled,  as 
cussiooaries ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  provide  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  should  not  be  hindered  under  the  pretext  of  checking  sack 
disorders.  To  secure  these  ends,  the  whole  matter  was  placed  under 
the  genend  oversight  of  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  was  to  apply 
the  right  rules  for  the  trying  of  the  siurita,  and  to  furnish  those,  whom 
he  found  qualified  to  preach  and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  love,  with 
testimonial  of  good  standing  and  letters  of  recommendation.  The 
pope  commanded  the  Cistercian  abbots  to  forbear  from  hindering  in 
their  work  such  persons  as  were  thus  accredited.  Furthermore,  Uie 
pope  had  beard  complunts,  that  the  dukes  of  Fommennia  and  of 
Poland,  turned  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  a  means  of  op- 
pressing the  Prussians ;  that  they  liud  on  the  Christians  heavier  har- 
dens than  they  hod  previously  borne ;  which,  as  had  often  been  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  Slavic  tribes,  might  end  in  making  Christianity 
hateful  to  the  people,  whose  burdens  it  only  served  to  increase,  and  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole  misnon.*  He  therefore  sent  to 
these  princes  a  letter,  couched  in  firm  and  decided  language,  setting 
before  them  the  unchristian  character  of  such  proceedings.  "  Although, 
io  the  words  of  thA  apostie,  without  futh  it  is  imposuble  to  please  God, 
still,  futh  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  but  love  is,  in  an 
especial  manner,  also  necessary.  As  the  apostle  says :  though  one  ma; 
have  faith  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove  mountains,  and  thougn  one  may 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels  and  of  men,  and  though  one  ^ve  bis 
whole  snbstance  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  oot  charity,  it  profiteth 
lum  nothing.  2Tow  if,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  this  love  is  to 
be  extended  even  to  our  enemiee,  how  inuch  more  is  it  incumbent  on 
all  to  practice  it  towards  the  newly  converted,  inasmach  as  the;,  if 

'  L.  c  I.  XT,  ep.  147.  regeQBiREionii  giMiun  iiucejMxie,  lUum 

*''QaidMiiTeMniiii,''Mj«tbepope,inhu  oneritnu  eo*  ■crvitibiu  aggrnvani  et'cni- 

kturtothem,LxT,ep.  14S — "mioimeBl-  entea  tii  Chriitiiuiae  Add  libcnaicm  deier- 

tendenUs,  et  qcftennlM,  qooe  hm  snot,  non  iorii  coudilionis  efBctunc  quam  eAsfD<i  ^'^^ 

qua  Chriiti,  qnun  dto  inlelli^nt  aliqam  lub  jngo  len-Uniu  i>cutiiuu  perinan^""^ 
•  geniUibiii  per  Vnuiian  oonituntii  dotm 
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ImcD;  dealt  wiUi,  may  etuoly  be  led  into  apostasy."  "  We  therefore 
beseech  and  exlurt  yoa,"  continnes  the  pope,  "  fi>r  the  sake  of  him 
idio  eame  to  save  the  lost,  and  to  gire  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  do 
not  oppress  ihe  sons  of  ^is  Dew  plantation,  hat  treat  them  vith  the 
more  gentlenete,  as  tfaey  are  liable  to  be  misled,  and  to  relapse  into 
tagaznsm ;  since  ibe  old  bottles  can  scarcely  hold  the  new  wine." 
We  find  from  this  letter,  that  Innocent  had  empowered  the  Mchbishop 
of  dnesen  to  prononnce  the  banc  on  the  oppresBois  of  the  new  con- 
Terts  in  Prosna,  if  &ey  would  not  listen  to  reason. 

S6  the  monk  Chrieoan  suceeeded  in  overcoming  these  difficulties, 
and  lus  worlc  for  the  first  time  went  proeperooBly  onward.  Two  princes 
whom  he  bad  oonverted  made  over  to  him  their  territory,  as  a  poeses- 
non  for  the  new  church.  He  travelled  with  them  to  Rome ;  they 
were  there  baptised,  and  Christian  was  now  oonsecrated  to  the  oOi<ie 
of  bishop.  But  after  his  retnm,  a  stormy  insnrrection  arose  tm  the 
part  of  his  pagan  people,  proroked  perhaps,  in  part,  by  the  conduct 
ff  the  aboTe-mentJooed  Christian  prmces.  Then  simitar  enterprisea 
followed  to  those  which  had  taken  place  in  liefland.  The  order  of 
German  kni^ts,  founded  during  the  cmsades  in  the  twelfth  oentniy, 
jmned  thmoselres  ibr  die  porpoee  of  enga^g  in  them  with  ^e  order 
fif  the  BreHiren  of  the  Sword ;  and  it  was  not  till  afl«r  a  long  series  of 
jFcazfl,  in  the  year  1288,  that  the  work  was  completed ;  four  bishop- 
rics haring  been  preTiousIy,  in  the  year  1243,  foanded  for  ^e  Pms- 
nana;— Knlm,  Fomesaniea,  Ermelwd,  and  Sameluid. 

Nraily  after  tlie  same  manner  was  the  ohm?di  planted  amongst  the 
Fiaa».  Kng  JBrio,  of  Sweden,  whose  seal  fbr  the  clmroh  caused  Mm 
to  be  veseratod  as  a  sunt,  undertook  for  tUs  purpose  —  inasmuch  as 
the  F^nas  coold  not  be  indnced  to  submit  in  a  peaceable  manner  —  a 
eroBade,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Uahop  Eeinrich,  of  UpsaU. 
A  characteristic  farait,  indicating  the  point  of  rehflons  development  at 
-wlucb  he  stood,  aad  ib»  strong  inclination  of  his  times  to  cling  to 
external  things,  is  related  of  him.  Kneeling  down  to  thank  God, 
after  having  wm  a  battle,  he  was  observed  to  be  profusely  weeping : 
and  b«ng  asked  the  reason,  mmfessed  diat  it  was  for  pity  and  commis- 
Mratv»  at  the  Site  of  so  many  wbo  had  &l)en  in  the  fight  without 
being  baptized,  and  were  consequently  lost,  when  they  might  hare 
been  saved  by  the  holy  sacrament.' 

Let  us  now  throw  a  glance  at  the  spread  of  Christiaaity  in  Alia. 
It  lay  in  the  power  of  Ste  Heitoriam  to  do  the  most  for  this  object ; 
Ibr  their  ccsnmunitiee  were  widely  scattered  over  eastern  Asia ;  they 
ware  mtao  favored  by  the  Mc^iaminedan  princes  than  any  of  the  other 
Christaao  seote  ^  and  were  the  most  familiarly  acquunted  with  the 
languages  aad  customs  of  the  Anatic  nations.  Till  within  the  ninth 
oentuiy,  the  Nestorian  church^  still  munttuned  flourishing  schools  for 
the  education  of  ttieir  clergy;  but  after  that  time  these  Bchoola  seem 

>  Sm  the  TiiB  ■,  EricL  Moni.  Hq.  d.  IB,  Orimnl  khucm  <n  Auemui  BlbUothan 
e.  L  oriauaUf,  t.  iii,  f.  SS,  etc 

■  See,  on  this  point,  the  exncM  tram       ■  Bee  toL  ii,  p.  lift 
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to  lisve  decKned.  Wbat  we  learn  concerning  iho  Neetoriao  eccleaas- 
tics  irho  roved  about  Asia,  prores,  tiiat  the;  were  often  greati;  want- 
ing in  theological  cnlture,  Christian  knowledge,  and  sedatenesa  of  Chris- 
tian  character.  It  is  true,  they  were  animated  bv  a  zeal  for  making 
proselytes ;  but  they  were  also  too  often  satisfied  if  people  did  bat 
profess  Christianity  outwardly,  and  observe  a  certun  eet  of  Cbristaan 
or  eccleuastical  usages.  We  should  be  the  more  cautious,  therefore, 
io  receiving  those  reports  which  Neatorians,  inclined  to  speak  extrav- 
ftgaotly  coDceming  the  merits  of  their  aect,  aod  habituated  to  the 
huiguage  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  have  made  respecting  their  labors 
for  tiie  conversion  of  pagan  tribes.  They  spread  themselves  over 
those  districts  of  Asia,  in  which  a  certain  inclination  to  tiie  mildng 
together  of  different  religions  always  existed.  A  way  was  easily  fouaci 
of  introducing  many  things  from  Christiani^  into  this  medley ;  and 
tiie  Xestorians  might  represent  ttus  as  conversion  to  Christianity, 

Thus,  for  example,  we  find,  sometime  after  the  twelfth  century,  a 
legend  current  in  ue  Western  church,  respecting  a  powerful  Gbristiaii 
empire  in  Asia,  whose  Ghristian  kinp,  it  was  stud,  were  at  the  same 
time  priests,  and  bore  the  name  of  John.  By  the  concurrent  testimooT 
of  all  the  accounts  from  Oriental  soorces'  and  Western  travellers  of 
the  tiiirteenth  century,  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Kerai't  in  Tartary,  lying  north  of  Sina  (China),  whose  readenHal 
cqiital  was  the  city  of  Caraoorum,  was  here  meant.  It  may  be  more 
doubtful,  what  opnion  should  be  formed  respecting  the  Chrisdaaitr  of 
this  people  and  of  its  princes,  respectiDg  die  union  of  the  eaoerootal 
and  Idngly  offices  in  the  persons  of^the  latter,  and  respecting  the  name 
of  John. 

The  Nestorian  metropolitan  Ehedjeen,  bishop  of  Maru  m  Ghorasao, 
in  Perma,  relates,  in  a  letter  to  hia  patriarch  Maris,*  that  a  king  of 
Kerait,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  been  converted 
to  Chnstianity  by  means  of  Christian  merchants,  certainly  Nes- 
torians.'  The  prince,  it  is  said,  thereupon  sent  a  request  to  the 
metropolitan,  that  he  would  either  come  to  him  persowUly,  or  else 
send  a  priest  to  baptize  him.  The  patriarch,  to  whom  Ebedjesa 
reported  this,  is  stud  to  have  empowered  him  to  send  to  that  country 
two  priests,  together  with  deacons  and  eccleuastical  veesels.  Two 
hundred  thousand  people  of  this  nation  are  said  to  have  embraced 
Chriatiamty ;  the  priest  above  mentioned,  and  his  descendants,  were 
known  henceforth  in  the  East,  by  the  name  of  the  priest-kings,  John, 
(Frester  John.)  Various  exaggerated  stories  concerning  the  power 
of  these  princes,  and  the  extent  of  their  empire,  were  sprettd  abroad 
by  monks  in  the  West.     Envoys  &om  them  appeared  in  Rome,  sent 

'  8m  eztncn  in  AMemuii,  L  c  f.  4S6.  &t  prinM,  iThiii  he  hmi  loU  bit  m;  in  ■ 
SMcaiig  Sntwn'i  OewxtuchMderOBtmon-    duue;  wb«Uier  the  truth  la,  '^^  •"'~>  "- 

anl*n      tpanalatMl     Tmm     tKn     Mnnffnl     Lui.       tJlAl  nRCUmntfA  llAS  At  hollDI 


fti*"*"g  sntwn  I  uesuucnie  aer  usiman-  coase ;  wnauier  me  miui  u, 

golen,  tmuUled  bom  the  Hongol  kn-  tn&l  oceamnee  lies  U  bottoi 

goage  bj  Schmidt,  p.  87.   Felenborg,  1SS9.  or  thu  this  accoant  la  a  mei 

*fi«e  A«aemaoi'i  Bibliothek,  L  c.  p.  464.  other  einiiUr  ooea,  aa  that 

■  Thii  ia  <uu.r<luu)  In  [h>>  aiitiarician  of  a  roDVenion  of  the  Iberiana. 


lies  at  bottom  of  t)>e  *Coi7, 

■  This  la  aacribed  to  in  a4>paritian  of  a    convenios  of  the  Iberiana,  tea  t«^  u,  p. 
'I,  who  poinied  ont  the  nght  path  to     114. 
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for  fte  poTpoM  of  establiahing  oonnMtaons  betfre«n  iliese  pretended 
great  jnonarclis  imd  tbe  West,  through  the  mediation  of  Hia  pope. 
Not  only  have  we  every  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  reports, 
but  it  18  also  quite  questionable  whether  the  persona  who  represented 
tbemselvM  as  etmys,  were  reallj  authorised  to  appear  in  that  charao- 
ter ;  whether,  in  &ct,  the  whole  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of 
fraud ;  especially  once  we  know,  that  when  the  crusades  had  lud 
open  a  more  free  communication  betwixt  t^e  East  and  &e  West,  &e 
mdolity  of  the  West  was  often  imposed  upon  hj  such  fraudulent 
pretenaoDS.  Still,  we  should  not  be  authorized  on  tfiese  gronnds  to 
caD  in  quesdtm  the  existence  of  such  a  line  of  sacerdotal  kinga  pass- 
ing under  the  conunon  name  of  John.  It  is  posfflble,  that  Nestoriana 
baptixed  the  king,  and  then  gare  him  priestly  consecration ;  and  that 
at  baptism  he  received  the  name  Jolm,  —  particularly  because  this 
was  the  name  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  at  that  time.  Both  name 
and  office  may  then  have  passed  down  to  his  succesaorB.  Occasion 
may  have  been  given  for  associatang  tbe  sacerdotal  and  kiagly  offices 
together  in  one  man  by  ideas  and  tendencies  already  existing  in  those 
distzicta  at  an  earlier  period ;  ideas  and  tendencies  which  afterwards 
reappeared  among  this  people,  under  another  form,  in  Lamaiism.  In 
recent  times,  however,  a  more  careful  examination  into  the  history  and 
the  relations  of  the  Chinese  empire  baa  led  to  a  different  interpreta- 
tion of  this  story.'  The  kings  of  Kerai't  were  vaaaals  of  the  vast 
Chinese  empire ;  and  as  such  they  bore,  in  addition  to  their  proper 
Dames,  the  character  and  title  of  "  Vam,"  or  "  Vang."  Now  rais 
latter  title,  joined  with  the  Tartaric  "  Khan,"  gaTe  ori^  to  the  name 
**  Vani-£han,"  or  "  Ung-Ehan."  It  is  supposed,  then,  that  the 
legend  respecting  these  kings,  who  oil  called  themselves  John,  pro- 
ceeded frinn  a  misconception,  or  mutilation,  of  that  twofold  title ; 
while  the  legend  respectmg  their  uniting  the  offices  of  priest  and 
king  may  have  ori^nated  in  a  transfer  of  religious  notions,  already 
current  among  these  nations  at  an  earlier  period,  into  a  Christiaa 
form.  Thus  we  mi^t  be  led  to  re^pird  the  whole  story  concemine 
the  converuiKi  of  the  princes  of  Kerait  and  their  subjects,  as  a  legend 
which  originated  in  misoonception  and  exaggeration,  without  the 
least  fonndatiou  of  historical  truth.  But  as  the  report  in  the  above- 
mentifmed  letter  of  the  Keatorian  metropolitan,  resj^cting  the  conver- 
ffioo  of  Qiat  Tartarian  [uiuce,  is  confirmed  in  alt  essential  points  by  the 
oarratives  of  Western  miaeiouaries  and  travellers  belonging  to  the 
tturteenth  century,  who  had,  some  of  them,  long  resided  in  thoee  ^9- 
trictB,  and  were  not  accustomed  to  exaggerate ;  so  we  regard  the 
statement  tiiat  princes  of  Kerut  were  converted  by  Kestorions  to 
Christianity,  that  is,  led  to  the  outward  profesrion  of  it,  and  to  the 

'  SdikMer'i  Wdlsodikhte,  iU,  H,  1,  i.  don  probable,  bj  rappodng  that  tb«  N«*- 

969.     Hnsr'i  Geaenphia,  ii,  ii,  Bd.  1,  i.  toriani  confounded  the  fomfgn  TaRuiaa 

1ST.    Schmidt,  In  >  note  coniained  in  the  words  witli  odiei*  of  like  Mond  in  &» 

•bora-mentioned  QcKhidite  der  OilmoD-  Semidc  dialecti,  Jochanan  and  Cboben  ( 

golen,  i.  883.    Gieaeler,  who  adopti  this  Me  Btodien  u.  Eritiken,  1S3T,  SlLi.  8(4. 
TKw  hv  cndMTCoed  to  make  tbia  deriv*- 
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idoptitm  of  Cbiisdaa  naftgee,  and  QaA  sach  &  Ghmtiwuty  was  traiu- 
nitted  in  their  fanulies,  —  aa  a  &ct  Bofficientl;  well  eatablitilied,  ho«^ 
ever  uncertain  ma;  be  the  rest  of  the  ator;. 
'  At  all  events,  an  end  was  pat  to  the  empire  c^  these  so-called 
flacerdotal  Idngs,  probablj  under  the  fourth  <k  the  dj'nastj,  b;  the 
great  revolution  in  1202,  which,  somewhat  later,  shook  not  otdy  Ana 
but  Europe.  The  head  of  one  of  Oie  subordinate  tribes  under  this 
empire,  khan  Temudschin,  revolted.  The  king  of  Ketait  lost,  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  his  Idngdom  and  his  life,  and  Temudschin 
became,  under  the  name  of  ]^bingiakhan,  founder  of  the  great 
Mongolian  empire.  It  is  sud,  however,  that  he  married  the  daughter 
(^  the  slun  priest-king  \  aod  that  Babbanta,'  a  Nestorian  monk, 
rose  to  great  authority  and  influence ;  but  we  ought  not  to  attribute 
too  much  importance  to  statements  like  these.  The  religious  interest, 
as  a  general  thing,  was  amongst  the  M<mgDlB  an  altogether  subordt 
nate  coocem ;  their  only  article  of  &ith  was  the  recognition  of  one 
Almightjr  God,  the  Creator  of  the  warid,  and  of  the  great  khan,  his 
son,  whom  he  set  over  all  Uie  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  vrttom  aD 
must  obev.  This  one  fundamental  article  left  room,  indeed,  for  a  great 
deal  besides,  which  might  be  taken  &om  other  qaartera,  and  incOF- 
porated  with  it  The  reli^n  of  these  tribes  was  a  rude  monotlmsm, 
which  took  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  religious  interest ;  the  belief  in 
one  God,  who  was  held  ofl*  at  an  immense  distance, —  a  belief  afibrd- 
iog  but  little  to  occupy  the  tiion^ts  or  feelings  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  into  the  void  thereby  lefl  for  &e  religious  nature,  an  entrance  was 
left  open  for  all  manner  of  superstition.  The  relimoos  need  wonld 
necessarily  strive  to  fill  up  H^  chasm  between  uat  saUime  and 
distant  Deity,  floating  before  the  mind  in  dim  presentiment,  aod  the 
life  of  man  in  all  its  contraction  aod  feebleness ;  and  it  was  precisely 
here  that  all  forms  of  superstition  were  enabled  to  find  a  foothold. 
Idols  and  amulets,  fabricated  by  their  own  hands,  laid  stainger  hold 
on  the  afieoldoiis  and  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  than  that  vague 
belief  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe.  In  this  manner,  it 
was  possible  that,  under  the  above-mentioned  single  article  of  futh, 
difiereut  reU^ons,'  that  is,  thdr  forme  and  usages,  with  whioh  a 
suierstitiooB  swt  of  coquetry  was  practised,  might  subnst  side  by 
ude.  Indeed,  a  Sequent  change  of  reli^ous  usages  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  these  tribes  of  men  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
t^  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist  rites  and  usages  were 
afterwards  admitted  amongst  tiiem  and  tolerated  together.  Nestorian 
priests  long  wandered  about  among  these  nations ;  and  these  people 
required  nothing  more  than  such  an  adoption  of  Christian  farna, 
vduch  they  repreeent«d  as  an  embracing  of  Christianity.     At  the 

'  ClttaiBlr  not  %  propar  nuna,  bat  a  '  The  J.  de  PUoo  CMplai,  ihortiT  M  b« 

Btlxtan  of  two  litlM  of  honor  from  dif-  meatiomed,  make*  eoncerniDg  (he  Moagola 

brent  lampia«i,viL:  the  Sjiian  Babban,  Uie  oorrscl  remark:  "Quia  de  coltn  Dei 

aad  die  "l^Ai^  Atta,  father.    Bee  Abel-  nollua  li^m  obeerraut,  neminem  adhoc, 

Beqmiat  in  tb«  Memcdree  de  rAcademie  quod  inielieiimiu,  coegwnnt  nam  fldem 

dM  ludiptioiu,  b  Ti,  an.  1833,  p.  4ia.  Tel  legem  negate." 
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sue  tnne,  ttie  MongMian  princes,  induced  bj  tnotiyee  of  political 
interest,  and  seeking  to  form  alliances  with  Chriatiaa  nations  against 
the  Mohammodans,  —  often  represented  themselrea  as  more  incltaed  to 
Chnstuuuty  tlian  thej  really  were ;  or  else  with  a  view  to  flatter  the 
Christian  princes  of  the  East,  who  Id  a  certain  sense  did  them 
bcmage,  accommodated  themselves,  in  the  expression  of  their  re- 
U^OB  ojHniona,  to  the  views  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 

Under  Oktaikhan,  the  snccessor  of  Dschingiskhan,  the  armies  of  the 
MoDgola  threatened  to  delnge  Europe,  through  Rnssia,  PoUnd,  Bohemia, 
Klcffla ;  while  the  Christian  nations  were  prevented  from  adopting 

id 


I  measures  of  defence,  by  the  qnarrels  between  the  pope  am 
the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second.  This  led  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth 
to  send  two  embassies  to  the  Mongols,  one  to  charge  them,  in  his 
name,  to  desist  from  their  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Christiaa 
ntWDS,  and  the  other  to  make  an  attempt  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tiuity.  Soth  were  ill-judged ;  for  of  what  avail  was  such  an  mjunc- 
tion,  backed  np  by  nothing  else ;  what  signified  the  word  of  a  pope 
aotngst  Mongols  ?  And  as  to  the  other  object,  of  gaining  them  over 
to  Chiistiaiiity,  a  single  embassy  could  do  nothing  towards  its  accom- 
ffishment ;  wh^o  lite  instruments  chosen  by  the  pope  for  this  business, 
poeaessed  neither  the  character  nor  the  information  necessary  for  per- 
forming ibe  task  imposed  on  them.  In  the  year  1245,  four  Domini- 
cans  are  sud  to  have  visited  the  comm&nder-m-chief  of  the  Mongols 
m  Persia,  and  three  Franciscans  to  have  repured  to  the  great  khan 
himself.  Hie  former,'  at  whose  head  stood  the  monk  Ascelin,  were 
altogether  nofitted  for  the  business  they  undertook,  being  utterly  ig- 
norant both  of  the  mannen  and  of  the  language  of  these  nations,  as 
weD  as  utterly  destitnte  of  the  versatility  of  mind  neoessary  for  ac- 
qoiring  aocb  knowledge.  Offence  was  biken,  in  the  firat  place,  be- 
cauM  they  had  not,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  brought  presents 
with  them.  Then,  to  obtain  an  audience  firom  the  commander-in-chief, 
it  was  made  a  conditi(Hi  that  they  should  pay  obeisance  to  him  by 
three  several  prostrataons.  The  scruple  which  they  raised,  that  thui 
iroald  be  a  mark  of  idolatrous  homage,  was  removed,  it  is  true,  by 
Gniflcard  <^  Cremona,  a  mtsik  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  East, 
whom  -^ey  met  with  at  'nflia ;  and  who  expired  to  them  that 
iiotlung  of  this  kind  was  assodated  with  the  act  in  the  customs  of 
tttese  nations.  Sat  when  he  informed  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
woald  be  a  mark  of  homage  paid  by  the  pope  and  the  Church  of  Kome 
to  the  great  khan ;  they  declared  themaelves  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  nibject  the  Church  of  Borne  and  Chriatendom  to  saoh  a  disgrace 
in  the  ught  of  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  Tartars  looked  upon  it  as 
exceedingly  strange,  that,  adoring  as  tboy  did  the  sign  of  tho  cross  in 
wood  and  stone,  they  could  pay  no  such  ntark  of  respect  to  tiie  great 
commander,  whom  the  khan  would  not  hewtato  to  honor  as  he  did 
himself.     They  looked  upon  this  refusal  as  a  serious  insult  to  tho 

'  The  irport  of  their  muiioa  by  oni  of    in  VlncentiDs  de  Beaniaia,  ■pecnlum  bu- 
fc  fXITr,  l^mOB  of  St>  QiuDDO,  Ht  faith     toruJo,  L  xxsi,  C.  40. 
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dignitj  of  the  khan,  in  his  represeDtotire ;  and  it  was  onl;  Ij  a  fbrhia- 
ate  turn  of  drcumstsDceB  tiiat  tho  tnonka  escaped  bemg  pat  to  deatJi. 
Knallj,  thej  were  required  to  go  and  meet  the  great  khan  himself,  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  pope's  letter,  continee  tbemselres,  by  their  own 
obserration,  of  his  nnEmited  power  and  matchless  glory,  and  draw  up 
a  report  of  the  same  to  the  pope.  To  this,  Ascelin  replied  that,  as  hia 
lord  the  pope  knew  nothing  about  Uie  name  <^  the  khan,  and  had  not 
commanded  him  to  inquire  after  that  personage,  but  to  accost  the  first 
army  <i£  the  Tartars  whom  be  should  meet,  so  be  was  not  bound,  and 
neither  was  he  inclined,  to  make  a  jonmey  to  the  khan.  This  style 
of  expressing  himself  with  regard  to  the  i^ation  of  the  pope  to  tiie 
Tartamnmonareh.proTokeda&esh  the  di^leasure  of  the  Tartars.  "Has 
the  pope,  tiien,"  said  they,  "  subdued  as  many  kingdoms  and  vast 
empires  aa  the  great  khan,  the  son  of  Ood  ?  Has  the  name  of  the 
pope  spread  as  widdy  as  ^at  of  the  groat  khan,  who  is  feared  from 
the  East  to  the  West  ?"  Upon  thb,  Ascelm  explamed  to  them,  that 
the  pope,  as  Uie  sucoessor  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Christ  had  intrusted 
the  goremment  of  the  entire  cbnrch,  posseeeed  the  highest  authority 
among  men.  But  of  such  lui  authority  the  Tartars  could  form  no 
conceptkni ;  and  in  T»n  did  Ascelin  resort  to  rarious  ilhistroti(»ia  and 
examples  for  the  purpose  tf  making  the  thing  pUun  to  them.' 

The  letter  of  Ihe  pope  was  then  tranriated  first  into  Persian, 
thence  into  the  Tartarian  language,  and  placed  before  the  commauder- 
io-chief.  And  the  nnnks,  afWr  being  detained  ior  several  months, 
finally  obtained  pemusnoti  to  go  home ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  brief, 
haughty  repi?  to  the  p<^'s  letter,  was  placed  in  their  hands.  It  nm 
thus :  "  Whereas,  it  is  Crod's  imuHitaMe  decree,  Hat  all  who  come 
personally  to  ^low  their  Bubnua^on  to  tlte  great  khan,  wh(»n  God  has 
made  Iwd  over  the  whole  world,  should  remjun  on  tbwr  own  B<nl  and 
territoiy,  but  the  rest  be  destroyed ;  therefore,  let  the  pope  take  care 
-  to  inform  himself  of  tW,  if  he  wi^ea  to  retain  his  oouutiy."  The 
Franciseane,  with  whom  went  Johannes  de  Piano  Car^nni,  an  Italian,* 
directed  their  courae  to  Tartaiy,  and  the  great  khan,  through  Rosaia; 
and  their  Journey,  lying  through  desolate  n^ooB  and  Bieppet,  which 
they  had  to  traverse  on  hMseback,  oft«a  at  the  greatest  spied  and 
without  halting,  was  one  attended  with  the  severest  deprivatims  and 
hardships.  These  monks  seemed  to  be  better  qualified  £»  th^  bu^ 
nesa  than  the  first:  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpim,  in  particnlar,  by  bis 
extenHve  earlier  travels,  by  the  important  offices  which  he  had  filled 
in  his  order,  and  the  superior  tact  he  had  thereby  acqmred,  seemed 
much  better  prepared  for  it.  Less  stiff  in  tiieir  prejudices,  they  oould 
more  easily  enter  into  foreign  customs  and  modes  of  tiiioking ;  and 
hence  showed  themselves  quite  ready  to  make  presents,  afler  the  Ori- 
ental fashion,  of  the  few  ardcles  they  brought  with  them ;  nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  thrice  bowing  the  knee, 

'  Awnlino  mnllu  nodis  et  exempli*  ex-  de  BcnaTiia,  lib.  31.    The  wme  wU  Ibnt 

pUnuiW,   illi  tanqnun  Imiiiliw  hominea  publutied  complete  bj  U'Avenc-^   Facifc 

DaUuenQ*  tntelligere  Talaerunl  pluimrie.  leiie. 

'  EiliBcti  from  hi*  report  in  ViuceniiuB 
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u  a  dutonuuy  marl  of  respect  to  Aoee  in  power.  When  they  urived 
at  the  khan's  conrt,  Olctaikhan  had  died,  and  thej  were  present  at 
&e  coronation  of  his  suocessor,  Oaink.  liej  also  fonnd  here  Xesto- 
nan  priests,  who  were  muntained  by  the  luian,  and  who  performed 
their  worship  before  his  tents.  Bnt  aasnredlj  it  was  an  exaggeration, 
mtended  or  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  khan,  when  they  UAi  the  moitks,  that  he  himself 
would  soon  embrace  Christianity.'  Besides  giving  them  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  he  proposed  to  send  back  with  them  envoys  of  his  own ;  a 
propo^  which,  for  rarions  pmdsnticd  reasons,  they  thought  proper  to 
decline.  In  otiier  respects,  this  embassy  proved  as  friutless  as  the 
former. 

The  crasades,  in  various  ways,  bronght  the  Christians  of  the  West 
into  contact  with  the  Mongols.*  The  leaders  of  the  Mongols  were 
sometimes  induced  by  motives  of  poUcy  to  court  the  alliance  of  the 
Western  princes  aguRst  their  common  enemy,  the  Mohammedans ;  or 
they  ambitiously  affected  the  distinction  of  being  acknowledged,  even 
by  tbofle  prinees,  as  their  liege  lords  and  masters.  There  were,  how- 
ever, roving  about  in  the  East,  many  deceivers,  who  represented  them- 
selves as  envoys  from  the  Mongols,  as  well  as  from  others ;  and,  in 
their  names,  expressed  opinions,  and  made  treaties,  such  as  had  never 
been  dreamed  of  by  those  rulers.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Mongol  princes  themselves,  doubtiese,  oontrived  that  many  things 
should  be  stud  in  thur  name,  which  they  afterwards  refused  to  ao- 
knowledge  as  having  ever  proceeded  from  them.  Thus  that  pioua 
king,  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  while  residing,  in  the  time  of  hia 
crusade,  on  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  heard  many  exaggerated  stories  about 
the  inclmati<Hi  of  the  Hongolisn  princes  to  favor  Christiamty,  whioh 
induced  him  to  send  them  ambassadors  with  presents. 

Among  these  ambassadors,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Franciscan 
Wmiam  de  Rubruquis,  who  undertook  a  journey  <^  this  sort  in  the 
year  1253.  He  vinted  the  Mongol  general  and  prince  Sartaoh,  his 
father  Batu,  and  the  great  khan  of  &e  Mongols  himself,  the  Mangu- 
khan.  He  penetrated  as  ^  as  Caracomm,  the  renowned  capital  of 
this  empire,  the  ancient  rendentiid  city  of  the  above-mentioned  priest- 
kings.  From  his  report  of  this  journey,  we  discover  that  he  was  a 
man  less  prone  to  credulity  than  other  monks  of  his  time,  more  iit- 
efined,  and  better  qualified,  to  examine  into  facts ;  and  it  is  through 
lum,  we  receive  the  first  certun  and  accurate  information  respecting 
the  relijpons  condition  of  these  nations,  and  respecting  their  relation 

*  7l«  woida  at  J.  de  Fluw  Carpiiii,  in  ^wrte,  et  pnlunt  ad  horn  ucniidaro  mo- 
Ike  coin{den  edition  of  hii  report,  mention-  rem  GrBeconun,  at  alii  Chruti&ni,  qituiM' 
•dtiitliepreTkiiuaote,txii.p.370:  "Dice-  conqae  ait  ibi  umltitndD  Tataronun  Tel 
tant  Miun  DObis  ChwCiaiu,  qui  erant  de  etiam  hominam  aliamm,  qood  non  ^dnnt 
famltia  ejiu,  naod  ovdebaat  flrmiur,  qaod  alii  docea." 

4cbct  deri  Cnriatianu  k  de  hoc  haWt  *  See  theEisajof  Abel-B£ntuat:"R^»- 

rienom  aptnoMt,  qnoniam  ipie  tenet  cleri-  poru  dei  priocea  chi^tiena  avec  la  grand 

OM  chrifti^os  et  dat  eii  expenn*,  Chrii-  empire  dea  Moiwali,"  ia  the  M^moires  da 

tianonimetiamopcllamaemperhabelanta  I'Acad^mie  dei  Inaciiptiona,  t.  Ti,  p. 398, 

majoi  tctuoiiam  ejas,  et  canlant  pnblice  el  1833. 
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to  Chnstdanit^.  In  [uet^,  imd  Chiiati&D  kocnrledge,  be  wu  fitr 
saperior  to  the  Orieotid  ntoDks  and  ecclesaatics,  wbo  wandered 
about  among  these  tribei ;  and  hia  pietj,  hia  mb«ptdity,  and  hia  in- 
Ught  into  the  easence  of  Chriettanity,  aa  viewed  from  tbe  positkn 
held  b;  bis  ono  cbnrcb,  fitted  him  bejond  otbeis  to  act  aa  a  mis^on- 
my  among  tiieae  nations.  When  he  came  into  tboee  districts,  where 
the  kingdom  of  Preater  John  once  bad  ita  seat,  he  percrived  bow 
exaggerated  had  been  the  accounta  given  of  that  kingdom  bj  the 
Kestoriane.!  He  aays  that,  with  the  exceptiw  of  a  few  Ifestonana, 
there  waa  nobody  wbo  knew  anything  about  Frester  John.  He 
found  the  Neatonans  widely  difiperaed  in  these  regiona,  and  filling 
unportant  poetfl  in  the  Tartamn  court.^  Bat  of  the  Nestorian  clergy, 
he  gives  a  very  sad  account.  **They  are,"  he  observes,  "thoroughly 
ignorant ;  and  thoaj^  they  repeat  the  Uturgical  forms,  and  poeeesa  the 
sacred  books  in  the  Syriac  language,  they  understand  nothing  aboat 
&em.  31iey  ung  Uke  illiterate  mcmka,  that  have  no  anderetanding  of 
Zjatin.  Hence  £ey  are  all  corrupt  in  their  morals,  and  wicked  in 
their  liTes ;  great  nsnrers,  and  drunken  sots.  Some  of  them,  who 
live  among  the  Tartars,  keep,  like  the  latter,  several  wives."  ^  It  was 
quite  enough  for  such  people,  if  they  could  make  tiieir  mechanic^ 
prayers  and  ceremomes  pua  current  at  the  Tartarian  court,  so  as  to 
procure  for  themseivea  presents,  the  means  of  living,  and  influence. 
The  khan  Mangn  waa  accustomed  to  arul  himself  of  the  opportunity 
fumiahed  by  the  ChristiBn,  Mohammedan,  and  pagan  festivfds,  to  givQ 
entertwmientfl.  On  these  oocafflons,  the  Xestorian  priesCf  first  pre- 
sented themselves  in  their  cleric^  robes ;  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
khan,  and  pronounced  a  bles^og  over  his  cups :  next,  tiie  Mohamme- 
dan prieste  did  the  same ;  last  of  all  came  the  pagans,*  by  which, 
perbaps,  we  are  to  understand  the  Buddhist  priests ;  for  there  are 
many  indications  that  Buddhiam  had  already  spread  into  these  regiims ; 
a  thing,  bdeed,  which  might  have  token  place,  even  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  through  missions  and  pilgrimages  of  the  Buddhista,  who  were 
quite  zealous  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  their  religion.*  At  thia 
court,  be  met  with  a  poor  weaver  from  Armenia,  who  called  himself  a 
monk,'  and  pretended  before  the  people  that  he  came  &om  Palestine, 
in  obedience  to  a  special  divine  revelation.^     By  his  sanctimonioos 

'  Hemysof  PrmterJohn-oiitofwhombe        *  Rnbroqaii  Tiiln,  c.  3S,  p.  TS:  "  Tmnt 

Butkoa  a  Healorisn  piitwt,  who  had  raiaed  ie*  ma,  que  lei  aolrei  aniveut  aa  coat, 

binuelf  to  be  king :  '  Les  Nestorieni  diM-  comnie  lea  mouches  i  miol  liHit  le»  Beuit, 

ient  lie  lui  choMa  merreilloiueSi  mai)  beaa-  car  il  donne  &  tool  et  cbRcnn  Ini  d£nt« 

coop  plus  qn'il  n'j  avail  en  effet,  car  c'eat  tontea  aorte»  de  biena  et  de  proip^iil^ 

la  rontanie  dca  Keawrieiu  de  cei  paji  ik,  crayant  Gtra  de  a«a  ptu  particuliera  smii." 
de  faire  nn  grand  bmit  de  pea  de  choM,        '  HubruqoU  aaya,  c  28,  p.  GO :   "  Lea  prt- 

ainai  qu'ila  ont  Teit  coarir  panoat  le  bruit,  trea  idolAtrea  de  ce  pajr  \k  ptment  de  graads 

quo  Siulach  ^tait  chn^tieii,  aoasi  bieo  qoe  chapeanx  on  coqaelocboni  jauiiei  et  ii  y  a 

Mani^-Cfaam  M  Keo-Cham,  k  canoe  uii]»-  entre  tux  anaai,  ajnsi  qoe  j'ai  ooi  dire,  oer> 

ment,  qu'ila  jbnl  plus  d'honaeur  aox  chitf-  laina  harmitei  od  aoftchoritea,  qui  vivent 

tiena,  qa'i  toni  lea  antrea,  loatefbia  il  eat  dana  l«a  fotiU  et  le«  moatagnn,  msDaiu 

tria-certain,  qn'JU  na  aont  pai  chrAieni.'  one  vie  trta-aariMviiaDle  et  aaat^re."     Ib 

fiee  bin  report  in  die  collection  of  Beigoroa,  wbidi  cbaraeten  we  cannot  ftul  tu  recog- 

t.  i,  c  19.  Diu  a  Boddhiat  dement. 

•  L.  c  p.  SI,  60,  67.     ■  L.  c  c  18,  p.  60.        ■  L.  c  c  3S.  '  I.,  c  c  4S,  p.  IS3; 
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tan,  hia  quacliery,  and  boasted  wonder-working  medicines,  &m  person 
had  contrived  to  &cqaire  considenble  influence  and  property  at  ths 
oonrt  of  the  khan,  especially  among  the  women. >  In  the  d^  of  Car^ 
eomm,  he  saw  twelve  idol-temples  belonging  to  different  nations,  two 
moeqnea  for  Mohammedans,  and  one  church.  In  this  Mongol  capital 
he  distributed  the  sacrament  of  tiie  Sapper,  on  Eaater-Day,  to  a  lai^ 
Dnmber  of  Christians  who  had  met  together  here  from  varions  coud- 
tries,  and  were  eager  to  enjoy  that  means  of  grace,  of  which  tbej  had 
long  been  deprived.  To  more  than  sixty  persons,  moreover,  he  ad- 
ministered baptism.*  After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court, 
he  reqneeted  of  the  great  khan  a  decinve  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  he  might  he  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  as  a  missioD- 
ary,  or  whether  be  must  return  home.  In  eonsequence  of  this,  on  the 
Sunday  before  Whitsuntide  of  the  year  1253,  he  was,  in  the  name  of 
the  khan,  closely  questioned  r^pectjng  the  object  for  which  he  had 
come,  by  certain  officers  of  the  Idian's  court,  among  whom  were  to  be 
found  a  few  Saracens.  After  he  had  expliuned  the  reasons  which  had 
led  him  to  extend  his  journey  so  &r,  he  declared  that  the  Only  objeot* 
he  had  in  view  was  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  Mongols,  if  l^ey 
were  wilHng  to  hear  it.  He  was  asked  what  Word  of  Ood  he  proposed 
to  preach  to  them ;  for  they  eupposad  that  by  the  word  of  God  he 
meant  certun  |mdictions  of  good  fortune,  somewhat  of  the  same  sort 
niHx  fiioae  with  which  many  of  the  wandering  ecclesiastica  and  priests 
were  accustomed  to  flatter  them.  Bat  he  told  them,  "  The  word  of 
God  is  this,  Luke  12 :  48,  *  Unto  whomsoever  Qod  has  given  much,  of 
lum  shall  much  be  required ;  and  onto  whomsoever  God  has  intrusted 
leOB,  of  Mm  less  shall  be  required ;  and  he  to  whom  most  is  intrusted, 
u  also  loved  most.'  Now,  on  the  khan  (}od  had  bestowed  the  most 
ample  abundance  of  good  things ;  for,  of  all  that  greatness  and  might 
of  which  he  was  possessed,  he  was  indebted  for  notluiig  to  idols ;  bat 
for  all  to  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  has  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  worid  in  his  hands ;  and  on  account  of  men's  sins,  sufieni 
them  to  paaa  over  fn»D  oo»  nation  to  another.  Therefore,  if  the  khan 
loved  (rod,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  him.  But,  if  he  conduct 
ed  otherwise,  he  might  be  sure  Uiat  Crod  would  call  him  to  a  strict 
account  for  eveiything,  even  to  the  last  penny."  Here,  one  of  ths 
Saracens  asked, "  Whether  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  did  not 
love  God  V  "  He  who  loves  God,"  replied  Rubruqilis, "  keeps  his 
commandments ;  and  he  who  docs  not  keep  his  commaudmeuts,  does 
not  love  turn."  Upon  this  they  asked  him, "  Whether  he  had  ever  been 
in  heaven,  so  aa  to  know  what  God's  commandments  are  ?"  "  No," 
said  he,  **  but  God  has  communicated  them  from  heaven  to  men, 
who  sought  after  ^t  which  is  good ;  and  he  himself  came  down  from 
heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to  idl  men.  In  the  saered 
Scriptures,  we  have  all  his  words ;  and  we  find  out  by  men's  works 
whether  tiiey  observe  them  or  not."  Upon  this,  they  put  him  the 
ensnaring  question, "  Whether  he  thought  tliat  Mangukhan  kept  God's 
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oraunandiDentfi,  or  not  ?"  But  he  adroitlv  eraded  the  dDemma,  con- 
triving, while  Im  said  nothing  hut  the  tniu,  to  avnd  atbcring  s  word 
wluch  could  be  interpreted  to  the  khan's  disadrantage.  "  He  wished, 
he  said,  "  to  la;  before  the  khan  himself,  if  he  pleased,  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God ;  and  then  he  could  judge  for  himself  whether  he 
kept  them  or  not."  The  next  day  tfae  khan  declared  that,  whereas 
tiiere  were  scattered  among  his  aubjeots  —  Christians,  Mohammedaoa, 
and  worshippers  of  idols,  and  each  party  held  &eir  own  law  to  be  the 
beet ;  therefore,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  advocates  (^  the  three  reli- 
nons  should  appear  before  him,  and  each  hand  in  a  written  account  oS 
hia  law ;  so  that,  by.  comparing  them  together,  it  might  be  determined 
which  was  the  best  "  I  thanked  Qod,"  says  Riibruquia,i  "  that  it  had 
pleased  him  to  toach  the  khan's  heart,  and  bring  bim  to  this  good  d^ 
<n8ion.  And,  once  it  ia  written  that  a  servant  of  the  Lord  should  be  no 
brawler ;  but  gentle,  showing  meekness  to  all  men,  and  apt  to  teach ; 
tiierefbre,  I  replied;  that  I  was  ready  to  ^vs  an  account  <^  my  Christian 
&ith  to  any  man  who  required  it  of  me."  In  the  reli^ous  conference 
-which  followed,  Kubmquis  showed  immediately  lus  great  superiority  to 
the  Nestorians.  The  KeBtoriaos  proposed  that  they  should  commmce 
the  dif^tation  with  the  Mohammedana.  Sut  Bubruquis  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  to  be^  ^th  the  idolaters ;  inasmuch  as  Hie  Chri»- 
tdans  agreed  wiUi  the  Mohammedans  in  the  faith  in  one  God,  and 
oould  therefore,  on  this  fcmi,  make  commcHt  cause  witji  them  agunst 
the  idolaters.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  intention  of  tiie  Nestorians  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  against  the  idolatera,  from  Holy  Writ. 
Bat  Bubruqnis  ezpluned  to  them  the  imposubility  of  effecting  anything 
ia  that  way ;  for  their  opponents  would  deny  tiie  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  would  oppose  to  their  testimony  other  autboriues.  As 
t^ey  had  shown  &emselves  so  inexpert  in  these  prehminary  matters,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  speak  first,  and  in  case  he  were  fbiled  in 
the  argument,  they  should  follow  bim  up  and  endeavor  to  better  it. 
On  holy  eve  before  Whitsuntide  the  disputation  was  held.  The  khan 
had  previoualy  caused  it  to  be  announced,  that,  on  penalty  of  death  to 
the  transgressor,  neither  party  should  dare  to  injure  the  other,  or  to 
ezoito  disturbances.  Three  secretaries  of  the  kfaan,  a  Christian,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  an  idolater,  were  to  preude  as  umiores  over  the 
debate. 

Rubruquis  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  idolaters,  the 
neoesaty  of  recognimg  one  Almighty  God,  the  creator  of  all  thin^. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  being  addicted  to  a  certtun  dualism,  wished 
to  have  the  difficulty  solved,  how  evil  could  possibly  proceed  from  this 
one  God.  Bubruquis,  however,  refused  to  be  drawn  into  that  quea- 
d<Hi ;  "  for,"  aaii  he,  "  before  men  can  enter  into  any  discussion 
respecting  tiie  origin  of  evil,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  settie  tho 
qncetion,  What  U  evil  V  Thus  he  compelled  them  to  return  to  tha 
mun  point  As  to  the  Mohammedans,  they  evaded  the  discusaoo, 
deolarmg  that  they  held  the  law  of  the  Chnstians,  and  all  that  the 
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gospel  teaches,  to  b«  bue  ;  and  aa  they  acknowledged  also  cue  QoAj 
irbom,  io  all  tiieir  pnyen,  they  besought  to  give  them  grace  to  die 
Ete  the  Christians,  so  they  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any  digpntd 
with  them.  Feriiaps  the  Mohammedans  merely  wished  that  it  should 
not  appear  before  ^e  idolaters  as  if  tiiere  were  any  dispute  between 
ttte  worshippers  of  one  God ;  and  hence  chose  on  the  present  occasion 
to  lay  stress  (m  that  alone  which  they  held  in  common  inth  the  Chris- 
tiftDB.  Perhaps  Bnbmquis  pat  more  into  their  reply  thut  it  really 
contained. 

He  had  already  heard  that  the  khan  had  detenuined  to  dismiss 
lum ;  and  in  a  second  audience,  on  the  festival  of  Whiteimlide,  the 
decifnon  was  announced  to  him :  "  We,  Mongols,"  sud  the  khan  to 
him  at  this  interview,  "  believe  tiiere  is  bat  one  God,  by  whom  we 
live  and  die,  and  to  whom  our  hearts  are  wholly  directed."  "  God 
^ve  you  grace  to  do  so,"  saJd  Rabruquis, "  for,  without  his  graoe, 
it  cannot  be  done."  When,  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  the  khan 
gathered  the  sense  of  these  words,  as  well  as  the  former  could  express 
it,  said  he,  "  As  God  has  g^ven  many  fingers  to  the  hand,  so  he  has 
appointed  (Ufierent  ways  of  salvation  for  nan.  To  the  Christians  he 
has  given  the  Holy  S<»iptares,  bat  they  do  not  strictly  observe  what  is 
prescribed  therein ;  nor  can  they  find  it  written  there  that  one  class 
should  censure  o&eis."  He  asked  Rubrnquis  whether  he  found  that 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  ssid,  "  So,"  and  then  added,  "  but  I  also  told 
TOO,  from  the  first,  that  X  would  ent«r  into  controversy  with  no  man." 
The  khan  then  proceeded :  *'  I  say,  God  gave  you  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
vhose  commapamenta  yoa  do  not  keep.  Bat  to  us  he  has  (dven  our 
sootfasayers :  .  we  do  whatsoever  they  prescribe  to  as,  and  live  in 
peace  with  one  another."  The  khan  was  careful  to  avoid  entering 
mto  any  &^er  conversation  with  Rubniqais,  as  the  latter  wished,  on 
i^^on ;  but  simply  made  known  to  him  his  command,  that  he  should 
now  leave  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  answer  to  the 
latter  of  king  Loius  the  Ninth.  Rubruqnis  declared  )us  readiness  to 
obey ;  tmt  at  the  same  time  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted, 
after  having  delivered  the  letters,  to  return ;  eepeoitJly,  as  in  the  city 
qS  Bolak,  there  were  many  of  his  subjects  and  servtmts,  who  spoke  the 
French  langoage,  and  who  were  in  want  of  priests  to  preach  to  them,  and 
also  to  impart  to  them  and  to  their  children  tiie  sacraments  according 
to  the  principles  of  their  reli^on ;  and  he  would  be  glad  to  settle  among 
them.  The  khan,  avoiding  a  direct  reply  to  this  request,  proposed  a 
query.  He  asked  Rubrnquis  if  he  felt  certain  then,  that  his  lung 
intended  to  send  him  back  again.  To  this  Rubmquus  replied,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  king's  will  nught  bo ;  but  he  had  perfect 
liberty  frixn  him  to  go  wherever  he  thou^t  it  necessary  to  preach  the 
word  of  God ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  an  argent  need  of  his 
labors  in  these  countries.  The  khan  dismissed  him,  however,  without 
a  definite  answer  to  his  request ;  and  silence  here  was  tantamount  to 
a  refusal.     Rubruquia  concludes  his  account  of  this  final  interview 
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irith  the  remai^,  *'  I  tfaoo^t  that,  had  my  God  bestowed  on  me  (Im 
f^  to  work  snch  nurscles  as  Moses  did,  I  mif^t  perhaps  have  con- 
verted the  great  khan." 

By  these  Mongols,  two  great  emjures  wore  founded,  where  then 
government  most  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  sitoation  of 
die  Christian  church.  One  was  the  em^n  founded  hy  the  khan's 
brolJier,  Hulagn,  after  the  year  1258,  u  Portia;  tiie  other,  the 
jtrincipal  Mongol  emrnre  in  Chitia.  Within  the  former,  indeed,  was 
the  onginal  seat  of  the  Neetorian  Church,  where  it  had  already  been 
fevered  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  new  conqueror  was  induced  by 
his  wife,  a  Nestorian  Christian,  to  lavor  Christianity  still  more.  Be- 
sides, there  were  matrimonial  aJliancea  of  tiie  succeeding  princes  with 
the  fanulies  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  political  interests  which 
brought  them  into  relation  with  the  European  princes ;  and  they  were 
sometimeB  led  thereby  to  represent  tiiemselves  aa  stiU  mora  inclined  to 
Christianity  tfian  was  really  the  case.  The  popes,  down  to  the  cloee 
of  the  present  period,  availed  tiiemselvea  of  the  opportunity  furnished 
by  these  relatione,  to  send  monks  as  missionaries  to  Persia.  But  the 
&vor  thus  shown  to  Christianity  excited  a  jealousy  so  much  the  more 
violent  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedan  class  of  the  people ;  and  a 
contest  arose  between  them  and  the  Christian  party  which  terminated 
in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  violent  perseco- 
tions  of  Christianity. 

As  it  regards  the  principal  em[»re  c^  the  Mongols  in  China,  it  is  to 
be  renkarked  that  the  religion  of  this  people  here  obtained  for  the  first 
time  a  determinate  shajMng,  in  the  form  of  lAmaiism,  the  creation  of  a 
hierarehy  which  sprang  oat  of  Buddhism.  The  Mcmgols  could  not 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  elements  of  culture  already  existing  in 
that  country.  Koblaikhan,  the  founder  of  thia  empire,  distinguished 
himself  above  the  earlier  Mongol  princes  as  a  friend  of  education.  In 
reli^on,  he  seems  to  have  &Uen  in  with  a  cert^  eclectic  tendency. 
He  had  a  respect  for  all  religious  institutions,  and  especially  for  Chna- 
tianity ;  though  he  was  very  &r  fimn  being  himself  a  Christian. 

His  court  was  visited  by  two  merchants  belniging  to  the  Venetian 
fomily  of  the  Foil.  They  were  favorably  received,  and  reuded  with 
lum  tor  some  time.  He  finally  sent  them  back  to  Europe,  in  company 
with  a  man  of  his  own  court,  wi^  a  oommisBion  to  procure  for  him, 
from  the  pope,  a  hundred  leaned  men,  who  should  be  well  instructed 
in  GhHstisnity ;  but  their  return  from  Borne  was  delayed  by  the  two 
yeare  vacancy  whioh  befell  the  |»pal  chair  in  X272,  Gregory  the 
Tenth  having  been  elected  pope  in  1274,  sent  them  back  to  China* 
with  two  learned  Dominicans ;  and  one  of  the  two  Venetaans  took  with 
him  hie  son  Marcus,  then  fifteen  years  old.  The  young  man  made 
himself  accurately  acquainted  witii  (he  languages  and  customs  of  those 
nations ;  he  gained  the  particular  &vor  tX  Koblaikhan,  was  employed 
by  him  on  various  occasions,  and  after  his  return,  in  1295,*  composed 
his  account  of  these  re^cms,  from  which  we  obtain  our  beet  knowledge 
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nq>eotjne  ilie  state  of  Quietiaiiity  in  the  same.  A  peisoii  who  pro- 
fened  to  be  a  Chiistaan  (probably  after  the  Nestorian  fashioo)  had  re- 
belled agtujost  Kohlukhan.  He  mounted  the  cross  on  his  banner,  and 
tnoreorer  employed  sereral  Ohrktians  in  lus  serrice.  The  Jews  and 
Saiacens  in  the  arm;  of  Eoblaikhan,  took  occason  from  tins,  after 
that  rebel  had  been  conquered,  to  attack  ChriBtaanity :  "  Here," 
said  they,  "  is  seen  &&  weakness  of  Christ.  He  coold  not  procure 
his  fiiends  the  nctorf."  Bat  Koblaikhan,  when  t^e  ChristianB  com- 
jdjuned  to  him  of  these  refieotions,  took  dieir  part.  "  It  is  tme," 
■ud  he,  '*  the  rebel  did  look  for  aid  to  the  Christian's  God ;  but  He, 
being  a  good  abd  righteous  Qod,  would  not  uphold  wickedness;"  and 
he  forbade,  fi>r  tlie  ^tore,  all  such  calumiuous  remarks  on  the  Qod  of 
the  ChtiatianB,  and  on  the  cross.' 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  begimung  of  the 
fourteenth,  a  man  labored  in  these  districts,  in  whom  we  recognize  the 
pattern  of  a  true  miasionaiy, —  the  IVanciscBn,  John  do  Monte  Cor- 
rino.  He  seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  Persia,  in  the  ci^  of 
Tanris  (Tabris).  From  Persia  he  travelled,  in  the  year  1291,  to 
India,*  where  he  remained  thirteen  months.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the'  Dominican  NiiAolas  de  I^torio,  who  died  there.  In  different  di»- 
tricts,  he  succeeded  in  baptizing  a  hundred  persons ;  and  in  the 
second  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Europe,  he  declared  it  as  his  belief, 
that  "great  results  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  preaching  of  tiie 
gospel  in  those  redone,  if  aubstaoitial  men  of  the  order  of  the  DomiiU' 
cans  or  Frsnciscana  would  come  there."  From  India  he  traTelled  to 
China ;  and  at  lengUi  settled  down  in  the  capita  and  readence  of  the 
great  khan,  the  city  of  Gambalu  (Pekin).  lu  two  letters  written  uk 
Sie  years  1S05  and  1306,  he  drew  up,  fta  the  members  of  his  order, 
a  brief  report  of  his  adventures  and  labors."  During  eleven  years 
he  had  lawi^  entirely  alone,  when  he  was  jomed,  in  uie  year  1303, 
by  Arnold,  a  Franciscan  from  Cologne.  In  addition  to  other  obstacles 
he  had  to  encounter  much  oppoddon  &om  the  Nestorians,  who  would 
not  suffer  any  man  to  move  a  step  if  he  refused  to  join  their  party. 
They  invented  many  fidse  charges  against  him,  which  were  often  the 
means  of  brining  lum  into  great  penl.  He  was  frequently  obliged 
to  defend  himself  before  the  courts,  till  at  length,  by  one  confesuon, 
Us  innocence  was  clearly  proved ;  and  the  khan  (Koblai's  saccesaor, 
l^mor-kha^,  provoked  at  his  false  accusers,  punished  them  with  ban- 
ishment He  found  that  it  was  not  in  lus  power,  indeed,  to  convert 
&e  Chmese  emperor,  to  whom  he  brou^t  a  letter  from  the  pope ;  bat 
stall  Ihat  potentate  treated  him  with  &Tor,  nod  did  the  Christians 
ma^  acta  of  kindness.* 

Tina  dislinguiBhed  man,  displaying  the  radom  of  a  genuine  ai»' 
ffionary,  spared  no  puns  in  {pvmg  the  people  the  word  oTGod  in  thor 
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om  langa&ge,  snd  in  encouraging  the  edncation  of  tiie  cluldren,  as  well 
as  tnuning  np  missionaries  fnnn  among  ^e  people  tfaemselves.  He 
translated  Uie  Nev  Testament  and  the  Psalms  into  t^  Tartar  langna^, 
had  these  translations  copied  in  the  most  beautiful  st^Ie,  and  made 
use  of  diem  in  preaching.'  He  purchased,  one  at  a  time,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  boja,  under  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven,  vho  were  aa  ^et 
utterly  ignorant  of  any  religion ;  baptized  them ;  gave  them  a  Chris- 
tian education,  and  taught  them  Latin,  Greek,  and  pealmody.  Already 
during  the  first  years  of  iaa  residence  in  Cambalu,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  church,  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  those  boys  who  had 
been  tnuned  up  by  himself,  he  recited  the  liturgy,  so  l£at  he  coald 
truly  say,  "  I  hold  divine  service  with  a  troop  of  babes  and  Buck- 
ling."* In  this  church  he  set  up  tax  pictures,  representing  stories 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  explanatory  remarks 
jn  the  Latin,  Perman,  and  Tartar  languages,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
uneducated  people.'  It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  when  he  found  it 
in  his  power  to  erect  a  second  church  in  the  vicimty  of  the  emperor's 

dace.  A  rich  and  pious  Christian  merchant,  whose  acquiuntaiice  he 
[  fonned  in  Persia,  Peter  de  Lucalongo,  purchased  a  piece  of 
property  on  tiiis  ate,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  This  church, 
which  ne  built  in  the  year  1305,  stood  bo  near  the  walls  of  the 
palace,*  that  the  emperor  in  his  private  cabinet  could  hear  Hie  church 
psalmc^y  f  and  the  emperor  took  great  delight  in  the  sin^g  of 
ctuldren.  Monte  Corvino  now  divided  the  boys  between  the  (wo 
churches.  He  had,  during  his  residence  in  this  place,  baptixed  from 
five  to  six  thousand ;  and  he  believed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie 
many  plots  laid  agunst  him  by  the  Nestorians,  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  baptimg  above  thirty  thousand.  In  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  that  place,  he  met  with  a  certain  prince,  George,  a 
descendant  of  the  priest-kmga.  This  person  was  persuaded  by  lum 
to  pass  over  from  the  Nestonan  to  the  Catholic  church.  He  conferred 
on  nim  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  consecration ;  after  which,  the  prince 
assisted  him,  dressed  in  his  royal  robes,  m  performing  divme  worship. 
This  prince  had  mduced  a  large  portion  of  his  people  to  embrace  the 
futh  of  the  Catholic  church,  had  built  a  mamificent  church,  and 
caused  it  to  be  called  after  a  Roman  name.  It  had  also  been  his 
intention  to  translate  the  whole  Roman  liturgy  into  the  language  of 
tus  people,  and  iutroduce  it  into  his  church ;  but  he  died  in  the  year 
1299,  too  early  to  accomplish  his  design.  He  left  betund  him  a  sw, 
still  lying  in  4ie  cradle.  This  son  was  baptized  by  Monte  Corvino, 
who,  as  his  god-fother,  called  him  after  luB  own  name,  John. 


oinpa-  Mt,  dutaiu  Mr  ji 

D  lenj  ChrbtL  mini  ChuiUl. 

*Cnm  conTeDta  in&ntinm  Mhctendam        *  la  camera  gol     _.. 

djvtniunoffleiumftcio.  Pncticelwdlonip'  Ma,  et  hoc  miisbila  fBctom  lotige  Uteqm 

ply  the  plu«  of  •  bnvUcy  praTid«d  with  dirnlgstiuii  eat  Inter  gmtM  et  pro  rna^o 

note*.    SX  •aeDDdam  Mum  caotunm,  quia  erit,  licnt  diiponet  et  •dimplebtt  dinsK 
BOIBtam  oSdom  son  habemu. 

*  Ad  doctTiDam  nuUnm,  ut  unnet  lio- 
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Bnt  ttie  Neetoriana  now  aacceeded  in  coice  mora  obtunisg  the  mu- 
tely ID  this  country ;  and  all  that  had  been  done  by  Monte  Gornno  in 
the  iotereat  of  tbe  Catholic  chnrch,  fell  to  &e  ground.  "  Being  al(me," 
he  wrote, ''  and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  emperor,  it  was  oat  of  my 
power  to  viat  chnrchea  aitoated  at  a  distance  of  twenty-daya  journey ; 
nevertheleas,  if  a  few  good  helpers  and  fellow-laborers  ahoold  come,  I 
hope  in  God,  that  ^1  our  hopea  will  be  made  good,  for  I  atill  retain 
the  pririleginm  ^yen  me  by  the  deceased  bag  George."  F«  two 
years  he  had  access  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  aapapal  legate,  waa 
more  honored  by  him  than  any  other  occlesiastic.i  He  was  convinced, 
that  with  two  or  three  more  asfflstantg  to  stand  by  turn,  he  might  have 
aacceeded  in  baptiaing  ^e  omperor  himself.  In  his  two  lettera  he 
urgently  begged  for  such  asaistanta,  hnt  they  should  be  brethren, 
who  would  eeek  to  stand  forth  as  examples,  and  not  to  make  broad 
their  phylacteries.  Matthew,  23 :  5.  "  I  am  already  become  old," 
sajB  he,  in  one  of  those  letters, "  but  I  hare  grown  grey  by  labors 
and  haidshipe,  rather  than  by  Uie  number  of  my  years,  for  I  have 
Eved  but  fifty-«^t  years."  The  pope  made  thia  excellent  man  arch- 
bishop of  Camhuu,  and  sent  seven  other  Franoisoana  to  as«st  lum  in 
luB  labora. 

The  crusades  promoted  intercourse  between  the  East  and  tbe  West, 
but  the  connection  thus  brought  about  between  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  racea  waa  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prepara  the  way  fw  the 
exertion  of  any  reli^oua  influence  on  the  former ;  alUiough  tluit  which 
Mohammedamam  had  already  borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  intrinsic  contradictiona  conttuned  within  itself, 
might  have  furnished  tbe  means  and  occafdons  for  such  an  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  the  ^cious  hres  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
were  led  to  the  East  by  the  cmaades,  were  but  poorly  calculated  to 
produce  on  Mohammedans  a  &Tonible  impreswon  of  the  religion  which 
these  men  professed.  But  it  is  apparent  bom  individual  examples, 
how  much  might  bare  been  effected  here  by  the  gospel  if  it  had  been 
weached  wi^  Christian  enthusiasm,  and  illustrated  by  holy  hrmg. 
When  a  Chriatian  army,  in  the  year  1219,  was  besieging  the  ci^  of 
Damietta  (not  &r  from  the  present  Damietta),'  in  Egypt,  Francis 
of  Asmsi,'  stood  forth  in  that  army  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and 
from  thence  he  was  impelled  by  his  hnrmug  zeal,  to  go  over  to  the 
Mohammedan  army,  which  had  arrived  for  the  relief  of  the  city.  He 
was  dragged  as  a  captive  before  Malek  al  Kamel,  tiie  sultan  of  Egypt. 
The  sultan,  however,  received  him  with  respect,  allowed  him  to 
preach  several  successive  days  before  himself  and  hia  officers,  and 
heard  turn  with  great  attention.  He  then  sent  him  back,  in  t^e  most 
honorable  manner,  to  the  camp  of  the  Franks,  saying  to  him,  as  he 
took  leave,  "  Pray  for  me,  tiiat  God  may  enlighten  me,  and  enable 

■  ^o  babeo  in  cariB  nu  Jocnm  et  Ti>m  ■  SeeWUken'iCktdiklilederKnnBQg* 

■xdinuism  iotnndi  ci  «edendi  uent  l^ft-  Bd.  tI,  p.  186. 

nu  Domini  Paipae,  el  honorat  me  SDper  '  Of  whom  we  ihill  ipatk  man  at  larg* 

onuwi  bUo*  praelaios,  qnocimqua  nomiiie  brlhec  on. 
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me  to  hold  firmly  to  that  religion  vlucfa  is  most  pleasing  to  him." 
This  story  we  have  from  an  eye-witneea,  Jacob  de  Vitry,'  bishop  of 
Acco  (FtolemiuB,  St.  Jean  d  Acre),  in  Palestine,  afterwards  car- 
dinal, who  was  then  present  in  the  army  there  assembled.'  In  a  letter 
written  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Damietta,  in  which  he  drew 
up  for  the  regular  canoiucals  of  Leige,  to  which  order  he  once  be- 
longed, s  report  of  that  important  event,  he  gives  at  the  same  time 
this  account  of  the  labors  of  Fnncis.^  He  abo  states,  aa  an  eye- 
witness, that  the  Mohammedans  gladly  listened  to  missionaries  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  when  they  spoke  of  the  Chrisdsn  f^th,  as  long  aa 
tiiey  refrained  &om  reviling  Mohammed  as  a  false  prophet.  But  no 
sooner  did  they  fall  into  such  abuse  than  they  exposed  themselves  to 
be  severely  treated,,  and  even  to  lose  their  lives,  and  were  diiven 
away>     Had  they,  then,  umted  to  Qieir  glowing  leal,  a  prudent 

'  a  Vitriaco.  Fnncu,  Tfaomw  At  Celano,  in  his  Lift  of 

*  See  hia   Hlitoria  occidenlalia,  c  31.  St.  Francis,  i.  ST.    Acts  Simctor.    Meni. 

Bona*eatara,  in  hia  Life  of  Styranda,  re-  Octob.  t.  ii,  f  699.     It  ia  hwdlf  to  b« 

laiea  that,  in  the  thirteenth  yeu  after  hia  donbied,  th&t   tlie   aame   «vent   m    ben 

ooDTenion,  which  wonldcinncideTerj-near-  allnded  to  «hi<^  Jacob  de  Vitr;  relalsa, 


It  with  the  time  mendoned  in  the  text,  the  acene  only  being;  truufemd  ftom 
Francia  went  to  Syria,  for  the  pnrawe  %ypt  to  Syria,  and  in  placa  of  the  —'' — 
~  TJaiting  the  aultaii  of  Babylon,  not  fear-    of  Egypt  die  sultan  of  Babylon 


iaa  the  danger,  althongh  at  that  time  the  daced,  by  irhich  donbtleia   is   meant  the 

price  of  a  gold  Byzantine  waa  aet  upon  the  saltan  of  Danuafoa,  Maiek  al  Moaddhem 

bead  of  eveiy  ChVisdan.  When  he  was  led  Isa,   a  fierce  enemy  of  the   Christiana  ; 

before  the  aultan,  he  spoke  with  auch  power,  which  sabstilntioD  of  penons  might  the 

Um  the  anltan  waa  carried  completely  away  more  easily  occur,  becaoae  that  toltan  also 

by  hiiD,  heard  him  with  the  grealest  pleaa-  liad  been  to  Egypt    The  more  simple  and 

ore,  and  reqneated  him  to  reoiun  longer  exactacconntoriheeye-witneasia  certaiitly 

with  him.    TheraapOD,  Francis  !Hiid  to  bim,  the  most  tnatworthy.     The  two  othen,  en- 

thiu  if  he  and  hia  people  wonld  embrace  tbnaiaitie  admirers  of  St.  Francis,  followed 

Chriatianicy,fae  woald  gladly  consent,  from  more  ezageeraled  and  inaocarate  leseDds. 

lore  of  the  Savionc  his  Master,  to  remain  Tbe  app^  to  a  judgment  of  Giod  is  nn- 

wilh  him.    Bat  if  he  could  not  conaenl  to  doubtedly  in  the  apiric  of 'Franda,  and  tbe 

this,  then  he  miriit  order  a  large  fire  to  be  aollan  might  perhaps  have  returned  aoch 


to  it  would  be  delermioed  by  a  jadgmcnt  of  point,  Toodiei  for  tbe  truth  of  the  fact 

"-' '-'-'-  aida  die  me  faioi  waa  to  be  lying-"  "■ 

_ ultan  objected  that  none  of        *     , 

hit  prieats  would  be  ready  for  that    Where-  miasa  ad  leli^oaoa,  familiares  el 


o  which  aide  die  me  faioi  waa  to  be    lyincai  bottom. 

foand.    Tbe  sultan  objected  that  none  of        *  Kpistola  Jacobi  Acconenris  «piaeojA 


,    1,  Francis  declaied,  if  the  snllan  would  in  Lolharingia  eiialentea,  de  captione  Da- 

pTomiae  him  that  he  with  hia  people  woald  miatae.    Here  he  at  laat  aaya  of  Tiancia : 

embrace   Chrisdanily  in   caae  ho  slionld  "  Cnm  venUset  ad  exerciCnm  nostmm.  lelo 

come  forth  nnharmed  from  the  flames,  he  fidei  accenans,  ad  enercitum  hoatium  noa- 

wonld  enter  the  fire  alone ;  though  should  tronun  ire  non  timuit  eccummnllisdiebot 

be  be  dsTOuied  by  them,  it  moat  be  ascribed  Saracenis  rerbnm  Domini  pracdicasset,  et 

to  his  aina  ;  bat  if  the  power  of  Qod  de-  cum  parum  profedaset,  tnnc  Soldanua  Rex 

]lTei«d   him,  then  they  muat    t«cogniie  Aegypti  ab  eo  m  aecrtio  peciit,  at  pro  se 

CJuJBt  aa  tbeir  Qod  and  Saviour.  The  snl-  Domino  aapplicaret,   qoatenus    rchgioni, 

tan  declared  he  could  not  venCnre  to  ac-  qoae  magia  Deo  pUceret,  dirinitns  inepira- 

copt  anch  a  proposal  for  fear  of  an  uproai  tua  adhaa^ret."  Vid.  Ocsla  Dei  per  Fran- 

MDongiit  the  people.    He  ofi'ered  Francia,  cos,  ed.Bongsrs.    t.ii,f.lI49. 

however,  many  preaenia,  and  upon  his  de-  *  The  woras  of  J.  de  Vitry  in  the  HUt 

elining  to  receiTe  them,  reqneaied  bim  to    ocddent.  I.  c  :  "  Sanceni  a  -        

-»  dun,  for  dieial™-'  -    *  "^      ' ' "■-  '■  " 


diKiibate  dun,  fbr  die  fuvatton  of  the    tnxrta  miuores  tam  din  de  Chriati 
'le  Christian  poor    erangeliat  d       ' 
«  refiued  to  take    attdiant,  que 


donw'i  mdI,  amongst  the  Christian  poor    erangeliat  doctrina  proedicantes  libenter 
and  Ae  chnrdiea ;  not  he  refiued  to  take    attdiant,  qnoaaoDe    Hahometo,   tanqaam 


knrdiea ;  not  he  refiued  to  take  attdian^  qnooaoDe  Hahoi 
a  fbr  tUj  ptupoee.  Somethioe  mendaci  et  perfido,  praedica 
teUted  abo  b;  dw  diidpla  of   feata  contndicnnt     Ex  t 
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Sfnrit ;  had  Qiej  been  able  to  abatain  a  vfaile  longer  from  rash  pcdemi- 
cal  disputes ;  their  preaching  would  perhaps  hare  beea  followed  viUt 
hap;»er  results. 

Among  the  rare  pheaomena  in  tlie  histor?  of  misuons,  ma;  be 
reckoned  the  combination  of  a  stnenlific  spirit  witii  earnest  leal  for  thfl 
canae  of  Christ ;  the  appropriatdon  of  science  as  a  meens  for  promoting 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  an  instrument  for  attaeking,  on  its  own 
chosen  groands,  some  other  form  of  colture  staading  in  hoatdlit;  to 
Chrtgtiaiuty,  The  example  of  the  great  Alexandrian  church-teachers, 
vibo  had  in  this  vay  done  so  much  for  the  overthrow  of  that  Hollenio 
coltare  which  fomuhed  a  prop  for  paganism,  was  forgotten  or  remaiiH 
«d  nnaotaced.  Kor  was  uiere  any  caU  for  this  method  among  rude 
ttibea,  where  it  conld  find  no  application.  But  there  could  be  no 
qnestion  abont  the  advantage  of  employing  it  for  the  promotioa  of 
nuswms  in  those  parts  where  Christianity,  in  order  to  find  entrance 
into  ihe  minds  of  a  people,  most  first  enter  into  the  contest  with  some 
existing  culture  closely  mwoven  with  a  hostile  system  of  reli^on.  We 
close  this  history  of  missions  with  an  account  of  the  labor  of  an  extant 
ordinary  individual  who,  by  employing  a  method  of  this  kind,  takes  a 
Imminent  and  peculiar  place  among  the  mismonaries  of  this  period, 
and  consljtntes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  missions  generally,  ^  a 
man  distinguished  for  combining,  though  he  may  not  hare  conciliated 
into  harmonious  union,  moral  and  intellectual  tnuts  very  difierent  in 
their  Idnd,  and  seldom  meeting  together  in  &e  same  person ;  we  mean 
Baypaond  Lull,  who  was  bom  in  £o  island  of  Majorca,  in  1286. 

TJntil  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  lived  wholly  t«  the  world.  A  stranger 
to  all  higher  aspirationa,  he  resided  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Bale- 
arian  islands,  where  be  occupied  the  post  a!  seneschal.  Even  after  his 
marriage,  he  continaed  to  pursue  pleasures  not  altogether  consistent 
with  conjugal  fidelity ;  and  the  theme  of  hie  poetical  compositions  was 
sensual  love.  But  that  feeling  of  Christian  piety  which,  as  it  moved  his 
age  and  the  people  among  whom  he  Uved,  had  been  instilled  also  by 
education  into  his  early  afiections,  and  that  not  wi±out  success,  brought 
on  a  reaction  agunst  the  hitherto-governing  principle  of  his  life.  One 
nigbt,  whilst  atting  by  his  bed,  occupied  in  compoong  a  love-sonnet, 
the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross  all  at  <mce  presented  itself  before  his 
eyes.  It  made  so  power&l  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  conld  write 
M  fiirther.  At  anotjier  time,  when  he  attempted  to  resume  his  pen, 
the  ssine  image  reappeared,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  as  before.' 
Day  and  nigbt  this  image  floated  before  his  &ncy ;  nor  could  he  find 

imfM  rotenntM,  et  niii  Deiu  nirklnliter  recem  ftcconnu  (sea  Wadding's  AdtuOm 

pnitegcret  paem  trocidaiitei,  de  civilatibna  Fmncuiciui.  t  iv,  an.  1375,  t  1)  elate.  ihAt 

Nia  expellaat."  an  anfonnnala  love  affkir  with  a  Udy  who 

'  We  heia  (blkrur  th«  (raaiite  nluing  to  a  was  mairied,  and  saffering  oader  a  ouicci^ 

fortioD  of  the  lib  of  BaTmiuid  Loll,  which  oni  aflection,  waa  the  Sni  occasion  of  ibe 

wai  eompowd,  while  LoU  was  atill  liring,  change  !□  his  religious  ftdings.    Ax,  how- 

hj  a  man  who.  aa  it  Mcma,  wai  accnrate^  ETer,  the  tnutwonhy  narrative  of  the  na- 

"1~'"'-^  with  hia  anbjert,  —  perht^w  tho  kiiown  writer  jntt  t«fen«d  to  mentiona 

maipaaion  of  hii  inisaoiUT7  jonmers ;  —  noifainK  of  the  kind,  and  we  do  not  know 

pnbUihed  in  the  Acti)  Sanclonim,  at  the  ^m  what  source  this  account  wu  derived, 

llHof  June;  Aton*.  Jsn.t.T,r.661.    Won  it  remaina,  to  aaj  ttie  lean,  doabtfnl. 
TOU  IT.                              6 
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u^  meaoj)  of  refflsluig  the  impresaoD  it  made  od  lum.  Unallj,  ba 
lo^ed  upon  tbeae  visionB  as  sent  Sx  the  potpoee  of  Tarmng  hmi  to 
retire  firom  the  world,  and  to  cooseonte  timself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  Christ.  Bat  now  the  qnestdoo  oectured  to  hun, "  How  can  I  possi- 
bly make  the  change  trcm  the  impure  life  I  h&Te  led,  to  eo  holy  a 
ouGng  ?"  TboB  thought  kept  lum  awake  whole  nigbta.  At  last,  said 
he  to  himself,  "  Christ  is  bo  genUe,  so  patieot,  so  compasaicwate ;  — 
he  inritea  all  rannera  to  himself;  therefore  he  mil  not  reject  me,  not- 
withstanding all  taj  situ."  Thus  he  became  convinced  it  was  God's 
will,  that  he  shoold  forsake  the  world  aod  consecrata  tmnself,  with  bis 
whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  Christ.  When  this  new  life,  this  life 
uumated  by  ttie  love  of  Ood  and  the  Saviour,  b^^  to  dawn  within 
him,  from  uiat  moment  he  was  conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  new 
elevation  imparted  to  his  wb(de  being.  7he  latent  powers  of  this 
Cztraordmaiy  mind,  now  first  stirred  in  its-depths,  powers  which  had 
lu&erto  lain  dormant,  began  to  discovM  themselves.  The  man  of 
warm  and  excitable  feelings,  of  quick  and  lively  imagination,  could 
DOW  find  pleasure  in  the  dry  forma  of  lo^ ;  but  we  must  allow  that 
this  fertile  imagioation  couU  bring  so  much  the  more  meamng  into 
those  empty  logical  forms.  And  all,  in  hia  case,  proceeded  from  that 
one  religious  idea,  which  from  this  time  forward  actuated  his  whole 
life,  gave  direction  to  all  his  plans,  and  by  which  the  most  heteroge- 
neous Euma  and  endeavors  were  united  together. 

Being  now  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  Ute  service  of 
the  Lend,  he  next  pondered  upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  this 
restdution  into  effect ;  and  he  came  to  a  settled  conviction  that  to  the 
Lord  Christ  no  work  of  his  could  be  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  in  doing  which  his 
thoughts  were  directed  particularly  to  the  iSaracena,  whom  tite  crufr- 
aders  had  attempted  in  vain  to  subdue  by  the  sword.  But  now  a 
great  difficulty  arose :  how  could  he,  an  ignorant  layman,  be  fit  fi)r 
such  a  work  ?  While  perplexed  in  laboring  to  resolve  this  difficulty, 
the  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  Uiat  he  nught  write  a  book 
serving  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  all  the 
errors  of  the  infidels ;  and  with  this  thought,  was  afterwards  connected 
the  idea  of  a  universal  system  of  science.  The  whole  suggestion  rose 
up  with  such  strength  in  his  soul  that  he  felt  construned  to  recognise 
it  as  a  divine  call.  Nevertheless,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  even 
sapponng  he  were  able  to  write  such  a  book,  of  what  use  would  it  be 
to  the  Suaoens,  who  understood  nothing  but  Arabic  ?  Thus  the  pro- 
ject began  already  to  unfold  itself  in  his  mind,  of  applying  to  the 
pope  and  to  the  monarcha  of  Christendom,  caUing  upon  tJiem  to  estab- 
ush  in  certEun  monasteries  foundations  for  studying  and  acquiring  the 
Arabic  tongue,  as  well  as  other  languages,  spoken  amongst  infidel 
nations.  From  such  establishments  miasibaaries  nught  go  forth  to  all 
re^ons.  Thus  he  came  upon  the  idea  of  founding  linguistic  schools 
for  nussionary  purposes.  The  day  after  these  thoughts  occurred  to 
him,  and  took  bo  deep  hold  of  his  mind,  he  repured  to  a  neighboring 
church,  where  with  worm  tears  he  besought  the  Lord,  that  he,  who  by 
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his  DUB  Spirit  had  bisinred  Qiese  three  thoughts  witllin  him,  ironld 
sow  lead  him  on  to  the  execution  of  the  contemplated  work  in  defence 
of  Christiaiuty,  to  the  establiflhing  of  those  Bchools  for  missions  aad 
the  study  of  the  limgnageB,  &nd  finally  to  the  entire  dedication  of  hia 
Efe  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  This  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  July ;  hut  it  was  not  oil  at  once  that  this  new  and  higher 
direcdoQ  of  tife  could  gun  the  absolute  ascendency  in  his  bouI.  Old 
habits  were  still  too  strong;  and  so  it  happened  that,  during  the  space 
of  Qaee  months,  Raymond  Lull  ceased  to  occupy  himself  any  longer 
witli  t^ese  thoaghts  upon  which  he  had  so  eagerly  seized  at  first.  Then 
came  the  fourth  of  October,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Francis ; 
and  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Majorca,  he  heard  a  bishop  preach 
on  St.  Francis's  renunciation  of  the  world.  By  this  sermon  his  holy 
Tesolutions  were  again  called  to  mind.  He  resolved  to  follow  at  once 
the  example  of  St.  Francis.  Selling  his  property,  of  which  he  retuoed 
only  as  much  as  saSficed  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  Lord  Christ,  and  lefb  his  home  with  the 
intention  of  never  retoming  back  to  it.  Ks  next  step  was  to  make 
mlgiimages  to  several  churches  then  standing  in  high  condderatini, 
nr  the  pwpoM  (^  impfering  God's  blesmng,  and  the  interoessioD  « 
tlie  saints,  tiiat  he  aoffii  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  three  thoaghts 
irfaich  bad  been  suggested  to  him  in  so  remarkable  a  manner. 

He  now  proposed  gnng  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  him- 
self by  a  coarse  of  scientific  studies  for  the  aeeomphshmeat  of  his 
plans ;  but  through  the  influence  of  hie  kmsmea  and  friends,  partica- 
lariy  of  that  femous  caoonist,  the  Dominican  Raymund  de  t*eiinaforte, 
he  was  cfosnaded  &om  this  project.  Remaining  tiiwe&re  io  Majorca, 
he  there  began  his  studies,  having  first  exchanged  the  rich  attirs 
belongtiig  to  his  former  statical  in  life,  for  a  coarser  dress.  Purchasing 
a  Santeen  slave,  he  made  him  his  instructor  in  Arabic ;  and  we  cannot 
hot  admire  the  energy  and  resolution  of  the  man,  who,  After  having 
spent  so  many  years  <rf'  his  life  in  society  and  pursuits  of  so  entirely 
different  a  naiture,  and  certainly  never  applied  the  powers  of  lus  mioa 
to  severe  thought,  could  tiirow  himself,  at  so  late  a  period,  into  the 
midst  i^  the  driest  dialectical  studies,  and  even  take  delight  in  them. 

At  fint,  Raymund  Lull  diligentiy  employed  himself  in  tracing  the 
lesi^g  outlioes  of  a  universal  form^  science.  This  waa  lus  Ar»  mty'or, 
vr  generaUt,  designed  as  the  preparatory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific 
demonstration  of  all  the  truths  of  Christianity.  We  perceive  io  it, 
how  the  reli^oos,  and  especially  the  apologetical,  interest  gave  direo- 
tiaa  to  all  his  thoughts,  and  how  closely  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  tins 
oru  object,  even  when  moving  in  the  driest  tracts  of  formalism.  He 
WW  for  founding  a  science,  by  means  of  wluch  Christianity  might  be 
demonstrated  widi  strict  necessity,  so  that  every  reasonable  mind  would 
be  forced  to  admit  its  truth.  Perhaps  he  migbt  be  fiattering  himself 
Ami  a  eertun  means  would  thus  be  secm-ed  for  converting  all  unbo- 
Severs,  particularly  those  whom  he  chiefly  had  in  view,  the  MohaoH 
medaos,  who  were  wrapped  up  in  the  prejudices  of  their  Arabian 
pluloaoi^y.     '*  If  he  but  succeeded,"  he  thought, "  in  refuting  all  their 
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objections  to  ChiistiaDity,  then,  rince  tbey  would  not  be  able  to  refute 
the  ftTgnments  wluch  he  could  bring  in  defence  of  Cfamtutn  truth, 
dieir  learned  men  and  eages  moat  of  necessity  embrace  Christiamty."' 

There  were  two  parlies,  agdnst  wbom,  from  the  rantage-ground  of 
Bis  much-promi^ng  strience,  he  zealously  contended :  on  the  one  side, 
agiunst  those  who  looked  upon  such  a  science  as  dengatoiy  to  &ith, 
which  hj  the  very  act  of  lenonodDg  eveiy  attempt  to  comprehend, 
preBerved  its  self-denying  character  and  had  its  merit;'  on  the  other, 
against  those  who,  perverted  by  the  influence  of  a  ^eptically  inclined 
Arabian  philosophy,  took  advantage  of  the  supposed  oppomlaon  het^-een 
philosophical  and  titeological  truth,  and  while  they  hypocritically  pre- 
tended that  reason  was  led  captive  to  obedience  of  the  &jth,  propagated 
their  dogmas,  which  were  opposed  to  Christianity  and  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  as  philosophical  truth.  Ue  maintained  against  such, 
that  although  futh  proceeded  first  frcnn  a  practical  root,  fr<om  the  bent 
of  will  towards  the  things  of  God,  and  although  what  was  thus  appro- 
priated became  a  source  of  Dourishment  and  strength  to  tbe  heart ;" 
yet  having  this  faith,  Christians  were  then  reqairodto  soar  by  means 
of  it  to  a  loflaer  pontion,  so  as  to  attwn  a  knowledge  of  die  solid 
groundwork,  the  necessary  truths  npon  which  faith  reposes ;  so  that 
what  bad  been,  at  first,  only  a  source  of  nourishment  to  the  heart, 
would  then  prove  a  source  of  nouri^mient  also  to  the  intellects  The 
intellect  would  always  be  aocompamed  in  its  inveedgatHms  by  futh ; 
strengthened  bv  that,  and  emboldened  to  attempt  higher  flights,  it 
would  0(»itinuaIly  mount  upward,  wlule  fiuth  would  keep  equal  step, 
and  ever  make  increase  with  the  advance  of  knowledge.'  It  is  remark- 
able that  two  men  of  so  different  a  stamp,  and  both  so  original,  Abo* 
lard,*  the  man  of  sober  understan^ng  in  ^e  tweli^  century,  and  Bay- 
Uund  Lull,  who  combined  logical  acumen  with  a  profound  myeticism 
and  Ae  warm  glow  of  reli^ous  sentiment,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
should  in  like  manner  defend  the  portion  of  acience  over  agunst  that 
of  faith  standing  alone.  In  Lull,  however,  it  was  the  enthusiastic  hope 
(^  finding  a  meUiod  of  argumentation  suited  to  convince  all  unbelievers 
of  tbe  truth  of  Christianity,  which  constituted  the  moving  spring  of  his 
philosophical  inquiries. 

Ab  he  believed  it  was  by  a  divine  suggestion,  he  was  first  impelled 

'  In  the  Introductii}  to  the  neceMwik  de-  qa«>n  mtgam  M  repaUiil,  «t  qaod  peJM 

uonicratio  uticalomm  lidei,  be  Mja  :  "  Bo-  ett  ab  aliia  leputentnr,  oateiuliint  m  muii- 

EM  Bajninndiu  religuwM  et  Kcnlans  upi-  fwtksime  ignoianlea. 
ADtM,  ut  videuit,  ai  lationei,  quu  ipae  &cit        *  Ipn  fidet,  qtne  Tdimtatit  finniMr  earn 

contn  SiramoM  &pprobaiidD  fidem  CMho-  credeDduni  ttM  pkbalom  et  fbioenlam, 
Ucuntutbe>iitTenUkUm,qaia>i  forte  aliqnia        '  FidM  IbndBmeiiu,  qnlbiu  innititar,  nc- 

lolTeret  ndoaea.qnae  per  Sarecenoa  conn  cesMriuicilicetTatioDea.miniitrabiciisdeni, 

fidem  CBthoIic&m  opponnonir,  com  tamen  nt  siat  eoraiD  patMlom  intellecini. 
ipri  niioDM.  qaae  Bunt  pro  aidem,  lolvera        *IpMflde«imeIlMtniainHipBafuaduu 

noDTalerent,  fortiflcaii  Sanceni  raldo  lite-  enmqiw  invettlgandoeontinBeccacoiniiui* 

FMl  et  npientea  u  faceieat  ChristiaLoa."  et  coiifortaiu  snpnt  intellectait  virei  tt  pa- 

*  Dicnnt,  quod  fidei  mm  fa^teC  meritlun,  tentiam  exeandeacit,  qaia  lalwari  oesdeiu 

tthu  homana  ndo  piMbM  expeiitnentam  aemper  nitltar  InteniiDB  ct  udiu  ad  cre- 

•tideodicunt,quodiioiiMlbi>nnni,proban  deDdnm,  ]iroptei  quod  Edei  in  dtiaa  erigt- 

...  —   - _ ^iigiQf  meritum.    Am»-  tor  el  meritmn  credenliQni  ampliatar. 

It  dogmatiMiUM,  cpian-        *  Sea  regarding  him  oti  a  Fiitara  page. 
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to  Much  after  a  method  capable  of  gmding  all  to  &  convictaoQ  of  the 
fanth  of  Chiistianity ;  bo  it  wu  in  the  solemn  hour  of  devotion  that 
the  light  first  bnifit  in  opon  him,  and  disclosed  the  way  in  wluch  he 
mi^t  conduct  his  search  vith  success.  He  had  retired,  for  eight 
days,  to  a  mooatain,  in  order  ^t  he  nught  there  devot«  himself  vitb- 
Ofot  disturbaace  to  prayer  and  meditation.  While  he  vaa  in  this  soli- 
tude, the  idea  of  the  aboye-mentioned  Ars  generalis  bnrst  all  at  once 
in  a  clear  light  upon  his  sonl.  Learing  the  mountaiii,  he  repured  to 
another  spot,  and  drew  out  a  sketch  of  the  work  according  to  that 
idea,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  divine  revelation.  After  this,  he 
retnnied  to  the  mountain ;  and  on  the  spot  where  the  light  first  broke 
in  upon  his  mind,  settled  himself  down  as  an  anchorite,  spending 
above  four  months  there,  praying  to  God  night  and  day,  that  he  would 
employ  him,  together  wiUi  the  Ars  generalis  wluch  bad  there  been 
revealed  to  lum,  for  his  own  glory  and  for  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom.  He  published  his  discovery  at  Montpelier  and  at  Paris ;  he 
delivered  lectures  on  the  Are  generalis ;  he  translated  the  work  him- 
self into  Arabic,  ffis  labors  in  this  way  extended  through  a  period 
(rf  nine  years.  Next,  in  the  year  1275,  he  prevailed  on  Jacob,  king 
of  tiie  i^ands  Majorca  and  Minorca,  to  found  on  the  former  of  these 
islands  a  monastery  for  the  exrnreas  purpose  of  constantly  supporting 
in  it  thirteen  Franciscan  monks  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Arabic  langnage,  with  a  view  to  labor  as  missionaries  amongst  the 
Saracens.  In  1286,  he  vent  to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
pope  Honorina  the  Fourth  to  approve  his  plan  of  establishing  such 
nusuonary  schools  in  the  monasteries  everywhere ;  but  when  he  ar- 
med, that  pope  was  no  longer  living,  and  the  papal  chiur  was  vacant. 
A  second  visit  to  Rome  on  the  same  errand  was  attended  with  no 
better  success. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  establish,  as  he  wished,  a  plan  of  united 
efibrt  for  the  proinoti<Hi  of  this  holy  enterprise,  he  now  felt  constrained 
to  embtffk  in  it  by  himself,  and  proceed  wholly  alone,  as  a  misaionary 
•mcmg  the  infidels.  F<»  this  purpose  he  repaired,  in  the  year  1287, 
to  Genoa,  and  engaged  his  passage  m  a  ship  bonnd  to  Xorth  Africa. 
As  a  great  deal  had  already  been  heard  about  the  remarkable  change 
irtiich  Raymund  Lnll  had  experienced,  about  his  ardent  zeal  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  the  infideb,  and  about  the  new  method  of  convert 
aou  which,  in  his  own  opnion,  pronused  such  magnificent  results ;  so 
his  pnject,  when  it  became  known  in  Genoa,  excited  great  expecta- 
lioas.  The  ship  in  which  Raymund  was  to  embark,  lay  ready  tor  the 
voyage,  and  bis  hooks  had  been  conveyed  on  board,  when  bis  glowing 
imagitkation  pictured  before  him,  in  such  hvely  and  terrible  colors,  the 
&te  which  awaited  him  among  the  Mohammedans,  whether  it  was  to 
be  death  by  torture  or  life-long  imprisonment,  that  he  could  not  sum- 
mon courage  enough  to  go  on  board.  But  no  sooner  bad  this  passed 
over,  than  he  was  visit«d  «ith  remorseful  pangs  of  conscience,  to  think 
that  he  ehonld  prove  recreant  to  the  holy  purpose  with  wluoh  God 
had  inapred  him,  and  occasion  such  scandal  to  believers  in  Genoa ; 
and  a  severe  fit  of  fever  vas  the  consequence  of  these  inward  confiicto. 
6' 
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Whfle  in  tliia  state  of  bodily  and  mental  sufleriug,  h«  hsppened  to 
bear  of  a  ship  lying  in  port,  which  was  m  the  pinnt  ot  starting  on  a 
voyage  to  Tunis ;  and  thon^  in  a  coodition  seenungly  nearer  to  death 
tiian  to  life,  he  c&need  himself  to  be  conveyed  on  board  inth  his  books. 
His  friends,  however,  believing  he  conid  not  possibly  stand  out  the 
voyage  in  sach  a  condition,  and  foil  <^  anxiety,  insirted  on  his  being 
bron^t  back.  But  he  grew  no  better,  for  the  cause  of  his  iUness 
was  mental.  Sometime  afterwards,  hearing  oi  another  ship  bound  to 
Toms,  nothing  coald  hinder  him  now  frotn  taking  measures  to  be 
conveyed  on  board ;  and  no  sooner  bad  the  ship  got  to  sea,  than  he 
felt  himself  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  which  oppressed  ius  con- 
science ;  the  peace  be  fonneriy  enjoyed  once  more  returned ;'  for  he 
fiiond  himself  in  bis  proper  element.  He  was  engaged  in  fulfilling 
Hie  duty,  which  he  recognized  as  obligatory  cm  lum  by  the  divine 
calling.  With  the  health  of  Ius  soul,  that  cf  tbe  body  was  soon  re- 
Btot«d ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  bis  feUow-paesengers,  be  felt 
himself,  after  a  few  days,  as  well  as  ba  bad  ever  bem  in  any  fiwmer 
part  of  Ius  life. 

Raymund  arrived  at  TniUB,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1291  or  the 
beginning  of  tiie  year  1292,  and  immediately  invitmg  together  the 
learned  scholars  among  the  Mohanunedaus,  eqilained  to  them  bow  he 
had  come  far  the  purpose  of  institatang  a  conpariscHi  between  Ouis- 
tianity,  of  which  he  poeseeeed  an  accurate  uiowledge,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  arguments  employed  to  defend  it,  and  Mohammedanism ;  lad 
if  he  found  the  reasons  to  be  stronger  on  the  mde  of  the  doctrinea 
of  Mohammed,  be  was  ready  to  embrace  them.  ^I^  learned  lifo- 
fiammedans  now  came  aronnd  him  in  eonatantiy  increaang  nomben, 
hoping  that  they  shoold  be  able  to  convert  him  to  Mohammedunem. 
After  he  had  endeavored  to  refnte  the  argnmenta  wlucb  they  brooght 
forward  in  defence  of  their  religicHi,  said  he  to  them,  "  Every  wise  man 
must  acknowledge  that  to  be  tiie  true  religion  which  ascnbes  to  Ood 
the  greatest  perfection,  which  ^vea  the  most  befitting  conception  of 
each  single  oivine  attribute,  and  which  roost  fully  demonstrates  the 
equality  and  harmony  subrasting  among  them  all.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  that  without  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  men  cannot  understand  the  perfectioD  of  God, 
and  the  harmony  between  his  attributes.'  Thus  he  wonld  [vove  to 
them  that  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  conformable  to  reason. 

One  of  the  learned  Saracens,  more  &natically  disposed  than  the 
rest,  directed  the  attention  of  the  king  to  the  danger  threatened  to 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  by  Baymund's  zeal  for  making  converts ;  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death.  Raymund  waa 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  already  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  when  one  c^  their  learned  men,  possessed  of  few«r 

'  The  nnknown  witbiir  of  hit  liTe  finclj'  imm  com  ni  coiporiB  lu^^nidi'  HnptlataJ* 

ranuii ;  "  SospiUMm  coiMcieiHiM,  quun  '  Tlie  arnmenB  bj  which  be  mppoMd 

mA  nobilatioiM  nipi«diet>  m  mdideimt  Ihmt  Jie  hmd  4Biiu>astntled  thk,  we  >— ""v^ 

amirisso,  labito  Uenti  in  Doniiiio  Saucti  Mop  to  czplua  till  we  oome  u  th«  Mctioa 

S^tiulUn«uati(meiiiItei{coTdiitcnpami>it  iridchmaUofdoctriiiM. 
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mgwUcee,  aad  more  wiadom  tbaa  tiie  otbers,  mtero«ded  in  bis  behalt 
He  spoke  of  tite  respect  dne  to  ttie  intellectnal  ability  of  &e  Btnmger, 
•nd  remarlced ;  th&t  "  u  Qiey  wonid  pruse  the  cesl  <^  a  Mobainme£o), 
vbo  ehonld  go  among  the  Christiana  Ibr  Uie  purpose  of  oonTerting 
ttem  to  the  true  MA ;  so  they  coold  not  but  honor  in  a  Christian, 
the  same  seaJ  for  the  spread  of  that  reli^on,  wluch  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  true  one."  These  representations  had  their  eOect  so  &r  as 
to  save  Raymond's  life ;  and  he  vae  only  condemned  to  bamshmeni 
fixHn  the  conntry.  On  leaving  the  prison,  he  was  obl^ed  to  endun 
many  insults  from  the  fanatical  poiKilace.  He  was  then  placed  on 
board  tiie  swne  Genoese  vessel  m  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which 
waa  DOW  about  to  depart;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  informed, 
that  if  he  ever  let  himself  be  seen  agtun  in  the  territory  of  Tunis, 
he  shoold  be  stoned  to  death.  As  he  hoped,  however,  by  perseveriiu 
effi>rt8  to  succeed  in  converting  many  of  the  learned  SaraceiiB  wiu 
whom  he  had  disputed ;  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself,  with  the 
eameet  desire  be  fblt  for  their  salvation,  to  abandon  this  hope  quite  so 
sowL  life  was  not  too  dear  to  hun  to  be  sacrificed  for  snoh  an  object. 
Letting  the  veesel  on  board  which  he  had  been  placed  sail  off  wiuKnit 
him,  he  tnnafeited  himself  to  another,  from  iriiich  be  sought  a  chance 
o(  getting  into  Tnms  again  mx^tserved.  While  retnfuiung  in  this 
dangennis  concealment,  in  the  harbor  of  Turns,  he  enjoyed  sufficient 
eomponre  to  labor  on  a  work  connected  with  his  system  of  the  Uiu- 
veial  Sdenoe.'  Having  tarried  here  three  months  witboat  efieotiug 
lus  niun  object,  he  finally  stuled  off  witli  tiie  vessel,  and  proceeded  to 
Na^es.  Here  he  kutered  several  yean,  delirering  lectures  on  lus 
new  system ;  till  tbe  fiune  of  the  )»ous  anohorite,  who  had  lately 
bevome  ptme,  tinder  the  name  ot  Coelestio  the  flflh,  insjiored  in  him 
the  hope  of  bong  aUe  at  length,  to  oairy  into  efiect  the  fka  for  pn>- 
moting  nusrionaiy  enteritises,  on  which  hu  heart  had  so  long  been  set. 
But  Coeleetin's  reign  waa  too  short  to  permit  this ;  and  his  successw 
BoniGuK  tJie  Sj^th,  possessed  but  littJe  susceptibility  to  reUgious 
ideas  and  intereats. 

Dniinz  his  rendenoe  at  that  time  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1296,  be 
composed  the  work  prerionsly  mentioned,  cm  page  63,  in  which  he 
sou^t  to  show,  how  all  the  truths  of  the  Christiaa  feitit  could  be 
proved  by  inomtestable  arguments.  In  the  concluding  sentences  of 
this  wodk  he  expresses  tiiat  enthusiastic  seal  for  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith,  wbidi  had  moved  him  to  compose  it.  "  Let  Christians," 
aays  he,  "  oousamed  with  a  btuning  love  for  the  cause  of  faith,  but 
ceonder  titat  since  nothing  has  power  to  withstand  the  irtUh,  whioh 
by  the  strength  itf  aiguments  is-  mighty  over  aU  thmgs,  they  can, 
with  God's  help  and  by  his  might,  bring  back  the  infidels  to  the  way 
of  fiuth ;  so  tlttt  tke  precioua  name  m  our  Jjxi  Jesus,  which  is  in 
most  re^imB  of  the  world  still  nnknown  to  the  majority  of  men,  mav 
be  prockinwd  and  adored;  And  this  way  of  oonverting  infidels,  la 

>  In  tbe  month  of  Saptember,  1391,  hn  uplicabllli,  u  he  blmielf  iUUm.  Sm  Ihs 
eommBnced  writiag,  in  ttu  port  of  Innii,  CmiiBienHriiu  praariu  to  hit  Uft^in  Un 
tfa  TabvU  gsBcnlii  id  omnM  KkaaiM    ArtU  wnci  Man.  Jan.  t  t,  £  645. 
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eaner  tiiAn  bH  otben.  For,  to  Oie  infidek,  it  seema  a  difficult  tnd 
dtDgerooB  Hiinz,  to  abandon  tfaeir  own  beUef,  for  the  sake  of  another ; 
but  it  inll  be  unpoewble  for  them  not  to  abandon  the  ffuth  which  is 
proved  to  &«m  to  be  fiilae  and  Belf-contradictory,  for  Hie  sake  of  that 
which  ia  We  and  neoeBsary."  And  he  concludes  with  these  words 
<rf'  exhortation :  *'  WiHx  bowed  knee  and  in  all  hnnulitj,  we  pray  that 
all  may  be  induced  to  adqit  this  metiiod ;  unce  of  all  metliodH  for 
flie  convermon  of  infidelB,  and  the  recovery  of  the  promised  land, 
this  is  the  eaaest  and  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  ChriatJan 
ohari^.  As  the  weapons  of  the  Spint  are  far  nughtier  than  carnal 
weapons,  so  is  this  method  of  conversion  far  mightier  than  all  otiiers." 
It  was  on  the  holy  eve  before  &e  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  that 
he  wrote  the  above ;  and  hence  he  added :  "  As  my  book  was  fini^ied 
on  the  vi^ls  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  the  herald  of  the  light, 
and  with  his  finger  pomted  to  him  who  is  the  tnie  light :  so  ma^  it 
please  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  kmdle  »  new  li^t  of  tne  winld,  wUoh 
may  guide  unbelievers  to  their  conveiaton ;  that  ttiey  with  na  may  go 
forth  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  honor  and  pruse, 
world  wi&ont  end." 

Being  repulsed  at  Bome,  he  endeavored,  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
labor  wherever  an  opportunity  offered  itself.  He  sought  by  arguments 
to  convince  the  Saracens  and  Jews  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  He 
went  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  &om  thence  to  Armenia,  exerting 
himself  to  bring  back  &e  different  schismatic  parties  of  die  Oriwtaf 
church  to  orthodojy.  All  this  he  midertook  by  himself,  attended 
only  by  a  single  oompaoioD,  without  ever  being  able  to  obtun  the 
wiuied  for  support  from  the  more  powerfid  and  infloendal  men  of  the 
ehnrch.  In  the  intervals,  he  delivered  leotorea  on  his  system  in  Ital- 
ian and  French  oniversities,  and  composed  many  new  treatises.^ 

Between  the  years  1806  and  1S07,  ha  made  another  jooraey  to 
Korth  Africa,  where  he  visited  the  city  of  Bagia,  wluch  was  then  the 
seat  of  the  Mohammedan  empire.  He  stood  forth  publicly  and  pro- 
claimed ui  the  Arabic  language, "  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true 
religion ;  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary,  Qdse  ;  and  this, 
he  was  ready  to  prove  to  every  one."  A  vast  oonoourse  of  people 
collected  around  him,  and  he  addressed  the  multitude  in  an  exhorta- 
tory  discourse.  Already  many  were  about  to  lay  hands  on  him,  in- 
tending to  stone  him  to  deaui;  when  the  mufti,  who  heard  of  it, 
caused  him  to  be  torn  away  from  the  multitude,  and  brought  into  his 
presence.  The  mufti  asked  him,  bow  he  could  act  so  madly,  as 
to  stand  fcArth  publicly  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed ; 
whether  he  was  not  aware  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  deserved 
the  punishment  of  death  ?  Raymnnd  replied :  "  A  true  servant  of 
Christ,  who  has  experienced  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  ^th,  oo^t  not 
to  be  appalled  by  the  fear  of  death,  when  he  may  lead  souls  to  salva- 
tion." The  mum,  who  was  a  man  well  versed  in  the  Arabian  philos- 
ophy, then  challenged  him  to  produce  his  proofs  of  Christianity  as 

in  difilcnlt  to  obMin  mndi  of 
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flnm§ed  to  MohunmeduiiBm.  Then  Raymond  soogtit  to  conviiioe 
lum  that  witbont  the  doctriiie  of  the  tiinitj',  the  solf-eufficiency,  the 
goodoesB  and  lore  of  God,  coold  not  be  ri^tlj  imderstood ;  uiat  if 
that  doctrine  be  ezdoded,  die  IXvme  perfections  must  be  made  to 
depend  wt  tliat  creation  which  had  s  beginning  in  time.  The  good- 
ness of  Ood  cannot  be  ooDoeiTed  as  inactire,  said  he,  —  but  if  yon 
do  not  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  trini^,  yon  mast  say,  that  ^  the 
beginning  of  Hie  ereation  God's  goo^ess  was  inactire,  and  conso- 
qnentl;  was  not  so  perfect*  To  the  eBsence  of  tlie  ^ghest  good, 
bel<H)g9  gelf-oommsnicatiim ;  bat  this  can  be  underetood  as  a  perfect 
■Dd  eternal  act,  only  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  trinity.  Upon  tnia,  he 
was  thrown  into  a  narrow  dungeon  ;  the  intercesmoD  of  merchanta 
from  Genoa  and  Spun  proonred  t^  him,  it  is  trae,  some  alle- 
nation  of  his  eoo(Utum ;  yet  he  remiuned  a  close  prisoner  for  half 
a  year.  Meanwinle,  many  attempts  were  made  to  convert  him  to 
Hoelenuam.  The  highest  honors  and  great  riches  were  promised  him^ 
m  WHtditHHi  tiiat  be  would  change  his  reH^on ;  but,  to  all  these  ad- 
Tances,  he  replied:  "And  I  promise  you,  if  you  will  forsake  this 
fiilse  reli^n,  and  beliere  in  Jesua  Chnst,  the  greatest  riches  and 
ereriasdsg  life."  It  was  finally  agreed,  at  the  proposal  of  Ray- 
nnmd,  that  a  book  should  be  written  on  boUi  sides,  m  proof  of  the 
reli^oD  whi(^  each  par^  professed,  when  it  would  appear  evident, 
front  the  arguments  adduc^,  which  had  gained  the  victory.  While 
Baymund  was  bnaly  emplojed  in  compoang  such  a  work,  a  command 
was  issued  by  the  king,  that  he  should  oe  put  on  board  a  ^p  and  sent 
out  of  dte  country.' 

"Bm  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  oast  away,  in  a  violent  storm,  on 
the  coast  not  fiir  from  Rsa.  Fart  of  those  on  boardperished  in  the 
wares :  Raymnnd,  mth  his  oompaiuoa,  was  saved.  He  was  received 
at  Ftsa  wax  great  honors,  and  after  having  passed  tliroagh  so  many 

1  Tb  did*,  good  Deni  «it  peifecte  bonu  qnandam  niTem,  tMidcnteni  Genium,  qnH 

lb  aetemo  et  m  aeteniam,  eigo  hod  iodiget  lUTis  com  nugm  ibrtnna  veiiit  anis  por- 

meodicus  et  hcere  boDtim  citn  M.  tam  ^wumm  et  prope  ipsam  per  decem 

*  We  hsTB  fivm  BAjimand  hiiUMlf  a  btiaf  niilLutna  tait  fncta  ee  Chnatiuiiu  Tix  qiiMl 

notice  of  IbeM  oocnirencM  in  tlie  liber,  qui  nndni  eramt  et  uniail  omnea  Bnoa  libroi  et 

eit  diipotttlD  BaTmimdi  ChriniBiii  et  m-  nu  bona  et  ille  existem  Pais  recordum 

mar  SaiacenJ;  at  the  end  of  which  book  fnit  piwe^ctanun  ratioaBm,  qwa  habnil 

it  ii  Hated  that  it  wm  flnldted  at  IHsa,  in  cnm  inpndicto  Saraceno  et  ex  illi*  con* 

dte  monulei^  of  Sl  Dominiclt,  in  April,  poinit  banc  libnun."    Be  sent  this  book 

t:.  D.  130S.     Jl  wai  die  Sancen  Hamor,  to  the  pope  and  the  canlinalB,  that  thej 

iAa,«iihie"reralothan,Tiiitedhimin  the  miriil  le«m«tuu  aTgntnenta  tba  Moham< 

dnageon  at  Bngia,  and  diipnted  with  him  m^ana  emplored  to  dnir  awa;  Chcintiana 

eoncenung  ibe  adT«ntage«  of  Chrislleoi^  from  Aea  muL    H«  tamenti  to  aaj,  that 

and  Mohaiiuiied«niiBi.    He  tays,  near  the  hf  «ach  argnmenla,  and  bj  the  promise  of 

doee  of  thii  woA,  "  Pottqaam  Hsanar  6a-  mhea  and  women,  tlier  win  manj  to  their 

mcenit*  lecesaerat,  Bafmnndni  Chriitianiu  telipon.    "  Et  qnia  Chriitiani  noa  curant 

potnil  in  Arabico  praedictas  railonei,  et  nee  volnnt  anxiunm  dare  Saraceois,  qui  m 

BkIo  libro,  miait  epueopo  Bngiae  (the  per-  ftuiont  ChriBtiBiuM,  inde  esL  qaod  ai  nnu 

•OB  at  the  head  of  tin  Uj}bamniedan  coltoi)  Banceniu  St  ChiutianDa,  decern  CliriitiBDi 

togaiido,  al  >ai  sapiente*  riderent  hone  li-  et  plorea  ttant  Saraceni  et  de  lioc  habemna 

bcnm,  el  oi  reaponderent.    Sed  poit  paocoa  experimentam  iu  regno  Aco^ti,  de  quo 

&a  episcopal  pracMpit,  qnod  piaedictai  dlcitnr,  qnod  tertia  pars  milniae  Soldsni 

Christianan  ejiceretnr  e  tena  Bogia  et  in  herit  Christiana.'' 
contiiieiui    Saraceni   i  ' 
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bardshipe,  be  stdQ  CDntinned,  although  far  adranced  in  yean,  to  prose- 
cute bis  literary  labors  irith  unremitted  leal.  At  the  age  of  Hixty,  he 
toiled  on  with  the  enthusiasm  c^  youth  to  secure  Hie  one  object  wMob, 
ever  since  bis  oonverBion,  had  fonned  the  central  aim  of  his  whole 
life.  He  eays  of  himself:  "  I  had  a  wife  and  children ;  I  was  tolera- 
bly rich  ;  I  led  a  secular  life.  All  these  things  I  cheerfully  remaned 
for  tbe  sake  of  promoting  the  common  good,  and  diffiising  abroad  tlie 
holy  faith.  I  learned  A^ic ;  I  have  several  times  gone  abroad  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens.  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  the  fail^ 
been  cast  into  prison  and  scourged.  I  have  labored  forty-five  years 
to  gain  over  the  shepherds  of  the  church  and  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  the  common  good  of  Christendom.  Now  I  am  old  aai  poor;  bat 
still  I  am  intent  on  the  same  object.  I  will  persevere  in  it  till  death* 
if  the  Lord  himself  permits  it.*'  He  sought  to  found,  in  Pisa  aod 
Genoa,  a  new  order  of  spiritual  knights,  who  should  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to  go  to  war  with  ttie  Saracens  and  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  succeeded  in  exciting  an  interest  in 
favor  of  his  plan,  and  is  obttuning  letters  to  pope  Clement  tiie  ]flfQi, 
in  which  tlus  matter  was  recommended  to  the  head  of  the  church. 
HouB  women  and  noblemen  in  Genoa  offered  to  contribute  &o  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  guilders  for  Una  object.  He  proceeded  with  Uiese 
letters  to  visit  pope  Clement  the  Mfth  at  Avi^n ;  but  his  pUn  met 
with  I  no  encouragement  frtHn  that  pontiff.  He  next  appeared  as  a 
teacher  at  Paris,  and  attacked  with  great  zeal  the  principles  of  the 
{^oeopby  of  Averroes,  and  the  doctiine  it  taught  respecting  the 
opposition  between  theolo^cal  and  philosophical  truth.'  Meanwhile, 
t^e  time  having  arrived  for  the  assembling  of  the  general  oouninl  of 
Vienne,  A.  D.  1311,  he  hoped  there  to  find  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  carrying  into  effect  ibe  plan,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  occninea 
his  thoughts.  He  was  intent  on  accompUahing  three  objects ;  first, 
the  institution  of  those  linguistic  missionary  schools,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  on  a  former  page ;  secondly,  the  union  of  the  several  orders 
dt  spiritual  knights  in  a  single  one,  which  should  not  rest  till  the 
promised  hmd  was  recovered ;  thirdly,  a  speedy  adoption  of  success- 
tul  measures  for  cheddng  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  Averroes. 
To  secure  this  l&tter  object,  men  of  suitable  intellectual  qualificatdona 
should  be  invited  to  combat  those  principles,  and  he  himself  composed 
a  new  work  for  this  purpose.  The  first,  he  sctnally  obtained  from  the 
pope.  An  ordmance  was  passed,  for  the  establishment  of  professor- 
ebipa  of  the  Oriental  languages  ;  advimng  that,  in  order  to  promote 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  professional  chturs  should 
be  established  for  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  all 
eitiea  where  the  papal  court  resided,  and  also  at  the  uuveratiee  of 
Paris,  Oxford,  and  oalamanca.  He  now  could  not  bear  the  thoa^t 
of  spending  the  ck)8e  of  hie  life  at  ease  in  bis  native  land,  to  which 
he  had  returned  for  the  last  time.    He  demred  nothing  more  than  to 

'  Hb  IdmaiUtio  aea  ezpoihilUio  philo-    compoied  at  Paris,  In    1310,  u    diiectid 
•ophiae  a.  dnodecim  priDdpia  philoaophiaa,    agaiiut  tht  ATenoiMi. 
dedkaud  to  ilie  king  of  FraiiGe,  which  he 
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ofier  np  his  life  in  the  promulgation  of  the  tai&i.  Hamg  spoken,  io 
toe  of  Ma  vorks,  of  natonJ  death,  vhich  he  ascribed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  animal  vannQi,  says  he,  "  Thr  servant  weald  choose,  if  it 
please  thee,  not  to  die  such  a  death ;  he  wonld  prefer  that  his  Ufe 
ahoold  end  in  the  glov  of  love,  as  ihoa  didst,  in  love,  ofibr  up  thy  Wo 
ftr  08.'"  "  Thy  servant,"  says  he,  "  is  ready  to  offer  np  himself,  and 
to  ponr  ont  his  blood  for  tbee.  May  it  please  thee,  therefore,  ere  he 
oomes  to  die,  bo  to  nmte  him  to  thyself  that  he  by  meditation  and 
lore  may  never  be  separated  from  thee."  On  the  14t}i  of  August, 
1S14,  he  crossed  over,  once  more,  to  Africa.  Proceeding  to  Bn^, 
he  labored  there,  at  first,  secretly,  in  the  small  circle  of  those  whom, 
daring  Ms  last  visit  to  that  place,  he  had  won  over  to  Christianity. 
He  sought  to  confirm  their  faith,  and  to  advance  them  still  farther  in 
Christian  knowledge.  In  this  way,  he  might  no  doubt  have  continued 
to  labor  quietly  for  some  time  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  lon^g 
after  martyrdom.  He  stood  forth  publicly,  and  declared  that  he  was 
the  same  person  whom  they  had  once  banished  from  the  conntry;  and 
exhorted  the  people,  threatening  them  irith  divine  judgments  if  they 
i«fu8ed,to  abjure  Mohammedanism.  He  was  fallen  apaa  by  the  Sara- 
cens, with  the  utmost  fury.  After  having  been  severely  handled,  he 
was  dragged  out  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  orders  of  the  kmg,  stoned  to 
death.  Aferchants,  from  Majorca,  obtuned  permission  to  extricate 
the  body  of  tlieir  countryman  from  the  heaps  of  stones  under  which 
it  lay  boned,  and  they  conveyed  it  back,  by  ship,  to  liieir  native  land. 
The  30th  of  June,  1816,  was  the  day  of  Us  martyrdom." 

We  most  now  cast  a  ^ance  at  the  relatim  of  the  dispersed  Jews  to 
the  Christian  church. 

As  it  regards  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  in 
the  West,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  frequent  oppressions,  injuries, 
and  peiseentions,  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  the  fanaticism  and 
cnpidity  of  so-called  Christians,  were  not  well  calculated  to  open  their 
minds  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  thou^,  through  fear,  and  to 
escape  the  soffering^  or  the  death  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
they  might  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  form  .of  baptism,  and  to  put  on 
the  profession  of  Christianity.^  Hermann,  a  monk  of  Uie  twelfth  oen- 
fairy,  from  the  monastery  of  Kappenberg,  in  Westphalia,  who  himself 
had  been  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  speaking  in  the  hia- 
bny  which  he  has  given  of  his  own  conversion,  of  the  prtuseworthy  coo- 

'  Tbewordcof  Rajmondilahisirorit dg  wentto  Tonis,  nod  aAerwud*  prooeedcd 

ConlanpUtioBe,  c.  exzx,  Distinct  S7,  f  lo  Bogift.    Jf  we  mi^  believe  one  aceonnt, 

899 :  "  Homines  morieniM  pns  senectnte  tha  merchants,  after  haTinp  uDcovered  him 

noriuntar  per  defectum   caloris  nalaialis  (h>m  tha  heap  of  atonea,  loand  a  spark  of 

M  per  ezceasnin  fricoria  et  ideo  tniu  (er-  life  glill  remuning:  thtj  sncceeded  in  tan- 


roanimation,  bnt  b 
when  in  sight  of  his  ootiTe  land. 
BUI  mone.  '  In  the  first  cnisade,  tha  Jews  in  BonaB 

*  We  cAonot  in  this  place  go  back  to  the    were,  wilhont  diKtinctiou  of  sen:  or  ag^ 
Ttparia  oC  conteniporerieE,  bat  in  the  later    tttrred  np  in  a  chnrch,  and  all  who  itAum 
Bcconnti  are  to  be  (bund  difference!).    Ac-    to  receive  baptism,  murdered.     See  Oui* 
cording  to  one  of  tliem,  he  met  hia  death    bert  Novigentem.  de  vita  nu,  L  ii,  c,  v. 
fa  Tnnit ;  aowiding  (a  •noiher,  be  Snt 
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dnot  of  an  ecclenaatic,  &am  whan,  when  &  Jew,  he  had  met  with  Idndly 
treatment,  goes  on  to  sa; :  "  Let  those  who  read  my  account,  inutate 
this  iUoBtnons  example  of  love ;  and  instead  of  deefHong  and  abhoning 
tlie  Jews,  as  some  are  wont  to  do,  let  them,  like  gennine  Christiuis, 
that  is,  followers  of  him  who  prayed  for  those  QaA  omcified  him,  go 
forth  and  meet  them  with  brotherly  love.  For  since,  as  onr  Saviour 
says,  *  salvation  cometh  of  the  Jews,'  (John  4 :  22,)  and  as  the 
anoetie  Paul  testifies, '  through  their  ialt  salvation  is  come  onto  (he 
Gentiles,'  (Romans  11 ;  11,)  it  is  a  worthy  retam  and  well-pleas- 
ing to  God,  when  Chriatdaoa  labor,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  for 
the  salvation  of  those  from  whom  they  have  received  ihe  author  of 
their  salvatioa,  Jesus  Ghmt.  And  if  they  are  bound  to  extend  tiieir 
love  even  to  those  from  whom  they  suffer  wrong,  how  much  more 
bonnd  are  they  to  show  it  to  &oee  tlu^ngh  whom  the  greatest  of  all 
Mesdngs  has  been  derived  to  tiiem  ?  Let  them,  therefore,  bo  far  as 
they  can,  cherish  their  love  for  ttuis  people,  helping  them  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and  setting  them  an  example  of  all  well-dcxng,  so  as  to  win  by 
their  example  those  whom  they  cannot  persuade  by  their  words  ;  wt 
examjde  is  really  more  effectiul  thut  wcffds  in  produoing  C(Htviot3<8i. 
Let  them,  also,  send  np  fervent  prayers  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  if 
petadventure  God  may  one  day  give  that  people  repentance  to  the 
aoknowledging  of  the  truth,  2  Timothy  2 :  25.  By  means  of  the 
(mly  bnmness  allowed  to  them,  in  their  state  of  oppression,  traffic  and 
nsury,  they  acquired  great  wealth ;  thereby,  sometames,  attaining  to 
great  influence,  even  with  monarchs ;  but  thia  wealth,  also,  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  great,  and  exposed  them  to  he  still  more  hated  and 
persecuted.'  The  fanaticism  awakened  by  the  crusades  was  of^ 
directed  against  the  Jews,  as  the  domestio  enemies  of  &e  Croes ; 
and  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  fell  victims  to  such  animosity.  Rumors 
became  current  against  the  Jews,  of  the  same  description  as  have 
prevuled,  at  all  tunes,  agtunst  religious  sects  persecuted  by  popur 
wr  hatred ;  as,  for  example,  agunst  the  first  Cbristians,  who  were 
charged  with  such  crimes  as  flattered  tiie  credulous  feoaticism  of  the 
popoiace.  It  was  said  that  they  st<de  ChristiaQ  cluldren  for  their 
paasover  festival,  and,  after  having  crucified  them  with  all  unaginable 
tortures,  used  their  entrails  for  ma^cal  purposes.^  If  a  boT)  especi- 
ally neai  the  tune  of  the  feast  of  Passover,  was  missed  by  his  friends, 
or  if  the  oorpse  of  a  boy,  concerning  whose  death  nothing  certun  was 
known,  happened  to  be  found,  suajncion  lighted  at  once  upon  the  Jens 
of  the  distnct  where  the  accident  had  occurred.  Men  could  eaaij 
discover  what  they  were  intent  on  finding, — msAs  of  the  tortures 
which  had  been  inflieted  on  t^e  sufferers.     It  might  doubtless  happen, 

'  The  Jflw  IntrodDccd  in  Abdnrd't  did-  effidt  iiiTidiosoi,  qnl  u  ia  hoc  plorimnm 

logoe  conceniiDs  the  sqireme  good,  inter  arbitnuitor  grKntoa,'    See  this  met,  pnb- 

|ilul<M^liiim,  JodMom   et   Chrisiiuiam,  liihed  by  Prof.  Rhemwald,  p.  11. 

obMTTM,  in  drawing  ft  lirelj  picture  of  the  'In  the  hiatoriol  vor^  of  Alatthew,  of 

wratcbed  Htnft&iii  of  the  Jews  :    "  Unde  Fans,  are  to  be  foand  ntanj  stories  relating 

It  lacnun.nt  iliem-  toperWolioBeof  the  Jews,  which  had  been 

._.   *--*  "ijihe^Jftuklkm  of  such  f«ble*. 
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too,  ftat  enemies  of  tlie  Jews,  or  those  who  gloated  aa  their  wealth,  would 
diafignre  the  discovered  bodies,  in  order  to  lend  the  more  plausibility  to 
tiie  accusatioas  brought  against  Jews.  Hence  a  boy  bo  found  might 
Bomfltimee  be  honored  hj  the  people  as  a  martyr,  and  becom&the  hero  of 
a  wonder^  story.'  The  most  extravagant  of  such  tales  might  find  cre- 
dence in  the  existing  tone  of  public  sentiment,  and  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  an  investigation  begun  with  prejudice,  and  conducted  in  a  tumultuary 
manner.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  such  movements,  wealthy  Jews 
betook  themselves  to  Sight,  when  they  foresaw,  as  they  must  have 
fiireseen,  Qie  dieaatrons  issue  to  themselves,  this  passed  for  evidence  of 
thfflr  guilt  and  of  the  truth  of  the  rumors.'  If  twenty-five  knighta 
affirmed,  on  their  oath,  that  the  arrested  Jews  were  guilty  of  the 
■boounable  crime,  iMa  sufBced  to  set  the  matter  beyond  ^  doubt,  and 
toantliOTiie  the  sentence  of  deatb.^  Whoever  ioterceded  in  behalf 
of  the  nnfortanate  victuos,  exposed  himself  by  so  doing  to  the  popular 
hatred,  which  looked  upon  all  such  {nty  as  suspicioua.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1256,  pious  Franciscans  in  England,  who  were  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  force  of  the  prev^Ung  delu^on,  ventured  to  take  the  part  of 
certam  Jews,  accused  of  some  such  abominable  crime,  that  were  lan- 
gdishing  in  prison ;  and  they  succeeded  in  procuring  their  release, 
»d  saving  uueir  lives.  But  now  these  monks,  who  had  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  were  accused  of  having  allowed  them- 
selves  to  be  bribed  by  money.*  Thus  Ihey  lost  the  good  opinion  of 
die  Lower  claesof  people,  who  ever  afler  refused  to  ^?e  them  alms.' 

These  pious  monks,  and  also  the  most  influential  men  of  the  church 
tsotosted  a^inat  such  unchristian  fanaticism.  When  &6  abbot  Ber- 
nard of  Clsuranx  was  rousng  up  the  Bpiiit  of  the  nations  to  embark  in 
tike  second  eruaade,  and  issued  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1146,  his 
letter  to  (he  Germans  (East^Frsnks),  he  at  the  same  time  warned 
them  against  tlie  influence  of  those  endiusiasts,  who  called  themaelres 
mesengera  of  tbe  Iiord,  and  strove  to  inflame  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people.  He  called  upon  the  Germans  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
apoatle  Paul,  and  not  believe  every  spirit.  He  declaimed  against  the 
&lse  seal,  witiiout  knowledge,  which  impelled  them  to  murder  the 
Jews,  a  people  who  oug^t  not  even  to  be  banished  from  the  country. 
He  ackiKiwIedgea  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God ;  but  requires  that  it 
Bhoold  ever  be  accompanied  with  correct  knowledge.'  "  The  Jews," 
Bays  he,  "  are  scattered  among  all  nationa  as  Uving  memorials  of 
Ghiisfs  pasfBon,  and  of  the  dinne  judgment.    But  there  is  a  promise 

■  See  ftbtth.  of  Pftiii,  it  the  jtmi  1244.  ttli  cmu  aedeBann  eat."   HBhlnmlf  only 

Ed.  London,  1686,  f.  SET.      In  the  oM  flnda  fault  with  the  mteipiMitJoii  oT  those 

bat  in  qwitKHi,  men  woe  forced  to  alloir,  FrancUcaiu,  nines  it  is  hia  opinioii   th>t 

tbai  Are  mmiuU  could  in  novriw  be  made  those  Jew9  hod  deserved  death.  BnlhehoQ- 

oat  in  ch(j  oorpie  diecoTered.  on  in  the  Fnuiciscans  their  compitssiQa,  and 

*  See  L  c.  their  charitable  hope  tluit  those  Jevii  might 
>  See  the  uconnt  ^ren  b;  the  than-  itill,  lomBtime  or  other,  be  converted. 

dud  historian,  at  the  jear  I3SS,  f.  793.  '  a.  d.  1356,  f.  793. 

*  The  aboTehiatotian,  Matthew  oT  Pari*,  *  Ep.  363.  AadiTimu  et  gaudemitt,  nt 
odterwiie  %  violent  enemy  of  the  mendl-  in  Tobii  ferreat  lelui  Dei,  aed  oportet  om- 
eant  monko,  tajt,  howeTer,  of  this  acciua-  nine  tempenmentum  sdeuliae  non  deewa. 
^—    .1  fj^  pnrhibet  mtuidtu,  «i  mnndo  in 
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of  their  fatnre  Tmirersal  reetoratioD,  Bom.  11 ;  J26.  Even  where  no 
Jeirs  are  to  be  foond,  nsnriooB  Christiaos,  if  sach  men  denerre  to  be 
called  ChnsHanB,  and  not  rather  baptised  Jews,  are  a  worse  kind  of 
Jews.  How  conld  the  promise  concerning  the  fntore  conrermon  tf 
Ae  Jews  ever  be  iulfillea,  if  they  were  utterly  exterminated  ?  "  He 
same  reasoDS,  we  must  allov,  ought  to  have  persuaded  men  nther  to 
send  nuauonaries  to  the  Mohammedui  nationa  than  to  attack  them 
with  flie  sword.  And,  perfaspa,  H  may  have  ooonrred  to  Bernard 
himself,  diat  this  principle  might  be  appbed  to  the  very  crusade  wiuch 
he  preached.  To  guard  agamst  any  such  application,  he  adds,  "  If 
the  same  ^ling  could  be  expected  also  of  other  infidels,  we  ought  oer- 
tunly  to  bear  with  them,  rather  than  to  persecute  diem  with  the  aword. 
But  as  they  were  the  fint  to  be^  the  work  of  violence,  so  it  becomes 
those  who,  not  without  cause,  have  taken  up  the  sword,  to  repel  f(Hise 
with  force.  But  at  the  same  time  it  befits  Gbriatian  {nety,  irtule  it 
atrikes  down  the  proud,  to  spare  the  humble  (debellare  superbos, 
parcere  victis)."  Such  represent&tjona  were  especially  needed  in  tfais 
excitable  period ;  but  these  words  written  in  the  Latin  language  conld 
never  reach  the  overheated  popular  mind.  In  these  times  there  had 
started  up,  in  the  districts  on  the  lUkine,  a  ferocioos  enthnmast,  the 
monk  Baaulf  (Rudcdph),  who,  representing  himself  as  a  called  pro[^et 
oS  the  Lord,  preached,  uong  with  the  Gross,  death  to  the  Jews.  Thou- 
sands fron  Cologne,  Menti,  Worms,  Spraen,  Styasbnrg,  who  had 
collected  together  for  the  crusades,  turned  their  swords,  in  the  first 
place,  arainst  the  defenceless  Jews,  and  a  great  deal  <tf  blood  was 
ahed.'  Badolph  woold  not  be  held  back  fixmi  obeying  his  imag^Dod 
divine  call  by  any  authority  of  his  ecclemastical  superiw.'  The  arch- 
bishop Henry  of  Menti,  who  could  do  nothing  himself  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  euthuaiaat,  applied  for  help  to  the  Frendi  abbot, 
whose  wonderful  power  over  the  minds  of  men  was  not  unknown  to 
Mm.  Bernard,  in  his  answer,^  took  very  decided  grounds  agunst 
that  monk.  He  {bund  &ult  with  his  conduct  in  three  respects ;  that 
he  had  taken  it  upon  him  to  preach  without  being  called,  that  he  set 
at  naught  the  auUiority  of  the  bishopa,  and  that  he  justified  murder. 
This  he  called  a  doctrine  of  devils.  "  Does  not  the  church,"  said 
he,  "  obtun  a  richer  ^ctory  over  the  Jews,  by  daily  bringing  tltom 
over  from  their  erron  and  converting  them,  than  if  by  the  sword 
she  destroyed  them  all  at  a  blow  ?"  He  appeals  to  the  prayer  of 
the  universal  church  for  the  converoon  of  the  Jews,  with  which  such 
proceedings  stood  directly  at  variance.  But  it  was  not  till  Bernard 
went  himself  to  Qermany,  and  used  his  personal  influence,  which  was 


.     ,     *  1"  *. 

■  bloody  mamocre  of  hi*  hu  pmise,  "he  took  no  raDBom-inoDej  from 

oonntiTinen  and  fellow- m1  lever*,  ia  a  Jew-  the  Jevi ;  for  he  from  hii  heart  spoke  good 

Ul  chronicle,  in  the  Hebrew  titngamge,  by  conceminj;  bncl." 

Jehoicbaa  Ben  Meir,  of  the  eixtcenth  cen-  ■SocOnoFriiiog.hiat.FttderktheFinV 

ttiry.    See  Wilken's  Geschicbte  der  Kreni-  I.  ii,  c  37. 

■Ofe,  dritter  Tbeil,  ersle  Ablheil,  Beitag«  i.  '  Ep.  36S. 
In  thii  Kcotuit,  iw,  Bernard  if  honorablj 
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imail3>Ie,  that  he  cou]d  soooeed  in  qnelliDg  iiie  Bjnrit  of  ftaaticiam. 
The  people  ftttacbed  tttemaelves  to  that  enthosiast  with  so  blind  a 
derotioD,  QiAt  nothing  but  tiie  veneration  in  which  Bernard  waa  held 
oonld  reatrun  them  from  diBtorbaDceB,  when  that  leader  was  taken 
away  from  them.  At  Menti,  Bernard  had  a  meeting  with  the  monlc 
Bndolph,  and  prodaced  anch  an  efiect  on  hun — which  was  indeed  a 
nurrel — hj  his  expostulations,  that  the  man  acknowledged  he  had 
done  wrong,  and  pronused  for  the  future  to  confine  himaelf  obediently 
to  hia  convent.  The  celebrated  abbot  Pet«r  of  Cliinj,  who  was  diatin- 
ndshed  for  a  culdnese  of  diaposition  springing  out  of  the  spirit  of 
Chrifitiaii  love,  even  beyond  Bernard  himself,  —  who  showed  bo  liberd 
and  BO  kindly  a  S]Mrit  in  jadjpng  the  different  apiritaal  tendencies 
unong  Christians,  —  e-rea  he  can  only  look  upon  the  Jews  as  a  race 
descended  from  the  mnrderers  (^  Christ,  and  ^ed  with  hatred  to  him. 
"  If  the  Saracens,  who  in  respect  to  the  fiuth  in  Christ  hare  so  much 
m  common  irith  as,  are  still  to  be  abominated,"  he  writes  in  his  letter 
to  king  Lonis  the  Seventh  of  France,'  "  how  much  more  should  we 
deteet  tiie  Jews,  who  blaspheme  and  ridicule  Christ,  and  Hie  whole 
Christiaa  faith."  It  is  tme,  he  declares  himself  opposed  to  the  prao- 
tiee  of  massacring  the  Jews :  "  we  should  let  them  live,  hke  the 
frabieide  Cain,  to  tiieir  greater  shame  and  torment,"  says  he ;  hnt  he 
calls  npon  the  long  to  deprive  them  of  their  wealth,  wluch  ^ey  had 
acquired  onrightetmsly  and  at  the  expense  of  Christians,'  and  to  devote 
the  mcmey  joatly  extorted  from  them  to  the  service  of  the  holy  cause 
which  thejrnated. 

In  p&mcular,  it  was  a  ruling  prindple  with  tJie  poptt,  after  tlie 
examjHe  of  their  ]»«dece88or,  Grej^iy  the  Great,^  to  protect  the  Jewa 
in  tie  rights  which  had  been  conceded  to  them.     When  the  banished 

Oea  (^  the  twelfUi  century  retomed  to  Home,  the  Jews  in  their 
day  ganaenta  went  forth  with  ibe  rest  in  procession,  to  meet  them, 
hearing  before  tiiem  the  thora ;  and  Innocent  the  Seoond,  on  an 
oecasioa  of  this  sort,  prayed  for  them,  that  God  would  remove  the  veil 
from  their  hearts.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  the  year  1199,  pnb- 
lished  an  ordinance,  taking  the  Jews  under  hia  own  protection  against 
oppressions.  "  Much  as  tiie  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  censured," 
be  wrote,  "  yet,  inssmnoh  as  the  Christian  &ith  is  really  confirmed 
by  them,  they  most  suffer  no  hard  oppreadon  &om  the  faithM."  He 
^)peals  here  to  the  example  of  his  predecesBors,  wluch  he  followed: 
"  No  one  should  compel  tnem  by  force  to  submit  to  baptiam ;  but  in 
case  a  Jew  makes  it  known,  that  of  his  own  firee  choice  he  has 
bectnne  a  Christian,  then  no  hindrancea  whatsoever  shall  be  thrown  in 
bis  way  to  prevent  him  from  receiring  baptism ;  for  he  who  oomes  to 
the  ordinance  of  Christaan  b^tiam  through  constraint,  cannot  be  a 
trae  believer.     No  one  should  molest  them  in  the  possession  of  their 


MDto   Munnlwit,  qiuuitnin  de   hi*,  qoM 
uuiatkoUa  dolow  aubmhoiK,  ie  hii  quM 

utim  k  furibai  emplA 

DUI  comMiMil 
■  See  Tol  iii,  p.  13. 
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plvperty,  or  m  tbe  observance  of  thor  cnstoisa.  In  Uie  oelebralMNi 
of  dteir  festirals,  tliey  sboold  not  be  disturbed  by  bmnilfamFy  prooeed- 
ingB."'  This  pope  was  at  much  ptuns  to  provide  for  the  tnUDtenanoa 
of  JewB  who  embraced  Christiani^,  and  who  by  bo  ddng  lost  liie 
means  of  living  which  they  before  enjoyed.*    It  might  donbtlees  hap- 

Jen,  however,  that  the  pope,  when  applied  to  for  relief  by  converted 
ew8  from  distant  parts,  would  sometimes  be  deceived  by  ft^-reports, 
stories  of  miracles  by  which  these  penons  pretended  to  have  been 
converted.  Still,  he  did  not  lend  implicit  confidence  to  sncb  reports, 
but  caused  more  exact  inquiriea  to  be  made  respeclang  their  truth  in 
the  countries  where  such  events  were  said  to  have  occurred.! 

'When  Uie  Jews  is  France,  in  the  year  1286,  saw  titemselves  aban- 
doned to  the  ferocious  omel^  of  the  crusaders,  they,  too,  applied  for 
help  to  die  pope,  then  Qregory  the  Ninth.  He  in  consequence  sent  a 
letter  to  Franoe,  expressing  in  the  most  emphatio  language  his  indig- 
nation at  sncb  barbarity.  "  The  crusaders,  instead  of  arming  tli«n>> 
selves,  body  and  soul,  fer  a  war  which  vraa  to  be  carried  en  in  tbe 
name  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  manifesting  in  Qieir  behavior  so  much 
tbe  mwe  fear  of  Qod,  and  love  to  Ood,  aa  they  were  to  fight  in  the 
eanae  of  the  Lord,  had  executed  godless  counsels  against  tiie  Jews. 
Bat,  in  so  dcnne,  ttiey  had  not  conadered  tliat  Christians  must  derive 
the  e^dences  <u  iheii  foith  from  the  archives  of  Uie  Jews,  and  that  Hie 
Lord  would  not  reject  his  people  forever,  but  a  remnant  <^  tiiem  should 
be  saved.  Ifot  considering  this,  they  had  acted  as  if  they  meant  to 
eztorminate  Aem  from  the  earth,  and  with  unheard  of  cruelty  had 
butohered  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes.  And  in  extenuation  of  tlus  atrocious  crime,  they  affirmed  tbey 
had  done  so,  and  threatened  to  do  worse,  because  the  Jews  would  not 
be  baptized.  "  They  did  not  consder,"  writes  the  pope,  "  that  whUe 
Christ  excludes  no  nation  and  no  race  frvm  the  salvation  which  he 
came  to  bring  to  all  mankind ;  stall,  as  everytlung  depends  on  the 
inward  operation  of  divine  grace,  as  tJie  Lord  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy,  no  man  should  be  ferced  to  receive  Inptism ;  for  as 
man  fell  by  his  own  fr«ewill,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  an,  bo  with 
his  own  &^ewill  he  most  follow  the  call  of  divine  grace,  m  order  to 
be  recovered  from  his  &li."*  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  to  whom 
the  Jews  of  Germany  compluned,  on  account  of  the  oppreauons  and 
persecutions,  which  dtey  had  to  suffer  from  secular  and  spiritual  Itwds, 
issued  a  brief,  in  the  year  1248,  for  thdr  protoctdcm.  In  this  brief, 
he  declared  the  story  about  tiie  Christian  boy  murdered  for  the  cele- 


tadine  proTideodiim,  im  inMr  >Uo*  Cbri«tl    iIib  gtdd  pieces  conToited  into  htAj  wafen. 
»,,.._.....  .    .  mt.  popgirectod  tbebUiop  in  hm  p""" 

•e  ihu  Jew  lived,  M  111 


>  indinncu  n 
itam  bapdtmi 


I  pleriqao    Tha  poM  directed  tbe  bUiop  in  hm  plaoe 


Ihciente   illortun   ararlti>,   qtil   < 

■bundent,  Ctiriitnin   panpenm 

dadviuntur,  ntro  eoguxtai  abira.  L  XTi,  ep.  S4. 

'  Uka  that  eztnTinot  Mie  of  •  Jew,        *  See  B>jn 
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Vrtilioii  of  tlie  Jewish  paasover,  *  pare  fiction,  inrented  solely  for  ^e 
jnnpoee  of  hiding  cnpidity  and  cruelty,  and  of  gettang  Jews  condemn* 
«d  witboot  Uie  ibmmHty  of  a  trial.  Wherever  a  dead  body  happened 
to  be  fiMmd,  it  was  nu^cioaBly  made  nse  of  as  a  means  of  crinunating 
tbe  Jews.' 

Agiun,  the  Jews  would  onaroidably  be  shocked  and  repelled  by 
those  pecnliaritiee  in  the  ahapiag  of  the  ohnrch  at  this  time,  which, 
Qiongh  grounded  in  an  origuud  ChristiBii  feeling,  yet  in  their  ex- 
travagance bordered  upon  the  pagan ;  as,  for  example,  the  worship  of 
saintA  and  images.  Pious  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  always  ready 
to  enter  into  eontroreraial  disouBflions  with  Jews,  in  the  hope  of  coo- 
nncing  Aem  by  arguments ;  although  laymen,  in  the  zesl  for  their 
religioos  creed,  wen  dissatisfied  with  a  mode  of  procedure,  which 
allowed  the  Jews  so  peacefully  to  state  all  their  objections  to  th« 
Christian  fUth,  and  required  others  so  patiently  to  listen  to  them. 
fRiey,  on  die  contrary,  were  for  deciding  the  matter  at  once,  and 
pnnisluBg  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  with  tiie  sword.*  In  snch  disputes, 
Hm  Jews  levelled  their  objectioDa  not  only  against  the  fundamental 

n'tion  of  the  Christaan  system  in  itself  considered,  which  to  the  flesb* 
ewish  mode  of  thought  cting^g  to  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament, 
•ltd  to  sensoal  expectations,  most  at  all  times  be  alike  ofientdve ;  but 
ibo  agunat  those  excrescent  ^w^  bo  foreign  to  primitive  Chmtiaa- 
ity.  And  altfaon^  Christian  theolo^ans,  in  ihe  confidence  and  in  the 
fisbt  of  CHuistian  fiuth,  conld  say  many  excellent  things  about  the 
x«ation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  their  diflerent  oompai^ 
•tive  pootioDa,  still,  Hiey  were  no  match  for  Uie  Jews  in  the  interpreta- 
tioa  <a  the  Old  Testament ;  and  their  arbitrary  allegorimng  expUcatdons 
eoold  not  remove  any  of  the  difficulties,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
fltombled  in  comparing  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  nor  lead 

*  BmlpUM  dbrinft  iaUr  (lift  WMiilrto  U-  pratnmptBODslj,  !□  dsriog  to  come  into  a 

ajm  dkoite '.  noa  occides,  ac  prohibente  illos  hoiue  consecrated  U>  ISuj  —  the  convenL 

u  MUamitMe  paichall  qnicquun  mortid-  He  dealt  the  Jew  ■<>  violent  a  blow,  that 

nmn  cootingere,  fidia  imponiuit   ii(dem,  be  wnk  to  the  frrouDd,  and  tlie  re*t  fled 

qw>d  in  ipa>  aoUennitate  ae  corde  pun  G>r  their  livei,    Tbe  abbot  of  Qnny  dow 

eomauuiicmnt  iateiftctt,  CTadeodo  id  ipuun  laid  to  tbe  knight :  "  Vooi  avea  fait  folie, 

legem  praedpere,  com  ut  legi  coDtraHnm  de  ce  que  Tous  avei  unai  frapp^,"    The 

manilcate,  ae  Bta  nulitioMi  objictant  hominii  knigbc,  however,  would  Dot  acknowledgo 

'  1,  ri  conttgent  illud  alicnla  this,  bat  rqjoined  :   "  Voos    ~     '' ~ 


Et  per  hoc  et  alia  qnamplurima  ping  graaile  folie,  d'avoir  ainii  aanembl^  lee 

MeneDles  in  [piiii  eoi  anper  hii  Joifii  ot  soafieit   lellcs  dlapntstiona  d'er- 

, .  ..  tpoliant contra  radrBi"   for  many  good   Christiani    btA 

Denm«tjnMitiamoniiiibiuiiiii,etc.    Hay-  thereby  been  misled  into  infldelity.     So 

aaUi  Annalei  ad  A.  IMS,  i  84.  thongbt,  loo,   king  Louis  the  Sinlh   of 

'JoinTille  namtea,  En  the  Memoin  of  France.      None  but   learned   theologiana 

Lonii  cbcNiiKli:  Once  a  great  contro*ef^  ibould  diapnle  with  the  Jewi;  nor  ahonid 

aial  dbenaaioD  MaHed  np  in  the  monaaterr  the  laity  over  liiten  lo  such  blaaphemiee, 

ef  CIODj,  between  the  eccleaiaadea  and  bnt  punish  them  at  once  with  the  sword, 

Jewi.  wbeo  an  old  knivfat  roee  np  and  de-  "  Qne  nnl,  ai  n'est  grand  derc  et  IhMopw 

■aiHted  that  the  moat  diatingniabed  among  parfaiC,  ne  doit  dispnter  aux  Juifs.    Msjl 

IfaeeccleiiMticiandlhenioatleBniedaniong  doit  I'torDmo  lay,  qoaiil  it  oy  meidire  U 

iheJewt  ahould  come  forward.    Then  he  foi  chr^denne,  d^fendre  la  cbooe  non  pat 

aiked  tbe  Jew,  whether  be  belieTed  that  aenlement  dea  parolea,  maia  i  bonne  eptt 

CbriK  waa  bora  ot  the  liigin  T    When  the  tnncbante  et  en  frapper  lea  meadiaani  k 

-   -■      •  -^'-'^- "-night  -         -  * — -      '-" 


Jew  relied  in  the  oegatiire,  aaid  the  knight    tt«Tett  dn  coipa,  la 
tehiM,  joa  holwTe, uen, Tei7 fboliihl]' aad    ^— * 
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ttiem  awar  from  Ute  letter  to  the  spirit.  A  oairoir  Blaverr  to  Qa 
letter,  and  an  aibitrai^  spiritoalizalioa,  here  etood  coofrontM.i  We 
hear  a  Jew,  for  example,  appealing  to  the  eternal  validitj  of  the  law. 
"  A  curse  is  pronounced  npon  ever;  nmn,  that  obserres  not  the  whole 
law,"  B&jB  he ;  "  what  right  or  aothority  have  yon  Christdans  to  make 
here  an  arbitrary  distinction,  to  explam  that  some  things  are  to  be 
obeerred,  while  othen  are  done  away  with  ?  How  is  this  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  immutability  of  God's  word  ?"  He  finds  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  prediction  of  a  Meseiah,  but  notlung  concerning  a  God- 
man.  The  doctrine  concerning  such  a  being  appeared  to  him  a  dis- 
paragement of  God's  glory.  The  promises  relatmg  to  the  tdmea  of  the 
Measiah  seem  to  him  not  jet  fiilfiUed.  "  If  it  be  true  that  the  Meeoah 
is  already  Come,  how  are  we  to  reconeile  it  with  the  fact  that,  nowhere 
except  among  the  poor  people  of  the  Jews,  is  it  siud,  *  Come,  let  us  go 
up  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  V  Some  of  yon  say,  let  us  go  to 
the  house  of  Peter ;  others,  let  us  go  to  the  honae  d  Martin.  'V^ere 
is  it  that  swords  are  turned  into  pruning-^ooks  ?  Smiths  enoogfa  can 
hardly  be  found  to  conrert  steel  into  weapons  of  war.  One  nation 
oppresses,  cuts  in  pieces  another ;  and  every  boy  is  trained  wp  to  the 
nse  of  weapons."  The  Chrisdan  tfaeclo^an,  abbot  Gielebert,  rephea 
to  the  last  obieotion :  "  Neither  to  Peter  nor  Paul  do  we  buld  a 
house ;  but  in  honor  and  in  memory  of  Peter  or  Paul  we  build  a  hooBe 
to  God.  TSoT  can  any  bisb<^,  in  dedioating  a  chviroh,  say,  *  To  thee, 
Peter  or  Paul,  we  dedicate  this  house  or  this  altar ;'  but  only, '  to 
thee,  0  God,  we  dedicate  this  house  or  this  ahar  for  the  g^ry  of 
God.' "  Next,  he  infosts  on  it  that  those  promises  otmoeming  the  bmes 
of  the  Messiah  have  been  spiritually  fulfilled.  "  The  law  pronounces 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  eveiy  man  who  kills,  or  ratiier,  aa  Chriat 
has  added,  on  every  man  who  is  angiy  witb  his  brother.  He,  then, 
who  is  transported  with  the  pasaons  of  anger  and  hati«d,  caimot  law- 
fully use  the  sword  and  lance.  Far  eaaer  ia  it  to  tnra  t^  sword  into 
ft  ^ughshare,  the  spear  into  a  prumng-hook,  than  to  torn  &om  a 
proud  mqn  into  an  humble  one,  from  a  freeman  to  a  servant ;  to  {^ve 
Dp  wife,  children,  house  and  court,  arms,  all  earthly  goods,  and  Tery 
self.  Thia,  however,  is  a  thing  that  you  may  often  see  done ;  for 
many,  who  once  lived  in  the  world,  proud  and  mighty  men,  constantly 
bucUed  for  war,  greedy  after  other  men's  possesions,  have  fi^r  God's 
sake  renounced  all  worldly  glory,  go  in  voluntary  poverty  on  pilgtiifr- 
ages  to  different  holy  places,  seek  the  interoessicMi  of  the  saonts,  or 
immure  themselves  in  a  convent.  And,  in  such  8  communis  of  ttte 
servants  t£  God,  is  fiil£lled  that  which  God  promised  by  the  profits 
concerning  the  peaceful  living  together  of  the  lion  and  uie  lamb,  etc. ; 
for,  to  the  ahepiaerd  of  such  a  flock,  obedience  is  alike  paid  by  hi^ 
and  low,  by  the  mighty  and  Uie  powerfiil,  the  strong  and  the  weak." 

An  example,  showing  how  the  powers  of  Chrisliani^  was  stdll  pres- 
ent, even  amid  the  foreign  rubbish  widi  which  it  was  encumbered, 

'  Id  the  Dtapniatio  Jndaai  emu  Chrii-  alng  of  iha  tireUih  GeDtnij.irhidi  li  (bund 
tUnodeSde  CJtriatiuw  bj  th«  ttibot  Qinltt-  tiou  KdiqnUeacbiallfliBldtriih  a  Jew,— . 
ben  [GiltMnj  of  WMUniiuter,  in  the  begin-    in  Anielini  CtM.  opp.  ed.  Oerberon,  t  613. 
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aiid  conid  maike  itself  be  felt  in  &e  minda  of  the  Jem,  is  feen  in  12i0 
remarkable  case  of  Hennann,  afterwards  k  Premonstratennaa  monk, 
whose  conTersion,'  which  he  has  g^ren  an  account  of  himself^*  waa 
brODght  about  hj  a,  singtilar  train  of  providentia]  oconrrences. 
He  was  bom  at  Cologne,  and  etrictiy  educated  as  a  Jew.     When  a 

Cg  man  he  made  a  journey  to  Mentz,  on  commercial  bofflness.  It 
ened  at  &e  aame  time  that  Egbert,  bishop  of  Miinster,'  who  had 
himself  at  some  earfier  period  been  dean  of  tiie  cathedral  at  Cologoet 
was  there  with  the  emperor's  court-camp.  Being  b  want  of  money, 
the  biahop  negotiated  a  loEUi  with  this  Jew.  But  the  latter  took  no 
Becnrity  from  him,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  hia 
people,  who  were  accustomed  to  require  a  pledge  to  tbe  amount  of 
aottble  the  sum  lent.  When  he  returned  home,  hie  friends  reproached 
him  for  such  foBy,  and  urged  him  to  seek  another  interview  with  the 
Inahop.  Fearing,  however,  the  influence  of  tbe  Christians  on  the 
young  man,  Qiej  comnusaioned  an  old  Jew,  Baruch,  to  act  as  his 
ovetseer.  Thns  he  travelled  back  to  Miinster ;  and  here,  as  llie  bishop 
could  not  immediatdy  refimd  the  money,  he  was  obliged  to  tarry  five 
montita.  The  young  man,  having  no  puticnlar  buuness  on  bis  l^nds, 
could  not  reoBt  flie  curiosity  he  felt  to  visit  the  churches,  which  he 
had  hitherto  detested  aa  temples  of  idola.  He  here  heard  the  biahop 
preach.  Many  tHnga  in  the  diseonne  attract^  him,  and  he  repeated 
lOB  visits.  Thus  he  received  his  first  Christian  impressions.  Chris- 
tians, observing  how  attentively  he  Ustened,  asked  him,  how  he  liked 
what  he  heard ;  he  replied,  "  Mfaiy  tiungs  pleased  him,  others  not." 
They  spoke  to  him  bndly ;  "  Our  Jeans,"  said  they,  "  is  full  of 
eompaeooB,  and,  aa  be  lumselt  declares, '  "So  man  that  cometh  unto 
htm  aball  be  cast  out.' "  They  held  up  to  him  the  example  of  the 
qwsUe  Fsnl,  who  from  a  violent  persecutor  of  Christiamty  became  a 
sealous  preacher  of  it.  But  tlie  Jew  saw  pictures  of  Christ  in  &e 
churches,  and  as  tlus  appeared  to  him  like  idolatry,  he  was  filled  with 
abhorrence.  Thua  different  impressions  straggled  together  in  lua  aoul. 
It  so  happened,  that  the  nuiversally  reverea  abbot  Rupert  of  Deuts 
(Bupertoa  Tuitienria,  the  author  of  a  tract  against  the  Jews)  came  to 
Hunster,.  and  to  him  Hermann  ventured  to  disclose  his  doubts.  The 
abbot  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  soagbt  to  convince  him, 
&at  the  Christians  were  very  far  from  paying  ui  idolatrous  worship  to 
images.  "  Images,"  said  he,  "  are  designed  solely  to  supply  the 
pUce  of  Scripture  for  the  rude  people." 

The  bishop  employed  as  the  steward  of  his  house  a  pious  ecdeaiaatao 
named  Biohtnar,  a  man  of  strictly  ascetic  habits,  who  by  hia  kindly 
manners  had  won  lus  way  to  tiie  young  man's  heart.  Once  the  bishop 
sent  a  chtnce  diah  from  hia  own  table  to  Has  churchman:  but  he 
immediately  gave  it  to  &e  young  Hermann  ^o  sat  by  hia  ade,  while 
he  himself  took  aotiiing  but  bread  and  water.  Tlus  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  youth.    As  this  pious  man,  in  many  conversations 

Fabltahed  br  OKptov,  dttr  X^ntod       *  Kihop  of  HOutw  fton  1137  to  118S. 
ninfi  Figio  SdtL 
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iritii  Hermann,  IukI  sought  in  tuq  to  coniince  turn  of  flie  imA  d 
Christianity,  he  finally  coDceired  Ifae  hope  HoA  b;  the  evidence  of 
KHoe  nuracle,  a  judgment  of  Qod,  the  ordeal  (^  the  red-hot  iron,i  he 
night  be  able  to  conquer  the  unbelief  of  tiie  agn-eeeking  Jew.  But 
the  biahop,  hia  superior  in  Christian  knowledge  and  wudom,  would 
allow  of  no  such  experiment.  Said  he  to  his  steward,  "  Tiije,  Oay 
Kal  is  jvaiseworthy,  out  it  is  not  accompanied  with  knowledge.  We 
should  itot  presume  to  tempt  God  in  diia  way ;  but  we  should  pray  to 
lum,  tliat  he,  who  wiUs  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  ctune  to  Sie 
knowledge  of  l^e  ^th,  would  be  pleased,  in  hia  own  time  and  way, 
by  faia  grace,  to  break  the  fettors  of  unbelief  in  vluch  this  young  man 
is  bouiKl  oaptiTe,  and  set  him  &ee.  But  it  was  not  proper  to  require 
God  to  work  a  nuracle  for  this  purpose,  nor  even  to  be  partioulariy 
anzioua  that  he  would ;  since  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  the  Alnu^l^ 
even  without  a  nuracle  by  the  secret  operatitm  of  hia  grace,  to  conTert 
whomsoever  he  pleased ;  and  since,  too,  tlie  outward  miracle  would  be 
unavuling,  unless  he  wrought  after  an  mviaible  manner  by  his  grace 
is  the  heart  of  Hie  man.  Many  had  been  converted  without  miracles ; 
multitodes  had  remuned  unbelievers  even  after  miiaclea  had  been 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  The  faith  induced  by  miracles  had  little 
or  DO  merit  in  the  ^;ht  i^  God ;  but  the  faith  which  came  from  a 
rimple  pious  sense  had  the  greatest,"  which  he  sought  to  prove  by 
exwoples  &om  gpepel  history  and  &om  the  words  of  Christ  himself. 

When  Hermann  afterwards  had  an  owortunit^  of  ^tang  the  newly 
founded  Fremonatratonuan  convent  at  Kappenberg  in  Westf^alia,  and 
here  saw  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  unite  together  in  prao- 
tiffl&g  the  same  self-denials,  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  strange  si^t; 
as  yet  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Thus  he  was  tossed  one  way 
and  another  by  his  feelings,  tall  his  mind  became  comdetely  nnsetUeo. 
He  prated  to  God,  with  warm  tears,  &a.t  if  the  Chratian  fidth  came 
.&om  turn,  be  would  either  by  inward  insiuratiou,  or  by  Ti»oa,  or — 
which  then  appeared  to  him  the  most  effective  means — by  some  vinUe 
miraculous  sign,  convince  him  of  it.  He  who  was  sud  to  have  led  a 
Paul,  even  when  he  proudly  resisted,  to  the  ^tli,  would  assuredly,  if 
tioB  were  true,  hear  him,  bo  humble  a  BupiJicant ! 

After  his  return  home  he  spent  tliree  days,  strictly  fksting,  in  pn;7er 
to  the  Almighty,  and  wuting  in  en)ectation  of  a  vision  for  the  cleaiiDg 
up  of  his  doubts ;  when,  emanated  by  fitsting  and  by  his  inward  ca>- 
flicts,  he  retired  to  rest;  but  the  viaon  which  he  sought,  was  tuA 
vouchsafed  to  lum.  He  applied  to  book-learned  churchmen,  aud  dis- 
puted with  them ;  yet  to  all  the  arguments  which  they  could  bring,  his 
doubts  were  invincible ;  although  many  (^  Hie  remarks  which  iell  &«>t 
tiiem  left  a  eting  behind  in  his  heart. 

Meanwhile  tiie  Jews  had  bng  eyed  him  mth  sospcion ;  and  they 
employed  every  means  to  deter  nim  from  embracing  Chrisldaoity. 
They  prevailed  upon  him  to  marry ;  and  by  the  wedding-feast  and  the 
dissipatioiis  connected  with  his  new  relation,  he  was,  m  fact,  diverted 
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tea  a  wliite  from  fte  subject  which  had  so  long  occained  and  tormented 
him.  Bat  after  pasmng  three  mootha  in  &  state  of  dreamy  torpor,  hia 
dd  inirard  conflicts  returned  tjoia.  He  once  more  sought  the  society 
of  Chiialiu  tlteologpftns,  with  whom  he  had  man;  disputes.  Once,  afWr 
be  had  kmg  etmte&ded  with  one  of  these  thedoeana  in  an  aBsembl;  of 
dergymeDf  said  one  of  the  number  to  the  thedo^an  who  had  sought 
in  vain  to  conmce  him:  "  'Wh;  spend  toot  stret^^  to  no  purpose  ? 
Surely  you  know  ^t,  as  the  apostle  Pud  declares,  even  to  ttus  day, 
•mhea  to  the  Jews  Moses  is  read,  a  covering  hangs  before  their  hearts." 
•This  remaA  a^n  made  a  deep  impression  on  Hermann's  nund.  "  Is 
my  heart,"  thought  he,  "  reaby  preTented  by  soob  a  corering  fiom 
penetrating  to  the  Bfurit  of  the  CHd  Testament  I "  Agun,  therefore, 
be  bad  recourse  to  prajyer,  and  with  many  tears  besought  &e  Ahmghty 
ttiat,  if  duB  were  so,  he  would  hims^  remove  the  aorering  &om  hu 
heart,  that  he  might  with  open  eyes  behold  the  olear  light  of  tmtii. 
And  recfdlecling  what  Cbiiroans  had  said  to  bim  about  £e  power  of 
iDtereesnoDS,  he  commended  himself  to  the  prayers  of  two  nuns  who 
stood  in  hi^  veneration  among  all  the  Gbrisliaiis  in  Cologne.     They 

Sonnaed  bm,  that  they  would  not  cease  praying  until  the  CMnfort  « 
vine  grace  should  be  ^ven  to  him.  Beooming  soon  afterwards  more 
dear  in  his  views  and  feelings,  he  believed  himself  to  be  especially 
indebted  fw  this  change  to  the  intorceasions  of  these  two  pious  nuna.i 
He  oonlinaed  diUgently  to  attend  m  the  preached  word,  putting  amde 
eveiythmg  else^  and  nuking  the  search  after  truth  the  great  object  of 
his  ufe.  His  rnqturies  and  prayers  conducted  tum  at  length  to  • 
settled  conviction.  He  snbnuttod  to  baptism,  entored  the  mcaiasteiy 
of  Kappenberg,  which  oa  his  first  ^t  had  made  so  angular  an  im- 
presstoD  m  hia  mind,  where  he  studied  tiie  Latin  language,  and  was 
fxmsecrated  a  priest. 

■  B«  tmTi :  "  Eoee  mi,  qaem  ad  fldem   veitan  dlipntatio,  derota  rimplidna  Amt 
OlgiBt  B*c  nddJM  ulhi  u,  mnldi  de  m    BRnm  vnlio  attraxit' 
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SECTION   SEOOND. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  CUUECH  CONSTlTUTiOM. 

L  Potm  juro  Papacy. 

We  commence  this  period  in  the  lustorj  cf  the  ^-pacy,  jn&  a  crisis 
of  vorid-hiatorical  interest.  The  greatqnestion  vas  now  Tip,  to  be 
answered  b;  the  coone  d"  erenta :  'Woe&er  the  system  of  ttie 
ohnrch  theocracy,  the  spiritual  nniversal  monarchy,  should  come  off 
victorious  in  tte  contest  with  a  rude  secular  power,  or  dioold  be  lud 
prostrate  under  its  feet.  The  key  to  tite  right  ondeistanding  of  this 
new  epoch  is  fhmished  vs  by  me  epoch  with  which  the  preceding 
period  closed.  One  continuous  thread  cf  historical  evolution ;  a  closely 
coimeot«d  series  of  cauaee  and  effects  proceeds  onward  &om  the  last 
times  of  the  preceding  period  into  the  beginiung  of  the  present.  The 
corruption  of  the  chorea,  threatening  its  utter  secularization,  had  now 
reached  its  hi^est  ratoh ;  and  that  very  (nrcumstance  had  called  forth 
a  reformatory  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Such  a  reaction 
could,  hoverer,  under  the  ezistmg  conditions,  only  proceed  &om  the 
nde  of  this  church  theocracy ;  smco  those  who  were  most  sealMiB 
agunet  t^e  abuses  that  had  crept  in,  were  governed  by  this  spirito^ 
tendency.  The  man  of  this  party,  be  who  was  in  mat  the  guiding 
and  animating  soul  of  the  reformatory  reaction  in  the  last  tames  of  ttie 
preceding  period,  was  that  BUdebrand,  who  now,  as  pope  Gregory 
the  Sevenui,  had  become  in  name,  as  he  had  long  been  secretly  in 
&ct,  &IB  mling  head  of  the  Western  church.  As  tma  worid-histwioal 
perstmage  was,  from  the  first,  the  object  of  extravagant  reneraticRi 
with  some,  and  of  equally  extravagant  hatred  with  others,  so  the  same 
contrariety  of  ofoition  with  regard  to  lum  ocHitinaed  to  prevail  in  die 
■ocoeeding  ceatnries. 

Gregory  was  certainly  insinred  with  some  lugfaer  motive  tluui  selfiah 
ambition,  a  selfish  love  of  domination.  One  predominatiDg  idea  ia- 
Bfured  hmi ;  and  to  this  he  sacrificed  all  other  interests,  the  idea  of  the 
independence  of  the  choroh,  and  of  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  her 
over  all  other  homaa  relatitnte,  the  idea  ni  a  retig^as,  moral  dominim 
over  the  world,  to  be  administered  by  the  papaoy.  This  was  not, 
indeed,  the  purely  Christian  idea  of  clemimon  over  the  world,  bat  s 
recasting  of  it  onder  an  (Md  Testament  form  altogether  forei^  to 
Christiani^;  and  that,  too,  not  without  soqie  nuxtore  of  the  ideaof 
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ItoBw's  uxnent  imperial  soTereignfy.^  Tbae  idea,  however,  ms  no  in- 
Tentkm  of  Gregory^s ;  but  having  sprung,  as  we  have  shown,  oat  of  the 
coone  of  develqmieiit  which  the  churoh  had  taken,  it  had  acqmred,  by 
the  reaction  m  favor  of  leform  since  the  tiine  of  Jjbo  tiie  I^^i,  a  new 
force  over  tiie  minds  of  the  betteislispoaed.  There  were  men,  ex- 
tremely prejudiced,  it  is  true,  yet  ammated  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the 
ireUare  of  Qxe  chnrch  and  agtunst  the  deep-rooted  abuses  of  the  times, 
who  expected,  &om  this  imperial  sovereignty  of  the  church,  wielded  by 
tiie  popes,  the  correction  of  all  evik.  To  them  the  chnrch  appeared 
as  the  representatiTe  of  the  divine  jurisdiction,  by  which  all  social 
relations  were  to  be  regulated,  all  abosea  to  be  removed.  The  church 
nnst  by  her  equitable  decisions  ]n«vent  wars ;  or,  if  she  could  not 
effect  this,  bestow  communion  and  absolation  on  the  par^  m  the  right, 
irtiik  she  excluded  the  one  in  the  wrong  from  the  fellowahip  of  the 
church,  and  revised  it  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  buiiu  to  the 
dead.*  The  monk  Hildebrand  had  certunly  been  Beized  with  Ihia 
idea,  and  active  m  endeavoring  to  resize  it,  before  he  could  have 
entertained  any  thought  of  being  elevated  Idmself  to  tlie  papal  throne. 
Educated  as  a  monk  at  Borne,  it  was  natural  tiiat,  m  a  man  of  lus 
serious  disposition,  and  situated  as  he  was,  the  idea  of  such  a  jorisdio- 
tion  to  be  exercisftd  by  the  chnrch,  should  be  awakened  in  the  fiiUeet 
force.'    Well  mi^t  his  disgust  at  the  prevailing  coiroption  in  Borne 


lb  it  QTer  aniiut    other  —  iae  Lonl'i  bodj  ia  givett  to  both 

_„  ..-Tnpt  condition  of  ths  churdi,    poitiM  vithoot  examinUioa  of  ths  ^merits 

nhidi  «honld  M  iMtond  ud  improred    oftliecMal    Tanqnam  diritu*  ut  Oiriitiu 


MC&m,  pan  i,  p.  999.  aione  jnatiliae  t«1  ocdeiiaB  aHqidi 

■  Tlui  idea  i«  nnlbldBd  bj  that  rigid  een-  nam  w  prsepai*^  ctii  pan  loiqiui  miHwa 

•or  of  the  dogy,  a  conlamporaiy  of  B«r-  «(-  pacio  jnuae  pad*  MqtueM«n  noleiu 

nard  of  Clairranx,  ths  aincerely  pioiu  pro-  an&ttcmatiiaiidA  et  etiam  negata  tlbl  le- 

Tost  Gofaoh  (Qcrach)  of  Beichcnbsig  in  paltnrachnttiaiiahaiiiiliaiidaeaL  Bnthow 

BaTaria,nirticBlarijiithiicoiDiiientai7on  i«  it  at  pr«Mnt,iThen — one  prince  or  ona 

the  e4th  Pulm,  or  hit  tract  De  comipto  people  wagins  an  nnjoat  war  agatnit  an- 

...,_.  _i._.  i r. r_.j  other  —  iae  Lord'i  ■--'-  ' — ' —  ■-  '-■' 

irtlidi  thonid  b«  iMtond  and  improred  oftlu 

Mcordji^  to  t}ki*  ttandai^  —  poblUned  by  et  pouit  etM  in  tarn  contrarii*  partibiia. 

^loi  in  the  fifth  Tolame  of  nil  Miicella-  How  eaiilT,  ha  exclaims,  bj  the  nailed 

IK*.    The  aame  tract  of  Geroch  ia  to  be  agreement  of  the  bishops  in  one  jndgmenL 

fb^  abbreviated  in  big  commentarj  on  could  the  madneu  of  ttaoM  prinoea  and 

tbe  Fgalmi ;  —  an  Importaot  wo  A  on  oc-  knights  ■who  make  confoaion  in  the  Roman 

connt  of  the  information  it  giti  ns  at  the  empire,  end  spread  deraatation  throngh  iIm 

condition  of  the  cbarch  in  these  times,  -^  cbon^h,  be  cu1>ed  and  Tenndned  1   7^  ^Mi 

pnbliahed  by  Pei  in  the  Thesaoms  anec-  thep,  who  bat  been  placed  over  the  wholti 

aolanm  noTisiimai,  t.  v.    He  look«  upon  in  oider  to  preserre  imitj  and  to  (tcengthen 

it  as  a  Btfaoge  and  nnheard  of  thing,  that  Ma  brethren,  Lnke  SS :  3S,  dKnld  in  ereij 

both  the  contending  parkin  s  war  ahonld  j  oat  indgment  anticipate  the  bishops  bva 

receiTe  the  eommanion;    wlien  in  tmth  drcolar  letter  addresaed  to  them  —  woat 


tribonal  ot  the  clinrA  therefore  conld  de-    opposltio- „ 

ode  in  la*oT  of  Imt  one  par^.    In  omni  nut  alter  Jeranuaa,  conatitntDS  non  tobim 

nulitam  Tel  dTiam  enem  et  discordia  vel  aoper  eodeeia*,  aed  etiam  inpv  ngna,  U 

pat*  altera  jnata  et  allera  injnsta,  tsI  atm-  erelIatetde«tn>st,aedifiGStetplantet.    Set 

qne  invenitor  it^nata,  c^jna  ni  Tcritalem  L  e.  in  Fez.  1. 1183. 

patebeere    driierrt   Mcerdotaha  doctrina,  *  Wbete  be  speaks  ot  hli  obligaltona  lo 

sine  cinaB  cetunm  nolla  bella  sunt  moteu'  the  apostle  Peter,  in  a  letter  to  king  Wll- 

da,    8ic  ergo  manibatatajtutitia  pan  jnsta  liam  of  England,  L  vil,  ep.  S3.    Uoia  8. 

BMcrdotalibaa   tnlni    unimnn^n   et   etiam  Patma  a  pnero'me  in  doiQO  (U  dnkittr 

eetamnnioiw  dtwninid  coiporii  ante  bellnm  nnbtierat. 
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•nd  Ital^  ham  mored  H3debRuid  the  mack  to  retreat  wiQi  hia  fiieni, 
the  deposed  pope  OregOT?  the  Sixth,  to  the  ooniitriea  beyond  the 
Alpe ;  ajod  well  mi^t  he  agtun,  in  ttie  hope  of  being  able,  by  nrtoe 
of  his  connection  with  die  popes,  to  oonnteraot  this  comiptjon,  have 
xesolTed  to  return  back  to  Borne ;  as  he  says,  in  a  remarkable  letter 
io  his  fiiend,  the  abbot  Hugo  of  Oluny :'  "  Were  it  not  that  I  hoped 
to  attun  to  a  yet  better  iSe,  and  to  serre  the  cause  of  the  church, 
DotJunE  wonld  induce  me  to  stay  here  in  Rome,  where,  not  by  my 
own  chcace,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  have  already  been  compelled  to 
live  throng  a  period  of  twenty  years."  **  God,"  he  remarks, 
"  had  brooght  him  back  to  Borne  agunat  bia  will,  and  bound  him  tliere 
with  bia  own  fetters."'  In  passing  judgment  on  this  great  man,  we 
should  not  try  him  by  tiie  standard  of  a  pure  evangeliou  knowledge  to 
wlucb  he  could  not  posmbly  have  attuned  b^  his  coorss  of  tnumng. 
Seised  and  carried  away  by  the  above-mentioned  dominant  idea,  ho 
interpreted  by  Uiat  the  testimonies  of  the  Bible  and  of  history,  and 
these  would  all  seem  to  confirm  the  same.  But  he  who  snrrendeia 
himself  so  entirely  to  one  idea,  seen  is  one  aspect,  as  to  let  it  swallow 
up  tiH  other  human  interests,  and  all  the  feelings,  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  must  become,  a  slave  to  it.  He  who  aUowa  tne  seal  for  such 
an  idea  to  usorp  the  place  of  a  zeal  for  truth  and  justice,  will  som 
have  formed  within  himself  a  particular  amtcienee  also  which  may 
sanction  many  things,  tending  to  the  advuitage  of  his  partv-bent,  that 
a  true  conscience  and  the  divine  law  would*  condemn.  He  who  be- 
lieves himself  the  vicegerent  of  the  divine  will  in  the  government  of 
mankind,  will  eaoly  be  misled,  to  set  up  hit  own  will  in  place  of  ^e 
divine,  and  then  think  himself  entitled  to  take  many  ]Q>ea1aee  for  the 
reaSzation  of  that  divine  will.  With  his  fanatical  self-dev&tion  to  this 
one  tendenoy,  this  energetdo  man  umtod  a  calculating  joudenoe  not 
always  ooupl^  with  tm£ ;  as  we  have  had  ocoaaw  to  see  already  in 
his.  treatment  <^  that  nprij^t  follower  of  the  interests  of  truth  alone, 
Berengarius. 

It  is  certMo  that  Hldebrand's  power  in  B(»ne  had  become  so  great, 
he  had  so  conmderable  a  party  m  his  &vor,  that  no  intrignes  were 
needed'  on  his  part  to  secure  for  him  the  papal  dignity,  an  eminence 
whioh  he  mi^t  have  reached  sooner,  perluips,  if  he  had  desired  it; 
for,  as  it  was  justly  remarked  of  him  in  his  own  time,  "  after  havine 


.prepared  everything  to  suit  his  wiabee,  he  stepped  into  the  papu 
chair  the  moment  he  was  ready."  ^    Tia  less  to  be  credited,  &ere- 

'IkC.l.-ii,ap.4a.    GnooiTbimHlf  HTI  — 'Midaftennrdt— enn,  qoime  fou  ■Ui- 

lOtlkBBoaaDi:  "  Toi  aatif,  qnod  ad  •>■  gnit  riiKnlli  •(  BtHOia  inviloin  ndnxU. 

aa*  ofSinefl  mh  Ubater  Bccead,  wd  magiM  '  naapumtii  ax  nnUDtiB,  qoae  Tolni^ 

amiHt  cam  Doniiu  Lomu  P^m  td  tm-  CMhediom  qnando  voloit  accandit.    So 

htm  ■ptlatan  tedMiam  mdiL  in  qu  ob-  apeak  OrecotVi  opponenH  in  the  notiM- 

MBqa*  Titbi*  ianriTL"    Sceaid  Mriptona  aUe  bad  of  Dntenc,  Inahop  of  Vardu), 

nr.  Gnm.  ep.  ISO.  a.  d.  IOSO,  in  Haitane  ct  Donnd  tbecanr. 
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fcce,  an  Qie  aceosations  irfiicli  his  opponents,  even  in  published  writ- 
ing had  Hie  boldness  to  bring  agunst  him.'  StJIl,  some  occanon  was 
^ren  for  these  accusations,  by  &e  mode  in  which  Gregory's  electioa 
was  condncted. 

The  death  of  pope  Alexander  was  not  followed  hy  the  distorbancea 
BO  common  <ai  sacn  occanone  among  the  Koman  people,  who  were 
aceostomed  to  manifest  very  soon  their  predilectaon  for  this  or  that 
cardinal  whom  they  choee  to  have  pope.  The  college  of  eardinalg, 
^erefore,  supposed  they  had  no  interruption  to  fear  in  their  pre- 
paratory proceedings  to  the  choice  of  a  new  pops,  and  they  order- 
ed that,  before  they  met  to  make  airangemento  lor  the  new  election, 
prayers  for  illuminatioii  and  guidance  should  be  addressed  to  l^e  Al- 
mi^ty  in  connection  with  procesaons  and  fasting  during  ^iree  days.' 
Tet  at  the  burial  of  Alexander,  the  people  loudly  demanded  that 
Hildebracd  should  be  made  pope.^  Although  the  feral  form,  there- 
fore, was  afterwarda  observed,  and  a  protocol  adopted,  certifying  to 
Hitdebrand's  eleotion,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  choice  had  already 
been  made.  Gregory  declares,  in  the  letters  issued  soon  after  bis  ele<^ 
tion,  aod  later,  that  he  had  been  elevated  to  tlie  pap^  dignity  agsdnst 
tus  will,  and  not  without  strenuous  oppodtion  on  nis  part.  Still,  the 
anceiity  of  such  profesaons  is  always  more  or  leas  liable  to  suspicion. 
Even  though  it  was  Gregory's  determination,  after  he  bad  thus  far 
ruled  by  means  of  otben,  now  to  take  the  government  of  the  church 
into  lus  own  bands ;  yet  we  may  at  all  events  believe  tliat  he  most 
have  foreseen  the  d^cult  contests  into  which  he  would  be  thrown ; 
and  that,  undertaking  to  exercise  such  a  trust,  would  turn  out  to  him 
no  idle  a&ir ;  and  anud  the  multiplied  troubles  and  vexations  of  hia 
later  leigo,  he  might  well  ugb  afWr  the  tranquil  secluaon  of  the  mo- 
nastic life.  In  a  letter  to  duke  Oottfiied,  who  had  congratulated  him 
OD  his  electJGFu/  he  oompluns  of  the  secret  cares  and  aoxieties  whidi 
oppremed  him.  "  Nearly  the  whole  world  is  lying  in  such  wicked- 
nes,  that  all,  and  the  bishops  in  particular,  seem  emuk)UB  to  destroy 

Decedeiitibm  patribni  Mm  deettun  H  aai-  P'P'l  Drone,  b«catiM  it  wu  feared  that, 

■mBiH^kt  yiJiiii  minu,  aliqDMldo  ctlaia  If  then  ir«ra  uit  delay,  aome  other  perfoa 

eotpoiu  fwa  dignitatis  ktcnm  declinaase :  would  be  electod  j  dm  dub  of  tbe  cardinal! 

at  linip^  Ee  Tccopiiied  in  the  nnivenal  subscribed  to  it.    ( All  vliich,  boireTer,  ii 

ill  of  Ood.    Othm,  Gr^orV*  refnled  by  the  pabliihed  protocol  certify- 

many  tliii    "  "^  -         ■-—--'-'-■    ■"-  ->     -.^--  —  " 

_ .        Kber.uid 

coatiadkioiy,  lespectiog  tlie    i 


•ttDce  a  easily  to  be  ucoonted  for  by  hit  paqta,  sedem  ^loatalicam  conm  c  .  _   . 

rttriooi  actirity,  and  nakes  all  the  other  nsntpasti. 

ezpbnatiaiii  of  bii  papal  elsctioB  inper-  '  As  Gn^^ory  hinuelf  declarei,  in  the  let. 

laoni.  .tan  in  wbtch  he  tnode  knoirn  bis  election. 

■  Catdinal  Benno,  Id  Us  iDTeclire  ag^aat  *  He  himself  layi :  Sabito  ortos  est  inag- 

GrefoiT,  san,  (hat  wlien  pope  Alezuder,  nni  tamnUns  populi  et  IramitDs,  et  in  ne 

Mb  nuMrabili  jngo  Hildebiandi,  died  one  quB«  vesani  imuurexenint,  oil  dicendi,  dD 

erening,  IBUetmnd  «m  pUeed  by  his  par-  conanlendl  tacnliatii  ant  spatii  relioqneatei. 

(■ana  at  oace,  and  withont  Ilia  concnrrene«  *  Ep.  S. 

t<  the  clergy  >ad  the  commaiii^,  apoD  tbe  , 
TOU   IV.                              8 
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niber  ilian  to  defend  or  to  adorn  the  charch.  StnTing  ml;  after 
gain  and  honor,  they  stand  opposed  to  eTeryOung  which  serree  to 
promote  reli^on  and  &e  oanse  of  Qod/'  In  the  second  year  of  hig 
reign,  he  presented  a  pcture  of  lus  tronbles  and  conflicte,  in  a  letter,  to 
his  intamata  friend,  ttie  abbot  Hngo  of  Cltmy.'  Often  have  I  prayed 
God,  either  to  release  me  from  the  present  life,  or  throngfa  me  to 
beneiSt  onr  common  mother ;  yet  he  has  not  dehrered  me  from  my 
great  Bufferings;  nor  has  my  life,  as  I  wished,  profited  the  mother  with 
whom  he  has  connected  me."  He  then  describes  the  lamentable  coo- 
didon  of  the  church :  "  The  Oriental  chureh,  &IIen  frvm  the  faith, 
and  attacked  from  without,  by  the  infidels.  Casting  your  eye  over 
the  West,  Soutli,  or  North,  yon  find  scarcely  anywhere  bi^ope  who 
have  obtained  their  office  regolariy,  or  whose  life  and  conrersatjon 
correspond  to  ite  reqmrements,  and  wiio  are  actuated  in  the  discharge 
of  tiieir  duties  by  the  lore  of  Christ  and  not  by  woHdIy  ambition ;' 
nowhere,  prinses  who  prefer  God's  honor  to  their  own,  and  justice 
before  gun."  "  The  men  amona;  whom  he  Gred,"  he  said,  "Romans, 
Longobards,  Normans,  were,  as  he  often  told  them,  worse  than  Jews 
and  pagans."  "  And  when  I  took  at  myself,"  he  adds,  "  I  find  my- 
self oppressed  by  sach  a  bm^et)  of  sin,  tint  no  other  hope  of  salra- 
tion  is  left  me,  but  in  the  mercy  of  Christ  alone."  And,  mdeed,  it  is 
a  tme  picture,  which  Gregory  here  draws  of  his  times. 

Before  we  Mow  out  the  acts  of  Gregory  in  detail,  let  as  cast  a 
glance  at  the  prinnples  of  Us  conduct  generally,  as  they  are  exhibited 
to  US  in  his  letters.  Those  persons  assuredly  nustsLe  him,  who  are 
willing  to  recognize  nothing  else,  as  his  goTemmg  principle,  than  pru- 
dence. Though  it  is,  indeed,  true,  tiiat  prudence  formed  one  of  his 
most  distinguiSung  characteristics ;  yet,  b^ering  as  he  did,  t^at  he 
acted  in  virtue  of  a  trust  committed  to  him  by  God,  —  it  was  a  lugher 
confidence,  which  sustained  and  kept  Imn  erect  through  all  his  coa- 
flicts.  It  was  m  perfect  consstency  with  those  Tiewe,  whiiA  he  had 
derived  frY)m  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  &e  the- 
ocracy, that  he  should  so  readily  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  super- 
natural signs,  tuid  judgments  of  God.  He  placed  ^at  rehance  on  his 
intimate  connections  with  St.  Peter  and  me  Vic^  Mary.'  Among 
his  confidential  ageats  he  had  a  moi^,  who  boasted  of  a  peculiar  inti- 
macy with  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  to  this  pMson  he  applied,  in  all  doubt- 
ful cases,  bidding  him  seek,  vrith  prayer  and  fasting,  for  some  wecial 
revelation,  by  vtmoo,  respecting  the  matter  in  question.*  To  his 
friend,  the  Margravine  Maf^ilA^^   vbo  honored  and  loved  him  as  a 

'  Lib.  ii,  ep.  49.  qinntMor."    Alio,  is  the  abore-citad  letter 

'  Vii  legalea  epiKoptn  iDtrratn  «1  vita,  of  Diel«ric  orVerdon,  raenCioi]  ia  made  of 

qui  ClirUtuiiDm  populnm  Chmti  amore  et  dinae  Tiuom  which  vera   sttriboted  V* 

non  aecEiluri  ambitioae  i^ant  Gregory;  and  >t  is  aud  of  Mm,''Jaxla 

■  By  this  pope,  a  apecisl  office  of  dero-  quod  boni  et  fide  digoi  bamiTie*  BCbMUnliir, 

tion,  addressed  to  Ibe  Virgin  Muy,  was  in-  enn  noR  puram  in  oca\'a  Dei  bmiliarita- 

tfodnced  into  the  tnonasteries.      See  tin  tis  g;rBlJam  assecntam  esse." 

aboTe-mentioned  work  of  Geroch,  on  the  *  A  writer  of  this  time,  the  ablral  Hay- 

P«alini,  I.  c  IbL  7M  :   "  Et  in  coenotoii  mo,  relatea  in  his  life  of  Williun,  abbot  o< 

cantjcamnovam  celebratnT,  cam  a  tempore  Mirachoa,  that   Orwory,  lieing  ancartain 

Qregoiii  aepd  cnrsna  beatae  Maiiae  &e-  whkli  irf  tw»  candidal^  propoMd  to  hiv 
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spritui  &Qier,  he  earnestly  Teoommended,!  as  &  means  of  defence 
■gainst  Qie  princesof  tfaeworid,  that  she  shoold  freqnently  partake  of 
the  Halj  rapper,  and  oonunit  herself  to  the  special  protection  of  tiie 
YIi;^  Marj.  The  peculiar  bent  of  his  own  devotion,  here  expresses 
itself:  "  I,  myself,"  ne  writes,  "  hare  expressly  commended  thee  to 
ber,  and  will  not  cease  commending  thee  to  her,  till  we  shall  behold 
her,  as  we  long  to  do.     She,  whom  heaven  and  earth  cease  not  to 

G'  le,  though  ther  cannot  do  it  as  she  deserves.  Bnt  of  this,  be 
y  persuaded,  that,  as  she  is  exalted,  good,  and  holy  above  every 
Bother,  so  too,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  is  she  more  gracious  and 
gentle  towards  converted  aufiil  men  and  women.  Put  away,  then,  the 
Sspoffltioii  to  sin,  pour  out  thy  tears  before  her,  prostrating  thyself  be- 
fore her  with  an  kumble  and  contrite  heart;  and  I  promise  it  with 
certainty,  thou  shalt  find,  by  experience,  how  much  more  full  of  love 
and  kindness  she  will  be  ta  thee  than  thme  own  mother  acceording  to 
the&e8b."> 

OregoiT  decidedly  avows  tiie  principle,  that  Ood  had  ccnferred  on 
Peter  and  his  saccesaon,  not  omy  the  guidance  of  the  whole  chorch 
in  respect  to  spiritual  afiors,  but  also  a  moral  sr.perintendence  over 
all  nations.  To  thq  spritnal,  he  mamtains,  everything  else  should  be 
snbordinated.  All  worldly  interests  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  et»ritnal. 
fiow,  theo,  dionid  not  the  juridical  authority  of  the  pope  extend  over 
them  7*  We  find  Qregory  entertuning  an  idea,  whieh  is  expressed 
also  m  other  writings  of  this  party,  according  to  whioh,  the  priestly 
aatbority  vonld  appear  to  be  the  only  one  truly  orduned  of  God, — 
the  authority,  by  which  everything  was  finally  to  be  brought  back  into 
tiie  ri^t  trsan ;  for  the  antiiority  of  princes  grew  ori^^ally  out  of 
onfiil  eel^will,  the  primitive  equally  of  mankind  having  been  broken 
op  by  the  violence  of  those,  who  by  rafane,  murder,  and  every  other 
species  of  atrocity,  elevated  themselves  above  ±eir  equals  ;*  —  a 
new  which  might  be  confirmed,  in  the  mmds  (^  some,  on  contemplating 

■e  Kleded  for  »  bisliopric,  dii«cted  lacrimal  sSiinde.    Inreniei  illam,  iadnbi- 

'    '  antBT  promilM,  prompliorem  canuli  mkM 
Lc  minoram  in  tni  dilectioiia. 

.  *  Lib.  i,  ep.  S3.    Felnu  apMIoIni,  qusm 

fail  Uh,  ^  as,  in  Halullon'i  Actk  Sanct.  O.  Dominoi  Jmiu  Cluiitai  rax  glorias  prin- 

B.  L  Ti,  p.  ii,  f.  733.     Am  thii  aoecdoi*  dp«m  anper  ragita  mimdi  coDsIiniit.    Lib. 

wlullyagiwi  with  ^lat  w«qaot«d,ToLiii,  tu,  ep.  S,  eoncening  FeUr:    Cni  omiw* 

p.  SIS,  (ron  dn  moBlk  of  Bcrangar,  iTB  an  priaapatiii  et  polMtalea  orbii  teminiB 

die  Ian  wanaated  to  entenain  any  iloabi  Hib)icuiu  (Dena)  joa  ligaadi  alqne  KitTeii- 

Napeedng  diia  chanctghidic  Cnit  in  die  di  in  coeto  at  in  teirabwlidiL  laateaer  to 

Shot  Qnf/Kj.     C«iapara  alao  tdL iii, pp.  king  William  of  Eagland,  ia  which  Uw 

9S4-38S.  pope  certainly  waa  intoned  to  loirer  rather 

'  lib.  i,  e^  47.  diaa  to  elevate  hii  lone :  Ut  cnra  et  dil- 

*  Cu  n  prindpaUter  eomaaiai  at  con-  penastioneapoaloUcMdlgDitacia  poat  Denm 


a  monk  to  prs;  thai  it  inight  be  nvealed  tanter  prom 
ta  hin,  bj  tlie  mediation  of  the  Viisin  ae  mitiorem 
Man,  vfaidi  wooldbelhe  beat  choice.  See        *Lib.i,e| 


n  Tideamo,  nt  CB[nmn>,  omittaoi,  quid  '  In  the  hmona  leller  to  tnahop  Hermann 

dicam,  qaam  coelnm  et  terra  landve,  of  Menti,  L  viii,  ep.  SI .-  Qaii  neidat  ngea 

t  mx  mentiw  aeqneant,  non  caaaantl  «t  daoes  ab  ti*  habtilMe  priadplnm,  qol 

-Unen  meal  dnbioteiMM,  quia  qnanlo  Demn  Ignoraotea,  nperbiB,  rapinis,  pe^ 

»r  et  Belkir  ae  tanctiar  eat  omni  matie,  Sdia,  bomicidiia,  poalnsM  imiTerai*  jNiatie 

n  tiaatMktt  M  dakior  circa  conreraoi  aoeleribM,  mnndi  principe  ^abolo  TioeUoet 

mora*  «t  pwxalriee*.      Fone  itaqne  agHantc,  itiper   pace*,    (cilicet    homiBea, 

n  in  Tolnaiate  peccandi  at  proabata  domlnari  eaecm  cnpidilala  «(  iniolenbili 

ua  111«  ex  corde  coolrilo  et  bnmiliaio  pracanmtiona  affKtaTeniiit  1 
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the  Uien  nide  condition  of  civil  aoeiety.  Tet,  in  other  plaoes,  irben 
not  pashed  b;  oppoeitiiHi  to  tliis  eztrane,  he  recognises  the  kingly 
anthoritT  as  also  orduned  of  Qod ;  onl^  maintaining,  that  it  ehould 
confine  itself  irithiQ  its  own  proper  Itmita,  remaning  subordinate  to  tiie 
pap^  power  which  is  Borereign  over  all.  Ho  aBm  that-  the  two 
authorities  stand  related  to  each  other,  sa  Btin  and  moon,  and  ooo^ 
pares  them  with  the  two  eyes  of  the  body,* 

We  see  by  single  examples,  how  welcome  it  would  have  been  b> 
the  pope,  if  all  monarcha  had  been  disposed  to  reoeivo  their  kingdoms 
as  fbo&  of  the  apOBtle  Peter.  Thus  he  would  have  converted  the 
sovereignty  of  Peter  into  an  altogether  seoular  empire ;  and  he  looked 
npon  it  as  an  incmlt  to  that  sovereignty,  that  a  king  of  Huamry,  who 
onght  to  have  regarded  himself  as  a  king  dependent  on  St.  Peter, 
should  place  hinnelf  in  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  Gennao 
empire.  He  c<»iaideTed  it  deserving  of  reproach,  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  undergo  the  shame  of  making  himself  a  dependent  reguha 
on  German  kings,  ra&er  than  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  bemg  dependent 
alone  on  tiie  fint  of  the  apostles.*  And  to  this  he  referred  the 
promise  of  Chiiat  regarding  the  Rock,  agunst  which  the  powers  of 
bell  should  never  prevul ;  that  whoever  would  wrest  bis  kingdom  out 
of  Hob  relation  of  dependenoe  to  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  must  experi- 
ence, by  the  loss  of  his  inherited  kingdom,  the  pumshment  due  to  im 
tacriiege,  in  hia  own  penon.  So  Spain  was  held  to  have  been  from 
the  earliest  times  a  feof  of  the  Romish  oburch.'  From  the  Rcuniah 
church,  it  was  maintuned,  indeed,  that  aU  other  tpiritual  authority 
Was  derived,  and  all  eccleuastioal  authorities  should  appear  as  orgais 
of  the  pope ;  yet  among  tJiese  authorities  there  should  aubust  a  regu- 
lar snlxiidinatuni ;  and  all,  throu^  a  certun  series  of  gradationa, 
retnm  back  to  the  one  common  head.*  Gregory  professed,  it  is  true, 
in  continuing  die  contest  begun  by  the  popes  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  that  he  acted  as  defender  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
laws ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  also,  he  expressly  declared,  that  it  stood 
in  his  power  to  enact  new  laws  against  new  abuses,  which,  when 
enacted,  imposed  an  obligation  of  universal  obedience.*  As  he  fre- 
quently made  use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  by 

■  Ub.  I,  ep.  IS.   Nun  licatdnobuoeolii  '  Lib.  &,  ^.  70,  to  Ung  Seaw  of  Hna- 

bnmuinm  corpai  tBRiponil  taniiiw ragitar,  gar;:  UbI  contempto  nobili  dominki PcBri, 

IM  fail  dnabw  digniBUibiii  in  pan  nligioiio  apostoloram  prinapia,  rax  snbdiditM  Te>> 

conconlantlbni  coTpiu  ecdcaiM  qilntiull  tonico  regi,  ol  raguli  nomeo  obtinnit,  et  it4 

InmiTui  regi  «t  lllanilnari  probatnr.    lib.  ti  quid  in  obdnendo  ngoo  jnria  prioi  habn. 

*li,  ep.  SA,  M  king  WiUuun  of  Enstaod :  tt,  so  n  ucrilega  ninnHUiDiM    primiL 

Skat  *d  mnndi  pnlduitodinBiii  ocofii  cw-  Febnu  a  finns  pocra  diaWT,  quae  pc«M 

mij  dinm*  tsmporibnt  r^tawantandam  inhri  mofHngit  atqae  adamantina  ligon 

wlem  el  tnnam  omnibiia  alui  eminiBtion  deatnit  et  diuipat  qoidqaid  obiiatiL 

dtcposnit  luniDaiia,  ric  tM  dreatora,  qnuii  *  Ub.  i,  ap.  7. 

•ni  b«nignlta(  ad  inugiMm  taam  in  hoe  *  lib.  ri  ep.  35. 

nmnde  creaTerat,  in  wrorcm  et  moctifeiB  *  Lili.  11,  ap.  67.    Hoic  laactea  Bobuuim 

tnberaMr  perienla,  pniidll  tn  apcMolicA  scdeaiaa  aemper  Ikail  eemperqne  lieebit, 

M  regia  dipiiiate,  per  divena  regentw  of*  conM  noTinr  inereeeentei  exceanu  vot% 

Ada.    Qna  tamen  nu^oritatit  et  minoilla-  qnoqae  deerala  atqve  remedia  procorara, 

til  ditlantia  religio  dc  le  moret  Chtiitiaiia,  qsee  ntSoaii  et  aactoiitatie  edit*  jndido 

M  e«ra  et  difpenutioite  apoauiUcBe  dignt*  nnlll  homianm  iit  fiu  at  irrila  refntai^ 

tatia  pcM  Deom  gnbemetor regia.  And  ep.  G8:  Hon  noatn  dcoMa,  qoiB-. 
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ICUOD  of  hia  peculiar  mtxle  of  apprebending  tbe  ttieociMj,  would  b« 
p&rticalarl;^  acceptable  to  him,  bo  hie  farorite  motto,  whenever  hs 
moie  of  mdntaining,  in  apte  of  all  oppontjon,  the  validitj  of  the 
chnrch-lawB,  and  of  pniushing  abinee,  was,  "  Caned  be  he  that  keep- 
«th  back  his  sword  fi«iii  blood,"  Jerenuah,  48 :  10.' 

As  the  orgaiu  by  which  to  extend  and  nuuntain  lus  orenight  over 
all  the  churches,  and  to  exercise  everTwhere  his  joridical  anthority,  he 
determined  to  make  ose  of  the  inadtuticm  of  legates,  which  had  been 
made  a  vital  part  of  the  papacy  dnmg  tlie  epoch  of  refbnn,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Third.  Since  he  could  not  be  in  all  placee  at 
(nee,  these  legates  were  to  act  as  his  representatires  and  Tieegerenls, 
in  npbuilding  and  destroying  among  the  distaat  nations;  and  tbe  bishops 
were  to  pay  the  same  obedience  to  such  lemtes  as  to  the  pbpe  him* 
self,  and  to  stand  by  them  in  all  eases ;  avd  he  had  ^e  preeomptitu 
to  anJy  to  this  retation  the  words  of  oar  Lord  to  iaa  apostles,  declar- 
ing, that  in  them  he  ^m$etf  was  honored  or  despised.*  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  did  not  allow  these  legates  to  act  according  to  their 
own  pleanire,  bat  exercised  a  strict  eratrol  over  all  tlieir  proceeding 
He  censored  tbem,  in  right  good  earnest,  if  they  &iled  to  make  as 
exact  report  of  evwy  natter  to  hiauelf.  He  was  a  despot,  deteimined 
to  nile  everywhere  himself.*  The  gold  wluch  legates  sent  him,  expecting 
ij  this  means  to  pacify  lum,  conld  not  move  htm  to  release  them  &om 
wUgatioD  to  ^re  in  an  exact  acooant  of  all  their  transactions.  To  a 
certain  legate,  who  contemplated  something  of  this  sort,  he  writes : 
"  The  &et  Utat  he  had  not  personally  breast  in  a  report  of  all  hit 
proceeffingp  adnutted  of  no  excuse,  unless  he  was  htncwred  by  sick- 
neas,  or  had  no  possible  meims  of  retunung."  He  reanaded  him  of 
Ute  fact,  that  he  must  have  long  nnce  fband  out,  how  small  store  he 
(the  pope}  set  by  money,  separate  &om  the  leoognition  of  his  authority.* 
f^ortliermore,  the  annufd  synods,  during  the  ftsts  preceding  Easter, 
which  were  attended  by  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Ae  Western  church,* 
were  to  serve  as  a  meuiB  oi  making  the  pope  acqaaint«d  with  the  con- 
dition ef  all  the  ehurebes,  and  of  helinng  lum  to  maintain  an  oversight 

rm  liceoter  ii  opni  MHt  poMonmi,  t«-  hoc  quasi  novum  diqaid  existimantes  «t 

propoaimiM.  mn  coaiidenntet  Beniendun  Domini  di- 

'Ijtki,cp.  IS:  In  M  Iocs  podti  nma*,  Miitli:  "[)■[  *oi  radpit,mo  rtdpit,  eC i^nl 

■1  icluiDi    noUiaii*    omaiboa    seniibiu,  voi  ipernit,  me  iperniL''    Legacos  Dostroi 

maxhiw  Chriali&nu,  reritatem  et  joiCituun  cenlemphd  habeni  an  proinile  dnm  nnllam 


lie  compelUniiiT;     and  now  tb«  debitam  nrerentiaa  exhibeat,  twn  eo«, 

fieige:  MalMUelii*  bsmo,  qui  piobibtt  eed  jpeaB  reritatia  lententiBin  ipentnnL 

KUdiiim  nnm  a  aangtUne,  which  be  ex-  *  Thm  ha  took  to  task  a  legate  whom 

plaint  thn :  Teiham  pnedicatioiiia  a  car-  he  had  sent  to  Spain,  and  who  held  a  conn- 

~~"~»  iaenpatiaBe.  dl  then,  beeaue  he  had  noteidier  in  par- 


wbom  he  cent  tc 

ordinem  eacrae  Kligiooii    Mitiae..-.  ..._    , ^ 

exeqneM  jaxta  pnphetae  slctam  eveUat  nmn*  et  •!  qua  mutanda  Tidorcaiar,  di*- 

et  deeoaat,  aeAlket  et  ptantet    Vhen,  in  «reta  raliaae  Mlaremna. 

Bohemia,  the  antbonty  of    these  legatea  *  Nam  pecaniaa  sine  hoaora  qoaati  pre- 

wsa  dUpnted  as  an  inoDvatioB,  Gr^oiy  tii  habeam,  tn  ipse  optima  dudui  potniili 

fromptl;  gan  them  his  snpport    He  thus  peq>endere.    Lib.  t1i,  ep.  I. 

wriica  on  this  inhject  to  the  Bohemian  *  Twoatleaatftomeuhbiibopiiedtanld 

hitbapa,  L  i,  ^  IT  -.    QnidaiB  Teatmnm  take  pan  tbenin.    lib.  ni,  ^  L 
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of  tbeir  &filra.  If  a  plus  &om  man?  ax&mplee,  how  important  he 
oondderod  it  to  keep  himeelf  iiif<Hinea  of  the  peculiaritieB,  tbe  par- 
ticular condition  and  wants,  even  of  tiie  most  diata&t  natioDB,  in  order 
to  meet  their  several  neceadties.  Thos,  for  inatanoe,  he  wrote  to  Uie 
king  of  Sweden,  requesting  him  to  send  a  bishop,  or  some  eccleeustio 
of  suitable  qoalificalaona,  to  Borne,  who  oonla  eiacti;  inform  him 
respectiDg  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  maimerB  of  the 
people,  and  who,  after  being  fully  instructed,  could  moi%  safely  con- 
Tey  back  the  papal  ordinanoee  to  his  native  hutd.'  To  Mng  OIot,  of 
l^orway,  he  wrote,^  "  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure,  were  it  in  his 
tiower,  to  send  him  qualified  eccleeiasties  for  me  iuatructioD  of  his  people ; 
hut  as  the  remotenesa  of  ^e  coontrr,  and  especially  the  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  spoken  language,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  tlua, 
he  therefore  requested  him,  as  he  had  already  done  the  king  of  Den- 
jnark,  to  send  a  few  joung  people  of  the  higher  cIobb  to  Rome,  for  Que 
purpose  of  being  accurately  instructed  there,  under  tiie  protection  of 
the  apoetles  Peter  and  Puil,  in  the  laws  of  God,  so  that  tfaey  mighfc 
convey  back  to  their  peode  the  ordinances  of  the  apostoHoal  chiur,  aad 
teach  all  they  had  learned  to  Gmi  countrymen,  in  their  own  laoeaage." 
On  man^  occasions  he  showed  how  little  he  waa  to  be  infloenocd  in.  the 
tnusactiou  of  bumness,  by  money.  A  certun  coant  of  Angets,  nuun- 
tained  an  onlawfiil  connection  with  a  woman,  and  had  for  this  reasoB 
been  ezcommuuo&ted  by  his  bishop,  whom  he  therefore  persecuted ; 
at  &e  same  time,  however,  he  sent  presents  to  the  pope,  hoping 
doubtless  that  by  this  coarse  he  should  be  able  to  «noilirte  hia  ^vm*. 
The  pope  sent  them  all  back ;  and  wrote  to  Hm  ooont  that,  until  be 
had  put  away  his  sin,  the  head  of  the  church  could  receive  no  presents 
from  him,  thou^  he  would  not  cease  prajing  God  to  have  mercy  npcm 
him.)  The  pious  queen,  Matilda  of  England,  wrote  to  him,  that  any- 
thing of  hen  which  he  mi^t  wish,  she  was  ready  to  ^ve  him.  The 
pope  answered  her  :*  "  What  gold,  what  jewels,  what  precious  objects 
of  this  world  ought  I  to  prefer  to  have  from  tiiee,  rather  than  a  cuute 
life,  beneficence  to  the  poor,  love  to  God  and  to  ^y  oei^bor  ?  "  In  ft 
letter  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  pope,  with  other  eidiorf^tions,  ur- 
gently called  upon  him  to  put  a  stop  to  that  abuse,  in  his  country,  by 
which,  duiing  bad  seasons  and  droughts,  innocent  women  were  pers&- 
cnted  aa  witches  who  had  brou^t  a^t  these  oalainitiee.s  We  have 
seen  how  a  pope,  by  whom  the  papal  authority  was  greatly  increased, 
was  the  first  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  the  employiaent  of  torture.* 
We  see  in  the  present  case  how  uie  ini^Tidaal,  by  whose  means  the 

'Iib.i1il,ep.  1.  Qui  M  Unu  Tcatne  '  Lib.  tU,  «p.  H. 
babitDdinueenti«qiMmanaDobuaDgni»'  *  Lib.  Tii,  ep.  31.  In  mnlierM  ob  can- 
re  M  Bpcntoboi  iD*adua  de  connia  Heoi-  dem  caaaam  limili  inmuuitate  baibaii  li- 
ter instnotDj  ad  nw  cartiiu  qaeM  rawm.  Iiu  damnim  qaidqaajn  impieUUu  &ciandi 
*  Lib.  ri,  ep.  13.  vobi*  fki  eM«  noliia  patan,  ud  podni  dia- 
'  Lib.  ix,  ep.  31.  Mnnara  tok  ideo  n-  ate,  divinae  olciaDii  unteMuin  oi^e  po«- 
dpieoda  DOB  eae  arbitrati  inmiu,  quia  di-  nitendo  Arartere,  qoam  in  iUaa  lasoDIM 
TOiii  ocoUa  obbulo  non  acccpubilia  ewe  frtutra  feraliter  saovienda  iram   Domini 


BolgacUnpinoMi  n«ToLiii,p.3Ll. 
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ttfitl  HWOMchy  was  advuioed  to  &  atfll  greater  heiAt  than  btw, 
dedared  faimBelf  oppoBed  to  &  sapoortatioii,  to  which,  in  later  times,  by 
the  trials  for  wHohcnft,  ^ousands  must  fUl  Tiotinu  !^  In  tiding  the 
preparatory  etepe  for  a  synod  of  reform,  to  be  held  midw  tto  pretd- 
aency  of  his  legate  in  England,  agtunst  certain  abnsefl  which  had 
crept  in,  he  called  npon  the  biBhopa*  to  direct  their  attention  and  care 
perticnlarly  against  the  abuses  ot  penaaoe,  and  false  conEdenee  in 
I^mtly  absolution :     "  For  if  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder, 

n'  uyj  adultery,  or  any  of  ihe  like  crimes,  persisted  in  such  mns,  or 
e  traffic  of  them,  which  could  hardly  be  none  without  rin,  or  bore 
-weapons  (except  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  «  of  his  lord  or 
friend,  or  of  the  poor,  «  for  the  defence  of  the  church)  ;  or  if  one 
in  BO  doing  renuuned  in  poeaeseicm  of  another's  property,  or  harbored 
Iiatred  of  his  nn^bor ;  the  penitence  of  such  a  person  should  in  no-' 
-wise  be  ctmsidered  as  real  and  uncere.  That  was  to  be  called  a 
repentance  without  fruits,  where  one  penisted  in  the  same  an,  or  is  a 
rimilar  and  woise  one,  or  a  triflingly  less  one.  True  repentanqe  con- 
ssted  in  one's  so  turning  back  as  to  feel  himself  obliged  to  the  futhful 
ebBemuoe  cf  his  baptismal  mw.  Any  other  was  sheer  hypocrisy ; 
aod  on  none  but  him  who  ^d  penance  in  the  former  of  these  ways, 
Amid  he,  by  rirbie  of  his  apostolical  authority,  bestow  absolntion.'' 

Hi^y,  BiffOD,  as  Gregory  prized  mooasticism,  and  the  ascetdcal 
renunciation  of  the  world ;  yet  his  predilection  for  this  mode  of  life 
never  moved  him,  in  &e  case  of  sucn  as  could  be  more  nsefiil  in  the 
^scharge  of  t^eir  ftmctions  in  the  position  where  God  had  placed 
them,  and  whose  places  could  not  eanly  be  supplied,  to  approve  the 
choice  of  this  mode  of  life.  The  stajidard  of  love,  he  designated  as 
the  standard  by  which  everything  relating  to  this  matter  should  be 
estimated.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  the  M^gravine  Beatrice  and  her 
daughter  Matilda  ;>  "  From  love  to  God  to  show  love  te  our  neighbor; 
to  Bill  the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed ;  this  I  consider  more  than 
prayer,  hsting,  vigils,  and  other  ^md  works,  be  they  ever  so  mejty ; 
for  true  love  is  more  than  the  other  virtues. "  "For,"  he  adds, "  if  tiiis 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,  wUch  moved  God  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  bear  our  sorrows,  were  not  my  teacher ;  and  if  there  were 
any  one,  who  would  come  forward  in  your  place  to  help  the  oppiesaed 
churches,  and  serve  the  church  universal ;  then  would  I  exhort  yoa 
to  forsake  die  worid  with  all  its  cares."  In  the  same  temper,  he  r**  • 
bnked  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny*  for  receiving  a  pious  prince  to  his  order 
of  monks.  "  Why  do  you  not  bethink  yourself,"  he  wrote,  "of  the  great 
peri)  in  which  the  church  now  stands  ?  Where  are  they,  who,  from 
love  te  God,  are  bold  enou^  to  stand  firm  agaiosl»  the  impions,  and  to 
give  ap  their  lives  for  truth  and  justice?  Behold  [  even  such  as  seem 
to  fear  or  to  love  Qod,  flee  &om  the  battle  of  C^irist,  neglect  the  sat- 

'  We  Sod  aJso  in  Oennuij,  ertn  U  ttu*  and  klUed.     See  Lambert  of  Aacbtffn- 

Mrij  period,  the  beginnings  or  the  tVM  boiv,  &t  th!i  year ;  ed.  Ennie,  p.  186. 
miichieC    In  the  test  1074,  at  Cologne,  a       'lAb.  Tii,  ep.  10. 
waDun   whom  peopls  soapected  to  be  a       '  lAb,  i,  ep.  SO. 
witch^  wu  pFadpitaiMl  (roiii  Ite  d^  wall,        *  Ub.  ti,  ep.  7. 
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T»tion  of  their  brethren,  and,  loving  themselTes  only,  seek  repoae.*' 
A  hundred  QiouBand  Chnstians  are  robbed  of  their  protection.  Here 
and  &sn,  no  donbt,  God-feaiing  monkB  and  priests  are  to  be  flniDd ; 
bnt  a  good  prince  is  scarcel;  to  be  found  mmmere.  He  adoHHiiBheg 
him,  therefore,  to  be  more  pmdent  for  the  mtore,  imd  to  esteem  the 
love  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbor  above  all  other  virtnsa.     'Rte  bd- 

Eerior  liberality  of  his  views  is  shoim  by  Gi:«g0T7,'  in  the  jadgment 
e  passed  on  the  coatroversy  between  t^e  GreeliB  and  Latins,  con- 
cenung  the  use  of  leavened  or  onleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  sapper.* 
True,  it  is  )us  will,  that  tiie  Latins  should  hold  fast  to  their  usage : 
yet  he  condemns  not  the  Greeks,  bnt  applies  in  this  case  the  words 
of  Paul,  "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.   * 

As  Gregory  had  already  when  a  cardinal  made  himself  well  known 
bjr  principles  so  sharply  defined,  and  so  energetically  carried  out,*  ao 
the  commencement  of  his  papal  administration  would  make  a  very 
di^rent  impressiw  according  to  tlie  relation  in  which  the  two  oppo- 
idte  parties  stood  to  each  other.  One  of  these  parties  expected  m>m 
lum  the  long-deored  reformation  of  the  ohorch ;  the  other  dreaded 
the  severe  judge  and  pnniaher  of  the  abuses  which  bad  crept  in ; 
bishops  and  monarohs  might  well  tremble.'  If  the  numerous  party  of 
bishops,  who  were  interested  in  the  maintiumng  of  old  abuses,  bad 
had  time  for  that  purpose,  doubUess  they  would  have  opposed  the 
election  of  Hlldebrand  at  every  step,  Buch  reactions  having  abeady 
proceeded  from  that  party  at  the  end  of  the  precei^g  period.* 

■  We  will  by  mj  of  addidoii  *Ule  thii  tardiiul :  Abbu  da  tmeta  f^olo,  fit  et 
ftet,&lM:  The  abbot  Bngo  of  Clmifhwl    eboneatisatucronuiiIitenuaiiienditioiM 


th« 


inqnirad of  tlie pop« CDDceniine Bcnngv.  raids  (dmiivKliit ;   utd  page  S9,in  

The  aiuwBT  conld  not  perhaps  be  >o  eaailf  eoclena  ornni  Tlnacmn   genero    oelaber- 

and  briefly  given,  at  it  woola  have  been  in  rimnm. 
eaae  he  conu  have  declared  him  M  once  a 

fklae  teacher:  "De  Berenffario,"  he  wrote  ^,  _ 
in  replj  to  abbot  Hugo,  "  anda  nobis  acrip-  baring  become  well  known  on  a 
aUtis,  quid  nobii  videatnr,  toI  quid  du-  hia  ardent  leal  fbr  the  cuue  of  God  (kIo 
poaneritno*,  fntrea,  qooa  tibi  remittimni  Dei  tbrentiinina*),  IIm  Franeh  btuopa 
enm  praedicta  caidinali  noatro,  nnntia-  wera  filled  irilh  grwt  aiii^ly,  ne  vjr  re- 
bunt.      £pp-  Gregor.  L  t,  ep.  31.  hementii  ingenH  et  acria  enta  Denni  Uei, 

'  See  rol.  ill,  494-910.  diitrictiit*  eot  piti  negjigMima  ania  qoando- 

'Ipiomm   fennentatnm    nee  ritnpera-  que  diacntefet,  aod  tMjr  bad  ihenfoie  been 

IDDi  nee  reprohamna,  Mqneniea  apoaEotnm  rerjr  importnnaia  with   king    Henry  the 

dicentem  mnndia  exe  omnia  monda.    Lib.  Tonrlh,  that  be  ihoDld  declare  the  election 

Tii.  ep.  I.  which  had  taken  place  wilhotit  hit  Mocsr- 

'  Uii  name,  Gr^rr  lii,  while  it  con-  renee  to  be  nnti  and  roid  -,  for,  nnleai  be  an- 

talni  an  expreauon  of  taia  endnring  friend-  tidpated  the  attack  of  the  pope,  the  latter 

■hip,  implies  also  a  proteatatior  — :—-'■- u .• ^ 

iDierfbence  of  the  emperor  ii 
of  the  papx^. 

>  How  ha  i^peared  to  the  ^otu  men  of  with  instmctians  to  bring  the  Boman  do- 

Ua  times,  eren  socb  as  did  not  belong  to  bles  to  aceoont  (br  baring,  in  contrariaqrto 


■CMOts  of  the  papal  par^i  wa  ma?  aee  andeDt  usage,  aet  np  a  pope  w 

n  the  Judgment  that  OdericoaTitalia  of  concnnence  oif  the  king ;   and, 

the  monasteiT  (^  8t.ErrBul,  in  NDrmaodr,  happened  that  Or^or^  wonld  not  ^re 

pasaea  raon  nim ;  he  sajs  of  him,  ed.  In  proper  aatisbction,  to  insist  npoa  his  al 

CbesDe,f.e39:  A  pnero  monadins  omnj-  cation.     The  nope  receiTed  bim  ktn< 

one  rit*  sna  a^tientiae  et  religioni  admo-  and  called  God  to  wltneas,  that  this 

dam  itodnit  asudnnmqne  oertamen  contn  was  fbrced  npon  him  by  tiie  Bom 


abdi- 
kindl.r, 
digni^ 


MccBtnm 
hnbnig.D 


M  himirtule  hewuyet  a    pnt  off,  till  he  sbonid  leium  of  the  o 
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Gngory  fiilfiQed  1££8e  expectstimiB.  He  coDToked  a  synod  to  meet 
at  Borne  on  tbe  fint  fiut-veek  of  the  year,  whose  bnaneBS  it  ehoald 
be  to  nndicatfl  the  freedom  of  tlie  church,  to  promote  the  isterCBto  of 
nitron,  and  to  prevent  «a  irremediable  oorraptjon  which  was  Doming 
upon  the  church.  In  the  letters  misfflTe  for  this  eooncil,'  he  dejncts 
m  ^arii^  colors,  bat  in  a  war  certiunlj  not  difieiing  from  the  truth, 
the  then  corrupt  oondition  of  the  chnrch :  that  the  {Hiaces,  serving 
only  tkeir  own  aelfidi  interests,  setting  all  reverence  snde,  oppresBed 
the  chnrdi  as  a  poor  miserable  handmuden,  and  Boorificed  her  to  the 
iadolgence  oC  tueir  own  desirefl.  But  the  priests  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  obligations  nnder  which  tliey  were  laid,  by  their  holv 
TDcatioQ,  to  God,  and  to  tlie  sheep  intrusted  to  tJieir  care  ;  by  their 
nnritoal  ^gnities,  they  only  sought  to  attun  to  honor  m  the  world ;  and 
the  proper^,  which  was  designed  to  Bnbserve  the  beneSt  of  many,  waa 
sqnutdercd  away  by  them  on  idle  state  and  in  sapetflnons  expendi- 
tnrea.  And  as  the  commnmties  thus  aoffeied  under  an  entue  want  of 
insbnction  and  guidance  id  righteonsneas ;  as,  iaatead  thereof,,  they 
could  only  leam  fnnn  tiie  example  of  those  set  over  them  what  was 
contrary  to  Ghristaanity,  so  Aet/  too  gave  themselves  np  to  all  wicked- 
ness ;  and  not  (»)ly  the  practice  living  ont,  but  welliugh  fUl  knowl- 
edge even,  of  the  doctrines  of  futh  was  wanting. 

At  this  &st-OTnod,  in  tbe  year  1074,  the  principles  were  carried 
cot,  by  wlueb  it  had  been  already  attempted,  imder  the  reigns  of  the 
recent  pf^es,  to  improve  the  oondilaon  of  the  ohnrch,  wHoh  had  Emnk 
so  low.  The  repeated  papal  ordinances  wouM  still  seem,  however,  to 
have  aocffinpfished  notimig ;  in  many  countries  they  seem  to  have  been 
as  good  as  not  known,  as  appears  endent  &om  the  reception  which  the 
newly  inenleited  &ws  met  with.  Gregoiy  not  only  repeated,  at  this 
synod,  die  ordinances  against  omony  in  the  bestowment  of  benefices, 
aod  agunat  matrimonial  oonneotions  of  the  clergjr,  whidi  he  pliunly 


«■.  Wilb  thii  ttplMiMton,  dw  kins  w>*  peUed  i>j  (Dcli  eoDcenkm,  ihonld  L_  _ 
utisBed,  aad  ao  GngoiT^  consecntioii  jielded  lo  modi  at  it  hen  Mated  j  for  tlM 
— k  ptaee.    Van  m  irtmmted  to  glre    eonteqneaee*  irtiich  ni^t  be  dnwn  from 


the  writings  of  the  oppocile  pAity.  which 

_.^  ,   dM  md  irould  not  hara  fitiled  (o  produce  this  fact 

nut  hare  h«e&  dioiiglit  bv  him  to  —aaifj  agaiiut  Grwor;,  if  there  hod  be«Q   anj 

dw  mouij    tar  unuedlf,  ttcoording  to  tmdi  in  it,  eean  tesdmoD;  agaiiut  tha 

HBddawidY  princhilM,  ue  vaUditv  of  a  credibility  oT  the  ataij.    Biahop  Hemy  of 

papal  eladion  covla  not  1m  denandenl  on  Speier,  vtm,  in  hia  fwodoiu  letter  againal 

anjiocfaeitcanHtanMa.    Certain  it  ii,  that  Or^orirthe  Seventh  (in  Eccard.  acripto- 

he  VM,  from  tba  lint,  determined  to  dli-  rea  rer.  Geim.  L  ii,  f.  763),  would  narcelr 

pate  taA  a  porition  man  deddedlj.    Ho  hare  omitted  to  mde  nae  of  thia  along 

mmt  liara  vielded  00)7  for  the  moment,  with  lii*  odier  chBisea  agaiut  him,  brings 

beeaoeelieffld  not  beliete  Unudf,  aiTst,  It  leainst  him  aimplT.ttuit  when  a  cardinal 

•boi^taoni^  tonalnt^liif  groiiDdma  be  had  botuid  Unwctf  b]r  oafli  to  the  em- 

qair^  with  At  imperial  par^,  or  trbbed  peror,  Henrf  the  Third,  nerer  to  acee^ 


aBile  k)  believe  that  Qtegory,  afker  haTing 
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jleagnates  u  "  fbnucatim ;"  he  declared  oot  only  that  thoae  eccleaas- 
tica,  vho  had  tAitained  their  offices  in  tiie  wa;  just  mention^,  and 
tiiose  who  lived  in  aach  nolawfdl  connections,  were  incapable  nence- 
fbrth  of  adnuoistering  the  functions  of  their  office  ;^  but  he  also  ad- 
dressed himself  anew  to  tiie  lait;  with  a  view  to  stir  them  np  agfunet 
the  clergy  who  would  not  obey.  "  If,  however,  they  resolve  to  persist 
in  tieir  sms ,"  says  he  of  those  clergy,  "  then  let  no  one  of  yott  allow 
himself  to  hear  mass  &om  tiiem ;  for  (heir  blesring  will  be  converted 
into  a  cniBO,  their  prayer  into  sin,  as  the  prophet  speaks :  '  I  will 
cnrae  yoor  blesflings,  "  Malach.  2 :  12.*  It  was  the  pope's  deengn,  as 
he  luroself  even  avowed,  to  compel  those  eccleaiastice  who  would  not 
obeyfrcHn  a  sense  of  duty,  to  do  so  by  expofflng  them  to  the  detestation 
of  the  people.'  Chvgory,  however,  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely 
having  these  laws  pnblshed  at  the  Roman  synod ;  he  also  transmitted 
them  to  those  bishops,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  synod,  making 
it  at  the  same  time  impeiative  on  them  to  see  tliat  they  were  pat  in 
force ;  and  the  legates,  whom  he  sent  forth  in  all  directions,  served  as 
his  agents  to  promulgate  them  everywhere,  and  to  take  care  that  ttiey 
should  be  obeyed. 

Sut  the  most  violent  oommotioos  broke  out  m  France  and  Gemuuiy, 
on  the  publication  of  the  law  aganst  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  In 
(his  instance  was  dindayed  the  resistimce  of  the  Germsm  spirit,  some 
STrnptoms  of  which  had  ahready  been  manifested  at  the  time  of  the 
panting  (^  the  German  church  by  Boniface,  agunat  this  attempt  to 
onrtail  man  of  his  hnmanity.  It  was  as  if  an  entirely  new  aod 
unheard  of  law  was  nomnl^ted ;  and  the  German  s;nnt  was  pre- 
pared even  now  to  feed  the  oontradictitai  between  this  law  and  original 
Christianity,  to  contrast  ibe  deelatations  d  Christ  and  the  unafles 
with  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope.  Such  remonstrances  as  uie  fol- 
lowing were  uttered  against  the  pope,  in  Germany  :*  "  Forgetting  the 
word  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  19  :  11),  as  well  as  that  of  the  apoetle  Paul 
(1  Ooiinth.  7 : 9),  tie  would  force  men,  by  tyrannical  eompulmon,  to  live 
as  the  angels ;  and  by  seeking  to  Bupprees  the  very  dict^es  of  nature, 
he  was  tl^wing  open  a  wide  door  for  all  impuri^  of  manners.  Unless 
he  withdrew  these  decrees,  they  would  prefer  rather  to  renounce  the 
priesthood  than  their  marriage-covenant ;  and  then  he,  for  whom  men 
were  not  good  enough,  might  look  about  for  angels  to  presde  over  the 
diorches.** 

The  archbishop  Sig&id  of  Monts  wished  to  prepare  hia  clergy  by 

'  Biqui  iniit  prMbjteri  rel  diaeonl  vel    tnr.Teracnndi&MenlletobjargUiaiMpopa- 

nbdUconi,  qni  in  crimiiie  farnicUiaiiu  js-    U  rtnipiscmnt 

ceanC,  interdieimns  iii  ex  jwrte  Dd  omni-       *  Lunbert  of  AKbafienbon,  who  did  not 


J  &tlorj  of  Geiminy  (at  tha 
.,  expreuea  himwlf  in  Uw  fbl- 
*  Thij  ordjaince  ii  died  in  Ihii  Ibnu  b/    lovring  tbong  iMgmas  :   Adveimu  hoc 
.     ............_«._  r.._  ,         1 — itinm  TebmenUt  In&cmiut 


dMR 

, ,_   .._  tot»       .__    , , 

'  At  be  himieif  sajs,  io  lu(  letter  to  bieraticiiin  at  veeani  dogmalii  eate  d*- 

-■^Tp  Otto  of  Coneunce:   Ut  qui  pro  r" — 
«  Dei  tt  offldi  dlgmtatc  nonoorrigwi- 
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one  itop  at  a  time.  He  anowed  them  half  a  year  for  conraderatioD, 
exbortii^;  them  however,'  to  ondertake  voloctanly  that  which  they 
moat  otherwise  do  by  construnt,  and  imploriog  tliem  not  to  pnt  him 
azid  the  pope  nnder  the  neceesity  of  resorting  to  severer  measures 
sgunst  them.'  This  indulgence,  however,  did  not  help  the  matter,  for 
when  Oie  archbishop,  at  a  synod  held  in  Erfiurt,  in  the  month  of  Octo 
ber,  reqiured  of  the  clergy  that  they  should  eitiier  separate  &Dm  their 
wives,  or  reagn  tiieir  places,  he  met  mib  the  most  violent  resiatance. 
In  vun  he  declared  to  them  that  he  did  not  act  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  anthori^  of  the  pope. 
They  threatened  faim  mih  depoffition  and  death,  if  he  pernsted  in 
carrjnng  this  measure  through.  He  saw  himself  forced  to  let  the 
matter  rest  for  the  present,  and  promised  that  he  would  make  a 
report  to  the  pope  and  try  what  could  be  dene.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  the  pope,  ezcu^g  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  impossiluhty, 
under  the  oniavorable  circumsttmces,  of  showing  obedience,  as  he 
wished,  in  all  that  the  pope  required.  In  this  letter  he  says,  "  In 
regard  to  the  chastity  of  the  clergy  and  the  cnme  of  heresy,  as  well 
as  everything  else  which  you  propose  to  me,  I  shall  ever,  so  &r  as 
God  ^ves  me  the  abili^,  obey  him  and  you.  It  would,  however, 
correqiond  to  apostolical  gentleness,  and  fatherly  love,  so  to  modify 
your  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  as  that  some  regud  might  be  had  to 
the  drcomstances  of  the  time  and  to  that  which  is  practicable  in 
in^vidnal  oases ;  so  that,  while  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  strict  disd- 
jdine  towards  transgressors,  there  shall  neither  be  any  want  of  a 
charitable  oompasaon  towards  those  who  are  dck  and  need  a  pbym- 
cian ;  and  that  the  measure  of  justice  may  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
apostolical  prudence  and  paternal  love."*  Sut  no  excuses  were 
availing  with  the  pope.  In  an  answer  to  two  letters,^  he  replied  to 
him*  that,  "  no  doubt,  according  to  man's  judgment,  he  had  adduced 
weighty  grounds  of  excuse ;  but  nothing  of  all  this  could  excuse  him, 
however,  before  the  IMnne  tribunal,  for  neglecting  that  which  was 
reqmate  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care,  —  no 
loss  of  goods,  no  hatred  of  the  wicked,  no  wrath  of  the  powerful,  no 
peril  even  of  his  Ufa ;  for,  to  be  ready  to  make  all  these  sacrifices,  was 
the  very  thing  that  distinguished  the  shepherd  from  the  hirelmg." 
**  It  is  a  fiict  &iA  most  redound  greatly  to  our  shame,"  sud  the  pope, 
in  conclusion,  "  that  the  warriors  of  this  world  take  their  poeta  every 
day  in  Qie  Une  of  battle  Sxe  their  earthly  sovereigns,  and  scarcely  feel 
a  foar  of  exposing  their  lives  to  hazard  ;  and  should  not  we,  who  are 
called  priests  of  the  Lord,  fight  fcv  oar  Ung,  who  created  all  things 

'  Sea  l^iabeA  p.  14S.  didi  censnn,  nl  apcMtoIkae  ducretiami  at 

*  Erit  •atom  Jpoitalica^  mamaetDdiDU  et  patemaa  pietada  modom  Don  eiccedat  ju- 

pUetnM  dilectioaii,  lic  ad  fratres  mandala  Eiliae  meDsara.    Monsi  Condi,  xz,  f.  434. 

diiigere  ecdeiiaitic*,  nt  et  tamponiin  op-  '  Id  the  second,  tu  liad  eiciued  Unuelf 

ponuiitBCaa  et  liiignkirnm  pouibilitMam  on  the  ^imd  that,  under  the  eKiititra  dr- 

digBemini  inipicera,  st  et  devlantibni  et  comitancei,  uid  on  acconnt  of  dTiT  dii- 

dbcolk  adhibeMiiT  disdplina,  qoae  debelnr,  pules  and  distnibances,  lie  coaU  not  hold 

el  iiifliiiiij  «t  opna  habentibna  medico  com-  the  raqnired  conndl  of  refbim. 
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ttCm  nAtbing,  who  cheeriolly  Iiud  down  hn  lift  for  bs,  and  who  fanaufM 
us  atemal  f^city  ?"  And  he  perneted  in  requiring  that  the  lain  Tdudi 
had  been  paseed  respecting  amon;  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
tdmdiA  at  an^  rate  be  carried  into  effect,  rejecting  every  modificaticn 
on  Utese  points.'  A  second  synod  was  held  at  Erfurt,  at  which  a 
wual  legate  was  preset  to  enforce  obedience.  But  he  too  oanie  near 
ioamg  his  life  in  Uie  tumult  which  ensued,  and  could  accomidish  doHh 
JDg.  The  archbishop  contented  Umaelf  with  ordering  tbat  in  future 
none  but  unmarried  persona  should  be  elected  to  B[mtual  offices,  and 
that  at  ordination  every  candidate  ahonld  obligate  hiioself  to  obserre 
tiie  law  of  celibacy. 

'^M  pope,  who  was  socm  informed  of  everythbg  that  transpired,  b; 
the  multitades  who  came  from  different  re^tMis  to  Rome,'  learned 
that  Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Saliborg,  although  he  had  himself  been 
present  at  the  synod,  yet  let  his  der^  go  on  in  llie  old  way.  Fot 
this,  Uie  pope  addressed  turn  a  leUer  m  sharp  remmslnace.'  Li  hke 
manner  he  testified  his  displeasure  to  bishop  Otto  <£  Gostnitz,  about 
whom  he  had  heard  similar  rep<H^.  "  How  should  an  eeeleaastio, 
liriog  in  concubmage,"  he  asks,  "be  competent  to  administer  the 
aaoramentSjWhen,  infact,  such  a  person  is  not  eroi  worthy  of  receiving 
tttem ;  wh»  the  moat  humble  layman,  liying  in  such  imlawfiil  cm- 
neotioQ,  would  certunly  be  ezolnded  from  the  church-commumon  V* 
He  nmstaotly  aasuned  that  marriage  contracted  by  a  clOTgyman,  in 
defiance  of  the  eccleoastical  laws,  was  nothing  better  than  ocm- 
cabinage. 

Gregory  reckoned  upon  being  upheld  by  tiie  people ;  and  he  mi^t, 
witiiout  adrancing  another  step,  amply  leave  his  ordinances  to  operate 
among  the  people ;  here  he  inmld  have  found  the  most  powerfiu  sup- 
port. As  it  had  happened  already,  at  the  close  of  tiie  preceding 
fieriod,'  the  cause  of  the  papacy  agdnst  a  eorrapted  clergy  had  now 
Mcwme  tiie  canae  of  the  people.  Gregory  had,  in  &ct,  already 
aji^iealed  to  the  people,  when  he  called  on  them  not  to  accept  the 
sacerdotal  acta  mm  ecdesiastics  living  in  unlawful  conneotions;  iriule 
be  at  tiie  sane  time  exhibited  their  character  in  eo  hateful  a  li^t. 
He  moreover  made  a  i^ct  call  upon  powerful  laymen  for  their 
active  cooperation  in  enforcing  the  obedience  which  ^oold  be  ren- 
dered to  those  laws.  Thus  he  wrote  to  those  princes,  en  whose  sub- 
loiaBion  and  interest,  in  behalf  of  the  canae  of  pety,  he  thoa|i}it  he 
Bught  safely  rely.^   He  exhorted  them,  in  the  most  ai^«it  manner,  to 


•nato 

doH  dariconim,  iknt  A  apoibilics  feds  tai  Adhaerantem  aliqi 

.....    ........  .  qjijjqnij  himc  Tslnt  piaecui — 

d  (dteriot  wcrsmento  alMiii  trcemiu,  qo 


undioM  ptrqnini  ■■ 
I  btrcaew,  Itgkliter 


(at  qiddqnid  hnnc  Tslnt  piaecuiini  b  Aimiiuco  eoipore 
[•liter  paniM  et  joemtmim,  douMi  poanitMt,  conJigBs  ■ 
miMqTiH  idterioi 


It,  peritaw  MliiliiM  ■ammentoraiB  dittribator  Tel  miuiiter  ee- 

*Iib>ix,ep.  I.    Ab miii mimdl  finibot    denae  debet  etM,qiu  nnlik  rUkue  debet 

'— »a  Mem  conwiee    Nee    putk^l    Eccard,    icriplMW   let 


■  qmm  Tin  mI    Qemunku'.  li,  ep.  142. 
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TtCpe  ucepting  mj  prieatlj  performance  at  the  hands  of  clergj  who 
had  obtunod  their  places  tty  fflmon;,  or  vho  lived  in  unchaatity.' 
intej  were  reqaested  to  publish  these  laws  everywhere ;  and,  if  it 
ahoidd  be.neceasary,  hinder  even  by  force  such  eooleaiastics  from 
administering  the  sacraments."  They  were  not  to  be  ^ ut  at  fault,  if 
tiie  biahopa  neglected  their  duty  and  kept  silent,  or  even  spoke  against 
them.3  If  it  should  be  objected  to  them,  that  this  did  not  belong  to 
Qieir  callmg,  still,  they  shooJd  not  deast  from  laboring  for  their  own 
and  the  people's  salvation ;  they  sbonld,  on  the  contrary,  appeal  to 
Qte  pope,  who  had  I^d  upon  them  tins  charge.*  He  himself  says  : 
"  Since,  by  so  many  ordmances,  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth, 
nothing  has  been  effected,^  it  is  far  better  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
than  to  let  the  laws  sleep,  and  the  souls  of  men  perish  also.""  He 
had  allied  himself  with  the  pious  laity  against  the  corrupted  clergy ; 
he  expresses  his  joy  that  he  had  done  so  ;  and  thanks  God,  that  men 
and  women  of  the  lay  order,  notwithstanding  the  bad  example  of  the 
clergy,  ^ere  ready  to  give  themselves  np  to  the  interests  of  piety. 
He  calls  apon  snch  not  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  alarmed  by  the  cry 
of  the  latter,  who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  despise  such  laymen, 
as  ignorant  persons.' 

Again,  Gregory  fonnd  a  peculiar  kind  of  support  in  those  monks, 
who  travelled  ahoai  as  preachers  of  repentance,  had  the  greatest 
ioflnence  among  the  people,  and  sided  with  the  popes  in  combatiog 
&a  prevuling  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  vicious  clergy.  There 
were  seme  among  these,  inflamed  by  the  ardor  of  genuine  piel^ ;  hut 
ttiere  were  others  inspired  only  by  fanaticism  or  ambition.^     Hence, 

'  Tas(d!idam«onim,qDc»aataiiiionuce  Utitm  Del  Tel  noTta  reoediflcara  conai1ii«, 

pnMtMoi  et  oidiiutUM  ant  in  crimine  lomi'  unun  «nimu  homiDom  nnn  cnm  legfbaa 

cMionii  JMsntea   cognorenlis,  nullalenni  oeperire  neglecLiB. 

redrauii.  'Lib.  ii,  ep.  11.    Qnapropter  qnidquid 

'Et  haae  eadem  adstricti  per  obedlen-  illicontia  Toa  imo  eonira  jnstiti&m  gani- 

Vtm  tun  in  caria  regii  qonai  per  alia  loca  ant  et  pro  defendenda  neqaitia  aaa  Tobia, 

ctcoaToitDi  regni  nottOcanlei  ao  penna-  qni  illilerati  eslia,  objiciont,  voa  in  puiiu- 

dntM,  qoantam  poteitia,  talea  aacro»anccia  te  et  constantia  fidei  Testree  pennanentes, 

ilfiLiira  lajittenia,  etiun  n,  ai  oportaeril,  quae  de  epiacopis  et  gacerdotibaa  aimonia- 

(mbibeatii.  da  anl  in  fomicalione  jac ientibns  ab  apoa- 

'  QiudqnidelHfcopidGhiDcloqiianlnTaal  tolica  aede  accepislis,  firmiter  credits  e( 

bMcant  lenete.    In  a  letter  irhjcli  ia  addreeaed  Co 

*  Si  qui  antem  eontn  tds  gDosi  iatnd  the  bishop  and  the  commanities  at  die 
sRdi  Tcstri  DOn  eaw,  aliqaid  garrira  in-  same  time,  hs  calls  upon  both  to  labor  lo- 
d|Haat,  hoe  illia  raspondete :  nt  vescram  et  gether  for  the  aame  oDject-  Lib.  ii,  ep.  55. 
popoli  stlntem  non  impedieotes,  de  injnnc-  '.When  the  decrees  oflhiil  Roman  conn, 
ta  nAit  obedimtiA  ad  ium  nobiiiciuD  dispo-  cil  were  made  known  at  a  sjnod  held  in 
tatnri  Teoianc.  Parii,  nearly  all  the  bishopa,  abbots,  and 

'CoDcerning   thoie  lam:    Qnae  cnm  clergy  protested  againsl  lliem.  declaring, 

nneta  et  apoalolica  maler  eccleeia  jam  a  importujilia  esse  pneccpta  ideoqne  irmtio- 

toapon  b.  Leonb  p«pa«  »acp«  in  ronciliia  nabilia.     Walter,  abbot  of  the  monastGrr 

tnia  per  legato*  mm  per  epiatolaii  in  ne  et  of  St.  Martin,  near  Pontiaant  (Ponloise), 

omnibiaa  sibi  plebea.  ntpoce  ab  antugnioii-  &b  Berce  Butagonist  of  aimony,  who  fbar- 

bw  Dtglecta,  renOTare  et  obserrare  com-  leasly  told  the  truth  to  king  Philip  the 

■umnerit,  roft>Teiit  etaocepta  per  Pctram  First,  waa  the  only  one  who  stood  np  for 

•DctoriEate  jnsserit,    adhoc   inobedientes,  these  laws,  on  the  principle  of  the  respect 

ucqitii  perpands,  tarn  execrandam  con-  which    in  eveij   csise  was   duo   Co  supe- 

•netndinem  nulla  itadoerant  prohibitiona  riors.    Churchmen  aod  people  of  the  court 

daddere,  nulla  diatrictione  pnnire.  attacked  him  on  all  sides ;  but  be  was  not 

*  Unlto  enim  meliui  nobi«  Tidator,  ju-  to  be  moved  bj  any  aathbrity  aor  by  anj 
■VOL.  IT.                                    9 
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the  monlu  drew  upon  themselTeB,  as  a  claaa,  tbe  hatrecl  <^  tlie  aoti- 
EBdebrmdian  party.  They  were  represented  by  the  men  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  that  party,  as  phariseeH,  promoters  of  muritoal  dark- 
nesa,  and  sealots  for  homan  ordinances.'  In  the  snti-^ldebTaDdiaD 
party  we  must  dlstingmsh  two  classes ;  those  who,  contending  only  for 
their  own  personal  adrantage  and  the  maintenance  of  old  abuses,  were 
futiieBt  removed  from  the  interest  t^  cidlure ;  and  those  who  strore 
for  the  cause  of  a  wel^g^o^^nded  conviction,  —  representAtires  of 
a  freer  spirit,'  which  they  had  contracted  from  Uie  study  of  the  Bible', 
and  of  the  older  church-teachers,  and  which  would  incite  them  to 
push  their  studies  still  further  in  the  same  Erection.  To  such,  the 
monks  contending  for  the  Hildebraodtan  Bystem  nught  w^I  appear  to 
be  no  better  than  Obicurantittt. 

Thus  Gregory  moat  unite  himeelf  with  tlie  monls  agunst  the 
bishops  as  weS  as  agiunst  the  princes.  We  see  how  he  takes  the  part 
of  the  former  against  that  frae-minded  bishop,  Cnnibert  of  Turin  ;* 
and  it  may  be  a  question  on  which  ode  the  right  was  in  this  dispute ; 
whether  the  quarrel  was  not  connected  with  the  universal  contest 
about  prindples  which  a^tated  those  times.  Remarkable  is  the  lan- 
guage which  Gregory,  in  a  threatening  tone,  addressoB  to  this  bi^op, 
that  "  the  earlier  popes  had  made  pious  monaBteries  free  from  all 
relations  of  dependence  on  the  bisons,  and  bishoprica  &ee  from  the 
oversight  <^  the  metropolitaus,  in  oraer  to  protect  them  agunst  the 

Ihrenli.     Se«  his  Life,  wiilMn  bj  one  of  prevEnted  imtrnctioii  In  their  nionuteriet, 

his  diwiples ;  c  il,  t  ICi  >■  t,  Mens.  April,  f.  md  Mnubt  to  kMp  tha  joBCh,  from  ibe 

760.    Even  down  to  ths  aarlj  put  of  tlie  first,  ia  ignonmca  and  itapiditj.    Hiran- 

twdlfUi  r^nCary,  lo  the  time  oT  pope  Pas-  dam  est  valde,  qQi>d  nolont  aliiini,  pnud- 

chulis  the  Second,  the  papal  laws  of  celiba-  pne  aaum  mooaclii,  qaae  praedan  eant 

CT  wen  so  little  obsOTved  in  Komiand;,  discera,  qui  na  pnenM  qoiaeni  -rat  adol»- 

i^Bi  priests  celubniediheirwedilingeopen-  scentei  pomitttint  in  meoaneriit  habere 

\r,  passed  iheir  livings  lo  their  sons  by  in-  itudinm  salnlaiu  icientiae,  nt  icilicet  rad* 

henlsnee,  or  gave  them  as  a  dovrryto  their  jngenlam  OnirianB'  riliqnis  dwnaonionim, 

ilAu^htcrs,  if  ihev  bad  no  other  propertj.  aoae  amt  consnemdiiMa  bstoananun  tn>- 

Thcir  wives  belara  thej  married,  look  an  ititioBani,  nt  «JB*modl  q)Bndtiia  asaoeraeti 

oslh  before  their  parents,  that  ibey  would  non  posslnt  gostare,  qmn  svivii  est  Domi- 

ncver  foraale  their  husbands.    When,  bow-  wis,  qni  didt  in  enoesHo  de  lalibns :  Tae 

ever,  the  monk  BeniBrd  [abbot  of  Tin  In  lobis  scribae  et  phansael  hypocriiKe,  tos 

the  diocese  of  Chaitres),  itinerated  at  that  enim  noo  intratis,  nee  siahis  introeantea 

time  in  Nonnandj  as  a  preacher  of  re-  intiare.     Apolog.lib.  ii,  p.  170,  in  Goldast. 

{cntance,  being  a  man  of  trae  piety,  who  Apol.  pro  HenriM)  Qnrte.  Hanoviae.  I  Gil. 

nd  great  infinence  on  the  people,  he  stood  *  Gcrboh  of  Reichersberg  complains  of 

forth  in  opposition  to  such  ecclesiasticB  and  the  wresting  of  the  Scriptures  which  the 

sharply  rebuked  them  in  his  discourses,  defender  of  simony  and  of  Nicolaitism  (as 

Some  gave  heed  lo  his  eihortations,  bat  the  dcfenoe  of  the  manias  of  priests  vas 

the  greater  namber  conthmed  to  pnrsne  tenned)  resorted  to :  Jpsi  Simoniaci  et  Ni- 

their  old  conns  of  life.    The  wivea  of  the  eolaitae  obtinnenml  divitias  c«Tp«rates  el 

priests  with  their  whole  letinne,  and  the  spiritnales, nam  possidcntecdesiasecsrinnl 

clercy  themselves, Mrsecnced  him.     They  striptarM  et  idet  A  tpsit  mifbiri$  Hnom 

tried  (o  bring  it  about  thai  he  should  be  (estun<Mi  intcnderant  arcnm  ad  se  detor- 

forbidden  to  preach.    See  the  Life  of  this  qocndo  et  ficctendo  sensnio  eorsm  juxm 

man,  at  Apnt  14,  e.  vi,  ^  51,  t.  ii.  I.  334.  errarem  sonm.   It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 

'  The  fierce  opponent  of  the  Hildebran-  edncated  men  of  the  anti-HildebrandiiLB 

dian  party,  and  lealons  champion  for  the  party  took  pains  to  stadv  the  Bible ;  and 

eanse  of  liie  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  what  Gerhoh  calls  wrettinf;  of  the  Scrip- 

iHshop  Waltram  of  Nanmbarg.  atlacked  tans,  was  somedmes  the  right  inttrpcct*- 

the  monks  as  phorisees,  ( Otacwanla),  who  don  of  the  Bible. 

BBolonslj  contended  for  hnman  traditions,  ■  See  vol.  iii,  p.  3SS. 
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cmnty  of  their  enpenon,  bo  that  tfaey  nught  ever  Btand  free,  and  im- 
me^telf  coimected,  &b  more  illustrious  members,  with  the  head,  the 
Bpoetolieal  see.'  Here  we  discern  diat  teodenc;  of  papal  abeolatiBm, 
niiich  was  seeing  to  dissolve  the  exisdng  legitdmate  grad&tioQ  of  tlie 
church  organwm,  and  to  procure  organs  cTerywhere  which  should  be 
iaunediately  depondent  on  and  serviceable  to  itself.  It  was  made 
therefore  a  special  matter  of  reproach  ag«nst  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
by  the  defenders  <^  the  oppo«te  sjstem,  —  that  he  pud  no'  regard 
vfaatever  to  the  specific  rights  o£  any  ecclesiastical  authority.* 

But  the  passions  of  the  people  having  once  been  excited  against  the 
dergy,  there  arose,  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  we  observe  on  the 
like  occasion  in  any  former  period,  separatist  movements,  and  the 
ussions  of  the  people  vent  beyond  the  limits -fixed  by  the  popes, 
uiymen  stood  forth  who,  while  they  declared  the  sacraments  admin- 
ittered  by  the  corrupted  clergy  to  be  withoat  validity,  took  the  liberty 
Aemselves  to  baptiie.  We  may  well  believe,  too,  the  remark  of  a 
historian,  of  this  period,'  hoatilely  disposed  to  this  pope,  that,  in  a 
state  of  tlie  nations  which  stall  continaed  to  be  so  rude,  the  &naticism 
excited  by  the  pope  against  the  married  clergy,  manifested  itself  in 
the  wildest  on^reaks,  and  even  led  to  a  pr^mation  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Heretical  tendencies  might  ea«ly  spring  up  out  of  this  in- 
Borrection  ag^nst  the  oormpted  clergy  and  this  separatism,  or  find  in 
them  a  point  of  attachment.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for  all,  who  nndei^ 
stood  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  excit«d  feelings  of  the  people,  to 
use  them  for  their  own  ends,  and  as  a  means  to  obtmn  followers. 
Cortua  it  is,  that  the  heretical  sects,  which  in  the  twelfth  century 
spread  witli  so  rnnch  power,  especially  in  Italy,  were  by  this  ferment 
not  a  little  promoted,*  as  the  sectariaa  name  of  the  Fatarenes^  itself 
indicates.  The  demagogical  tendency  was  especially  objected  to 
the  pope  by  his  adversaries ;  and  it  was  stud,  that  he  made  use  of 
the  popnlar  fury  as  a  means  of  procuring  obedience  to  his   laws.* 

'Iili.fi,  ep.  69.    Pw^MtBK  KbertMe  do-  abomnl 

MBM  ufoMoHeiB  weii  Jtlat  priadpalia  tibot,  l«l 

— " •—  -•>- hi.  ijigp, 

...._..  .,   .         hunare u , .___„ 

•mSM  Qngory  ■■   Sablnta  riaantam  in  te  nteam,  in  extreiBO  TiMa  TiMicBni  domini- 

ni^  onni  potestMe  epiacopU.  qnae  cis  di-  cum  el  v«i(«umeod«iMobMqalDiiiMpiil- 

Tinilu per gnuiuu  Spiritiu  Mncii  coll*U  turaeapraibTierisconiagatUBccipere^MirTi 

CMC  dinnfiWf,  dnm  nemo  jam  alicai  epU-  pendant, decUMU  pmtbjieiu  depntatai  igni 

copu  HI  preab]^  est,  nisi  qni  hoc  iniliK-  crenast,  et  «t  in  ano  oeleni  perpen&i, 

i^Hiiu  iHealMioae  ft  lutn  too  emendi-  laid  corpoi  Domini  a  preabTteria  coluoglc 

cariL   See  Eccard,  I.  c.  il,  f.  7ea.  lii  consecranm,  laepe  peoibm  concalc*- 

'  See  Ae  remarks  of  Sigebert  of  Gem-  Tcrant  et  langninem  Domini  volantMit 

bkwri,  (Sled  below.  effnderanc,  et  tnalta  alia  oantra  jni  et  fat 

■Thii  ■>/  be  gathered  even  tram  the  in  eccleti&eeata«wit,et  bacoccauooanut- 

nmartaUa  aecoont  of  the  bitnrian  Sige-  ti  ftaiomagutri  txargetuit  inecclesia,  »»- 

bat  cf  Gembloan.    Conliiwndant  panda  /mu  novU/Uiius  pUbem  at  tadaiatlica  dUd- 

teaendbw,    aliqnibns   earn   modo    auu«  ptina  oBtrtuit.  AldHingh  this  aewtini,  as 

liwestns  ae  jactantiae  dmnlantibns,  noltla  proceeding  from  an  opponent  of  the  Hild«- 

ineootiDeadam  peijniv   (aince    thej  pnt  braBdian  parn,  might  exdte  siupidon,  70! 

Btider  an  oUinlioD,  M  taeir  certainl;  m  all  eaienlial  point!  it  it  in  con- 

a  obceire  ttx  uwb  of  cetibacj,  fbrmi^  irith  the  trnth. 

•wi  jtn  were  not  enabled  to  keep  itj,  cu-  *  See  vol,  iii,  p.  3S3. 

nulutibDs  ad  hoc  hac  opponmiiule  Uids  *  In  the  letter  of  Theodaric  of  Verdnn : 

■Bni]^tibw  contra  aacroa  ordinoe,  et  m  Legem  de  clericomni  tncoatinentia  per  lai- 
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Bnperstiticma  veneration  of  the  clergj  to  a  fanatical  detestation  of 
them,  may  be  seen  from  the  example  m  Denmark,  which  pethape  was 
connected  with  these  movements  excited  hj  the  pope  himself.  The 
people,  on  occasions  of  public  calamity,  a  bad  atinoei&ere,  dnm^ts, 
failure  of  crops,  were  wont  to  complun  of  the  clergy,  aiid  to  rage 
against  them;  hence,  the  pope  himself  was  under  the  neceentyof 
exbortiag  them  to  show  a  becoming  i^verence  to  the  prieata.' 

All  this  now  furnished  grounds  for  rarions  compltunis  ag^nst  the 
pope.  Even  those  who  approved  the  laws  respecting  celibacy,  in  them- 
selves considered,  stall  conld  not  approve  tfie  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  enftrce  obedience  to  them ;  and  they  thought  he  ought  to 
nave  been  content  to  eetablish  these  laws  on  a  firm  foundation  (or  the 
future,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  them  in  all  following  time.  But 
they  found  fault  with  him,  because  he  showed  no  indulgence  to  those 
clergymen  who  were  already  bound  by  the  ties  of  wedlock,  beeanse 
he  was  for  having  everything  done  at  once,  and  pdd  no  regajd  to  the 
wealcness  of  manJdnd ;  bec&ose  he  did  not  copy  the  exunple  of  Christ, 
in  bearing  with  the  infinnities  of  his  disciples ;  because  he  was  for 
pouring  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  etining  np  the  peoide  so 
cruelly  against  the  clergy.  By  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  sud  they, 
that  cannot  possibly  be  brought  about  by  force  which  grace  alone  cui 
effect  by  working  from  within.  Hence  every  good  man  should  be 
more  ready  to  pray  for  the  weak,  than  to  involve  them  in  such  perse- 
cutions .> 

Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  Gregory  had  expressed  himself 
respecting  the  sacramental  acta  performed  by  unworthy  ecclesiastics, 
gave  occa^on  to  die  charge,  that  he  made  ^e  validity  and  force  of 
the  sacraments  depend  on  the  subjective  charactor  of  the  priest: 
which  stood  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  objective 
validity  of  the  sacraments  recogmzed  ever  once  the  controversies 
between  Cyprian  and  the  Church  of  Rome.^ 

coram  inuniM  eofalbenda,  legem  ad  loui-  TDm  mtutQin  in  TCtcres  tilen;s  taaii  toa- 

dalum  in  ecclc^  mittandnm  unaro  to-  venire,  iiuuper  rndea  diicipulos,  quamdia 

mente pttdatam.    M>iteiieKl>Dniid,tbea.  enmil[iaap<maiueit,noaJeJuaai«prDGtetur, 

iKiT. aiwdolotor.  t.i,f.  IIS.    AndHenry,  infinniiatibiis nostril miaeriizordiiercoaipa- 

biihop  of  Spaier,  Mja,  in  te  kOer  aboTo  ti  son  dedignainr.     Aa  Christ,  the  gT«si 

died :  Omnn  i«rnin  Md««iauic«Tnin  ad-  phjiictan,  received  publicans  and  linnen 

ainiamtio /iMg«  jWnri  iw  n  attrttxtla.  among  hit  table  companioBi,      Bat  one 

I  Hia  WBj  of  doing  thia,  discoTan,  in  a  will  aaj ;    Yea.  after  thej  maoifcaled  re- 

oharaeterittie   manner,  the  more   Jeirlali  penlance.     Well,  but  who  brought   tbem 

Iban  Christian  poaitioa  oo  which  be  *tood.  to  repentance  1     Aaioredlj,  Chnat  alone. 

Quod  qnam  grare  peccatnro  ait,  ex  eo  11-  Profecto  flJins  hominia,  qui  de  coelo  de- 

<tiudo   poteaiu   adveitare,  qnod    Jndaeia  aeendit,  Zachaeo  aui  occolta  innpiistioae 

Miam  nondotitma  ipae  aaJvator  noMer  le-  adaceoaionem  arbmia  penaasit.    Sic  etiam 

Ci%  pnrgMM  eb  milUBdo  bonofem  ezhi-  none,  nisi  ille  omnia  bvheat  ad  te  cceuUo 

iient  caetw^ne  aervandnm  eaae  qnoe  nuHfrtuiaenKtunmniiKrciiCmAaf.jmicu/ifii- 

ilU  dixisMnt,  praeeapit,qnnm  profecto  TCI-  ho  natri  Popoe  aacloritas  vacillal.  Agnam 

M   qnalMcnnqne   babMDtnr,  tamen  illii  com  lapo  read  confitetor  dextera  excelsi. 

loB^  BiDt  melkma.    Lib.  TJi,  ep.  SI.  Fnnnde  qnemqne  pionim  magis  deceret 

'  The  wonls  of   priest  Alboio,  in  hii  pio  inflimia  orare,  qaam  in  istis  tnalis  die- 

aecond  letteragMnstprieitBaniold  of  Con-  boa  tof  persemlonDn  snper  eoa  jngnm  dn- 

tlance  :    Nonne  etiam  ipae  lammas  ponti-  cere.    £d.  Goldast.  I.e.  pag.  43. 

(ex,  qni  (oeloa  panetrarit,  non  omnea  boo  *  See  Waltram  of  Naambarg,  1.  iii,  c.  3. 

Terbom  caititatu  eapere,  neqne  etiam  no-  Gerhob  of  Beichersberg  lakes  great  pun* 
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Although  tfaom  first  ordipuicee  of  the  pope  had  already  excited  bo 
Tident  &  ferment,  he  yet,  nnmOTed  by  that  circtunstance,  proceeded  to 
tab  uiottier  step.  Is  order  to  cat  off  entirely  the  fountain-head  of 
KBWBy,  and  to  deprive  the  secular  power  of  all  influence  in  the  ap- 
ptHntments  to  spiritnal  offices,^  the  fight  of  invettiiwe,  by  virtue  i^ 
wMcIi  die  laity  might  always  exercise  a  certain  inflnence  of  this  sort, 
was  to  be  wholly  denied  Aem.  At  a  second  fast^synod  of  reform, 
held  at  Bome  the  year  1075,  he  issued  the  ordinance :  *'  If  any  person 
in  fbture  accepts  a  bishopric  or  an  abbacy  from  the  handa  of  a  lay- 
man, Bo^  person  shaU  not  be  regarded  as  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  nor 
shall  he  enter  a  church,  till  he  has  given  np  the  place  thus  iUegaUr 
obtuned.  The  same  ttung  ^ould  bold  good  also  of  the  lower  church 
offices.  And  eveiy  individaAl,  be  he  emperor  or  king,  who  bestows 
investiture  in  connection  with  such  an  office,  should  be  excluded  from 
church-communion."  '  Gregoiy  and  his  party  m^tained  that  on  duB 
pmnt  also  they  only  restored  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws  the 
authraity  which  belonged  to  them ;  diat  being  reduced  to  practice, 
which  these  laws  had  determmed  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  chun^ 
dectiens.  He  was  praised  as  the  restorer  of  &ee  church  elections ; 
and  mea  vere  indebted  to  him  for  the  Mscae  of  Uie  church  from  utter 
rain,  which  venality,  and  hence  bad  appointments  to  all  offices,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  have  for  their  consequence.'  By  tli0 
other  party,  liowever,  it  was  made  out,  in  defence  of  the  rights  o( 
monarohB,  that  if  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  willing  to  receire  from 
them  aril  immonilies  and  possesriong,  they  must  also  bind  themselves 
to  the  fblfilment  of  the  duties  therewith  oonnected.  This  was  the 
be^amng  of  a  long-coDtmoed  contest  betwew  the  papacy  and  the 
secnlar  power. 

to  deftnd  tbt  pom  ■gahut  Ike  KcwadoB  *  See  Ibis  decree  In  the  wark  which  thit 

of  diaee  irtio  aaia :  Non  pote«t  poUui  ver-  Kalou  defender  of  Ort^rj'i  ooine,  An- 

bom  Dai,  non  poteit  impediri  gratia  Dei,  letm,  bisbop  of  Lucca,  wrote  against  hii 

qtdi  Moi  tfactDS  i>pttetiiT,  etiam  per  minis-  adTerNuy  Onibert      T.  iii,  p.  i,  lib.  ii,  C 

BO),  Jodae  tntdilni  ilaiilee.    He  gisau  SSa.    Ccnia.  lect  anliq.  ed.  Basugo. 

Ihii  U  b«  m«  is  rafereac*  to  tboM  vbose  '  Geilioh  ot   tUichenberg,  «bo  wrote 

rica  an  not  yet  openl*  known;  but  the  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth   centaiy, 

on  ii  dUTetvnt,  he  maintalDi,  after  luch  reokoni  the  reetonuion  of  free  ecclesiaatical 

wonhkie  dergTmen  have  been  deposed  bf  eloctiona  among  the  wotij  of  the  Ho(^ 

dwp(^;  just  as  Jodaa,  after  he  hod  be-  Spirit  in  Ims  times.   HiiecsuDt  pia  de  apin- 

come  exposed,  and  had  left  the  nnks  of  tu  pielstis  provenientia  ipec^cnla,  caju 

the  dbcjples,  no   longer  took  psrt  'with  operationiet  hoc  assignanus,  quod  in  die- 

diem  in  sut  retigions  act    See  I.  c  pag.  bus  istls  magna  est  libertas  canonicia  elec- 

ISi  seq.    ^e  see  from  what  be  sa^s,  now  Uanibns  episcopomm,  abbolam,  praeposi- 

■lach  talk  then  waa  at  tkat  line  on  this  lomm,  at  alianun  ecclesiasticsrum  person- 

•abjeel  on  bath  aides.     In  a  mach  mora  anim  proTehendsmm  in  dignitatibns,  qnat 

■bis  nuaner  dnm  Ckrboh,  Anaelm  of  Can-  per  muiloe  onnos  pecne  a  tompotibus  Ot- 

•erin IT  defends  atoiM  Md  iba  same  time,  tonis  piiini,  imperetori?  ssqne  ad  impent- 

tbe  objertiT«  raliditjr  of  the  sacnnwnt*  toreiiiUenricumqnartBm,vGnderesolebaiit 

and  the  papal  law,  the  sense  of  which  was  jpii  r^es  vet  imperatores  regnaute  Dbiqn« 

tMt,  quo  qiis  ea,  qnae  Bactant,  contemnen-  siiaania,  dam  per  limoniaoos  epiacopos  Is 

da,  sad  Iraclaados  execraodoa  eiiatiBet,nt  cathedra  pestilunljae  positoa  mortifera  ilia 

^  Dei  «t   Aagekinim  praesenliam  non  pestia  dilala  est  nsque  ad  inflmos  plebanM 


Bt  capellanos,  per  qnos  Tslde  mnltiplicato* 
:  Idb>  1,    (see  vol.  iii,  p.  1Q9,  and  413),  todaiapam* 
epLH.  Ma  ^^itdabMur,  nsque  ad  Gregorinm  septi- 

'  See  f^  iii,  fp.  3SS,  8H,  iBd  MS.  ianm,qaiM*pposwt  mnnun  prodollloI■• 
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The  above-mentioned  decrees  the  pope  nor  aon^t  to  carry  into 
executjon  af^aingt  princes  and  prelates.  He  threatened  the  joimg 
I^ip  the  f^rat,  of  Fiance,  with  excommunication,  the  interdict,  ana 
deposition,  if  he  refosed  to  reform.  In  a  letter  to  the  French  tuahops,' 
he  describes  the  sad  condition  of  France,  where  no  rights,  hmnaa  or 
dirine,  were  respected,  where  rapine  and  adulteir  reigned  widt  impu- 
nity." He  made  it  a  matter  of  severest  reproach  to  the  bishops,  uiat 
tbey  did  not  restnun  the  king  from  soch  acts.  They  had  not  a 
shadow  of  excuse  to  plead.  Ihej  were  much  nustaken,  if  tliey  anp- 
posed,  that  they  acted  agunat  ihe  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
taken,  when  they  prevented  him  from  sinning;  for  it  was  a&r  greater 
act  of  fidelity  to  rescue  another  agunst  his  own  will  from  malung 
shipwreck  of  his  sonl,  than  by  an  injurious  acqmescence  to  allow  him 
to  perish  in  the  vortex  of  his  guilt.  ^Rie  plea  of  fear  could  not 
excuse  them  in  the  least ;  for  if  they  were  united  in  each  other  in 
defending  justice  and  right,  they  would  have  such  power,  tlot,  with- 
out any  danger  whatsoever,  they  might  draw  him  from  all  hia  accn^ 
tomed  vices,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver  their  own  souls ;  idthongh, 
to  say  truth,  not  even  the  fear  of  death  should  hinder  them  from  &»• 
charing  Uie  duties  of  their  priestly  vocation.  If  the  Idng  would  not 
listen  to  their  representations,  they  should  then  renounce  all  fellowship 
with  him,  and  impose  the  interdict  on  all  France.  And  at  the  same 
time,  Gregory  declared :  "  Let  every  man  know  that,  should  the  king 
even  then  show  no  signs  of  repentance,  be  would,  with  God's  help, 
take  every  measure  within  his  reach  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  France 
from  his  bands."' 

Hermann,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  (a  man  who  lacked  every  other  quali- 
fication as  well  as  the  knowledge  required  by  his  office),^  formeriy 
vice-dominus  at  Menti,  had  in  Uie  year  1065,  with  a  large  sum  in 
money,  procured  for  himself  the  episoopid  dignity  in  Bamberg.'  In 
vain  did  this  man  try  to  deceive  the  pope  by  professions  of  repentiuice. 
In  vain  did  his  friend,  archbishop  Sigfrid  of  Mentz,  go  in  person  to 
BtHue,  and  use  all  his  influence  to  soften  the  feelings  of  the  pope  to- 
wards him.  He  had  to  be  content  that  no  worse  puoidiment  befell 
himself ;  that  he  was  not  himself  put  out  of  his  office,  because  he  had 
ordfuned  that  bishop.  The  pope  commanded  him  to  withdraw  himself 
&om  all  fellowship  with  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  publish  the  p^nl 
sentence  of  excommunication  agiunst  him  in  all  Germany,  and  to  see 

nel,  repwando  in  cccImIa  canonicM  elce-  '  A  rcmailable  tlliuMtkni  of  his  Igwir- 

tionei  jaxU  priitinu  euloiium  uutctionei.  Kiee  li  ft  one  died  bj  Lambert  of  AKiuf- 

InFi.3B,1.  c  t  r»3.  fenbarg,  k.  d.  lOTS,  p.  154.    WhcD  ibe 

'  Lib.  ii,  ep.  S.  clems  of  Bunberi:;,  takine  advaniag«  of 

*  Qood  aanqaam  temram  eit,  ciTcs,  pro-  the  uithorilj  of  the  papnT  leg&U,  iom  in 

pinqoi,  fralres  etiam  alii  alios  propter  en-  resiitance  gainst  their  bishop,  a  ^ 

piditMeni  capinnt  et  omnia  bona  eornnt  ab  clergj-man  stood  forth  and  dcciai~ 

illise:ilorqaeDtes,Titam  In  estrema  miserift  if  t^  biihop  showisd' himself  able  —  __- 

flnire  fafiunL  iMe,  word  for  word,  a  single  tbim  fna 

'  Nalli  clam  ant  dablam  esse  volnmns,  Ihe  Psalter,  Aej  would  aciuiowledge  him 

qnin  modis  otnnibas  tegnam  Fnuidae  de  m  bishop  on  the  spot 

Qns  occnpatione,  ailjnTanU  Deo,  teniemna  *  See  Lambert^  L  c.  p.  44. 
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to  it,  Stat  ftnotiier  should  le  elected  as  soon  m  poeeible.  No  oQiflr 
hope  DOW  remtuning  to  bishop  Hermann,  he  proceeded  himself,  viA 
advocates  to  defend  his  cause,  to  Rome,  intenaing  to  eftct  his  object 
hj  intrigne  and  bribery.  Bnt  he  dared  not  appear  peraonall;  before 
the  pope.*  He  endeavored  to  carry  on  hie  canse  in  Rome  simply  by 
his  money  and  hia  lawyers.  Bat  be  found  himself  disappdnted  in  hiS 
expectations.  Gregory  was  inaccessible  to,  such  inflaeacee.  And  it 
b  a  proof  of  the  power  which  he  exercised  over  all  that  were  about 
lum,  that  even  at  the  Roman  court,  arts  of  bribery,  which  at  other 
tames  had  been  so  common  and  so  snccessfiil  here,  could  now  efect 
DoUiing.'  Ko  other  way,  therefore,  remained  ibr  lum,  bnt  uncondi- 
tional eabmission  to  &e  irrevocable  judgment  of  tiie  pope.  He  ob- 
tained only  the  assurance  of  the  pap^  absolnlion,  on  pronunng  that, 
after  his  return,  he  would  retire  to  a  monastery,  for  the  purpose  of 
there  doing  penance.  Bnt  when  he  came  back,  the  manner  in  wluoh 
he  had  been  treated  by  the  pope  excited  great  indignation  m  Ute 
knights  who  eapooeed  his  cause.  They  called  it  an  unheard-of 
filing,  that  the  pope,  without  ajiy  regular  trial,  should  presume  to  de- 
pose a  high  spiritual  dignitary  of  the  empire.  The  bi^p  now  tlireir 
Limself  upon  these  knights,  who  were  Ins  only  reliance,  and  treated 
the  papal  excommunication  as  null,  Tet  all  others  avoided  intercourse 
irith  Imn  as  an  excommunicated  person.  None  would  receive  &om 
him  any  sacerdotal  act,  and  he  could  only  decide  on  qnestjons  of 
secular  property.  The  pope  pronounced  on  him  the  anathema ;  and 
as  he  finally  eaoceeded  in  having  another  Inshop  appointed,  Hermann 
was  obUged  to  yield.  The  deposed  bishop,  driven  by  necesMty, 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Schwartzaoh  in  the  territory  of  Wiirabnrg, 
and  then  went  with  the  abbot  of  this  convent  to  Rome.  Now  for  the 
first  time  the  pope  bestowed  upon  him  absolution,  and  gave  him  per> 
mission  to  perform  sacerdotal  functions,  with  Qie  understood  condition, 
however,  that  he  was  ever  to  remain  excluded  from  the  episcopal 
dignity. 

King  Henry,  who  most  &vored  the  abuses  attacked  by  the  pope  by 
an  adimnktration  wholly  surrendered  to  arbitrary  will,  was  induced  on 
account  of  his  then  pohtical  ntnation  to  yield  compliance.  Throu^ 
the  mediatioD  of  his  pious  mother  Agnes,  a  reccHiciHation  took  place 
between  him  and  the  pope;  he  dismissed  the  ministers,  on  whom, 
because  they  encouraged  simony,  excommunicatdon  had  been  prtk 
Bounced,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  obey  the  pope  in  all  things,  so 
that  Qie  latter  ngmfied  lus  entire  satisfaetMn  itiib,  him,  and  the  beat 

'  From  LunbeM^i  words,  L  c.  p.  IGfi,  we  Ij:    Bed  Bomaoi  poulifleit  comtMiti*  M 

ihoali  infer,  it  tt  trea,  thu  be  himielC  hid  utvictui  •dTsnu  nmriliem  antmnt  omiik 

eoDM  to  Bcone.    Bst  it  it  endent  hoai  ft  excladeb&t  arnunrau  hnrauiM  fallac^ 

letter  of  pope  Gngwr,  that  be  did  not  ex-  which  i«  confirmed  bj  Gt^oit'i  wm  of 

emte  thii  rMolntioiL    Id  die  letter  to  kin^  espressiDg  hinuelf  on  the  mlyect :  Pim- 

Hcorj,  lib.  ill,  ep,  3 :  Simoiiiaciu  iUe  Ben-  mitleiu  nanlioi  nio*  com  copioui  mmiai- 

■uinuu  dictu  epiieopoi  hoc  anno  *d  ij-  bat  oolo  litri  mrtidcio  innocentiun  nottma 

nodam  RonuuD  tocsEdi  Tenire  contempt)  et  eonlhuruiii  Doatronun  iotegiitatem  pao- 

Md  aim  propiu  Bomatn  KceMiiset,  In  tioiie  pecnnite  utenme  atqne,  ti  lleii  pa*. 
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bopea  for  the  futare.  Already  Gregory  was  employed,  daring  tlus 
momentaiy  mterral  of  peace,  in  eketchiiig  the  outlines  of  a  great 
^ut,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  invited  the  cooperation  of  king 
Henry.  The  idea  of  a  cmsade,  first  broached  by  Sylreater  the 
Second,  was  now  taken  np  again  by  him.  We  have  observed  how 
Gregory  lamented  over  the  separatian  of  the  Western  from  ttie  Eaat- 
em  church,  and  the  sad  condition  of  Orients  Christendom,  overrun  by 
tiie  Saracens.  He  had  been  invited  from  the  East  to  procure  the 
aaaifltance  of  the  West  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christiaa  brethren 
of  the  East.  The  hope  was  opened  out  to  him,  of  liberating  the  holy 
places  from  the  yoke  of  the  mfidels,  of  once  more  uniting  together 
tiie  East  and  the  West  in  one  commonity  of  faith  and  charch-fellow- 
ship,  -and  of  thus  extending  his  spiritual  prerogative  over  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter.  Fifir  thousand  men  were  already  prepared  to 
march  under  his  priestly  direction  to  the  East.*  "  Since  our  fathers," 
he  wrote,  "  have,  for  the  coofirmalaon  of  the  Caiiholic  faith,  often  trod 
those  conntries,  so  will  we,  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  all  GhristiaoB, 
if  onder  the  leading  of  Christ  the  way  shall  be  opened  to  ns,  —  for 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,  but  the  ordering  of 
our  ways  is  of  the  Lord,  —  for  the  sake  of  the  same  faith  and  for  the 
defence  of  ChristianB  go  tluther  also."     And  in  communicating  this 

Surpose  to  king  Henry,  he  asked  his  oounsels  and  support ;  he  would 
uring  his  absienoe  commend  the  Roman  church  to  his  protectiiKt. 
But  soon  Gregory  became  involved  in  violent  disputes,  which  no 
longer  permitted  him  to  think  of  executing  so  vast  a  {dim. 

The  young  king  Henry,  following  his  own  inclinaticns,  would  be 
more  ready  to  agree  with  tjie  opponents  of  the  Hildebrandian  system, 
than  with  its  adherents ;  for  Gregory's  severity  could  not  poembly  be 
R^eable  to  him;  and  men  were  not  wanting  who  wished  to  make  use 
of  him  as  a  bulwark  aguust  the  rigid,  inflexible  pope,  and  these  in- 
vited him  to  assert  against  the  latter  his  sovereign  power.  His  uncer- 
tain political  utuation  had  procured  admission  for  the  remonstrances 
of  his  mother  and  other  mediators.  Sut  aAer  he  had  conquered 
Saxony,  these  restraints  vanished  away.  The  pope  heard,  that  the 
emperor  continued,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  to  fill  vacant  bi^oprics  lo 
Italy  (md  Germany ;  and  that  he  had  again  drawn  around  lum  the 
excommunicated  ministers.  After  Gregory  found  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  many  of  Henry's  specious  words,  he  wrote  him  in  the 
year  1075,  as  the  last  trial  of  kmdness,  a  threatening  letter,  couched 
m  language  of  paternal  severitv,  but  at  the  same  time  tempered  with 
gentleness.  The  spirit  in  whicn  he  wrote  was  expressed  already  in 
ue  superseriplion  r  "  Gregory  to  king  Henry,  health  and  apostolical 
blesung ;  that  is,  in  case  he  obeys  the  apostolical  see,  as  becomes  a 
Christian  prince."  With  snob  a  proviso  —  the  letter  began — had  he 
bestowed  on  Mm  the   apostolical   blessing,  because  the  report  was 

>  lib.  ii,  ep.  31.  Jamnltnqninqiugintk  mlnnt  ininrgere,  et  aiqae  ad  upiildiRiii) 

millia  ad  hoc  le  pnepaiwit,  at  li  me  poc-  Domini  ipso  ducente  peiTEnire. 

rant  in  expeditiooe  pro  dnce  ac  ponbflce  *  lib.  iii,  ep.  10. 
habere,  annua  mann  eontra  ■"■"■"•^  Dd 
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aibnad,  iiiat  he  knowingly  held  fellawBhip  irith  persons  ezconnniK 
nicated.  If  this  -were  the  oaae,  he  himself  must  perceive,  that  ho 
coold  not  odienrise  expect  to  share  the  divine  and  apostolical  blessing, 
than  that  he  separated  himself  from  the  excommunicated,  inciting 
diem  to  repentance,  and  rendered  himself  worthy  of  absolution  by 
affording  the  saiisfitction  that  was  due.  If,  therefore,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  guilty  in  this  matter,  he  should  quickly  apply  for  advice  to  some 
{uoua  bishop,  confess  his  iault  to  him ;  and  the  nishop,  with  the  con- 
currence o{  the  pope,  could  impose  a  suitable  penance,  and  bestow 
absolntion  on  him.'  He  next  complains  of  the  contradiction  between 
his  ^r  ^uSeaaoDB  and  his  actions.  In  reference  to  the  law  against 
investitare,  concerning  wluch  the  pope  had  been  informed  that  the 
king  had  many  ^fficulties,"  he  declared,  it  is  tme,  once  more,  that  he 
had  merely  restored  the  old  eccleaaatical  laws  to  their  rights  ;  yet  he 
profeesed  himself  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  that  subject, 
through  pious  men,  with  the  king,  and^  to  mitigate  so  far  the  severity 
of  the  law  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  as  could  be  done  conust- 
ently  with  tiie  gbry  of  God  and  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  king. 

^e  pope  had  said  nothing  in  this  letter  which,  according  to  his 
mode  of  looking  at  things,  could  oSend  the  king's  dignity.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  principle  universally  valid,  that  high  and  low  should  in 
Uke  manner  be  subject  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  He  could  notfor&- 
see  that  Henry,  after  having  so  shortly  before,  at  least  in  lus  profes- 
Bons,  acknowledged  so  entire  a  submieuon  to  the  papal  see,  would 
teeeive  soch  a  letter,  in  wbich  he  himself  held  out  his  hand  fbr  peace, 
nith  such  violent  indigoation.^  Bat  as  appears  evident  from  the  let- 
it  noitra  licentU  oongnuun  tibi    Some  Importtnt  oeemmnce  a 


ibtolnx,  ut   Dobia  too  conaeiun  modnm  tax  from  the  paui 

poeoitectiMi  true  p«r  epEatalam  soim  Tera-  expreaaed  in  thia  letter.    The  thins,  lAsr 

dtcrindmm  kndeM.  all,  remaiiu  qnite  impiobable.      We  m»f 

'  Deoemn,  quod   qnidam   dicont  im-  perhaps   «oiuid«r  the    cmbawy  mentioo- 

portftbila  pondiu  et  immenum  gravitudi-  cd  by  tbi?  historiui  as  Che  Bams  with  that 

which  wru  the  bearer  of  the  above-men- 

I  tioaed  letter;    and  ia  this  eai«,  ws  murt 

explahi  Che  conteato  of   the  meuage  de< 

_  a  the  account  of  the  QtZ'  livered  b;  thia  embassy  in  accordance  with 

maa  hiudrian,  Lambert  of  Aaobaffenbnrg,  the  letter  itself     From  the  letter,  it  fol- 

dine  mw,  la  be  aan,  something  ebe  of  *  lows,  to  be  inre,  that  if  Henry  did  not  act 

spedal  chaiscter,  whuh  so  exasperated  the  ia  tbe  way  required  of  him  by  ibe  pope,  ba 

fea&ngs  of  Ibe  khig  towards  the  pope,  and  had  to  expect  excommaoicadoD ;  and  from 

whiA  had  in  some  sense  compelled  him,  this,  the  story  juat  related  may  hsTe  grown. 

mdea  be  was  wUItng  to  be  completely  Were  the  statement,  as  we  find  it  civen  by 

hamhlad  bdbra  the  pope,  to  aniicipaCe  the  this  hi£torian,thecorrect  one,  the  ^fendcn 

blow  which  be  waa  to  receive  from  Rome,  of  Gregory  conid  never  have  appealed  to 

The  pope  had  sent  au  embassy  to  him,  the  fact,  tliat  Henry  had  attacked  the  pope 

throngfa  which  he  dted  him  to  appear  be-  witboat  any  previoiis  provocalioQ,  and  that 

tm  the  Soman  synod  of  Lent,  on  die  this  first  violent  itepwaa  ike  soorce  of  all 

Monday  of  the  second  week  of  Lent,  a.  d,  the  ensniDg  evil    Thns,  the  language  of 

107<,  where  he  was  to  clear  himself  of  the  Oebhard,  biehop  of  Salzburg,  to  Hermann, 

^aigea  which  had  been  brotuhl  against  bishop  of  Hets,  is :   "  The  adherents  ol 

mm,  with  the  threat  that,  if  ha  did  not  Henry  could  not  excnse  themselves  on  the 

eomply,  the    ban  woald   be  pronoQn<»d  ground,  Uiat  they  at  first  had  only  adopted 

(n  hin  tbe  same  day.     The  above-men-  meAsures  of  defence  against  the  pope." 

tioned  letter  of  the  pope,  however,  contra-  Ham  apostolicae  aniroauversiotiis,  qua  ae 

dictt  tlie  auppoaicion  of  any  such  embassy,  injoriaio*  cr — ' —  '~  '  ----'-     - 
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ter  of  the  pope  addreased  to  the  Oermans  tfaemBelveB,!  he  afterwards 
sent  to  him  three  men,  oatiTea  of  coontries  subject  to  the  emperor, 
who  were  directed  privately  to  reprove  him  for  hia  truugraeaioDB, 
exhort  him  to  repentance,  and  represent  to  him,  tiiat  if  he  did  not 
reform,  and  ahun  all  intercourse  witJi  ^e  excommunicated,  he  nudit 
expect  excommunication ;  and  that  then,  aa  a  thing  which,  acoordmg 
to  tbe  Kildebrandian  notions  of  ecoleaiaafical  law,  followed  neeessarily 
upon  excommunication,  he  would  no  longer  be  competent  to  admmis- 
ter  the  government.  Henry,  in  hie  existing  state  of  mind,  waa  litUe 
capable  of  enduiing  such  a  mode  of  treatment  as  tliis.  He  disnuBsed 
the  enyo^B  in  an  insulting  manner ;  and  an  accidental  circnmataQce 
contributed  perhaps  to  mduce  him  to  venture  on  a  step,  which  was  hj 
no  means  justified  in  the  then  existing  forms  of  law,  but  hy  which  he 
hoped  he  night  be  able  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  bo  annoying  an  orer- 
seer.  A  certun  cardinal,  Hugo  Blancus,  whom  pope  Alexander  the 
Second,  and  indeed  Gregory  Umself,  had  employed  on  embasses, 
but  who,  for  reasons  unlmown,  had  become  the  pope's  most  bitter 
enemy,  and  whom  Hildebrand  had  deposed,*  came  to  the  emperor  and 
handed  over  to  him  a  violent  complaint  against  tlie  pope.  The  Icing 
now  issned  letters  missive  for  an  assembly  of  his  spiritnal  and  secular 
dignitaries,  to  be  held  at  Worma  on  the  Sunday  of  Septuaffeaima,  A.  D. 
1076.  ^ese  letters  invited  tliem  to  come  to  &.&  teacue  not  merely 
of  his  own  insulted  digruty,  bat  also  of  the  interesta  of  ^  tiie  bishope, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  oppressed  church.  In  this  writing  he  evea  • 
accuses  the  pope,  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  above-qnentioued 
rumor,  of  having  obtained  possesion  of  the  pap^  dignity  in  an  on- 
lawfiil  manner.^  He  requires  of  the  bishops,  that  they  shonld  stand 
by  him  in  a  distress,  which  was  not  his  alone,  but  the  common  dis- 
tress of  all  the  bishops,  and  of  the  whole  oppressed  church.  It  was 
tiie  common  interest  of  the  empire  and  of  the  priesthood ',  for  the  pope 
had,  notwithstanding  Chiist's  direction  that  the  two  swords,  the  spint- 
nal  and  tiie  secular,  the  two  powers,'*  shonld  be  separated  &om  each 

titenint,  et  nnda  bb  accensos  conqaerntitar,  eedestB  magniflcentlae  fiiit,  at  id  natom  il- 

hoc  ipai  podoi  iacendcrnnt  ideoqoe  ii^itriB*  liua  (Ugnitatom  malatioiua  fiucnt,  fdbm 

Don  tam  retnlenint  qnmm  intoleninC.   Caia  pandH  post  lutiTitBteni  dieboi  IneonnnMu, 

enim   primam   ad    inilianiiani  haac  rem  manditni  lodEU  etiMU  ignnm  ditwiuioaia 

Wonnaiiae  confiniiisent,  abi  omnis,  qoam  proscriberetnr!  Bd-Tengiugel,  pp.SS-as. 
utiinar,  calomitaa  exotdimn  numiit,  nol-        '  Pi«eiet«a  mlibnni  id  enm  tm  nligio- 

lam  Bdhuc  Domuiiu  Papa  excommantcs-  »iM  Tlnw,  loaa  Dtiqn«  fidoles,  per  qow  «am 


n  adliuc  DomiDiu  Papa  excommantcs-  »im  ibae,  loaa  Dtiqn«  fidoles,  per  qow  m 

Hunis  Tel  anKthemalii  senUDtiam  deatiiu-  Mcreio  moDnimiu,  Qt  poeoitenliaiii  aga<i» 

Tic,  ud  ipii,  primtliae  discordiwnm,  ipsd  de  inu  aceleritms. 

ignorante   et  nihil  minai  pntanie,  pne-  *  Lambert  M^i :  Qdsid  ania  panccM  diea 

latiani  aoae  anperba  et  repentina  tenertCate  propter  ineptiam  et  morw  incoudiCoa  pi^Mi 

^ireDoiiiiaTenint.    Qebtunl  then  leeki  to  de  natioiie  «na  amoverat. 

proTe  thii  bj  the  dmmokwj  of  ereDte.  *  Invworia  Tiolealia. 

Wfaen  Ueorr  celebrated  the  &tital  of  8t  '  Concerning  the  ipMtMl  nrord,  It  im 

Andiew  in  Bamberg,  ibortl/ before  Cbrlit-  Hid  that,  by  meana  of  it,  men  were  to  be 

mat, there  waailill  m  good  an  nndentand-  compellwl  to  obn  the  king  nszt  to  Qod. 

ing  twtween  the  emperor  end  the  pope,  The  pope,  tkerefora,  ought  to  nnite  with 

Aat  the  former  acted  endrelf  aceording  lo  &o  kuig  in  pmiiihing  those  who  diiob«jed 

the  determination*  of  the  latter  in  diaplaiC-  the  latter.    Vidalicet  ucerdotali  gladio  ad 

ing  the  biihop  of  Bambeig.    Qoid  ergo  obedlentiam  t«^  post  Dominiim  oominea 

tam  dto  intemdere  potnit,  nt  ille,  qni  in  OMMtriDgendo*. 
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oQier,  Bought  to  usarp  boUi  for  himBelf.  He  meant  to  let  no  man  be 
a  priest,  who  did  not  sue  fbr  it  at  bis  own  footstool ;  and  hecauee  &e 
king  regarded  his  royal  power  as  received  solely  from  Qod,  and  not 
from  the  pope,  he  had  tt^eatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  gOTemment 
and  of  tufi  Booi's  salvalion. 

The  conncil,  which  met  on  the  Sunday  of  Septnagedma,  Janoar; 
24, 1076, ontheraondoftheoharges  brought  against  the  pope  by  the 
ear^nal  Hugo  Blancna,  pronounced  sentonce  of  deposlion  upon 
Gregory ;  and,  which  shows  to  what  extent  these  bishops  and  abbots 
were  wilUng  to  be  employed  as  the  blind  tools  of  power,  and  how 
much  they  needed  a  severe  regent  at  the  head  of  the  ohorch,  not- 
widtstandmg  Uie  irregular  procedure  of  tbia  assembly,  notwithstandmg 
tlie  scruples  which,  according  to  the  ecclcBiasiical  views  of  that  period, 
most  have  arisen  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  not  a  num 
UDonget  them  all  uttered  a  word  agiunat  it.  Two  only,  Adalbero 
bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and  Hermann  bishop  of  Metz,  protosted  agtunst 
the  iiregalanty  of  this  proceei^g.  They  objected  to  it,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  general  principle,  that  no  bishop,  without  a  previons 
regular  trial,  without  the  proper  accusers  and  witnesses,  and  without 
proof  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  could  be  deposed ;  and 
least  of  all  could  this  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  pope,  agunst  whom 
no  bishop  or  archbishop  could  appear  as  an  accuser. 

It  was  cooeddered  a  duty  of^  loyalty  to  tiie  king,  to  acqmeece  in 
ttuB  decision.  In  order  to  bind  the  members  of  the  assembly,  Henry 
caused  a  written  oath  to  be  taken  by  each,  that  he  would  no  longer 
recogmae  Gregory  as  pope.  This  judgment  having  been  passed, 
Henry  annomiced  it  to  tat  pope  in  a  letter,  addressed  as  follows: 
**  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of  God  and  not  by  the  will  of  man,  to 
Hildebnnd,  no  longer  apostolical,  but  a  false  monk ; "  and  the  letter 
etncloded  with  the  words —  "  this  sentence  of  oondemnataan  having 
been  pronounced  upon  you  by  us  and  all  our  bishops,  descend  trota 
the  aposto^col  chair  you  have  usurped ;  let  another  mount  the  chair 
of  Fetor,  who  will  not  cloak  deeds  of  violence  under  reli^on,  bnt  set 
forth  the  soond  doctrines  of  St.  Feter.  I,  Henry,  and  all  our  bishops, 
Ind  you  come  down,  come  down."  Moreover,  in  this  letter,  it  was 
alleged  against  the  pope,  that  he  had  attacked  the  divine  right  by 
which  kings  are  appomted,  and  that  he  sought  to  degrade  all  prelates 
to  the  position  of  lus  servants,  and  Btirred  up  the  people  against  ihe 
cfer^,'  At  the  same  ^e,  Henry  addressed  a  letter  to  the  cardinals 
and  to  Uie  Roman  people,  calling  upon  them  to  acquiesce  in  this 
sentence,  and  to  sustain  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  An  ecclemastao 
of  Fanoa,  by  the  name  of  Bolandg^  was  selected  to  convey  these  let- 
ters to  Kome,  and  to  announce  to  ^e  pope  the  judgment  passed  upon 

Shortly  before  tins  storm  came  upon  the  pope,  he  had  been  delivered 

'  B«eti>T«a  ecclalM  aicnt  kitos  sub  pedi-  nt  ipoi  depoiunt  rel  contemiunt,  qoot  Ipai 

!)■■  inia  calcuti.  In  qnornm  conr.ulcatione  ■  manu  Dei  per  impoaitiooem  """"I'll 

tibi  EiTorem  ab  orevulgicompiraati.    Iju-  cpucopalinm  oocendi  MxepennL 

-'-  -—' '-- n  niper  Mcerdotea  naiirpisti,  *  B;  othen  called  Eb«nard. 
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tt(m  ft  ^at  danger,  irHch  gave  him  another  opportumty  of  showing 
tiifl  unconquerable  fortitude.  It  was  an  after^^ct  of  that  wild,  law- 
less condition  which  had  prevailed  at  Borne  in  the  eleventh  centniy 
(and  to  which  an  end  was  put  by  the  popes  who  mled  in  the  spirit  ta 
Eildebrand),  that  Cintins,  a  Roman  noblenum  of  licentions  ntorals, 
one  who  indulged  himself  in  the  most  extrayagant  actions  and  pat- 
ronized the  lowest  crimes,  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  strong  citadel 
built  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  uus  exercising  a  lordship  of  the  very 
worst  character.  As  Gregory  would  not  tolerate  such  a  perscm,  and 
his  firm  will  threatened  to  ruin  this  man's  power,  the  latter  determined 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  a  conspiracy  which  he  formed  with  Gregory's 
numerous  eneuues.  The  vigils  in  tiie  night  before  Christinas,  A.  D. 
1075,  was  (be  time  selected  for  ttie  deed.  At  the  public  service, 
GregoiT  was  fallen  upon  and  hurried  away,  wounded,  to  a  tower  in 
ChitiuB  s  castle.  He  remained  calm  and  firm  in  the  midst  of  all  thwe 
insolte  and  in  the  face  of  danger ;  not  a  word  of  complaint,  or  of 
supplication,  fell  from  hia  lips.  There  was  displayed  on  this  occamon, 
too,  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  enthusiastic  regard  which  Gregory  had 
insiored  towards  himself  m  the  more  serious  minds.  A  man  and  a 
woman,  both  of  high  rank,  insisted  on  attending  the  pope  in  his  C(Ht- 
finement ;  the  man  endeavored  to  keep  him  warm  with  furs  during  the 
cold  winter  night ;  the  woman  bound  up  his  wound.  When,  however, 
the  next  morning,  Gregory's  absence  was  observed,  the  most  violent 
commotions  broke  out  among  the  people.  The  citadel  of  Gintiua  was 
stormed;  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  ^ve  the  pope  lus  freedom,  aad 
it  was  by  means  of  the  latter  alone,  his  life  was  saved  frtxn  the  fruy 
of  the  people. 

As  Gregory  was  about  to  open  the  Lent-synod,  in  the  year  1076, 
the  above-mentioned  Boland  appeared,  and,  in  the  name  of  king 
Henry  and  the  synod  of  Worms,  announced  the  judgment  which  had 
there  been  passed.  There  arose  a  common  feeling  of  bitter,  indigna- 
tion, to  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim,  had  not  Gregory  inter- 
posed and  saved  him.*  The  pope  calmly  heard  all :  without  betraying 
the  least  a^tation,  he  held  a  discoufse,  in  which  he  distinctly  set  forth 
that  men  ought  not  to  be  anroiised  at  these  oonteets  foretold  by  Christ ; 
he  declared  himself  resolved  to  sufier  anythii^  for  the  cause  of 
God,  aqd  exhorted  the  cardinals  to  do  the  same.  Then  he  pronounced, 
in  the  name  of  the  apc^tle,  the  ban  on  king  Henry :  declared  him 
(iriiich  was  tlie  natural  consequence  of  tlus  act,  aceoiuing  to  his  theoiy 
cf  eocleedaBtical  law,)  incompetent  to  reign  any  longer,  and  forbade 
luB  sotgeotfl  to  fJiej  him  for  the  future.  He  pronounced,  also,  sen- 
tence of  excommnmcation  on  the  bishops  from  whom  everything  had 

'  Wo  doobtleH  bkre  ths  wordi  of  u  gaaa  vix,  tat  Bomanomm  maiilbas  nmi- 

m-wiDMM  in  the  chnmido  of  Bemold  of  vivos  eripaigse.    UoDomenU  res  AUeman- 

GtHMtance:  Qoidibi  nunnlKuetcoDcknia-  nicaa  illnatranCia  ed  S.  Bias,  a  1793.  t-ii,  p. 

tionii  etia  l^ato*  illo*  non  orditutoe  in-  SO.    TbM  violeot  coem;  of  tbe  pope's,  (be 

eank»iiexa«Terit,iii<Mruit  tUi,qiupne«lo  princcu  Aniu  Comneiui,  nnjoa  ' 
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proceeded  in  that  assembly  at  Worms.  He  announced  the  same  pnn- 
u^ent  aa  aw^ting  the  archbishop  Sigfrid  of  Mentz,  'William  of 
Utrecht,  and  Rupert  of  Bamberg,  nnleea  thej  should  come  to  Borne 
and  justify  their  conduct. 

This  sentence  pronounced  by  the  pope  vas  the  signal  for  a  violent 
and  loog-con^nued  contest  between  uie  two  parties,  who  fonght  each 
other  both  with  the  sword  and  with  arguments.  The  men  who  were 
tealous  for  the  cause  of  Henry,  insisted  on  the  sacredneas  of  the  oath, 
whose  binding  force  no  authority  could  destroy.  They  called  it,  there- 
fore, an  act  of  consummate  wickedness,  that  a  pope,  setting  himself 
above  all  laws  human  and  divine,  should  have  presumed  to  discharge 
subjects  &om  their  sworn  obligalionB  towards  their  princes.  They  also 
considered  the  power  of  princes  as  one  founded  in  a  iiriua  order,  and 
Bnbsisting  independently  by  itself;  they  appealed  to  the  duties,  incul- 
cated in  the  ^ew  Testament,  of  obedience  to  those  in  authority,  and 
wonld  concede  to  no  power  on  earth  the  right  of  annuUing  this  obhnk- 
lion.  They  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  had  shown  obedi- 
ence even  to  pagan  magistrates,  and  recommended  such  obedience ; 
that  the  more  ancient  bishops  and  popes  had  never  entertained  a 
thought  of  deporang  even  idolatrous  and  heretical  princes. ^  The  fnl- 
nunation  of  the  papal  ban,  it  was  said,  does  not  carry  with  it  so  mnch 
danger  aa  it  does  fright.  Human  a^ira  would  be  in  truly  a  sad  eon- 
dition,  if  the  wrath  of  God  followed  every  ebullition  of  human  ras- 
noQ.*  An  unjust  ban  fell  back  upon  the  head  of  its  author.  The 
otiier  party  agreed,  it  is  true,  with  all  that  was  Biud  with  regard  to  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  but  they  maintained  that  an  oath  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  anything  at  variance  with  the  divine  law,  could  have  no  bind- 
ing force.  No  oath  given  to  the  prince,  therefore,  could  obligate 
subjects  to  obey  him  in  setting  himself  up  a^inst  the  one  to  whom  ia 
committed,  by  Ood,  the  guidance  of  entire  Christendom."    If  he  who 

'  So  said  the  gdiolutic  writer  GaenncTi,  gentium  DUionea  iHTioIabun  jnriijnrandi 

■tmding  at  tliii  point  of  Tiew,  id  the  name  tfil^onem  ftcillima,  inqniunt,  domini  p»- 

«f  Uabop  Theodoric  of  Vei^ua,  vhen  thew  pae  reidndit  abaolaiio,  ec  tjaod  taDiunt  Mt, 

diipntei  had  already  laated  for  *ome  timo.  at  illud  otnnU  con  trove  rBioe  liTicm  apoito- 

Hutcne  et  Dniand  thcwtmu  novns  anec-  Im  noroinarel,  Hcbr.  6, 1 6,  modo  onina  car' 

dotoniin,  t.  i-     Non  eit  dothid,  homineg  tnlae  far  ^nemlibet  bajulatorem  pornctaa 

nculam  aecalariur  lapen  et  b|^i«,  no-  leriMima  lofringere  jabcrelarlectione. 

Tum  eat  aQtem  et  omiubiu  ratio  gecnlii  in-  '  In  the  letter  already  cited :   Hoc  toni- 

aodilDTD,  pontiGcea  regna  gentium  cam  fa-  trunm  non  tantom  portendit  pericnlnm, 

die  Telle  diTiders.  Nomen  regnm  inter  ipsa  qoantum  inteodit  terroris.    Male  profecio 

nuD^  ioitia  tepeitum  adeo  poiitea  atabili-  reboi  hnmania  eoneullum  esset,  si  ad  qoa- 

nun  repeniina   factione   elidere,  Christos  leacunque  animi  conciCati  mocus  divina  M- 

Dei,  quoliei  Uinerit  piebejos  lorte  licnti  queretur  damnatio,  aicnt  illi  uninsciijnsque 

Tiliicoa  mDlai«,  resira  potmin  BDonun  de-  itacandia  dictare  vellct,  qui  omoia  diapen- 

eedei*  juaso*,  nisi  coiirealuii  acqoieverint,  cat,  in  menanra,  et  pondere  et  numera. 

'"Hfhfmati  damoais.    The  attthor  of  thii  '  Thus  archbishop  Gebhsrd  of  Sulzlmr^ 

letter  utpeal*  to  tha  precepts  irf  the  apoi-  in  his  letter  written  to  biabop  Hennann  ^ 

tie  Paul  concerning  dntiea  to  ma^tnUea :  Metx,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  Gregory 

totTo  de  ordinatia  a  Deo  poteatatibu*  om-  the  SeTenth.    It  is  here  objected  to  the  op- 

ni  atndio  eascipiendis,  omnt  amoro  diligen-  posito  partj,  that  they  brougtit  forward  Boch 

dii,  omni   honors   reverendia,  omni    pati-  remarks  as  the  following :  ad  pcrentiendaia 

iQtia   tolerandis    tanta    ulaque   sapionlia  Bimpliciorum  fratruin  infirmam  conacien- 

ditpntat.       Concerning    the    indiaaoluble  tiam,quatcnnB  eis  sub  specie  pictatia  la- 

ablation  of  an  oath,  it  ia  here  aud ;  Sane-  qucum  injiciant  et  q""'  "■"'  rflm-nfln  f.l. 

tan  el  omnibof  wtio  tecnlis  ^nd  omninm    famt,  di'= — " ""' 
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hu  been  expelled  &(Hn  tiie  fellowatiip  of  Hie  church  beoame,  by  Out 
yerj  (orcamBtaDce,  incapable  of  admmistenng  an;  dvil  office,  aod  if 
any  man  nho  oootiDued  to  have  fellowahip  with  him,  thereby  {n)cnred 
his  own  expolsion  from  Hie  charchnxnnmiuuty ;  if  the  pope,  aa  the 
director  of  entire  ChriBteDdom,  might  call  to  accoont  all  the  rolers 
(^  tbe  earth  in  caae  they  abused  their  &utliority,nught  bring  them  to 
poiushment,  and  depose  them  from  office,'  then  it  fMloved,a8  a  matter 
oS  coarse,  that  to  the  king,  on  vhcnn  the  pope  had  paased  Boch  a 
judgment,  lawful  obedience  could  no  longer  be  rendered.  The  oath, 
iBoreoTer,  by  which  the  luehops  bound  themaelres,  before  their  ooose- 
oration,  to  obey  the  pope,  was  c<mtr&ry  to  the  oath  of  homage  given  to 
the  prince.*  And  when  some  appealed  to  the  inviolable  diviae  right 
of  lungs,  the  other  partv  muntained  oo  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
neoeasary  to  dietinguiBh  between  the  rightful  authority  of  princes  and 
the  abuse  of  arbitrary  will,  between  kmgs  and  tvrants.  Princes  de- 
j^red  themselves  of  their  own  authority  by  abusing  it.' 

No  impression  could  be  made  <hi  pope  Gregory  by  the  doubtB 
expressed  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his  conduct  by  Hermann, 
bi^op  of  Metz.*  In  the  light  of  the  principles  which  he  imuptained, 
it  appeared  to  him  a  thing  absolutely  settled,  that  the  pope  might  ex- 
conununioate  a  king,  like  any  other  mortal ;  and  any  doubt  expressed 
on  this  point  he  could  only  look  upon  as  a  mark  of  incredible  fittuity.' 
He  appealed  to  the  example  of  pope  Zacharias,  who  pronounced  Ben- 
tence  of  deposition  upon  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  and  abet^ved  the 
Franks  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him ;  to  the  exiun^de  of  bishop 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  in  fact  excommunicated  an  emperor.*  Ee 
asked  whether  Chnst,  when  be  committed  to  Peter  the  feedioe  of  his 
sheep,  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  made  any  exception  in  &vor  of 
princes.'  If  kin^  could  not  be  exconunonicated  by  tlie  church,  it 
would  follow  that  neither  could  they  receive  abaoaution  (nm  the 
church.  But  to  this,  bishop  Waltram  of  Nanmborg,  not  without 
reason,  replied,  that  Ambrose  had,  it  is  true,  once  ezcloded  the 
emperor  llieodoeius  from  the  commuuon  of  the  church,  which  was 
attended  with  the  moat  salutary  consequenoes  both  to  that  emperor 
and  to  the  common  weal ;  but  ho  bad  not  the  remotest  intention  or 


tne  controTeniun  ckneiw  nihil  pertinere  MnTmnirot  prDmiMrnnt     Qoomodo  tt^ 

Tidennir.    IHtia  qui*  ^aiiM  mentii  peijon-  boc  plnris  fodimt,  qood  la  cnUcolo  aJTB  in 

mm  grsTe  peccatum  esse  dnbitei  f     Bnt  aqIk  Tcgii  inier  Palatinos  ittepiuii  con- 

from  this,  he  bbjb,  it  does  not  follow,  nC  ipinienuit,  qm»m  illnd,  qood  coram  wen 

qnicqnid  quiBque  juret,indiffereateT  et  lina  Bltari  ganctisqiie   ■anctonim  reliqniu  Bab 

retractatione  Mrvandnm  ait.  (catimonia    Cbriati    et  eccleaiaB   proftsH 

'  Thus  too  wricca  Qechoh  oT  Reichen-  aunt  7 

bcTg :   Orda  cleiicalU  ci^na  nimimm  eat  'So  saja  Benold  of  ConatMCft,  t-  c.  p. 

offidnm,non  aolnm  plebeios,  ecd  ctiam  re-  S7:    liecte  faciendo  notnen  regia  lenetnr, 

na  increpan  ■tnue  regibna  aliis  desccn-  alioquin  amictilur,  unde  eal  hoc  itm  do- 

dendbua,  alios  onliaare.    L.  c.  in  Pi.  29. 1,  giam ;  Tex  cris,  ai  rtcte  facU,  «i  niw  bdi, 

63fi.  nOD  eris. 

*  Credimns  cnira,  memoriae  illomm 
exddiiae,  quod  in  aacro  illo  episcoponim 

et  cleri  convenm  ad  promeTendam 

tionem  anam  beato  Feiro  soisqae 
M  ncceiMnibiu  fldem  et  inlyectioi 
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nidi  to  cBstoilt  fherebj  Ae  nh&n  rabaiBtmg  betwMn  the  empenr 
iKl  his  sobjecta.  He  bad  lendered  to  God  the  tilings  that  an  <>od's, 
lad  to  Cesar  the  thingn  that  were  Gesar'a.  Even  towards  Valentiman 
the  Seoood  and  his  mother  Justina,  Antbrose  had  nerer,  in  all  the 
diapates  irith  them,  taken  any  aach  Ubertiea.'  Hia  reaacouiig  is  not  ao 
■tnng  with  r^ard  to  tiie  oilier  exanqde,  of  po^Zwduffiaa.  He  sayB, 
the  pope  did  not  by  an;  meana  depoae  Chilaeno,  nor  absolve  his  sob- 
jaeta  from  their  oath  of  aUegiaooe  to  tum;  for  Ohildeiio  merely  bore 
the  MOHW  <^  king,  witiioat  poewanng  the  kingjiy  power.  Of  the  latter, 
dterefive,  he  did  not  need  to  be  d^irad.' 

Tet  the  baa  pmioimeed  br  the  pope  produced  a  great  e£foct  in 
Genaauy,  which  was  inoreaaed  by  the  prevuling  diasatisfiwtiiHi  with 
Henry's  gorenuaeiit.  The  biahop  Udo  of  Triers,  efter  tuB  retain  firom 
Borne,  avoided  all  intereourae  wim  the  aiHritoal  and  aecolar  eonnsellon 
of  the  emperor,  who  had  been  exeoDunonicated  by  the  pope.  He 
deelared  that,  by  hohling  iellewalup  with  the  excommmuoated  long, 
cne  became  invdred  in  the  saine  condition ;  that  only  at  lus  speoial 
ttqoeat,  perauasion  had  been  g^wited  him  by  the  pope,  of  oimreraiog 
with  the  xing ;  yet  evea  to  fam  the  communion  of  jmyer  and  of  the 
Lord's  taUe,  with  that  moDanb,  had  been  forbidden.  By  the  example 
aad  the  representatiaaa  of  Udo,  many  were  iadooed  to  draw  away 
ban  the  kmg.  But  the  men  of  the  ottter  part^  Boa|^  by  the  aim- 
mratB  shore  mentioned,  to  oonfinn  the  kmg  m  hia  renrtanoe  to  uie 
pope ;  they  maintained  that  an  ailnttary,  unjust  ban,  ou^t  not  to  be 
feared;  that,  in  such  a  oaae,  relipon  waa  only  enqiloyed  as  a  {wetext 
to  eoTw  pnvate  paeaioDB,  and  private  eoda.  They  called  upon  him  to 
toe  the  Bwoid,  which  God  bad  intrusted  to  him  aa  the  legithnat* 
sovereign  toe  the  punidmwnt  cS  evil  doers,  a^unst  the  eaenuea  of  Bie 
empre.  Batik  lanniagQ  found  a  ready  ear  on  the  part  <d  the  king. 
He  waa  iudined  uready  to  Ind  defiance  to  the  p^ial  baa,  and  to 
thieatoD  with  hia  kingly  authority  those  lAo  aided  with  the  pope's 
party.  But  as  the  number  of  those  who  went  over  to  that  party  was 
fWMtafttly  inoreadng,  aad  he  wanted  power  to  oarty  bis  threata  into 
euoation,  he  suddenly  adopted  quite  another  tone.  He  sought  to 
bend  the  minds  of  his  opponents  by  negotiationB ;  but  this  also  proved 
fruilteaa ;  and  they  were  already  on  the  p(»nt  of  proceeding  to  the 


In  the  year  1076,  the  Suabian  and  Saxon  princes  assembled  at 
lUmr.  Befi»e  this  aaaembly  appeared,  as  papal  legatee,  the  patriarch 
Sighaid  of  Aquileia,  and  the  biahop  Altmami  of  Passau,  a  man  emi- 
neat^  distii^uabed  for  his  atrict  {net/.  And  here  we  may  notiee  bow 


_-. „ ^OBOutntaiftOtfio  Mpu« 

Kdei.ctimpCTii,  Li,p.66.    Sad  ipH  quo  tmr  iRincipM,  rel  miljtei  nipablioM  i 

^_  ._.. inomdi-  r -^  -• ..--.—.--.. 1. 

,  Cwiari 

ociiit,qiii  ' 
tditdpU- 

- tio  muun  > ,_ 

BlOk  mu  eodMiM  ptriter  Mqae  Ipd  Im-  aliquo 


ipemtoru  Mii  com 
•Lib.  I,  p.  17.    * 
l,llMnddeadaw*edociut,qiii    darichiti  nihil  omnioo  iwiu  patetue 
n  ecdenatika  cocrcnit  ditcipU-    digniUUit  baboiue  deaciiDUnr,  Uaae 
Ecc*  illA  wuoBuaiMiettla  qoan    OMUprobatnr,  qnod    non  foerit    aon 
«  eodMiM  ptriter  Mqae  Ipd  Im-    aliqtiorain   tin  nctor,  qooiian  k 
ratoa  Tbeodoikk,  ^dm  nunc  prodendi   lepodo  didnr. 


, „ilmiiletob<aqu«! 

imS,  ted  em,  qnu  Cu>«lf  tnnt,  CMiari        *  L^  l,j>.  17.    Quandoqiiideai  ille  Eil- 
<tqu«IM,DMnddeadaeMedociiit,qiii    darichiu  nihil  omnioo  rwiu  patetUiuTel 
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lar^  a  party  stood  up  for  the  pope  from  among  liicae  who  felt  m 
Benoofl  regard  for  reli^on.  Serwal  laTmea,  who  had  reDOoaced 
important  statdons  and  great  wealth  for  the  porpoae  of  dOTodng  them- 
selves  to  a  stricijy  ascetio  life,  now  appeared  pnbliclj  aa  adrocstas 
of  the  papal  pmciples.  These  refused  to  hold  communion  with  any 
one  who  maintained  ftm'il'n'-  intercourse  with  long  Henry  afler  his 
excommonicatiin),  till  each  had  peisoDally  obtuned  absolntion  from 
bi^op  Altmann,  tiie  prelate  empowered  by  the  pope  to  bestow  it.  After 
a  deliberation  of  seTen  days,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  electitH) 
of  a  new  king.  Henry,  after  a  variety  of  ftnitless  negotiations  with 
the  opposite  party,  among  whom  partly  the  political,  partly  the  reli- 
ffova  mterest  predominated,  determined  to  give  way.  An  agreement 
was  entered  into,  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  should  be  invited  to  riafc 
Angsborg  on  tiie  festival  of  the  porification  of  Mary ;  there,  in  % 
nnmerooa  assembly  of  the  princes,  all  accosationB  a^nst  tlie  king 
shoold  be  presented,  and  then,  after  the  pope  had  heard  what  bol£ 
parties  had  to  say,  the  deciaon  should  be  left  with  lum.  If  tbe  king, 
by  any  fonlt  of  his  own,  remuned  excommunicated  a  year,  he  should 
be  considered  forever  ioo^nble  of  holding  the  goventneDt.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  should  abstun  from  all  intercourse  with  die  excommaiu- 
oated,  and  live  in  Speier,  as  a  private  man.  Henry  the  Fourth  agreed 
to  all  the  couditioDS  pr(^>o«ed  to  him,  severe  as  ther  were ;  and  as 
evei^ihing  was  now  depending  on  lus  being  absolved  from  the  papal 
ban,  in  order  that  he  nught  be  able  to  negotiate  on  equal  fooling  with 
the  princes,  so  he  determmed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  pope  himself  in  Italy, 
before  the  latter  could  come  to  Qermany.  Ha  waa  willing  to  risk 
everything  to  obttun  absolution. 

A  few  days  previous  to  Christmas,  in  tlie  mrasnally  cold  winter  of 
1076-77,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  wife  and  little  son,  attended 
only  by  one  individual,  of  no  rank.  Meantime,  the  ambassadore  of  the 
German  princes  had  come  to  the  pope,  and,  m  compliance  with  tiieir 
inritatjon,  the  latter  set  out  tm  hu  journey,  exiting  to  reach 
Augsbnrg  at  the  appcHnted  lime,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1077  }i 
tJthough  his  fi^enda  advised  him  not  to  undertake  this  joomey,  proh- 
ably  because  they  feared  the  power  of  Gregory's  enemies  m  Italy. 
It  had  been  agreed  upon,  that,  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  delegates 
frtim  the  prmcea  should  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  esoorting  him  to  Aug^mrg.  Twenty  days  before  the  time 
appointed,  the  pope  set  out  on  his  journey.  Meanwhile  came  also  the 
messengers  of  king  Henry,  throngh  whom  the  latter  pronused  bita 
every  satiafaclacm  and  amendment,  and  urgency  begged  for  abao- 
Inticw.  Gregory,  however,  vronld  not  meddle  witli  the  matter ;  he 
only  loaded  him  with  severe  reproaches  Sat  his  transgreaamB.' 

'  It  ti  evident  ftom  the  mria  of  Ong-  namelj',  th«t  Gtefforr  came  to  Lombwdy 
OTj  himself  in  bla  letter  to  the  Oennuu,  at  (he  reqiuM  ^  uie  latter,  nho  UatSi 
Hatui  XX,  f.  3BS,  that  thij  was  the  reuoa    focdi  u  mediator  between  the  king  naA 
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If,  vieving  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  pope's  rigidly  conmBtent 
s^atem,  we  might  perhaps  approve  of  Gregory'8  conduct  towardfl  the 
tHtoknt  Henry,  yet  ire  cannot  fail  to  misa  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  humbUd  man,  diat  spirit  of  lore  which  proceeds  from  a  pure 
gospel ;  we  perceive  in  it  nothing  bat  the  stiff  firmness  of  a  self-will, 
vhich,  spUTTiing  all  hnman  feelings,  goes  Btnught  onw&rd  to  the  mark 
on  which  it  has  once  fised. 

The  prombed  escort  from  Gennany  found  it  imposenble,  on  account 
of  the  many  difficulties  they  met  with,  to  make  their  appearance  at 
the  time  appointed  ;  and  Gregory's  jonrne?  to  Germany  was  hindered 
by  various  circumstances.  Meanwhile  Henry  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
the  reception  he  there  met  with,  stood  in  melancholy  contrast  with 
hia  flctu^  situation.  A  large  party  exult«d  at  his  appearance  :  the 
nmnerouB  opponents  of  Gregory,  among  the  biBhops  and  nobles,  hoped 
to  gain  in  the  king  a  head  to  their  party ;  and  they  were  ready  to 
do  anything  in  his  service.  Gregory,  being  fiilly  aware  of  the  fickle- 
niindedness  of  the  young  king,  felt  uncertain  whether  such  a  reception 
would  not  produce  a  change  in  his  disposition,  and  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. In  this  nocertunty  mUx  regard  to  his  own  sitnaljon,  he 
betook  himself  fbr  a  while  to  the  caatle  of  his  enthuaiastic^y  devoted 
fiiend,  the  powerfnl  Margravine  Mathilda  of  TuBcany.' 

Bat  Henry,  for  the  present,  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get 
himself  absolved  from  the  ban.  Before  him,  went  the  ezcommimioated 
bishops  and  nobles  of  Germany,  in  the  habit  of  pemtenta,  barefoot  and  in 
woollen  ^rmenta,  to  beg  aheolutioD  from  the  pope.     The  latter  listened, 


and  M  ft  Mpnii  ia  Iub  correqMiadam  donoricttenortheCod.Bunberg.ap.  IBS 

vidi  Imi.    Tm  ealliBuailic  demudnaM  of  Qai  edun  qnui  foelore  qnodun  ffraTiuimi 

the  HUM  «lrict  and  pioiu  personi  of  the  Bcamitali  lotam  ecclesiam  repleiU  do  cou' 

■ga  twiiBes  in  favor  of  Gregory.    The  ac-  Ticia    et    cohabiiatione   alienu    mnlieni 

eui&tta  (t  hia  jnoit  vialent  eoemiei,  who  ftmiliarioii,  qium  nccene  nt    In  qua  r* 

bnnght  w  nun;  abanrd  durgei  agahiu  Tereamdu  nottra  muii  quam  caiua  labo* 

bin.  certajnlj  cannot  be  regarded  as  tmal-  rat,  qanm  h&ec  genemis  qaerela  oatcQiqne 

woithy  (vidennt.    It  w»t  nalnral,  that  ihrj  personoerit,  omnia  jadicia,  omnia  decreta 

•koau  knul  themadvM  of  tfai*  oMiNctiaii  p«  femina*  in  aede  aposlolica  actitari,  de- 

tt  Qltgarj,  for  tha  pmpow  o(  tbrowing  niqae  per  feminaa  lotum  orbem  eccleaiao 

>B>pieun  OS  tbe  cluuvclar  of  this  «evere  adiniDiilrnri.    The  imp&rdal  Lartibert  of 

ceowr  of  die  morals  of  the  clergT  with  re-  Aschaffenbniv  renuiks  concernine  the  re- 

Kard  (0  ihia  Ten  point,  and  tberaby  to  place  laiioaof  Haihildaio  the  pope;  luiqDam, 

aia  Kal  for  tho  laws  of  the  ralibacf  of  pairi  Tel  domitio  aedulum  exhibebat  offl- 

^nu  in  an  nnfuvorable  point  of  light,  dum.    He  then  refers  to  Ibe  misinterpreto- 

That  fiera  iMonent  of  the  Uildefarandiaa  tions  pot  on  this  relation,  which  prwmded 

paity,  liishap  Waltnm  of  NaDiabnrg,  inti'  from  the  friend*  of  HEarj,  and  particulartj 

malea  Ibii  supidoo  against  the  pope,  bow-  from  the  opponents  of  the  lavs  orcclibncy 

erer,  in  aach  a  war,  Chat  it  is  eaij  CO  see  among  the  elei^,  and  sajs  of  these  :  Sed 

bow  Itule  reason  be  himself  had  for  regard-  apad  onuies  sanuni  aliqiud  sapienlaa  Inea 

ing  it  ai  well-groanded.    Apolog.  1,  ii,  c.  clarias  constabat,  falsa  esse,  qoae  diceban- 

3S.  Halhilda  ilia  po»l  octavnm  qnoqne  an-  tar.    Nam  et  papa  tarn  eximie  Cam^na 

Dnrn,  qno  defuneins  est  Hitdebrand  fkmil-  apostolice  ricim  insticnebat,  nt  nee  inint. 

iaris   ejus,   defcndit  promptissime  contra  mam  ginistri  mmoris  macnlam  conrer**- 

Kdem  apostolicam  (Onibcrt's  partjj  etcon-  tionis  ejus  iablimicas  admitteret  et  ilia  ia 


(cneraTilplanmia  scaerae  snspiciOD 

miam.    HcBiy.hitlMpof  8peier,e: 
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it  is  tne,  to  their  petition ;  but  hs  raqoired  of  them  such  proofii  of  thrir 
repentance,  as  would  be  calculated  to  leave  a  right  lasting  impresaoa 
(m  men  so  iattred  to  luxury.  Each  of  the  bishops  was  obliged  to 
remain  from  morn  to  evening  shut  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  in  his  pemteit- 
tial  raiment,  partaking  only  of  the  most  meagre  diet,  ^en  he 
allowed  them  to  come  before  him  and  gave  them  absolution,  after 
mildly  reprovmg  them  for  their  transgreBsions,  and  ezbor^g  them  to 
gnard  against  each  conduct  for  tlie  future.  When  they  took  tb^ 
wave  of  him,  he  strictly  charged-  them  to  abstun  &om  all  fellowship 
witfa  king  Henry,  till  he  had  become  reconciled  with  Ae  church ;  only 
for  the  parpoee  of  exhorting  turn  to  repentance,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  converse  with  him. 

But  Gregory  proceeded  more  harshly  with  Qie  young  king  himself. 
I^rst,  he  repelled  the  urgent  entreaties  of  that  pnoce,  and  the 
intercessions  of  Mathildis,  of  the  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny  who  was  the 
king's  god-father,  and  of  many  others,  who  implored  bis  compasaion  oq 
the  young  monarch.  He  says  himself,  in  bis  letter  to  the  Gennana  : 
"  AH  were  surprised  at  his  unusual  severity,  and  many  imaged 
they  perceived  in  it  a  tyruinic&l  cruelty."'  He  perasted  in  requir- 
ing that  everything  should  be  referred  over  to  the  trial  which  was  to 
be  instituted  at  the  appointed  conventioninQermany.  At  length,  ho 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  and  intercesuooa  poured  in  upon  him,  hut 
required  t^  king  Henry  still  severer  proo&  of  lus  repentance  than 
be  had  demuided  from  those  bishope.  The  king,  aAer  having  laid 
aside  all  the  inmgnia  of  his  imperial  rank,  and  clodied  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  penitent,  was  admitted  into  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  castlo 
of  Canossa,  where  he  waited  fasting,  during  three  days,  in  the 
rough  winter  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1077,  till  at  length,  oa 
the  fourth  day,  the  pope  admitted  lum  to  his  presence.  He  gave  him 
absoIutioD  nnder  the  condition,  that  he  should  appear  before  the 
proposed  general  assembly  in  Germany,  where  the  pope  would  listen 
to  uie  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  what  he  had  to  say  in 
defence  of  himself,  and  ^ve  his  decision  accordingly.  Till  then,  he 
should  utterly  renounce  the  government,  and,  if  be  obtuned  it  agun, 
bind  himself  to  support  the  pope  in  everything  requisite  for  the  mun- 
tenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  If  hefuledto  observe  this  condi- 
tioD,  he  should  a^in  fall  under  the  ban.'  And  the  abbot  Hugo  of 
Clnny,  aud'severid  persona  present,  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  oraers, 
pledged  themselves  that  the  king  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
compact.  The  pope  then  celebrated  the  mass  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  of  a  numerous  multitude.  When  he  had  consecrated  the 
host,  he  observed,  while  taking  a  portion  of  it,  that  he  had  been 

■till  nndtdited;  that  he  wu  boand  b;  no 
Qliligation  lo  the  king;  ■dbur[oliusn«Jn>tii 
□tusa suspeDBii  ml  M:iatisnai  Don  uiCer 
DoUi  Tcro  in  aotna  non  apMiolicae  uverit«-  regi  obligatos  esse,  niii  qaod  puro  aennoaa 
tiiBnivilalem,  tctlqunu  ^rannicae  TeritiL-  licotnahli  moiestea  diximos,  qnibus  eant 
tb  crodelitalem  eaie  clamanmt.  ad  uhileia  el  hoDorem  aaum  aul  cum  jus. 

'  In  bii  letter  to  the  Oemumi,  Oregoiy  tilia  aat  cam  minericordia  line  noslrae  iittt 
iTP«al»  kUo  to  th(  &ctthu  btoi; thing  wu    UUoi  uiiinM  {Mikolo  ai^aTare  pomaua. 
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MCToed  hj  his  enemiea  id  G«niiaiiT  of  man;  ofienoea.  Trae,  he  ooold 
InQg  fonwd  many  iTitnessefl  of  his  ionocence.  But  he  chose  nthei 
to  appeal  to  the  testamony  of  God  thsn  to  that  of  man  ;  and  fn  the 
pnrpose  of  refiitang,  in  the  shortest  way,  all  those  charges,  he  here 
called  on  God  himaelf  to  witness  his  innocence,  while  he  now  took,  in 
averzing  it,  the  body  of  Ihe  Lord.  Let  Ahni^ty  God  now  declare 
him  free,  if  he  was  innocent,  or  cause  the  partakbg  of  the  body 
of  Christ  to  prove  his  immodiate  destmotion,  if  he  was  goil^.  Gre^ 
ofy  regarded  this,  hke  hia  contemporaries,  as  a  judgment  of  Goaf; 
■lui  such  an  appeal  to  the  divine  decision  by  a  miracle  was  in  perfect 
faarmony  irith  ha  whole  mode  of  thinking.  With  the  greatest  compo- 
Bore  he  partook  of  the  holy  supper,  which  to  him — since,  according  to 
lus  own  reU^ooB  conviction,  this  was  really  subjecting  Mmself  to  a 
judgment  of  God — would  have  been  impossible,  if  in  his  conunence 
be  had  felt  that  he  was  gniltr.  In  veiy  deed,  therefore,  it  was  the 
testimoiiy  tt  a  tranquU  conscience,  and  cm  the  assembled  multitude 
(to  whom  this  appeared  as  such  a  triumph  of  innocence  as  if  the  voice 
it  God  had  spoken  directly  from  heaven)  it  must  have  made  a  most 
powerful  imprewont  With  a  loud  shout  of  approbation  it  was  accepted 
Dy  the  wh<d6  assembly ;  and  praise  to  the  God  who  had  so  glorified 
innocence,  rung  oat  from  every  mouth.  When  the  shouts  of  ue  mul- 
titude had  somewhat  abatod,  Uie  pope  tamed  with  the  remunder  of 
the  host  to  tiie  young  king,  and  invited  him  to  attest  his  i 


of  an  the  charges  bron^t  against  him  from  Germany,  by  doing  the 
same.  Then  tiiere  wonld  be  no  occasion  for  the  trial  which  it  had 
been  proposed  to  hold  in  Gennany ;  for  all  human  judicatories  were 
liable  to  error ;  and  then  he  himself  would,  from  that  moment,  stand 
forth  as  Henry's  defender.  But  Henry  was  neither  suffioiendy  sure 
of  his  own  innocence  nor  sufficiently  hardened  agfunst  reli^ous  im- 
^essirais,  to  subject  himself,  uncertain  of  the  result,  to  such  an  ordeal. 
He  turned  pale  at  the  proposal,  whispered  with  his  attendants,  sou^t 
evuiius,  and  finally  requested  the  pope  to  leave  everything  to  be 
decided  by  the  trial  to  be  had  in  Germany.  He  pledged  himself,  by 
oath,  to  refer  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  in  Giennany  to  the  pope's 
deoaiou,  and  to  insure  his  safety,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  himself,  in 
his  journey  to  Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  Gregory  invited 
him  to  a  repast,  conversed  with  him  in  a  fiiendly  manner,  and  then 
^■nuaaed  turn  with  serious  admomtions. 

The  qnestion  here  arises,  whether  the  pope  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
efibcthig  this  reoMiciliation  wiUi  king  Heniy  ?  The  enemies  of  Greg- 
<HT  (Aiuff  himi  with  having  persecuted  him  from'the  bej^nning,  on  a 
calcalated  plan  (k  brining  about  his  utter  ruin,  and  of  usmg  every- 
thing as  a  means  to  accomplish  this  end.  If  Henry  obeyed,  and 
re&iuned  entirely  fraax  exeroising  his  kingly  authority  till  that  assem- 
bly could  meet  in  Germany,  then  he  woidd,  by  that  very  act,  render 
Imoetf  c<Kitemptible  ;  while  the  power  (^  the  anti-emperor,  about 
whose  election  men  were  already  busying  themselves,  would  become 

'  80  Uihop  Waltna  of  IbaiDlbBtg,  In  hia  WoA  De  nnitatt  ecdtdM  et  In^srii, 
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iboTe  and  more  confinned.  Or  if  he  ^  not  fdlfil  &a  oaaAxHm,  aa 
opporttmity  would  be  j^rren  the  pope  to  aoonee  him  of  violating  tiie 
agreement,  and  anin  to  pronounee  the  ban  Tipcm  him.  In  what  light 
would  Gregoiy,  with  Qaa  fine-span  plan  of  rerenge,  reqninng  him  to 
torn  the  mofit  saered  aets  mto  a  means  of  deoeptifm,  have  to  be 
Mgardedt  If  after  hanng  granted  Ung  Henry  absolatiiHi,  he  bad  atill 
bmn  aUe  to  say  to  the  euemiea  of  that  monarch,  who  were  disaatie&ed 
with  this  step,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  said  in  a  lettor,  Ihat "  they 
sbonld  give  ^emselves  no  troable  aboat  what  he  bad  done ;  he  wu 
mlv  going  to  send  them  back  Henir,  loaded  with  deeper  goilt,"'  what 
diabolical  maUce  and  hypocrisy  1  Well  mi^t  Waltram  of  Naamborg 
say,  "  he  djamiased  him  m  peace;  but  peace  snch  ae  Jndas  pretended, 
not  snch  as  Christ  bestowed."*  Witii^perfeot  jostice  nn^t  he  ezclum, 
in  view  of  such  an  act  of  dopUcity : "  This  is  not  acting  like  a  saocesaor 
of  Peter ;  this  ia  not  feeding  GhriBt's  sheep,  to  send  one  away  loaded 
with  still  heavier  goilt,  ana  one  too  Yrba  repented  <^  bis  &nlt.  Tins 
was  not  actiDg  like  a  priest  of  oar  Lord,  who  himself  says  in  the  gospel, 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over  one  anner  that  rnventell^  tW 
over  mnety  and  nine  j«st  men  that  need  no  repentaitos."' 

But  we  are  listening  to  the  words  of  a  paasionate  antagonist.  The 
Imgoage  of  party-passion,  oa  eithw  nde,  is  to  be  heard  with  distmst. 
Who  conld  penetrate  into  Gregory's  heart,  so  as  to  be  sore  of 
tita  dispontion  in  which  be  acted  7  He  reascming  &om  an  aetmd 
result  to  a  deliberate  purpose  ia  always  most  unsaM.  Even  Ihoii^ 
Gregory  had  sud  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  or  something  like  it,  itu, 
a  great  deal  depends  on  tlie  question,  in  what  ooonectioB  he  aud  it, 
and  whether  with  some  condition  or  in  an  niuxHidilaoned  muner. 
Hm  digni^  and  seltreepect  which  Gregoi?  ever  ezhitnta  in  las  pablie 
communications,  render  it  eztremdy  nnlutely,  that  he  would  sofier 
himself  to  be  hurried  by  paaaon  to  utter  words  so  moch  in  mmtrft- 
diction  with  those  qualiti».  In  granting  king  Henry  ab»(dution, 
Gregory  assuredly  sidd  nothing  to  him  which  conld  have  been  de- 
igned to  deceive  him.  He  gave  him  plamly  enou^  to  understand, 
tlAt  all  was  depending  on  his  fntore  behavior.  He  even  petmsted  in 
declaring  that  the  wutle  matter  was  reserved  for  the  trial  wluob  was 
to  take  place  under  his  presidency  in  Germany ;  earlier  than  tlus, 
nothing  was  to  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
government.*  By  Au  otm  judicial  deoiaon,  everything  should  be  set 
to  ri^ta  in  Germany ;  and  only  in  case  he  submitted  whoUj,  to  this, 

'Na  itiliK^ciHiqiimiMiailpaUIionm  geUoDaBiinudiaUigUdlnm  fieri  in  eotlo 

enm  reddo  toUi.  Niper  uno  peocMore  pmwiiWnthun  ageiite, 

'  CooMniiiig  Hem; :  IHiiiiwH  wt  In  qiuun  taper  nonaginta  norttn  jiutis,  qui 

ai,  qnalem  adIicA  pMon  Jodu  iiinn*  non  indiwit  pomfientin. 

t;  DOn  qulem  ChtWDi tdlqalL  *  Ai  Eb  (hi  in  hi*  letter,  in  wUdi  be 

- '  His  wotdi:  C«ne  calpabilioiem  fiuers  npocted  to  Ofi  Oennana  liie  tmuactiona 

•liqaem,  pnkedpne  uilem  regon,  qnem  wflh  Benr^,  ep.  It,  IS.    lu  adhac  totins 

praedptt  Fetnu  uimtolttf  honorifiMrs,  boo  negotii  eann  supenw  ait,  nt  et  adTentiu 

non  eet  orw  Clinui  pweefe.    Cnlpabilia-  noMer  et  coonlionim  Tesffonun  yi^nimi- 

lem,  inquun,  &cere,  praecipne  muh,  qnem  tM  permaxime  neceswria  esse  videatinir. 

poeniteat  calptlnlem  eziBtere,  bae  non  eBt,  Comp.  tha  resia^  alreed;  qootod,  p.  1 14, 
Mcndolem  Domini  cue,  com  ^M  In  OTiB-'  inilieiw(e> 
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oodM  Heniy  calculste  on  a  lasting  peace  witii  the  pope.  Aa  to  the 
bet,  therefore,  tbe  remarks  of  Waltram  with  regard  to  the  precariooa 
pOBttion  of  the  emperor,  however  he  might  act,  were  correct ;  though 
it  eamiot  be  said  of  &e  pope  that,  from  the  first,  he  only  became 
reconciled  to  Henry  in  appearance,  and  bad  notbing  else  in  view 
than  his  utter  destmotion.  He  acted  thus,  impelled  by  that  reckless 
and  perserering  resolution  with  which  he  followed  out  false  principles. 
He  eacnficed  to  his  consistency  the  true  interests  of  the  misled  king 
and  the  well-being  of  tbe  German  people.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, ih&t  it  was  Henry  who,  harried  on  by  tlie  force  of  circumstances, 
fint  broke  tjie  terms  of  the  treaty. 

When  be  returned  back  to  his  finends,  and  with  them  rehired  to  tbe 
ttstes  of  Lombardy,  he  found  the  tone  of  feeling  there  very  much 
altered.  Men  were  highly  indignant  at  tbe  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  made  to  humble  himself  before  the  detested  Gregory.  They 
were  upon  tike  point  of  renountnng  him ;  they  were  for  nominating  his 
■on  emperor,  and  with  tbe  latter  marching  straight  to  Rome.  As  thea 
Henry  had  so  many  enemies  in  Germany,  as  he  could  not  place  any 
great  reliance  on  the  pope,  and  as  be  bere  found  a  considerable  party, 
who  were  willing  to  do  anything  for  him  if  he  would  place  himself  in 
their  hands,  he  now  went  over  wholly  to  this  dde.  He  allied  him- 
self once  more  with  Gregory's  enemies,  acted  once  more  as  monarch, 
and  resumed  once  more  the  connsellors  whom  the  pope  had  ezcom- 
■mmcated.  As  the  earlier-appointed  assembly  in  Germany  could  not 
be  hoiden,  tlie  states  dissatisfied  with  king  Henry  appointed  anolber 
•saembly,  to  meet  in  tbe  beginning  of  March  1077,  and  invited  the 
pope  to  be  [sesent  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and  tranquillity 
to  Gennany.  But  this  also  was  prevented  by  Gregory's  detentjon  in 
Italy.  Gregory  sent  to  Germany  two  legates,  who  reported  to  ths 
BBBembly  what  causes  had  Mndered  him  from  coming  to  Gennany, 
and  left  it  to  them  to  provide,  as  they  deemed  best,  for  the  necessities 
of  the  empire.  At  this  assembly,  Rudolph  duke  of  Suabia  was  elected 
king  in  Hmiy's  place.  Althou^  the  pope  was  doubtless  already 
reac^ved  to  renew  the  ban  agunst  Henry,  if  the  latter  did  not  alter 
his  ctoiduet,  yet  he  still  passed  no  definitive  sentence.  He  declared 
Uouelf^  at  fint,  neatnd  between  the  two  parties,  and  named  both  tbe 
princes  kings  in  bis  letters,  and  reserved  it  to  himself,  when  he  should 
rat  Germany,  to  decide  which  party  had  the  right.  Meanwhile,  in 
Gennany,  much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides.  The  two  parties  per 
secnted  each  other  with  nnrelenlane  ferocity.  State  and  church  were 
rent  in  [aeeea  by  tiiese  quarrehi,  while  Gregory  quietly  looked  on,  and 
by  bis  uubigoous  declarations  and  acts  kept  wp  the  contest.  He  ex- 
pressed his  pain  <  at  seeing  so  many  thousand  Oiristians  M  viclime  to 
temporal  and  eternal  death  throng  tbe  pride  of  one  man ;  at  seeing 
Ae  Christian  reUgioa  and  the  Roman  cnurch  thereby  prostrated  to 
die  ground.  He  did  not  declare,  however,  whom  he  meant  by  this 
indindoal.     He  only  called  upon  Uie  Gennans  to  renounce  obeuence 

■  Eld  lid,  in  Cod.  Babenbcrg.  Eccard.  I.  U,  f.  ISl. 
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to  tfa«  proud  mtm,  wbo  hindered  him  from  oonuDg  to  Oennany ;  on 
the  otber  hand  to  obe7  htm  who  showed  himself  devoted  to  &e  apos- 
toHeal  see.  He  parfiBanB  of  Radolph  fierce!?  reproached  him  with 
hindering,  by  Mm  ambiguoos  conduct,  the  decraon  of  a  qnairel,  into 
irhicb  &ey  at  leaBt  had  suffered  tiieioselveB  to  be  drawn  in  obedience 
to  tbe  papEfl  see,  when  on  the  otiier  hand,  hy  a  distinct  declaration,  he 
oonld  bring  the  natter  to  an  end.  But  Gregory  was  not  moved  by 
ttiis  language  to  depart  from  his  plan.  He  exhorted  the  Germans  to 
fidelitj,  and  testified  hie  finsneas  by  declaring  himself  resolved  to 
alnde  nnawervin^y  by  the  principles  on  which  he  had  always  acted, 
without  regarding  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  by  wluch  king  Henry 
vaa  deftndkd  and  he  himself  accused  of  harshness  towards  tlmt 
prinoe.i  When,  however,  in  the  year  1080,  the  weapons  of  Badolph 
met  with  continual  soccess,  ^e  pope  finally,  at  a  Roman  synod,  passed 
tbe  definitive  sentence.  He  prononnced  anew  the  ban  on  king  Henry, 
because  by  his  means  the  assembly  in  Germany  had  been  prevented 
ttom  meeting,  and  he  recognized  Rudolph  as  emperor,  sending  him  a 
orown,  inscribed  with  a  motto  in  correspondence  with  the  principles 
<^  his  connstont  theocratacal  system,  cltuming  to  himself,  as  Peter's 
mccesBOT,  fnll  poww  and  authority  to  decide  the  contest  concerning 
flie  election  of  an  emperor  in  Germany.'  But  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  him  also  to  understand,  that  he  should  not  yield  an  iota  of  the 
bw  agunst  tnvestitare. 

It  was  now,  however,  for  the  first  time,  (hat  Gregory's  firmness  was 
Rally  to  be  pat  to  tjie  test ;  fi)r  as,  in  this  same  year,  duke  Rudolph 
lost  lus  life  m  a  battle  on  the  Elstor,  although  again  viotorious,  so 
Henry  saw  himself  no  longer  prevented  from  directing  lus  ooune 
again  to  Italy.  After  sentence  of  deposition  had  already  been  passed, 
at  a  previous  council  of  Mentz,  by  a  small  number  of  bishopa  t^ 
Henry's  party,  on  Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  same  tiimg  was  reflated 
by  a  more  numerous  assembly,  hdd  at  Brixen,  of  those  dissatasfied  widi 
the  Hildebrandian  principles  of  government  from  Italy  and  Germany. 
Characteristic  of  the  Sfnnt  of  this  assembly,  are  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Gregory ;  that  he  boasted  of  being  favored  with  di- 
vine revelations,  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  he  was  ^ven 
to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Berengar.> 
One  of  Gregory's  opponents,  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was 
chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  the  Third.  But  tlus  arbi- 
trary proceeding  appeared  too  much  like  a  political  movement  to  have 
the  least  influenoe  on  men's  reUgioos  convictions.     The  free-minded 

I  Huul  ConalL  tU.  3.    Qootqaot  I^tini  the  tune."    WbM  we  baTe  idd  aban  eoo- 

mit,  omnei  uuium  Henrid  prasiar  tdmo-  cemlng  tha  prindplci  at  Ihii  popa,  aa  A«t 

dnnpaacM  Undaot  ac  dcrendaut  et  per*  ar*  rnada  known  iauiiihiileuen,a*«w 

nlmUe  doritiae  ac  ImpietAtii  drck  enm  tne  aawhatwa  know  concerning  Uie  ijMcm  of 

KdftTEvanb  the  entire  partj,  prove*,  beyond  qncaliaii, 

■InJ^ripHaii:  "FMndeditPotni.Petnu  that  Gref^iy  bul  actoallf  in  bi«  mindaa 
ilijjii»m«  Bodolpho."  Plankjia  hil  biatorf  thai  these  wordi  UteraJly  contain- 
er the  papacy  (ii,  1,  p.  198)  lays,  certainly  *  Calbolicam  acqac  ■poi'toliciimfidenida 
with  injustice :  "The  pope,  in  thit  inicrip-  corporeet  lancuine  inqaaettioiiBVi  ponaa- 
tion,  probabl;  did  not  have  half  lo  much  tem,  haeretici  Berengarii  antiqnum  ducipo- 
iA  bia  thoD£;b(a,  ai  waa  anribntcd  to  him  in  liim,  diviuaiiouiita  ot  somniomiiciillDrea. 
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Udtop  Dietorio  of  Yerdmi,  rendered  famnu  by  lus  fid^ty  to  king 
Henry,  bad  been  indueed  to  take  s  part  in  these  proceedii^  of  the 
abore-mentioned  assembly  at  Menti ;  bat  be  soon  repented  of  it,  lus 
conscience  reproaching  biioa  for  tins  step.  He  suddenly  and  in  a  aecret 
manner  foisook  the  assembly,  and  felt  impelled  to  seek  absolation  from 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  whom  be  reoi^nzect  aa  die  lawM  pope.^ 

King  Henry  himself  felt  a  want  of  ooofidenoe  ia  his  cause.  He 
gladly  offered  his  hand  for  peace,  and  decUred  himself  ready,  before 
penetrating  &rther  with  Ins  army  into  Italy,  to  eater  into  negotiations 
for  that  pnrpose  with  the  pope.  Bat  the  latter  rttowed  no  dispoataoa 
to  yield  anything,  tboagh  his  friends  represented  to  him,  that  all  would 
go  orer  to  die  side  of  the  king  in  Italy,  and  that  no  help  was  to  be 
expected  from  Germany.  He  replied  that  for  lumself  it  was  aoi  bo 
Teiy  great  a  thing  to  be  left  destitute  of  all  help  firom  men.*  He  ex- 
horted tile  Oermaas,  not  t«  be  in  haste  about  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Rud<d[di.  He  prescribed  to  the  new  king, 
witooot  taking  any  notice  tS  his  own  perilous  mtuation,  in  an  imperft- 
tire  toae,  a  fi»m  of  oath  drawn  up  m  accordance  with  his  theocratie 
ajstem,  whereby  the  long  was  to  promise  that  he  would  futhfully 
obeerre,  as  became  a  genuine  Christian,  all  that  the  pope  should  com- 
mand in  the  name  of  true  obedienoe,'  and  consecrate  himself,  as  soon 
u  he  should  have  an  oppottomty  of  meeting  him  in  person,  a  mt^M 
taneti  Pari  a  iUiia. 

It  is  deserring  of  notice  that  the  pope,  who  had  shown  so  much 
strictnea  in  his  judicial  sentences  againM  married  priests,  now  yielded 
on  ttuB  p«nt,  for  the  moment,  to  tlie  force  of  drcnmetances ;  that 
because  Hen^s  party  ^uned  an  adTantage  &om  the  prerailing  dis- 
satisfaction with  tlw  laws  respeodng  oelibaey,  and  because  the  de&r 
cieney  of  eoolesiastios  who  would  hare  been  competent,  aooording  to 
the  ri^d  construction  of  those  eadier  laws  reBpecting  celibacy,  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  was  too  great,  he  deemed  it  beet  to  reomu' 
mend  to  his  legates  the  exertnse  of  mdulgence  in  tiiis  matter  till  mon 
qdet  times.* 

The  Bwne  inflexibili^  which  Gresory  opposed  to  kmg  Henry,  when 
that  monarch  was  presring  towar£  Rome,  he  stiU  maintained,  when 
besieged  during  two  years  in  Borne  itself.  No  f<M!ee  could  move  him 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  king,  with  whom,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  crown  him  emperor,  be  might  have  concluded  an  advao- 


--  -,  -    -   --         digniwi  .  . 

,  Abi«DantiaTi  ledBiiU  in  teda  obadisotiam,  fldelicar,  lient  oportet  Chrii. 

et  hoc  nna  lalioae  aUqna,  com  tumom,  obMrrabo. 

on  aadiiMor,  Bnditat  ducaUie-  *  Jib.  ix.  ep.  8.   Qnod  nro  da  saoeidotiT 

AbreDnntinl  biu  interrogaitu,  pUc«t  nobU,  at  in  pnwi 

inatioiiu  pro-  lenlaacwm  tun  propter  n^ndonm  tnri)«- 

,     ,     .1 sattiectiDiwm  tionei,  torn  Mian  pnmlwDonoraailnopimi 

poitb.  PetrnmsntcepU  tdlicM  qnis  puwunini  nui%  4|Bi  Gdel^M 

— i — .  — i_i..  ««-  oSeia  leligunia  petsolTanl,  pro  tempon 

ngortsa  ctutouiewB  Mmpeiimdo  dmatii 

Qnod  (mnxilhmi}  d  nobii,  qni  iDiiu  nfftent. 
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tageons  peace.  He  desjaaed  the  threats  of  the  BomaDB.  He  ebo&o 
rather,  aa  he  declared,  to  die  aa  a  martTT,  than  to  swerve  in  the  least 
from  (he  strict  line  of  justice.' 

At  length,  in  the  year  1084,  the  Bomsns,  tired  of  the  nege,  tod 
diacontented  vith  the  defiance  of  the  pope,  opened  their  gates  to  ting 
Henry  and  received  him  withdemonetrations  (^joj,  vhich  he  amwoneea 
to  hifl  friends  in  Genoany  as  a  triumph  bestowed  by  God  himself.* 
Gregory  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  caatle  of  St.  Aiigelo(doiinmi 
CresceDtii).  The  emper<w  gave  orders  for  convoking  a  mnaerons 
public  assembly,  in  which  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Gre^ry  and 
the  election  of  Clement  were  confirmed.^  At  the  blaster  festival,  the 
new  pope,  Clement,  consecrated  Henry  emperor,  and  the  Utter  socn 
departed  from  Rome.  By  the  Norman  duke,  Robert  Gniscard,  Greg- 
ory was  at  length  liberated  &om  his  confinement,  and  repured  to  Ci«- 
mona,  where  he  soon  after  died,  on  the  25th  f£  May,  1035.  Hts  last 
words  are  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  own  cwnotioD  of  the 
goodness  of  his  cause ;  they  were  as  follows :  "  I  hare  loved  ri^teoos- 
ness,  and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile."*  ^ese  words 
harmonize  at  least  with  the  conviction  which  Gregory,  in  bis  letters, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  eniressea  in  the  strongest  language ;  sad 
it  will  be  much  sooner  believed  titat  he  sealed  the  consistency  of  bis 
life  with  twA  words  than  that  he  testified  on  his  deathbed,  as  anotlier 
account  reports,'  his  repentance  at  the  controversy  which  be  had  ex- 
(nted,  and  recalled  the  sentence  he  had  pronounced  on  hia  adversaries. 
At  aU  events,  we  recognize  in  these  two  oppodte  accounts  the  mode 
of  thinking  which  prevwied  in  the  two  hostile  parties. 

Under  tJie  name  of  this  pope,  we  have  a  number  of  brief  "«»""■ 
relating  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  church,  called  lus  dictates 
(dictatus).  Although  oiese  mi^ipn^a  did  not  by  any  means  proceed 
fiem  bimself,  still,  they  contain  the  principles  which  he  sought  to  real- 
ise in  his  government  of  the  church,  tlie  principles  of  papal  almlutism, — 
dgnalizmg  that  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  him  as  the  author,  whereby  eveiruiing  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  decision  of  the  pope,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  emperors 
and  kin^,  as  over  all  the  preading  officers  of  the  church,  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  Most  of  these  inaxinrff  may  be  confirmed  by  passages 
from  his  letters. 

'  lib.  i^ep.  II.  «st  HDdebnnd,  scilicet  indomo  Cr«K«ntiL 

*  Thiu  the  emperor  wriue  Itmb  Bome  Qnein  Hildubiasdom  legal!  omniiim  eatdi- 

to   Sieteric,    Uinop  of  Terdan:  iDcred-  aatinm  (which  cenunlyu  exiegenled)  i 

ibile  Tidotor,  quod  Teiiuimom  probaCiiT,  totioi  popoli  Bonuiii  jadjcio  scui  ■bjectni 

qood  ftctora  eat  in  Rom«,  nt  it*  dicam,  et  eleettim  p^i ' "'- ' 

eani  decern  hominibtu  In  nobii  operatas  Mde  apoMoliee 

Mt  Dominm,  qnod  snteceiBor«8  noaoiai  manomn    ud , 

ibdsMDt  cam  decern  miUibiu,  nuncnlom  Clemente  oidinatom  et  c 

~"    ~  Bonunonmi  coimcrUiun  Id  die  ■.  Pucbae 


KLHii)  Mnnmo  triunplio  et  fide  prowqand  Icr.    Vol.  i,  p.  1«4,  IB96. 

•BntDoa,  in  tMrtnmirt  in  Domino  Adndili-  'Dilezi  Jiuiidam  «t  odi  iuqnitatem, 

ter  dtcKDOf,  quia  Iota  Boma  to  manu  noe<  propterea  morioc  in  exilio. 

taaMt,excep(oiUocailello,inqitocoiicIiuiii  *B7Sigebert«fG«inlikmniadLa. 
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A  contest  like  that  between  the  emperor  Henry  and  Gregory  the 
Sennth,  conlt)  not  be  bronght  to  a  termination  by  the  death  of  the 
latter;  for  althongh  the  quarrel  had  at  length  become  a  personal  one, 
stOI  there  ever  lay  at  bottom  withal,  a  conflict  of  opposite  party  teo- 
dencies  and  interests.  Gregory  was  the  hero  and  the  samt  of  the 
party  zealous  for  the  system  of  the  church  theocncy.  His  death  in 
nusfortane  appeared  to  that  party  a  martyrdom  fbr  the  holy  canse.* 
He  had,  moreover,  for  his  successors,  men  whom  he  himself  would  have 
selected  as  like-minded  with  himself,  and  as  persons  of  ability.  After 
the  first  of  these,  Victor  the  Third  (Gregory's  enthnatastic  admirer 
tiie  abbot  DesideriuB  of  Monte  Cassino),  had  died,  a.  d.  1087,  Otto, 
bishop  of  Oatia,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Second. 

Though  Urban  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  imperial  party,  which 
made  tiieir  own  pope,  Clement,  sovereign  in  Rome ;  stall,  events  by 
which  public  opinion  was  gradually  gained  over  to  his  ude,  were  in  his 
&Tor,  so  that,  even  when  banished  &om  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  be  was 
still  enabled  to  exercise  the  most  powerful  influence.  He  could  resume 
the  position  of  a  judge  over  princes ;  and  the  cause  in  which  he  did 
so,  was  one  where  the  pope  could  not  fail  to  appear  as  the  upholder  of 
the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
covenant ;  and  ihe  light  in  which  be  here  exhibited  himself,  waa  neces- 
sarily reflected,  greatly  to  bis  own  advantage,  on  the  whole  relation  in 
wluch  he  stood  to  his  age.  Philip,  king  of  France,  a  prince  accustomed 
to  gjve  free  indulgence  to  his  passions,  in  the  year  1092,  repudiated 
Us  lawM  wife.  Bertha,  with  the  intention  of  marrying  another,  Berth- 
rade,  who  had  left  her  lawful  husband,  the  count  of  Anjou.  He  found 
Insht^  cowardly  and  mean  enough  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of  bis- 
will.  But  the  truly  pious  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres,  a  prelate  distdn- 
gDished  for  the  conscientious  administration  of  his  pastoral  office, 
accustomed  boldly  to  speak  the  truth  to  princes  and  popes,  and  zealous 
in  contending  for  the  purity  of  morals  as  well  as  the  sacred  tenure  of 
the  marriage  covenant,"  was  of  ano&er  mind.  When  invited  to  attend 
the  king's  wedding,  he  declared  he  could  not  consent  to  do  so,  until, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  church,  the  lawfiilness  of  his  sep- 
aration from  his  firat  wife,  and  of  the  new  marriage,  had  undergone  a 
bit  investigation.  "  Whereas,  I  am  formaUy  summoned  to  Pans  with 
jour  wife,  cdnceming  whom  I  know  not  whether  she  may  be  your 
wife," '  he  wrote  to  the  king,  "  therefore  be  assured,  that  for  conscience' 
sake,  which  I  must  preserve  pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  name,  which  the  priest  of  Christ  is  bound  to  preserve 
towaraa  those  who  are  without,  I  would  rather  he  sunk  with  a  mill- 
stone in  the  depths  of  the  eea,  than  to  be  the  means  of  ^ving  o&ence 
to  the  souls  of  the  weak.  Nor  does  this  stand  in  the  least  contradic- 
&im  wiU>  the  fidelity  which  I  have  vowed  to  you ;  but  I  believe  I  shall 
beet  Tnaintain  that  fidelity  by  speaking  to  yon  as  I  do ;  since  I  am 

*  Thiu  the  abbot  and  cardinal  Gottfried    Serenth :  Qui  pro  defensione  hqiu  fid«i 

tY«ul6me,iiiipeakiiigof  theoppocitloQ    : ' ' "'-     '^~  * 

to  laj  innatitiire,  lajt  «t  Oxtg"^  the 
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eonnnced  that  for  von  to  do  aa  jroa  propose,  will  bring  great  injory 
opon  your  soul,  and  great  peril  to  your  crown."     Neitlter  by  threats 
and  violence,  nor  by  promisee,  could  the  pious  man  be  turned  in  the 
least  from  tJie  course  which  he  considered  right.     He  vehemently 
reproached  tiiose  bishops  who  neglected  th^  duty.     The  king's  anger 
agaiost  him  had  for  its  consequence,  that,  by  one  of  the  nobles,  his 
was  confiscated,  and  be  himself  put  under  confinement.    The 
I  of  the  dty  of  Chartres  now  combined  to  procure  the  release 
iab/yp  by  force  ;  but  he  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  language 
uch  s  proceeding.'     "  By  laying  houses  in  aahes,  and  plunder- 
»or,"  he  wrote  to  them,  "  ye  cannot  propitiate  God's  favor, 
)nly  provoke  his  vengeance ;  and  without  his  favor  nether  can 
ly  man  deliver  me.    I  would  not,  therefore,  that  on  my  account 
1  make  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  the  coioplunt  of  widows  go 
d'a  ear.     For  neither  is  it  befitting  that  I,  who  did  not  attain 
ahc^c  by  warlike  weapons,  should  recover  it  again  by  such 
'faich  would  not  be  the  act  of  a  shepherd,  but  of  a  robber, 
m  of  the  Lord  has  stricken  me,  and  is  still  stretched  out  over 
let  me  alone  to  bear  my  sorrow  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord, 
ndicates  my  cause  ;  and  wish  not  to  augment  my  misery  by 
making  otheis  wretched.     For  I  am  determined  not  only  to  suffer  in- 
carceration or  the  deprivation  of  my  ecclesiastical  rank,  but  even  to 
die,  rather  than  that  on  my  account  one  dnq>  of  blood  should  be  sjult." 
He  c^led  upon  huty  and  clergy,  instead  ot  attempting  to  effect  his 
liberation  by  such  means,  umply  to  pray  for  him;  for  prayer  liad 
raocured  the  deliverance  of  Peter,  Acts  12.     Tha  Idng  caused  bi^p 
Yves  to  be  informed  that  he  would  forbear  doing  him  a  great  harm, 
and  on  the  other  hand  bestow  on  him  great  favors,  if,  by  ^  interces- 
sion, he  would  obtain  leave  for  him  to  retun  Berthrade  a  abort  time 
longer ;  but  Yves  repelled  the  proposition  with  horror,  saying,  that 
nei^er  bribes  nor  deception  could  blot  out  any  man's  sin,  wMe  he 
resolved  to  perust  in  it.'    He  who  resolved  to  pendst  in  on,  could 
not  redeem  himself  from  its  guilt  by  alms  or  gifls.^    There  was  no 
help  for  the  king,  except  by  f^taimng  from  his  on,  and  si^>mittiDg 
hiniself  by  repentance  to  the  yoke  of  Christ ;  for  God  did  not  require 
men's  possessions  but  themselves  as  an  offering  in  order  to  their 
salvation.*    While  Yves  rejected   all   forcible,  he   employed   eveiy 
lawful  means  which  the  existing  constitutdon  of  the  church  put  into  his 
hands,  to  procure  victory  to  the  side  of  the  righteous  cause.     He 
^plied  to  pope  Urban  Uie  Second,  and  was  strongly  supported  by 
him.    This  pontiff  addressed  a  severe  letter  of  repr«}t  to  the  French 
bishops  who  had  su&red  themselves  to  be  used  as  mere  instruments 
of  the  king's  pleasure,  and  threatened  the  king  with  the  ban,  if  he 
did  not  separate  from  Berthrade.     He  demanded,  under  the  same 

'  Sp.  so.                                 '£p.  47.  penuuere.    Nemo  in  p«ccato  mo  perdn- 

'  Hb  wiitM  to  th«  Maiahal  oF  the  ro;aI  ni«  voEens  peccitam  sdiud  potsiit  aliqiu 

Gonrt  (Depifet) :  Ex  uctoritate  diriiu  hoc  eleemoijni  tbI  lAlKtione  redimere. 

cariCati  lua  reeciibo,  qoU  doIU  redemp-  *  Cum   Detu  dod  dosItb,  Md  IMS  ad 

tioi>«  reL   ccdnmatMione   quia    poccatom  ulutem  Doatiain  RqnirM. 

■nun  potent  abolcre,  qnundin  vtUt  in  m 
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tinCKt,  tiie  Eben6on  of  Yres.  Uis  demand  was  oompHed  with ;  but 
Ute  iiHji^t  of  papal  autiiority  still  could  not  do  th«  work  thoron^y. 
A  oomunl,  wluch  assembled  at  Bheims  in  1094,  oae«  more  allowed 
itself  to  be  dotennined  by  its  dependsnoe  on  tiie  king,  and  cited 
btsbOT)  Yves,  who  wa6  ai^mated  by  a  dSeront  spirit,  before  its  in- 
basal,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  high-treaeon  and  of  violating  his 
oatli  of  slteraanee  to  tiie  kmg.  Tree  protested  agmnst  the  compe- 
tency of  this  tribanal,  and  appealed  to  the  pope ;  and  in  a  letter 
relating  to  dda  matter,'  he  said,  "  The  charge  of  high-treaewt  fell  with 
more  juBlaee  apos  those  who  by  tlieir  treaoherous  compliance  had  done 
the  king  most  harm, who  had  shrunk  from  applying  sharper  remedies 
for  heaKng  the  wound,  when  milder  iHies  were  unaTailiag.""  "  If  yoa 
had,  nHh  me,  held  bet  to  Hoe  principle,"  he  writes  to  them,  "  yo« 
would  have  already  restored  our  patient  to  health.  Owader  whether, 
so  long  as  yoa  ne^ct  to  do  this,  you  evince  that  perfect  fidelity  to  die 
Ung  whioh  ycrn  are  bound  to  show ;  whether  yoa  rightly  discharge  the 
du^  of  Toor  calHng.  Let  the  king,  &en"  concluded  tiiis  pious  man, 
in  a  tndy  apostoli(»l  Bjnrit,  "  do  towards  me  what,  under  God'e  per^ 
nisaon,  he  may  jJeaee  uid  be  able  to  do.  Let  lum  shut  ms  up,  or 
duit  me  out,  and  deprive  me  of  the  protection  of  tiie  law.  By  the 
inejstatMn  and  under  tbe  guidance  cf  the  grace  of  Ood,  have  I 
resolved  to  snSer  tar  the  ]&v  rf  my  God ;  and  no  eonstderation  shall 
induce  me  to  puiicipate  in  the  guilt  of  tJiose,  in  whose  punishment  I 
would  not  share  also."  In  the  very  same  year  the  pope  s  Hireat  was 
eiMutod  aa  the  king.  At  a  oouncil  in  Autun,  A.  D.  1094,  the  arcb- 
Induip  Ebgo  of  Lyons,  as  paptd  legate,  actually  prtmounced  the  baa 
<n  tlie  kh^  and  not  till  the  latter  Bubmitted  imd  made  professionB  of 
amesdina^  did  the  pope  remove  the  ban,  which,  however,  on  finding 
tiiat  he  had  been  decdved,  he  pronounced  uiew,  at  the  council  <« 
GenncHit. 

Meantame,  there  had  been  developng  itself,  saa/ag  the  Western 
BatM»s, »  great  morement,  wluoh  beyond  every  other  could  not  f^ 
so  to  operate  as  to  increase  the  authority  of  (lie  pope  and  exalt  his 
&ff^ ;  lor  he  ma  called  to  i^aoe  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  vast 
vndecwdBg  which  ^w  out  of  and  was  oonsecnted  to  the  reb^oas 
interest,  wuch  was  aesaed  witit  migb^  enthitsiasm  by  the  nations,  and 
for  ii\aBh  vast  forces  were  le^ued  together.  This  was  an  event 
upim  winch  Urban  oould  not  have  made  any  ^vioos  calculation,  — 
a  long-prepared  event,  and  hastened  to  its  raisis  by  a  ciroumstMice  in 
ilsdf  ino^iificant.    Already  had  ^vester  the  Second,*  and  Giegory 

'  ^  M.  piMioimeed  Am  from  the  ban,  woaU  go 

*  (poi,  nt  fee  VMM  diocm,  Mctioi  hi  otm  Io  the  pope  of  Ibe  imperial  par^. 

Mi  Morqoen  poUcc,  qui  Tolniu  fomentii  Yto  wrote  mm :  WhM  hope  ot  aiuiiiDC 

iDcsimbOe,  tananam  ptt  medldi  canteriii  ^ih  impimi^  w31  be  fires  bereeAer  to 

eoanetentibM  olwiaiBlaiU  nnn  *b1  medi-  WiMgiweow,  if  fctgweueii  ie  gianied  *o 

daali  Inn  pnecidece.  the  iinpeiutem,  i«  a  point  oa  wtiich  I  Deed 

'  Tvea  warned  llie  pope  (ep.  46)  not  Io  not  detain  toot  wiidom,  lince  it  ii  eipe- 

lot  hiaudf  be  deoelTed  bj  tbe  enTOji  of  tially  joor  tnuineu  not  to  pratect  linnen 

■be  Hag,  aad  iadaced  lo  giwtt  Um  abw  bat  to  pnniih  tern. 

Mod.    It  wia  ineaded  Io  atani  lb*  pope  «  8m  voL  iU,  p.37t. 
if  Ibe  IhRU,  ibat  Ibe  king,  if  be  wera  not 
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ih6  SeTen&i  broached  the  idea  of  an  expedition  of  Weetem  GhristeiH 
dom  for  the  liberation  of  their  feUow-believers  in  the  East,  and  for 
the  reoovery  of  the  bol;  places :  but  the  minds  of  men  were  not  aa 
yet  quite  ripe  for  aach  a  tnonght.  There  was  need,  in  the  firat  jdace, 
of  a  gradoju  preparation.  Pope  Victor  the  Third  iaaned,  in  the  year 
1086,  an  invitatjon  for  a  emsade  to  be  undertaken  nnder  the  buuer 
of  St.  Peter,  against  the  Saracens  in  Xorth  Afiica,  and  promised  to 
all  who  ebould  takepart  in  it  a  plenary  indulgence.  After  tbia,  came 
pilirims  &om  the  East,  irith  moat  distressing  accounts  of  the  insults 
and  ill-treatment  which  Christians  had  to  suSer  bfyta  the  rude  Moham- 
medans, and  of  the  manifold  profanations  of  the  holy  places.  Amoxg 
these  plgrims,  one  deserres  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  the  hemut 
Peter  of  Amiens  (Ambianen^s).  This  indiridual  believed  himself 
divinely  called,  by  vinous  in  wluch  Christ  appeared  to  him,  to  invoice 
the  asaistuice  of  Western  Christians  in  recovering  the  holy  fdaces  and 
the  ori^nal  seats  of  Christianity ;  fmd  he  brou^t  with  him  a  letter 
of  complaint,  calling  for  help,  written  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
He  first  eought  an  interview  with  pope  Urbuii ;  and  that  pope  was 
himself  deeply  affected,  as  well  by  the  petsonal  narrative  of  the  monk, 
aa  by  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  He  commissioned  monk 
Pet«r  to  travel  through  the  countries,  and,  testifying  before  high  and 
low  to  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  call  upon  them  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  East,  now  groaning  under  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  person  of  small  stature  ana 
ongunly  shape  ;  but  the  fire  of  his  eloquence,  the  strong  fiuth  and  the 
enthusasm  which  furnished  him  with  a  copious  flow  of  language,  made 
a  greater  impresuon  m  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  iostrumeut. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  as  a  peooliar  trut  in  the  life  of  these  times,  that 
men  of  mean  outward  appearance,  and  with  bodily  frames  worn  dowa 
by  deprivation,  were  enabled  by  a  fiery  energy  of  diacourse  to  produc« 
the  greatest  effects.  In  a  monkish  cowl,  and  a  woollen  gown  or  cloak 
over  it,  this  Peter  itinerated  the  countries,  barefoot,  and  riding  on  a 
mule.  Immense  crowds  of  people  gathered  round  him ;  he  was 
loaded  with  presents ;  and  from  these  he  bountifully  distributed  to  the 
poor.  His  words  were  received  as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle ;  and 
be  made  many  a  good  use  of  the  high  iuflaence  he  enjoyed.  By  his 
exhortations,  he  wrought  a  change  of  character  in  abandoned  women, 
for  whom  he  procured  husbands,  and  then  bestowed  on  them  a  dowry. 
He  reconciled  contending  parties  to  one  (mother.  He  was  venerated 
as  a  sunt ;  men  were  eager  to  obtain  from  bun  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  relic ;  were  it  but  a  hur  &om  his  mole.  A  contemporary  and 
eye-witness,  who  relates  ti^,  the  abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sons  Coney 
(Guibertus  Novigeatenms),'  says,  that  he  does  not  remember  having 
ever  witnessed  tiie  hke  veneration  pud  to  any  man.  But  be  looks 
upon  it  as  the  effect  which  the  charm  of  novelty  exercises  on  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.'    Thus,  by  the  labors  of  this  individual,  were  the 

'  Sm  thii  Tolnme,  p.  lot.  *  Quod  not  non  id  Teritatsm,  Md  tuIjio 

■  In  hii  Uiitoria  HieroiolTinltMU  kpod    MArimu  MiiUIJ  Boritatem. 
Boflfan  GsitB  Dei  per  FranoM,  C  483. 
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inrait  of  men  Already  prepared,  when  Urban,  in  the  year  1095,  held 
tiie  ebarch  assembly  at  PUceiua,  &t  which  he  first  brongbt  this  matter 
fi)rward.  The  assembly  was  bo  nnmeroua  that  no  charch  could  con- 
tain it,  and  tltey  were  obliged  to  bold  their  BeesiooB  in  the  open 
lir.'  At  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  an  assembly  of  men,  of  both  the  spirit- 
ual and  secular  order,  was  aflerw&rds  holden,  which  was  composed  of 
tSi  greater  nnmbers,  beoanae  it  was  known  beforehand  that  this  mat- 
ter,  which  took  sncb  hold  on  the  universal  interest  and  sympathy,  was 
to  be  the  subject  of  discassion.  The  pope,  in  a  fiery  discourse,  de- 
scribed the  importance  of  the  city  of  JeniBalem  in  its  bearing  on  the 
Christian  futh,  the  insnlte  and  abuse  which  the  rradents  of  l^e  plao« 
and  the  Christians  sojonming  tiiere  as  pilgrims  were  obliged  to  saffer. 
Next,  he  inrited  the  assembly  to  be  eealons  for  the  law  and  glory  of 
God,  and  impelled  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  grasp  the  sword,  and  turn 
the  weapons  which  tiiey  had  hitherto  borne  agmnst  Christians,  and 
vlueh  they  had  stained  wit^  Christian  blood,  against  the  enemies  of 
Ste  ChrisluQ  Suth.  The  time  was  now  come  when,  by  participadnff 
in  Qua  holy  work,  they  might  atone  for  go  many  sins,  n)bbery,  and 
mnrder,  and  obtnn  forgivteness  of  all.*  He  amiounced  tbe  fullett 
inddgenee  to  aS  who,  in  the  temper  of  true  repentuice  and  devotion, 
would  take  part  in  tiaa  expedition.  He  promised  foi^veness  of  m 
and  eternal  salvation  to  all,  who  should  die  in  Pslestme  in  true  pem* 
tence,  and  he  toc^  ^  participators  in  tins  expedition  under  bis  own  p^«I 
protection.  3%iB  diecoorse  of  the  pope  produced  a  great  effect  on  ^« 
already  excited  nunds  of  men ;  and  after  the  example  of  Ademar, 
iMdwp  of  Puy,  to  whom  6i6  pope  care  the  goidance  of  tiie  whcJe, 
many,  oa  the  spot,  marked  their  ri^t  shoulder  with  the  agn  of  the 
cnsB,  as  the  symbol  of  the  holy  expedition,  indicating  their  readiness 
to  take  apm  mem  Ae  cross  of  Christ,  and  follow  hint. 

Vma  thjp  eooncil,  and  from  the  impression  which  the  itinerant  monk 
Peter  made  on  the  multitude,  proceeded  an  uninternipt«dly  progrea- 
nre  enthnnasm  of  tiie  natims.  It  was  like  a  y<Aco  of  God  to  a 
generalion  ^na  up  to  nnrestrwned  punon  and  wild  desires,  amidst 
die  matnal  fends  and  violent  deeds  of  princes  and  knights,  amidst  the 
oon^ition  which  was  only  increased  av  that  quarrel  between  pope 
and  empeiw,—  a  mighty  reli^ous  shock, —  a  new  direction  gjven  to 
the  ima^nation  and  to  the  feelings  of  men.  So  tliis  fire  poured  oat 
npon  Qie  oatioiie,  with  which  was  mingled  some  portion  at  least  of  a 
holier  flame,  became  one  whioh,  as  it  tended  to  counteract  the  hitherto 
preruling  rudeness  of  the  fleshly  sense,  was  considered,  even  by  the 
picas  and  intelligent  men  of  this  age,  a  refining  fire.'    It  need^  no 

■  Benold  <d  ConsUoee,  ^o  i«lMei  thii  nmiqiuuii  «xtnt  tcckriun  eatia  prababflt- 

tn  hi*  Oiroiiicle,  eiide>n>n  to  thaw  hj  ex-  ter,  neewsilate  qaidem  cogtnte,  eelebra- 

unpJei  diat  thifwu  nothing  anbecomiiiB'  mol,  oiumTU  «cd«riu  Mmm  ^lebntioBi 

Hoc  cuncn  non  abaque  probabilia  exeinpU  ■pcciallnr  depatatu  non  ignorantu. 

■nloritue,  nun  pnmus  keisUtor  Mow*  '  It  is  »  well-known  fact  th«  we  hare 

popalmn  Dd   in  <»nipeitnbiu  t^alibm  Mreral  leeensioni  of  this  diaconne  and  no 

imM-Miri*  nnn  Hihonia  inatitnii.  M  inu  Tivhallv  Aivnrate  racord  of  it.  SO  that  we 


>n  ignoranns. 

fact  th  -     - 

mearptia  Deo  jnbente  institnit,  M  ipse  Terballv  aceorato  record  of  it,  to  that  we 

Dcanintu  non  in  donubui,  aed  in  monte  et  can  onlf  gire  with  certainly  the  geneiat 

hcampoatribiudiKipnloataoaeTaiigdid*  thoaghta.  ,  ,  ■  . 

Iiwiliilli  iiitiiiiiiiaiit     Miuaa qnoqae ncm-        'Bo  taftQnibartof  HongHlo,Li,iiiiL: 
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e^ortations  finxn  the  clerg; ;  men  notnaHj  atimnlated  (me  anodwr ; 
there  wu  a  mntnal  emolatioo.  Fetmle  of  ever;  class,  of  all  ages, 
&oin  nadons  the  most  direrae,  hastened  to  the  appointed  spot.  Every- 
tiiing  required  for  the  jouinev  was  quickly  coUected  together ;  though 
owing  to  bad  seasons  provisions  had  become  dear,  yet  of  a  enddea 
Hiere  was  a  fall  in  the  market  hecaoso  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
contributing  as  they  were  able  to  promote  the  holy  enterprise,  as  thejr 
also  recopmed  in  the  abnndance  of  the  following  year  a  special  pron* 
deuce  of  God  for  the  promotion  of  the  crusade.*  Thus  the  extraordi- 
nary movement  of  mind  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  crusade, 
owing  te  which  that  which  seemed  impoasible  was  made  possible,  ap- 
peared to  contemporaries  as  a  work  of  God  not  to  be  mistaken.  Tet 
the  onprejodiced,  even  amongst  them,  were  obliged  to  oonfees,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  the  pure  enthusiasm  for  a  work  undertaken  ia  the 
interest  of  Christian  futh,  which  harried  all  to  take  part  in  it,  but 
that  a  great  variety  of  motdves  mixed  in  with  this.  Some  had  been 
awakened,  by  this  call,  out  of  a  life  stuned  with  vices,  to  repentance, 
and  sought  by  joining  the  crusade  to  obtain  the  for^veness  of  their 
sins.  Wlule  many,  at  other  tunes,  were  led  by  a  sudden  awakening 
to  repentance  &om  a  life  of  crime  to  embrace  monasticism,  there  was 
DOW  opened  to  them,  in  this  enterprise,  a  more  convenient  way,  and 
<me  more  flattering  to  their  inolinatdons.  They  might  continue  their 
•coustomed  mode  of  life  as  kiughts,  and  still  obtain  indulgence  or  the 
for^venesB  of  mn.  Others  meditated  escaping  in  this  way  Uie  ciril 
pnmshmente  which  threatened  them,  or  delivering  themselves  from  the 
oppressive  burden  of  debt.  Others  were  harried  along  by  the  fi>rca 
of  example  and  of  the  &sluon.' 

If  the  religious  awakening  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  cm- 
sades  took  such  a  turn  with  many  as  that,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  those  times,  tbey  preferred  the  plgrimage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, throu^  the  contemplative  life  of  monastdcism,  to  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  ccHit«at  beneath  the  banner  m  the 
'Cross,  to  the  bodily ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 


QnoDiam  onminm  kniniis  pU  detinit  in-  movement  of  the  oMJone  u  a  woi^  of  Ood, 

tentio  H  bftbendi  eonctonini  perruiL  cordk  nill  do  not  fail  to  muk  the  diatarbing  elo- 

Ubido,   inititiut  noctro   tempore   proelia  menta  of  Tinitf,  self-deception,  or  inten- 

■ancta  Dens,  nl  oido  eqnestm  et  rulgna  tional  frand.    Thni  the  thoot  Balderic,  af- 

obemuu,  qai  vetnitoe  puganitatu  exemplo  tenrardB  bishop  of  Dole,  after  having  eited 

In  mutDU  veisabaatBT  caedet,  nomm  t«-  example*  of  thia  ton  in  bis  Hiitoiia  Hlst' 

porireat    salnti)    promeiendae   Beniu.—  ooolfmitana,  adds:  Haec  iddrco  instnii- 

And  WilUam  of  Tyre :  Neceasaniu  erat  mna,  ne  Tel  aliqnid  praeteriisse  Tideamiu, 

liln  im)a  >...-_>...jn.  nr^Q  pneterita,  quia  rel  nettml^ui  in  vamlatibM  mat  Mwcuai 

commiua  et  occa-  radaTgnajniir.     Bongan  Omu  I>u   per 

faUoind  Dpon  the  conndl  of  Clermonl :  MI ;  Nee  tamen  apnd  on 

Qno  anno  ptu(  el  ingeni  abondaolia  fni-  Doininiu,  »d  qnidam,  ne  amicoa  aesera- 

menti  et  rini  per  cimcts  teiisnim  dimatk  rent,  qnidam  ne  dealdea  haberenuir,  qoi- 

eznbenrit,  duponente  Deo,  ne  pania  in-  dam  mU  leritatia  causa  ant  at  creditoiM 

opia  in  lia  dencerent,  qni  com  cmcibns  noa,  qnibus  mnltonun  dsbitamm  pondera 

snis  jnxta  ^nxlem  praecept>  eum  seqni  tenebuiCni  oblinti,  declinantea  eludeniit, 

•lenrauL    ux  Bongan,  L  c  f.  3M.  aliij  m  MyongebuiL 
■^Iba  Min  iriw  t»ok«d  apoa  thii  greM 
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ibXj  thofl  afibrded  them,  of  forsaking,  to  fbUov  a  hoi;  Tocation,  Oxt 
qmet  and  solitude  of  monaatii^in,  which  had  heoome  irkaome  to  them ; 
aibd  even  monks  believed  themaelTeg  warranted  to  break  away  from 
their  confinement  and  grasp  the  sword  ;>  tall  at  length,  from  a  neceo- 
latj  groanded  in  the  life  of  the  times,  a  blending  together  of  mooasta- 
cism  and  km^liiood  afterwards  shaped  itself  into  the  spiritiial  order 
of  knights,  under  this  prevailing  tone  of  excited  feeling,  men  were 
easily  disposed  to  fancy  ibey  saw  miracles,  and  stories  of  miraculoiu 
works,  wrought  for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  object,  eaculy  found 
credence,  and  were  made  the  most  of  to  promote  the  same,  on  the 

Cciple  of  the  so-called  pious  fraud.*  Men  and  women  stood  fortli 
I  among  the  people,  and  pretended  that  a  cross  had  been  miracn- 
looflly  stamped  on  their  bodies.^  Many  branded  this  ngn  upon  their 
persona  wiUi  a  hot  iron,  whether  &om  zeal  for  the  holy  cause,  or  purely 
oat  of  vanity.*  In  the  he^nning  of  these  movements,  an  abbot  was 
living  m  France  who  found  himself  tmable,  for  want  of  means,  to  join 
(he  ezpeiUdon.  To  obtun  these,  instead  of  mounlmg  the  cross  in  the 
usual  manner,  he  made  one,  by  some  artificial  process  or  other,  on  his 
fiirehead,  and  then  proclumed  among  the  people,  that  this  mark  cane 
feosa  an  angel  who  had  appeared  to  lum  m  a  vision.  This  story  was 
eaaly  believed  by  the  people.'  Many  rich  presents  were  bestowed 
<»)  hiffl :  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  afterwards 
became  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
Me  he  confessed  the  fraud,,  which  was  for^veu  him  on  account  of  his 
jHons  motives,  though  doubtless  there  were  some  few  who  disapproved 
of  tlus  cUshoaesty.'  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  many  who,  m 
consequence  of  a  momentary  paroxysm  of  contrition,  engaged  in  this 
expedltioa,  hoping  to  find  m  it  the  fomveness  of  their  sins,  should 
flatler  themselves  to  be  bo  fiir  misled  by  Sieir  fiilse  confidence  as  to  let 
down  the  watch  over  themselves,  and  thus  to  be  drawn  into  variona 
execssee,  for  which  the  expedition  and  the  climate  fnniished  but  too 
BtroDg  temptations.^    But  there  were  also  to  be  found  examples  <tf 


'  Bcrnold  of  ConUanca  UtrilHitet  to  thli  '  Mnlti  Ae  gente  plebcja  cracem  siln  di- 

caoM  tlie  mufominei  of  a  bod^  of  the  first  Tininu  innatam  jactando  ostentabant,  quod 

cmaadcn :  N^  <mt  antem  ininun,  qsod  M  idem  qnaedam  ei  moliereiilia  praeaniib' 

propcMitQin  iter  ad  HieroMl*mam  cxplere  Mraat,  hoc  enim  falinm  depreheuiani  Mt 

Don  potaenmt,  qi^  hod  tak  hnnulitate  et  omnino.    Baldric,  histor.  Hienw.  L  c 

dOTOtiotie,  Bt  debment,  illod  iter  adorti  '  Ths  Balderic,  jmt  before  mentioned, 

■int.    Nam  et  phucB  qraatatw  in  eomitatn  who  relates  this,  aayi :    Vel  posts   jac- 

■no  haboemnt,  qni  atgecto  i«iigionii  h&bi-  lan(ia«  ral  booae  aiue  Tolnntatu  oilentS' 

tn,  cnm  iQii  miUtan  proposnenmt    L.  c  tlone. 

p.  171. — And  anodier  conieniporai?,  Bal-  '  Indocile  et  Donmm  remm  cnpidnm 

Seric,  Hate^  in  bis  Historia  HiBroaoljmi-  Tnlgns,  laja  Gnibert,  1.  c.  f.  507. 

t.n. :  Mold  eremiue  et  reclnii  et  monachi,  *  Onibert  calls  it  an  aemulatio  Dei,  nd 

domicilii*  soia  Qon  uttii  sapianter  relictis,  non  Becnndum  identiam. 

ire  Tiam  perrexernnt,  qoidam  antem  or*-  '  BerDotdsaji,  in  the  place  before  dted; 

tioiu<  gratia  ab  abbatibu  ania  accepta  li-  Sed  et  inaumenibilea  ferainai  secnni  ha- 

centia  pnrftecti  aunt,  plnrea  avlai  fiaimdo  here  non  timuenint,  qoaa  natnralem  habt- 

le  ■nbdiu.enint.    Bongan  Q«lta  Dei  per  tnm  in  virilem  ne&rie  mntarerant,  cna 

IVaneoa,  t.  i,  C  89.  qniboa  fomicati  snnt,  in  quo  Denm  mini* 

*  In  the  upendix  to  Balderic*!  Chroni-  biliter,  sicnt  luMllticna  pc^l 

de,  ed.  Le  GUy,  p.  373 :  Forteau  —  - —    -'—' • 
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eennine  ChriBtun  tai& ;  cftptiTeB  who  gave  np  their  lives  niher  fiian 
deny  their  fiiith.  A  km^t  who  htul  been  distiiiziushed  from  }aa 
youth  for  a  life  of  piety,  strict  morality,  and  active  benevolence,  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  uie  Saracens,  and  Ms  life  spared  on  condition  of 
abjaring  tlie  faith.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  time  for 
reflection  till  the  next  Friday.  When  Friday  came,  be  declared,  that 
fkr'  from  him  was  the  desire  of  gaining  a  few  days'  respite  for  lus 
earthly  life ;  he  had  (miy  wished  to  give  it  np  on  that  day  when  his 
Saviour  had  offered  his  for  the  salvation  of  all.* 

The  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  these  popular  expeditions  in  the 
name  of  ihe  Christian  futh,  was  no  o^er  than  that  which  had  Btamped 
itself  in  the  system  of  the  papal  theocracy ;  and  hence  the  enthnsiasm 
att«nding  tlie  fonner  would  necessarily  give  a  stronger  impnise  to  tiiia 
spiritual  tendency ;  and  tito  light  in  which  Urban  appeared  as  the 
leader  of  a  popular  enterprise  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  God, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  establish  his  papal  anUiority.  What 
was  it  in  tiie  power  of  Ouibert  to  do,  who,  supported  by  the  forces  of 
the  emperor,  ruled  in  Rome,  in  oppomtitHi  to  such  a  mora!  force  of 
pnblio  sentiment  as  Urban  had  on  his  ride  t  It  was  not  till  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1093,  that  the  latter  returned  to  Home.  The 
papal  palace  (the  Lateran)  and  &e  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  were  still  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  other  party ;  and  Urban  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
io  the  castle  of  Frangipani,  a  Roman  devoted  to  Us  service.  His 
irty  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  come  forth  openly  in  Rome,  and  his 
lends  from  a  distance  visited  him  clandestinely.  The  abbot  Gott- 
fried of  Vendome,  a  man  ardently  devoted  to  the  Hildebrandian  prin- 
ciples, who  had  just  entered  upon  his  office,  found  the  pope  in  circnm- 
Btances  of  great  distress  and  overwhelmed  with  debt.  The  governor 
of  the  Lateran  palace,  who  served  the  party  of  Guibert,  offered,  it  is 
true,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  to  give  up  the  palace ;  but  Urban, 
with  his  cardmale  and  bishops,  was  unable  to  nuse  the  amount  The 
sealous  Gottfried  of  Vendome  staked  all  his  possessions  to  procora  the 
sum  required,  and  thus  Urban  was  finally  enabled  to  take  possession 
of  the  palace  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party.* 
Havmg  aceomplie^ed  such  great  thin^  during  his  absence  from  uie 
«t^,  UrUn,  in  t^  year  1096,'  maichea  in  a  sort  of  triomplk  to  Ital; 

>  See  Onibcrt,  L  c.C  MB.  mb  Ipiis  penmiun  qiueuTit,  led  niodicnm 

*  Tbii  Abbot  notdcea  bin  aemca  In  the  quid  >pnd  ipsoa,  qaoaiun  pcraecadone  H 

mua,  in  a  letter  to  the  sncceuor  of  (hit  paupertete   simol  premebuitur,  invenii* 

pope,  i,  8.    Quui  alter  NlcodemDa  in  do-  potuit.    Qaem  ego  qanm  non  solam  trij- 

nuiin  pmedicti  Joannii  (Frio^wnu)  nocte  tcm,  renmi  etiun  prae  nimia  angostla  la- 

veni :  abi  earn  paeae  omniboa  lemporali-  crimantem  conspexUsem,   coepi   el   ipM 

bw  bonii  nndatnm  et  alieno  aera  nimii  flera  et  Sens  acceesi  ad  enm  dicon*,  nt  se- 

oppreunm  inTeni.    Ibi  per  qnadrageaimam  euro  iniret  pactom ;  ibi  anmm  et  areen- 

■anri  cost  lUo,  (yns  onera,  qnantom  potnl,  tnm,  namnios,  moloa  et  eqaoa  expendi,  et 

caritatia  homaru  anppartavi.    Qaittaedm  tic  Lateranenae  habnimna  et  mtranmna 

two  ^tni  ante  Fa»i^  feirncbioa,  qoem  palalitim.    Ubi  ego  primns  oaculatiit  aom 

Latenutenua  Falttii  cnilodem  Gnibeitiu  Domini  Papae  ^kleni,  in   >ede  videlicet 

bcerat,  per  interanndoa  locutn*  eat  cam  apoalolica,  nbi  longe  tate  cathoIicoA  noa 

Domino  Put,  qoaeiena  ab  eo  pecaniam,  ledent  Piqia. 

M  ipae  ndoent  lUi  tonim  et  aomnm  H-  'Inliongobaidiamcnrnmagnotrinmpbo 

lam.    UndeDomintuP^MComG^ ''    -'-'-- ''-" " " 

•t  CstdliMlilMu,  foi  (eoim  enut,  la 
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and  Some,  eacoiied  hj  troops  of  orosadera,  fall  of  entliiuiaBm  for  tlieir 
cause,  who  had  him  prononnee  s  blesamg  on  their  undertaking.  Thus 
he  obt^ed  the  TictoiT  over  the  pady  of  Guibert,  though  in  Rome  it 
Btill  contJDued  to  tuftintftm  ita  aathorit;.*  And  the  pope,  before  bo 
poor,  now  poBaeesed  wealth  enough  to  wrest  from  thepsrty  of  Guibert 
their  last  prop  in  B<nne,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  died  in  poBseg^ 
aion  of  the  uncontested  supremacy,  in  the  year  1099,  afler  be  had  pro- 
DooDced  in  a  cooncil  the  ban  on  his  adversaries.  In  the  foUowing  year, 
died  Clement,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  his  adherents  r^orted 
to  the  common  expedient  of  miraculous  stories,  hoping  by  their  means 
to  nphold  hia  antJiority,  and  to  procure  a  s^t  for  the  party  of  Henry.' 
Heni^  the  Fourth,  gradually  sobered  by  his  misfortimes,  persevered 
nntil  his  death  in  maJntunmg  the  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  the 
Utter  might  naturally  enough  be  disposed  to  sanction  any  means  to 
tiring  about  his  destruction, — even  encourage  the  rebellitm  of  the  sons 
agunst  their  &ther,*  provoke  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  palliate  assafh 
uaticm.^  The  popes,  who  were  ready  to  oppose  the  fanaticism  of  the 
crusaders,  when  it  would  vent  itself  on  the  defenceless  Jews,  witli 
adnmiitions  in  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  felt  no  scruples,  when 
bUnded  themselves  by  a  &nalacal  party-interest,  in  employing  the 
Mme  instrament  against  the  enenuea  of  their  papal  auuiority,  who 
W>eared  to  them  as  rebels  agtunst  the  church,  ana  enemies  m  God. 
Wteji  the  emperor  Henry,  forsaken  on  all  other  sides,  still  had  faitb- 
hl  adherents  in  the  dioceses  of  liege  and  Camhray,  pope  FaachaliB 
tiie  Second  tamed  agtunst  them  the  seat  of  count  Robert  of  Flanders, 
who,  in  the  year  1099,  returned  from  the  first  crusade,  m  which  he 
had  acted  a  prominent  part.  He  exhorted  lum  to  persecute  Henry, 
that  bead  of  ^  heretics,  and  all  his  Mends,  to  the  atinoet  extent  of 

'  Otto  of  FMlmiigcii,  ill  Ui  VMfc  cf  of  the  loiuagaliut  their  tktIwrMB  pnnitli- 
TIiiiTErulHi(tn7,l.Tiii,e.Ti.  nyi:  Ajoi-  menCbnia^t  oa  himforbtniig  rebelled 
ltd  eamn,  qooi  u  HiBiDioljniiUiiiuii  iter  igmiiut  hii  ipiritntl  EkthnT. 
KceDdent,  Ovibratum  kb  oibe  excepto  *  Hen  did  not  venture,  it  i*  trae,  to  pro> 
CMm  CitMaitii  ejaeit  Pnlcher  of  Oui^  nonnce  fine  hwn  ill  tdanetlMwewlio  were 
lni,iriti>int  himMf  imong  tbe«e  eraM-  movedbjtbeirfanmticlim  to  ilied  the  blood 
itn,  who  (ben  oBine  to  Borne,  relUei  how  of  pentKu  cxconunnnioated.  Thev  wars 
tb(7  were  diitorbed  in  their  deTotlonal  to  labmit  to  »  chnrcli  penuice  j  still,  how- 
doriMi  in  tha  (^ateh  of  8t  Feter,  bj  anr,  tlieir  crime  wu  not  looked  upon  u 
tht  Tiiteit  aeti  of  Gnibert'i  wrtiuna ;  and  propeiiT  nmrdsr.  It  !■  lin^inlu'  to  obserre 
it  lUT  tttHj  be  conceived,  tut  ntalistion  uie  ieu-contnuilicloT7  manner  in  which 
woold  be  ptoTiAed  on  the  other  side,  Knd  pope  Urban  the  Second  exptewe*  himaelf 
bJoodr  Mcnea  oune,  in  irtileh  the  cmia-  on  »  case  of  this  lort,  when  calling  apoa 
den  muN  have  conqoered,  being  the  ma-  bishop  Gottfried,  of  Lucca,  to  require  of 
jori^.  Tet  from  ]?uldier't  expresdoni  it  the  nwoMiiu  of  the  excammnnicated.  Be- 
lt not  to  be  infened  that  Oidbert't  parCT  coiding  to  the  cnstom  of  the  Romiih 
wMdemjedordriv^avaThf  Ihanroiu  chtuch,  niltable  latisfcction.  Hon  enica 
of  the  cnMidcrs,  but  ratlwr  the  contnrf ;  eoa  homicida*  aitntiamor,  qooa  advenof 
(orbenTi:  Satis  pndnde  doliiimiu,  com  excommimicaios  (do  cathoUcae  ntaCii 
tutam  aaqnidam  iu  fieri  vidimu,  aed  n3  ardeniet  eomm  qnoellbet  tmcidaws  eontl- 
iHtdJaevt  potmmm,  niai  good  a  Ikmima  getit.  Tet,inorda;  topnserve  thepnritj 
nidietain  inde  Beii  nutwMuu.  <tf  dnrch  disdpline,  a  niilable  penanca 
*  Sae  a  report  of  Uis  sort,  Cod.  Bamb.  ihonld  b«  ^eseribed  for  them ;  qna  dlvi- 
In  Eecaid.  script  rer.  Germ,  ii,  e.  173,  £  naa  aimplicitads  ocnloi  advenns  se  coin* 
IM.  placere  valent,  d  Jarie  (fad  di^idlatit  pro 
d  by  the  hie-  lmmmafiagailal»Ma>dfmJla^amlTa»- 
I  the  lebelliOB  rmt.    Hao^  ConciL  xx,  f.  713. 
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his  power.  He  did  not  dirink  from  bo  aboMng  ttto  name  of  God,  as  to 
write  to  him,  that  he  conld  not  o^r  to  Ood  a  more  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, than  that  of  carrjing  war  agtunst  him,  who  had  rebelled  agunst 
Qod,  and  Bonght  to  rob  the  church  of  ita  Borereignty,  "  By  gneh 
battles,"  md  he,  in  laying  down  to  Robert  and  lua  knights  Qa  mode 
of  obtaining  forgireness  ^  an,  "  they  ahoold  obtain  a  place  in  the 
heavenly  Jernsolem."  Bnt  while  even  bishops  (^  trae  pety,  aa 
bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg  the  apoetle  of  the  Fommeranians,  thnmgfa 
their  entajiglement  in  a  iaiBe  system,  so  disregarded  all  other  hnman 
feelings  and  duties,  could  let  tfaemselTea  be  bo  ^  misled,  as  to  deny 
their  obligations  of  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Henry,  and 
to  sanction  wickedness ;  stall,  the  Christian  sense  of  truth  asserted  its 
rights  in  opposition  to  the  clamore  of  fonaticisni  and  party-pasdon. 
^I^  was  seen  in  the  rote  of  the  church  of  Liege,^  whose  organ  was 
the  free-nunded,  eradite  monk  Kgebert  of  Gembloum,  who  in  his 
Chromcle,  where  he  refiitee  the  letter  addressed  by  pope  Gregory 
the  Sereuth  to  Hennann  bishop  t€  Mets,  stood  forth  aa  a  bdd  and 
energetic  opponent  of  the  Hildebrandian  system.' 

The  clergy  of  liege  objected  to  the  pope,  that  be  had  exchanged 
the  spiritnal  for  the  secular  sword.  "  If  onr  reapeot  for  the  uwetolical 
dignity  may  allow  us  to  say  it,"  they  wrote  to  him,  "  we  wonld  Bay,  the 
pope  was  asleep,  and  his  cotmsellors  were  asleep,  when  tfaey  BoSend 
the  publication  of  snch  a  mandate  for  the  devastation  of  the  OMmm- 
ttitiea  of  Qod.  We  pray  him  to  consider  whether  he  leads  a  beloved 
eon  in  the  ri^t  way,  when  he  pronusea  lum  an  entrance  into  tits 
heavenly  Jenisalem  by  attacking  and  desolating  the  ohurch  of  Qod. 
'Whence  this  new  example,  that  he  who  is  called  to  be  a  i 


of  peace  should  by  his  otan  month,  and  anotha^t  hand,  declare  war 
gainst  the  church  ?  The  laws  of  the  church  allow  even  clergymen 
to  take  np  arms  in  defenoe  of  &e  oity  and  ohurch  agunst  barbarians 
and  God's  enemies.  But  nowhere  do  we  read,  that,  oy  any  eocleaas- 
tical  authority,  war  has  beeu  proolumed  agunst  the  church.  Jesus, 
the  apostles,  and  tiie  apoetolioal  men  proclaim  peace.  They  pnnished 
the  erring  with  all  patience  and  aihnonition.  The  disobedieiit,  Paul 
bids  OS  to  punish  severely.  And  how  tlus  should  be  done,  Christ  t«llB 
qb,  '  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  pabUcan ; '  and  Hut 
is  a  worse  evil  than  if  he  should  be  struck  by  the  sword,  oonsnmed  by 
the  flames,  or  thrown  before  wild  beasts.    He  is  ttius  more  severely 

n'shed  when  he  is  left  unpuiushed.  Who  now,  would  superadd  to 
's  punishment,  that  of  man  I  But  why  should  these  olergymm 
be  excommnnicated  ?  Is  it,  perh^M,  because  they  are  devoted  to 
their  bishop,  and  the  latter  to  the  partrr  of  his  lord  (he  emperor  I 
This  is  the  very  befpuning  of  all  evil,  that  Satan  should  have  anooeeded 
to  sow  disoord  between  the  ohurch  and  the  empiie."     'Rnnj  would 

'  Sm  the  epiiWU  Leodieiuiiiiii  sdreitiii  beit  dal^aM  hlnuetf  m  tlie  ullMr  of 

FHch. in Hnrdnin.  Con&tri, p.ii,f.lTT0.  that  lemmikible  letMT  Mir  the  doH  rf 

'  See  coDceming  this  pemn,  the  Com-  bii  tract,  De  icriptoiibM   eccletiaatldi, 

sentulo  reMntlj  compoied  bjr  a  promii-  where  h«  ipeik*  or  hiiwdf.    Sob  BibU»- 

ing  jonng  hittorUn,  Dr.  mncfa.     Sign-  thee*  Mdetiattica  ad.  Ahite.  C 114. 
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mi  presume  to  antedate  ti^e  Lord's  jodgment,  by  which  the  good  frtdl 
ud  the  tares  were  finally  to  be  separated  &Mn  each  other.  How 
nadi  of  the  good  &nit  might  he  plaok  away,  who  would  cull  oat  the 
twM  before  the  haireBt  ?  A  gentle  lunt  to  the  pope,  not  to  coodema 
pnmatnrely.  "  And  who  can  ri^tiy  cenaore  the  bishop,  Qiat  hddfl 
Mned  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  has  sworn  to  his  soTereign  ?  How 
grieToaa  a  an  peijory  is,  those  very  penoiLS  know  wiio  have  broo^t 
■boot  die  recent  breach  betwixt  the  emiHre  and  the  church ;  ance 
&ey  ivomise  by  their  new  "imfinw  dispensataon  from  the  guilt  of  pei^ 
jury  to  tiiose  wbo  hare  violated  the  oatii  of  fidelity  to  their  sovereign." 
Tbej  object  to  l^e  pope,  the  unapoetoUo  harshness  with  which  ba 
tresied  them.*  They  mtuntained,  indeed,  that  princes  might  be  re- 
^leetfdlly  admonished  and  corrected,  but  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
peoed  by  the  popes.*  They  doubted,  in  fact,  the  right  of  the  popes 
to  proDOODoe  the  ban  oa  princes.  The  jurisdictioD  over  them,  the 
King  of  kiiigB,  who  apptnoted  them  his  ncegerenta  on  earth,  had  re- 
Mrred  iu  lus  own  baods ;  a  position  inccusistent,  to  be  sore,  with  the 
pentian  maintained  by  the  spirit  o£  this  age,  and  one  by  which  t^ 
theoeiatical  joriadiction  of  the  church,  resbicted  by  arbitmy  limita- 
timn.  would  have  wholly  lost  its  importanee ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  it 
eodd  otly  hare  reached  the  weak,  wlule  the  powerful,  the  Teiy  ones 
«  whom  it  mi^t  prore  most  salutuy,  would  have  remaioed  wholly 
uBtoadied.  They  defend,  agtdnst  the  principles  estabMied  by  the  popes 
t£  these  tunes,  the  old  eocledaatical  law,  and  the  authority  (£  biuiops, 
mbtMahopa,  and  proTincial  synods ;  they  mMuhun  that  only  oo  naver 
Batters  (gtaviora  negotia)  a  report  was  to  be  made  out  to  Bome. 
Bit  they  declared  strongly  agunst  the  papal  legates  a  h^ert,  who  did 
""■"g  bqt  travel  up  and  down  to  enrich  tbemseWes ;  &om  which  no 
'  !Dt  of  life  proceeded,  but  aaaaBnnati<si  and  spoliation  of  the 
They  maintained,  therefi>re,  that  they  did  wt  deserve  the 
»  of  the  pope,  nnce  they  had  only  acted  acowding  to  their 
daly.  Tbey  took  no  part  in  politics.  They  never  attended  the  as- 
KBibliea  of  tfie  princes,  but  left  the  decision  of  political  qoeetions  to 

'  Th«T  qickk  thna  KtroDgl; :  BnictaTit  rexenmt,  qnaedam  totenvenint,  .  .  .  .  Bi 

ear  Dkrid  regis  rerbnm  boDoin,  eTomnJt  quia  denique  respectu  unctl  Spiritiu  Tctu* 

our  Dnum  Fnscbaiii  Tile  coDTiciom,  pcoot  at  novum  tecUuncntnin  Keitaqae  molvft- 

Ttnljc et  EcxtiiceE  faciunL    Fetnu  apos-  rit^pMenter  mveiuet, <j,n<n  nut  iDmime tot 

vAu  doot :   non  domiDuiiea  in  ctero,  led  difficile  po«anDt  tepi*  ant  imperatore*  ex- 

EKBa  tei  g'^i*'    Paalu  apoMolu  »A  conunniucui  et  Mbno  nib  ^odiee  lit  eK, 

KMtft  Mia<pieate»  ait :  Filioli,  qnoa  ite-  Admoneii  qnidem  poanuit,  mcnipui,  ar- 

iMm  partaiio  la  Domino.    Hoa  igimr  at-  gai  a  timoratia,  et  ducretiB  Tirii,  quia  qooi 

wadai  Daminm  Paidmiiii  pioa  admooi*  Chriitni  in  teiria  ttx  regom  rice  ana  eon- 

torck  HDD  impio*  convicialorei.  ititait,  dammndM  et  MJvaudoi  ana  jadido 

*  CoBceraiag   tlie   papal   ban   against  reliqoiL 
foam:   Mftlcnictom  cicommnnicauonis,        '  Illoa  Tero  lq;ato*  a  Uten  nomani 

ood  ex  noTella  cradiliDnc  Hildebrandoi,  epiBcopi  exenntea  et  additanda  monnpi* 

m.^p.  /  Ufbaaaa  S«cnndna)  et  iste  leidna  ducnireiitel,  omniao  refiitamni,  umt  tem- 

miiKiw:  protnlcnuit,  omnino  abjicimua  et  ponbiu  Zoeimi,  Coeleitini,  Booiiiudi  con-. 

aions  »»acuja  patrea  asqne  nnnc  Teoera-  cilia  Africona  probavemnt.    Elenim  nt  A 

avct  lenemn*,  '3'"  dictante  Spiritn  aanc-  frnctibas  eornta  cogniMiaunna  eoa.  noa  mo- 

uaaa  aaimi  mota  in  majoribiu  et  nuDor-  rnm  coirectio,  non  Titae  emendaCio,  aed. 

SL  notcMadtnia  grvritex  delinqnealiboa  inds  hominnm  caedei  et  acdetUium  Dd 

^.Jj^mdiiMimnlaTawat.   qnaeiaa  eor-  prarBniniit  depraedatioBei. 
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&.ea  Bqterion,  to  whose  proviiice  it  belonged.  The  reproach  feB 
irith  more  jnetice  oq  popes  who  were  actuated  by  mere  woiidly  pride. 
That  from  the  tiine  of  pope  Silrester  to  Hildebrand,  fidse  popes  had 
bees  judged  bv  emperoPB,  the  imperial  antfaoritj  was  of  greater  fiutw 
than  Uie  papal  ban.*  Our  Lord  sajB :  If  I  have  spoben  eril,  ^w  it 
me.  Pwl  boldly  withstood  Peter.  "  Wherefore,  then,  shonld  ttie 
Roman  bishops  not  be  reproved  for  maiufest  error  ?  He  who  a  not 
willing  to  be  set  right,  is  a  false  bishop."  '  They  woold  not  enter  at 
present  into  any  defence  of  their  sovereign.  "  But  even  were  be 
snch  as  the  pope  represents,  still  would  we  let  him  role  over  as,  since 
we  sbonld  regard  it  as  a  judgment  of  Qod  hung  over  ns  on  accoont 
of  our  fflna.  Still,  we  should  not  be  authorised  to  lift  up  the  swwd 
agtunst  him ;  bnt  prayer  would  be  our  only  refuge.  Why  do  the 
popes  hand  down  to  each  other  as  an  inheritance,  the  war  agunat 
ong  Henry,  whom  they  persecute  witii  nnjost  excommunications,  vhen 
they  are  bound  to  obey  him  as  tieir  rightiul  sovereign  ?  To  be  sure, 
he  who  is  ezconununicated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to 
be  repelled  &om  the  house  of  Oed.  But  who  would  say  tbat  when 
one  has  been  excommunicated  with  injustiee,  in  respect  to  his  cause 
or  in  respect  to  his  person,  that  such  an  one  has  been  excommunicated 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  i  Gregory  the  Seven^i,  ex- 
pressed the  principle  and  applied  it  in  practice,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  can  a1»olve  one  onjustiy  ezcommumcated  by  another.  And  if 
t^e  bishop  of  Rome  can  do  thia,  why  should  not  God  be  able  to  absolve 
one  unJuBtlv  ezcommonioated  by  the  pope  ?  For  to  no  one  can  anw 
real  injuir  be  done  by  another,  if  he  h^  not  first  injured  lumaelf. 
Finally,  uey  speak  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the  fact,  tliat  the 
pope  had  promised  the  count  for^veness  <^  sins  on  such  conditions. 
"  What  new  authority  is  tbis,  by  which  immndty  tor  nns  comnuttact, 
and  freedom  for  such  as  are  to  be  comouttea  hereafter,  is  promiBed  to 
the  guilty  without  confesuon  and  penance  !  How  wide  hast  thoa  thus 
thrown  open  the  doors  for  all  iniquity  I  >  Thee,  0  mother,  may  God 
deliver  &om  all  imqoity.  May  Jesua  be  thy  door,  and  open  to  ^e 
that  door.  No  one  enters  unless  he  opens.  Thee,  and  those  who  aro 
set  over  thee,  may  God  deliver  from  snoh  as  betray  the  people.'* 
(Micahi.) 

Urbaa's  successor,  Paschalis  the  Second,  also  followed,  it  is  tme, 
the  HildebrandiaD  system,  like  his  predecesaois :  but  he  wanted  Greg- 
017*8  sprit,  firmness,  and  energy.*    He  reaped  the  reward  of  lus  own 


cnm  rail  coiuillariu  aoUerMr  recollicnU,  copi )    Qui  i«prehendi  ec  conin  non  Tnlt, 

Somodo  ft  beato  SilTeitro  tuque  ad  Hit  pHodo  eat  rire  epiteopos  sire  clericni. 

bnndmn  Bedem  Bomanun  obtiniiBrint,  *  ITDda  argo  bue  nora  widoiitaa,  p«r 

et  qoot  M  quanta  fnandita  «z  illiiu  >edii  qnaiii  i«ii  tine  confeMiona  et  pMniteDtia 

•mbitiana  perpttral*  lint,  et  qaomodo  per  uenur  pneteiitornm  peccatornm  imponi- 

ngeaetimp«ratonadeSDitaiiiit,etpMiid(>-  taietfatatonimlibertaa!    Qnantam ftea- 

papae  11^^p''^H  et  abdicati  lint  et  ibi  plni  itram  malitiae  per  hoc  pateiecuti  homini- 

valoit  vinai  Impertalia,  qoam  excomma-  biu  1 

nicatia  HUdebraudi,  Odaidi,  Fatcbaiii.  *  Guibert  orifoTuennimrepmenUhim 

■  Eigo  lemoto  RomaDM  ambiticmu  tj-  U  being  a  weak  and  impeHectlT  educated 

fho,  cnr  de  giaTibai  et  auni&etii  son  ra-  nuu),  in  the  third  book  oC  Im  aatobbK 
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iuqmty  ia  (xnmteiiutdiig  tbe  iaoonsiderato  nbellton  of  Heniy  the 
Kfft,  Kgunst  his  faibor ;  for  that  princa  showed  himself  obedieot  to 
tiw  pope,  only  bo  long  as  he  stood  m  need  of  him  for  the  attunment 
of  lua  ends.  Bat  no  sooner  vas  he  in  possesion  of  the  power,  than 
he  lenved  the  (dd  qoarrel  req>eciing  the  investiture,  and,  after 
tiireatcming  at  a  distance,  in  the  year  1110  entered  Italy  with  an 
umy.  At  Sutri,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  pope  and'  the 
ttnperor,  by  which  treaty,  the  contest  which  had  continued  so  long, 
was  finally  to  be  settled.  The  imperial  party  had,  in  fact,  in  t}^ 
otHiteat,  idways  insisted  on  the  principle,  that  to  Cesar  mast  be  ren- 
dered the  t^DgB  of  Cesar,  as  well  as  to  God  the  t^ibga  that  are 
Ood's ;  that  if  the  Inshope  would  retun  the  possesnons  and  pririleges 
tiiey  had  receired  from  the  em|Hre,  they  should  fulfil  the  obligatious 
doe  to  ike  emjxre  fw  them.  If  they  re&sed  oomiug  to  any  such  nn- 
derrtanding,  uiey  should  restore  back  what  they  had  received  from 
the  empire,  and  be  content  with  tiiat  which  tiie  church  ori^ally 
possessed.  It  nught  with  justice  be  said,  that  the  church,  by  usurp- 
ing  a  pnrince  not  her  own,  but  belon^g  to  the  secular  power,  mue 
herseu  depoident  on  that  power;  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  had 
been  aiisled  hereby  to  lose  eight  of  their  spiritual  duties  in  attending 
to  seenlar  bosiaeas.  The  pope,  ia  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Henry 
the  IifQif  night  not  without  reason  complain  of  it  as  an  evil,  that  the 
•erraitta  of  &»  altar  had  become  servants  of  the  curia ;  that  they  had 
teeeired  from  the  princes  mints,  castles,  and  oities ;  whereby  they 
were  obliged  to  appear  at  court,  to  take  part  in  wars  and  in  many 
ottier  aSun,  incompatible  with  their  vocation.'  Accordingly,  those 
posseamoM  and  privUeges  which,  under  Charlemagne,  Louis  the  Pious, 
snd  tlie  Otiws,  ud  been  bestowed  on  churches,  should  now  be  restored 
bflck  to  the  empire,  in  wder  that  the  bishops  ought,  with  less  diatrac- 
tim,  attend  to  the  s^dritoal  wel&re  of  their  communities.^  Upon  this 
oondilitm,  Hentr  the  Hfth  might  be  willing  to  renounce  the  right  of 
mvestitare ;  and  Faschalis,  when  he  had  done  so,  oould  bestow  oa  him 
the  coronation  in  Borne.  A  treaty  of  this  sort  was  concluded  at  Sutri. 
Bat  at  that  tame  things  spiritual  and  secular  in  Gtermany  had  become 
BO  jumbled  together,  that  a  sudden  separation  of  tlus  sort  could^  not 
be  cairied  into  efiect ;  and  men  were  not  wanting,  who  called  it  sacrilege 
to  think  of  depriring  tiie  church  of  that  which  belonged  to  her  by  long 
yean  of  posMsdon.'    The  emperor  may  perhaps  already  have  fore- 

gi^Af.  IUMjiofluiB:Ib«tiaiiiu,qaaiD  oIeTit,Bt  clscti  epiicopi  nollo  tnodo  con- 

MM  comptterct  officio,  liteimttu.    De  Tit*  tecradonsm  acciperaat,  niai  per  xoannm 

ia>,  L  iii,  c  IT.  legiun  inTMtirantnr.     Also   Qeihoh  of 

'  Ep.  2a.    Ib  veatri  i«gni  ptrtibiu  epii-  Beichenbeig  rcmarka  in  opposition  to  that 

«opi  rel  abbam  adeo  curii  lascaLaribDi  mixing  together  of  apiritoal  and  mcqIh 

oecapantnr,  at  comitatom  asaidne  freqneii-  coocenu :    Dncatos,    comitaCns,   tclonia, 

it  >niiiTi«M  exncen  cogaotar,  qoae  moneta  pertineat  ad  saecnlom.    See  hit 

-      ■   ^  rork,  Do  aediflcio  Dei  c  -  =-"---■• 


e  ^cti  nmt,  quia  ciTitatea,  dncatns,  ibna  eipediic      „       .               ... 

Buuchionstiis,  monetai,  tnires  et  caetera  lornm  nee  ecclesiiB  inii  ^lease  dintioi. 

"  '    a  pertinentia  a  regibu  •  WTien  Gerttoh  spoke  in  oppositioa 

B«tiainiiuwecclaiaein-  that  mizins  togetLer  of  ■pintiial  and  m 
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necji  that  Hie  Gemuui  bishops  wonld  not  bs  incUaed  to  let  seeolir 
matten  tloaa ;  and  ma;  hare  drawn  ap  his  plan  with  reference  to 
the  expected  issne.  Bat  Pasohalia  ehows  himself,  in  all  these  tnms- 
actionfl,  a  weak  man,  governed  by  the  inflneDGeB  of  pasnng  events 
and  the  force  of  ciroomBtancefl ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  acted 
without  an;  calculation  either  of  the  oonseqaenees  or  Ae  practieahifity 
ijt  the  treaty.  AcGordmglr,  when  the  emperor  and  Hie  fOf^  eaia» 
tt^tlier  at  Borne,  a.  d.,  fill,  and  tiie  treaty  was  made  known  to 
the  German  prelates,  they  deohiied  giving  np  the  regatia.  The  em- 
peror now,  on  his  part,  woold  not  oonsent  to  renoonoe  the  investiton, 
which  he  had  promised  to  do  only  mider  this  condition,  and  yet  be 
demanded  of  the  pope,  ance  he  had  performed  his  part  of  the  treaty, 
the  imperial  conmabon.  As  the  pope  declined,  and  refused  to  recaU 
tlie  old  veto  agunst  the  investiture,  he  with  his  cardmals  were  arre«t- 
ed  and  impiieoned ;  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  <^ttumng  his  hbeity  ^ain, 
he  o<»ioluded  in  the  year  1112  a  treaty  with  tlie  emperor,  b^  vvtoe 
of  which  he  conceded  to  him  the  ri^t  of  bestowing,  by  staff  and  ring, 
Hie  investitnre  on  bi^opa  and  abbots  elected  &eely  and  witbont  eimo- 
ny.'  Had  the  pope  held  oat  firmly  in  the  oontest  with  the  em- 
peror, he  might  have  reokoned  aptm  tbe  fiwoe  of  pnblic  ojaiuon,  whiidi 
must  have  i»otested  stnm^y  a^unst  socb  vidence  done  to  tbe  person 
(f  the  beaa  of  the  church.  It  is  evident  bam  the  ezpresmMis  of  Hil- 
debert  of  Mans,  who  was  by  no  means  a  zealot,  how  enormous  a  crime 
this  appeared.^  He  would  have  been  venerated  as  a  martyr.  But 
the  man  who  had  hitherto  bo  zealously  served  the  cause  of  the  papacy, 
for  that  very  reason  lost  so  much  the  more  by  yielding.  Great  most 
have  been  Uie  impreauon  made  apon  his  age,  when  it  waa  found  that 
the  pope,  from  motives  of  fear,  proved  uofiulhiul  to  the  mtem  irtuch 
he  had  before  so  earnestly  defended,  and  for  whioh  Gregoiy  the 
Seventh  had  perseveringly  fought,  at  the  cost  of  everything,  tiQ  tna 
death.  The  name  of  Fasdiahs,  as  the  man  who  had  cowardly  betray- 
ed the  hbertaes  of  the  church,  and  made  her  dependent  on  the  empep- 
<W8,  was  handed  down  than  one  generation  to  another  throu^  the 
twelAh  oentniy.    Thos,  fw  ezampb,  in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot 

lar  concern*  bj  the  (>«nnBii  prelates,  he  bent  praeter  riolentiftni  Tel  aiiaoiuHn  dee- 

wu  ui  fsar  that  he  abonld  gire  offence  to  tu  inTestimram  nt{[aa  et  anniiU  confena, 

tboae  who  Bud :   Talea  aemel  ecclesiii  do-  post  inTeatilioaem  vera  canonice  consecn- 

uua  qnacunqne  occastone  ab  illU  anfcr-  tioaem  acdpiant  ab  epiacopo,  ad  qnmi 

entes   laciilegiaia   committere,  qnoniam  pertinuerH. 

ecctesia  rem  Mmel  acceptam  et  diatina  *  S«e  hia  L  ii,  ep,  91.    The  uxi^yniMt 

pOMiMione  mancipatam  non  potest  unit-  objects  to  Henrr  ''^  doable  crime  aeaiiut 

tere.    In  the  woA  already  cited,  De  aedi-  his  real  and  a^nst  his  spin toal  lather. 

Scio  Dei.    L.  c,  <^a  enitn  potest  piaeter  emn  InTeniri,  qui 

*  Geriioh  of  Selchersberg,  in  his  book  De  patrot  snoa,  apiritaaleni  pariter  et  cflmalem 

■tatii  ecclesiae,  c  xsl,  Ontser  opp.  t  ti,  f.  snbdola  ceperit  hcdooe  *     Iste  ett,  qui 

SSI,  uysof  theemponr:  Haee  aane  pro-  praeceptii  Dominicii  in   ntraqoe  tabnlB 

nittena  sciebat,  non  coniensam  iri  ab  epis-  contradicit.     Nam,  nt  de  bia,  qnae  aeni 

copia  prsccipae  Oensaciiae  et  Glalliae  at-  priora  aont,  prioa  dicam,  patrem   canii* 

qae  Saxanioe,  led  per  promiMa  apeciem  suae  non  hononiTit,  sed  captivaTii  prins  et 

qnandam  pietatis  babentui  ad  pen^tion-  deinceps  expulit  fraadolenter  el  in  Dean 

em  imperislis  coronae  per  benediciionem  poatmodum  et  ejns  eccleaiain  innrrexit  et 

Bomani  pootiSclB  impooendae  niCebainr.  de  Sede  Petri  Ticariam  nsqtw  in  Tinenlk 

~ '  Ct  r^ni  tni  episcopis  Tel  abbatibtM  U-  pertnitaTit. 
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Joftdnm  of  Cftlabria,  towwda  lite  close  of  Qua  eenfany,  wbere  he 
deeeiibefl  Hu  growing  oomiptiOD  cf  tiie  church,  Faachalis  holds  » 
protDinent  place  in  &e  [uctim.'  The  abbot  Gottfried  of  Vendome 
mded  bim  iriUi  tiie  senreBt  reproaches,*  and  expressed  a  determina- 
tioa  to  reooonce  obedience  to  him,  if  he  Temuned  iajthfiil  to  that 
toeafy.  He  held  np  before  him  the  examine  of  tJie  old  marWrs,  as 
well  as  Uiat  of  l^e  two  apostles  who  laid  the  foimdations  of  the  Bomaa 
ohnrch.  If  the  BBceeaeor  of  each  men,  sitting  on  their  seat,  by  actong 
eontruy  to  Hieir  example,  has  robbed  himself  of  their  glonoua  lot, 
then,  stud  he  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  he  ought  himself  to  annul  what 
he  has  done,  and,  as  a  second  Peter,  ex[»ate  the  fault  by  tears  of 
repentanoe.  If  tiirongh  weakness  of  the  flesh  he  had  from  the  fear  of 
death  wavered  far  a  moment,  the  spirit  should  keep  iteelf  pure  by 
re&Htnung  tite  works  of  the  flesh ;  nor  should  he  hunself  wish  to  excuse 
b^  rieading  the  latter,  which  at  aay  rate  most  die,  an  act  which  he 
liQ^t  bare  avoided,  and  so  gtuned  a  glorious  immortality.  Kqt 
ooold  be  excuse  himself  by  pleading  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  nis,  sons 
the  cardinals;  for  he  on^t  to  have  been  much  more  concerned  for 
the  everiasting  than  ibr  the  temporal  wel&re  of  his  eons;  and  instead 
of  eking  out  a  brief  life  to  them,  by  exposing  the  church  to  rain 
and  their  Bonis  to  iinory,  he  should  by  his  own  example  have  fired 
Afflu  on  to  meet  a  gbrious  martyrdom ;  for  the  object,  as  it  seemed 
to  lum,  was  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice.  The  lay-investiture,  whereby 
&e  power  was  oonceded  to  laymen  of  conveying  a  simtual  possessioD, 
ameared  to  him  as  a  denial  of  the  Mtix  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
cnnrch, — as  »  veritable  heresy.  He  begged  the  pope  not  to  add  to 
his  Suit  by  trying  to  excuse  it,  but  rather  to  amend  it.  He  did  not 
heatste  to  teQ  him  that,  although  even  a  vicious  pope  must  be  tolet^ 
ated,  yet  the  case  stood  quite  otnennse  with  an  heretical  one.  Against 
such  a  pope,  any  man,  who  did  but  renuun  tme  to  the  Mit  himself, 
nu^t  stand  forth  as  an  accuser .^ 

There  were,  among  the  adherents  of  the  church  theocratical  syBtem, 
two  parties ;  one  rigid  and  sti^  the  other  milder.  The  former,  of 
which  we  ta&y  consider  the  ablwt  Gottfried  of  Yendome,  m  his  then 
pontion,  a  representative,  declared  without  reserve,  that  maintain- 
ing the  right  of  lay-invesljture  was  a  heresy,  because  thereby  the 
li^t  was  Attributed  to  laymen  of  conveying  a  spiritual  poBsession; 

'  Altboogb  ha  isUa  him  Puduriiu  C&e  place :  The  wrriaida  of  Ae  popH  begut 

Tttrd,  Md  wyt  mmnr  thii^  iMeb  do  not  m  pope  P—cheUii  qaaai  Aax  Nonnumi- 

■gnewbhauexMt  toowledgeof  UMoTfi  ou  cotpit  et  oonn  mtcMMem  ecdeaaM 
jMwecaaaiaw 
ihil  an  bemet 
omAepiophet  J 

■H  ecdMue  uk - _  =  . 

Mb  Iribwo  •  f»fm  PMduMto  terdo.    Noo  vlled  tito  iwliMaee,  b«  wrote  to  Un  (ep. 

mdne,  qnia  eUi  ca|itiTU  a  dace  <) :  Non  to*  aim  modmn  aSkiu,  li  qak 

CO  (which  tide  hen  it  sot  cor.  ftalt  liiiiRn  opemtio,  dihi  perniTbet  ocn- 

..»  ,.  ._- i-.^j-  1 J -"ie  «(S» *»»<^ •?•* 9'""" 

(icKiM  Ik  de  ivH  8m  llie  edidon  of  m^  bdt  Teem  fauuolla*,  fedaw  crada- 
Cologiw,  1S77,  p.  31S ;    and  in  auotbca    tu  pro  rite  filiomn  palenia  compaamoe. 
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and  according  to  the  judgment  of  tlus  party,  the  pope,  if  he  did  not 
revoke  that  vhioh  he  had  done  throng  Tealmesa,  made  himself  liaUe 
to  condemnation,  and  men  vera  aatbonsed  and  bound  to  renooooe 
obedience  to  him  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.  Others  judged  tlia  con- 
duct and  the  perwrn  of  the  pope  more  mildly,  though  they  conadered 
the  lay-inveBbtore  as  unjustifiable.  To  tlus  party  belonged  two  other 
distinguished  men  of  the  French  church,  Hildebert,  bishop  (£  Mans, 
and  Tves,  bishop  of  Chartres.  The  £niDer  was  not  only  ready  to 
excuse  the  pope  s  oondnct,  but  erm  repnsented  it  as  exemplary. 
"  [Die  pope,  says  he,  "  haa  ventored  bia  life  for  Uie  churdi,  aad 
yielded  only  for  a  moment  to  pat  a  ati^  to  Hie  effiiEnon  of  blood,  and 
to  desolation.  Another  cannot  so  transport  Inmself  into  die  critical 
and  perilous  rituation  of  the  head  of  the  church  as  to  be  entitled  to 
judge  him.  It  behooves  not  the  man  living  in  comfortable  ease  to 
accuse  the  bleeding  warrior  of  fear.i  The  pope,"  he  tJiougbt,  '*  was 
obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  cinumstanees.  The  oftentimes 
minnterpreted  and  misapplied  example  of  tlie  apostle  Paol  was  em- 
ijoyed,  to  the  great  wrong  of  tnilli,  in  palliation  of  crooked  conises. 
Where  we  cannot  know  the  heart,  weon^t  to  presume  Uto  best 
motives ;  and  no  man  should  set  lumsetf  np  as  judge  over  the  pc^ 
1^0  as  nniversal  bishop  is  empowered  to  alter  ana  resdnd  all  la^."* 
Yves  of  Chartres  declared  lumself,  it  is  trae,  m  favor  of  the  prmci- 
j^s  promulgated  by  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  Urban  the  Second, 
ftgunst  lay-investiture,  bat  he  also  excused  the  forced  compliance  tS 
PaachatiB.  B5s  advice  was,  that  confidential,  afiectionate  letteis  should 
be  addressed  to  ihe  pope,  exhorting  him  to  condemn  himself  or  to 
retract  what  had  been  done.*  If  he  did  bo,  men  would  thank  God* 
and  the  whole  church  rejoice  over  the  recovery  of  their  head.*  But 
if  the  pope  proved  incurable,  still,  it  did  not  belong  to  otiiers  to  pass 
judgment  on  him.  The  archbishop  John  of  Lyons,  having  called 
together  a  council  at  which  the  subject  of  lay-investiture  as  an  aiSur 
concerning  the  &ith,  and  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, were  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  Yves  vrrote  to  this  arch- 
bishop a  letter,^  warning  him  agmnst  taking  any  irrevocablo  steps  in 
this  matter,  and  recommending  moderation.  He  sought  to  excuse  the 
pope,  who  had  yielded  only  to  force  and.  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
|p«ater  evil,  by  holding  np  tbe  examples  of  Moses  and  of  Paul,  sbwr- 
mg  how  the  latter  had  allowed  l^motliy  to  be  circumcised,  in  order  by 
tins  accommodation  to  gun  the  Jews.  "  God  has  permitted  the  grea^ 
est  and  holiest  men,  when  they  have  ^ven  way  to  a  necesuty  which 
seemed  to  exculpate  them,  or  have  descended  to  a  prudent  accommo- 

'  Bp.  SS.    Deblmtiii  imgaMitii  cnea-    iafliiTidatDr,ntnjii£<MBnt(scttuBiqBn 
torn  militem  fonnidini*  noo  McnMt.  retnetet 


'  Qoiecnnqne  beKimu  opo  animo  Gant,  '  OnnU  ecdMik,  qoM  giariter  lugMl^ 

■teiprelemnrinin«Uiii.    UiuTeiwdu  «{)li.  dmn  caput  ^w  kboiM  uata  deUUlMoa 

apaa  omniiim  habM  legM  et  Jnn  naciii-  Motesda. 

ere.  *  Tlum  were  wreral   eminent    FicnA 

*Bp.  SS3.    QaUTerandopstriadebemni  Inahapa,  is  hImm  a 
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datioii,  to  faQ  into  snch  weaknesses,  in  order  tbat  the;  nugbt  tberebj 
be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  awn  hearts,  leam  to  ascribe  their  weak- 
nesMfl  to  themaelTes,  and  to  fee^  their  indebtednesB  to  thh  grace  ot 
Ood  &r  an  the  good  that  is  in  them."  He  refiised  to  assist  in  any 
ommcil  met  to  deUbeiate  on  this  a^r,  mnoe  it  was  out  of  the  power 
of  anj  to  judge  the  party  agtunst  whom  they  woald  have  to  proceed  : 
for  the  pope  was  amenable  to  the  jadgment  of  no  man.  Although  he 
declared  himself  opposed  to  lay-inTestiture,  still,  he  would  not  concede 
to  &o6a  who  drove  the  matter  to  an  eztrenift,  tmd  drew  rash  conolu- 
Dons,  tiiat  the  maintaining  of  lay-investitnre  was  a  heresy,  a  sin 
agamst  ibe  Holy  Ghost.  "  For  heresy,"  he  tiionght,  "  had  reference 
to  the  faith,  and  faith  had  its  seat  within ;  but  inreatitore  was  an 
eztomal  tfung.i  Whatever  is  foonded  on  eternal  law,  could  indeed 
never  be  altered ;  but  in  that  which  proceeded  from  no  such  law, 
but  was  ordered  and  arranged  with  reference  to  certain  necessities  of 
the  timea,  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  church,  something 
doobtiees  might  be  remitted  Sir  the  moment,  out  of  regard  to  changing 
orcnmstanoeB.*  But  if  a  layman  claimed  the  power  of  beetowmg, 
with  the  inrefltiture,  a  sacrament,  or  a  rem  Mcramenti,  such  a  persoa 
would  be  a  heretic,  not  on  account  of  the  investitare  in  itself,  but  oa 
aramnt  of  the  osorpatioD  eonneoted  with  ib.  The  lay^investitare,  as 
tiie  wrestiog  to  one's  self  of  a  ri^t  belongmg  to  another,  oo^t  as- 
nredly,  for  (he  sake  of  the  honor  and  fireedom  of  the  chorob,  to  he 
whdly  abolished,  if  it  could  be  done  without  distiubiog  the  peace ; 
bat  where  this  oonld  not  be  done  withoat  danger  of  a  sohism,  it  must 
be  BulSmd  to  remun  for  a  while  under  a  discreet  protest."  The  arch- 
Imhep  Jehn  of  Lyons,  however,  m  hit  reply,  expressed  his  regret  to 
'fiad  fiiat  the  tm^  would  not  allow  the  weak  spots  which  he  had  exposed 
to  be  eorerea.^  To  the  remarks  of  Yves  with  regard  to  the  miti^tioa 
of  the  jndgnMnt  concenung  lay-investiture,  he  replied :  "  It  is  tme, 
&ith  tutd  hereaiea  have  their  seat  in  the  heart ;  but  as  the  beheving 
msa  is  known  by  hia  wwks,  so  also  is  the  heretio  by  his.  Although 
the  outward  act,  as  such,  is  not  h^vtical ;  still,  it  may  be  of  such  a 
khid  that  something  heretical  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  If,  therefore, 
the  outward  act  of  investiture  by  laymen  is  m  itself  nothing  lieretioal, 
still,  tite  maintaining  and  defeacuag  it  [voceeds  fiom  heretical  priaca- 
jles," 

I>eBerTmg  of  notice  is  the  book  which,  amid  tJiese  movementa,  the 
']nor  Flaeidus  of  Nonantula  wrote  in  defence  of  the  brawr  of  the 
dinrch,*  as  it  ia  especially  calculated  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the 
relatiffli  in  which  the  different  parties  stood  to  each  other.    This  book 

'  Rd#B  et  error  n  corde  procednnt,  iff-  inTinti  aunt,  non  cat  inititatonun  dminno- 

TMtinmTero  ilU,  de  m%  tantm  eat  motnt,  aa  pnuraHcitio,  led  tuidabilu  m  aaJob**- 

m  aolia  at  muiibiu  dantia  et  acdpieatii,  lima  dilpeitaatio. 

<lue  bona  et  mala  agm  pottuM,  cred«ie  '  Diinam  ipM  pater  padenda  (nt  did^ 

m  CTTsrc  in  ftde  Don  poanQt.  itta  pro  loluncate  noatia  conlegi  pataretor. 

*  Cum  ergo  ea,  quae  aelema  l^|«  aan-  *  Liber  de  honora  eodeslae.     Pei  the- 

<iniionidBt.se^proboneatateet  atilitate  aaiini  anecdotonm  noiiMimn*,  t.  ii,  p.  ii, 

hibita,  pro  cadeai  f.  78. 
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IB  directed  partly  agunst  Qum  who  defended  the  lay-iaTestitnre  inA 
ft  view  to  the  iDtereetB  of  the  rtate  ;  parti;  against  tiiose  who,  frtsn  tJu 
potiiion  of  pajxd  abtohiHtm,  maintained  that  no  one  could  set  himself 
up  aa  jadge  over  die  dMnaicm  of  the  pope.  The  &mwr  were  led  by 
the  reacdoD  agiuust  the  theocracy,  wbch  solxmlinatad  ererrtlung  eeo- 
nlar  to  itaelf,  to  give  pnnmnence  to  the  purely  Bfaritital  idea  t^  the 
church.  "  The  church,"  said  they,  "  is  a  thing  purely  spititaal ; 
hence  of  eiirthly  matters  nothing  belong  to  it  but  tiie  place  m  which 
tiie  &ithful  are  assembled,  and  which  is  denominated  a  chorcb.'  The 
Bervanta  of  the  chnrcb  can,  according  to  her  laws,  lay  claim  to  no 
earthly  poesession ;  nothing  ia  due  to  them  but  the  t^es,  fiistlin^ 
and  oblations  of  tiie  altar.  WhalsoeTer  more  they  deaire  to  have, 
they  can  only  recrare  firom  t^  monarch.  The  choich  and  its  yn- 
dnctti  consecrated  to  God  belong,  it  is  allowed,  to  none  but  God  and 
his  prieats ;  but  what  the  cbnrdi  now  glorified  tluoughout  the  whole 
world  possesses,  —  cnties,  castles,  publio  nuntB,eto.,*  all  this  beltmga 
to  tiie  emperor,  and  this  the  sheplwrds  of  the  ohoroh  cannot  posseae, 
nnloaa  it  be  constantly  bestowed  «>  them,  orer  and  orer  agvQ»  by  the 
emperor.  How  shoiud  not  the  chnrohes  be  sabject,  on  acooont  of 
their  earthly  possessions,  to  lum  to  iritiMn  the  wbde  lud  ia  sabjootl' 
If,  m  order  to  the  choice  of  a  shepherd,  the  agreement  of  Ae  tehoU 
eomnmnify/  is  reqmred,  how  much  mwe  nnut  this  he  the  case  in  regard 
to  emper(«B  or  princes  ?"  This  party,  in  order  to  defend  lay-inreeti- 
tore,  appealed  to  the  &ct,  that  oTen  the  emperor  was  the  Lord's 
ftn<»nted,  by  nrtue  of  the  aocdnting  with  holy  lA  which  was  bestowed 
cm  him.  To  these  argomenta  Flacidua  repued :  "  To  be  sure,  the 
church  is  a  Sfnritual  society,  the  oommuiuty  of  believers,  which  has 
been  adorned  with  the  ^fts  <^  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bat  she  Ehoold  also 
be  honored  by  her  consecrated  earthly  mfts ;  and  what  has  once  been 

fiven  to  her,  cannot  aetin  be  wrestea  from  her  without  sacrilege, 
nst  BO  the  worship  of  God,  tboo^  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  —  yet 
must  appear  outwardly,  and  present  itself  in  a  viioble  manner ;  and 
naible  temples  must  be  erected  to  bis  honor.  According  to  the  prwn- 
isea  of  the  prophete,  the  (»ce  peiseouted  church  thould  at  length  be 
outwardly  glorified.  As  the  sonl  cannot,  in  this  present  life,  subaiBt 
irilhont  ttie  body,  so  neither  can  tiie  s^mtual  Bubsut  without  the  cor- 
poreal, and  the  latter  is  sanctified  through  its  c<»mection  with  the 

'  EccleaUspirinuliiMt  et  id»o  nihflei  maaiC4UioiuofPl>cidiu«smBTlaamwbBt 

Wmau-Qin  remm  pertinet,  niai  locns  tan-  vera  tha  prindplei  maiatuaed  by  ■  wiiole 

tnm,  qni  coniueto  notnina  ecclcsU  dicitnr.  party;  and  iro  aee  of  how  mach  impor- 

'  DocAtiu,  manhiae,  comitatiu,  adroca-  tsace  this  diapiUe  aboat  prindples  ma. 

tiae,  monetae  pablicae,  civitatea  et  cutnL  According  to  uie  qnoiation  of  Gcriioh,  tiM 

■  A  Gomparuon  of  oar  dtatioiu  tmm  imperial  partyiaid:  "  If  the  l^ahopa  wiah- 

4Ii  book  with  what  Oeiboli  of  Bckhera-  ed  to  remain  headi  <^  tlie  empire,  tbca 

-b«rg,  in  hii  worid  De  itatn  ecdesiae,  anb  they  mnit  conienl  to  be  inTcsted,  l^e  all 

Henrico  Quarto  et  Qointo  imperatoiibu  othen,  by  the  emperor,  with  the  coacnih 

tt   Grr^rio   Bepto,  Donnalliaqne  conse-  rence  of  the  other  membcis  of  the  impo- 

qneDtibiiB  Bomnnia  Fontificibos,  published  rial  diet."    Kon  iia^rio  condecet,  nt  ali- 

by  the  Jeanit  Qretser,  (L  vi,  opp.)  pata  in  quia  in  principem,  nui  ab  ipso  imperator* 

tha  month  of  the  defenden  of  the  cause  of  ex  coniilio  ahonun  ptindpum  riT"nntnT 

Henrf  (qui  pro  parte  erant  regie  ajebant),  L.  c.  1  359. 
•ami  tim  to  ihow  that  from  thcM  oom- 
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famer."  Muiy,  whom  Placidus  calls  "  BimpUces,"  sud,  "  If  tiunga 
go  OQ  in  tills  wav,  the  church  vill  in  the  end  absorb  all  earthly  intw- 
«Bt8  into  itself.  He  replies,  by  quoting  the  vords  of  Christ,  "  AH 
men  cannot  receive  this  saying  Q.  e.  few  are  so  &r  advanced  in  tbfl 
spiritnal  direction  as  to  perceivs  how^  ererfthing  earthh  should,  in 
&ct,  be  consecrated  to  the  chnrch) ;  for  when  wonld  ^  ^ve  their 
po88es8i<nis  to  the  church,  if  now  they  seek  to  deprive  her  even  of 
that  which  has  been  her  proper^  for  ages  ?  The  plen^  which  is  now 
b  the  hands  of  the  church,  betonga  to  her  no  leas  than  tiie  little  dU 
which  sho  once  possessed.  Both  belong  to  her  for  the  same  reason, 
because  it  is  proper^  consecrated  to  God,  The  same  Being  who 
once  fenned  her  bv  want,  has  now  enriched  and  glorified  her.  What 
would  be  Bud  of  vie  man,  who  should  muntun,  that  the  emperor  haa 
no  right  indeed  to  a  house  that  belongs  to  one  of  lus  snbjectB ;  yet 
the  possessions  of  the  house  belong  to  the  emperor,  in  the  sense  tltat 
DO  one  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  unless  he  receive  it  from  the 
emperor  ?  Princes  should  by  no  means  be  excluded  from  participat- 
ing in  the  election  of  bishops ;  but  they  should  do  so  as  members  of 
tfae  commnsitj' ;  as  sons,  not  as  lords,  of  the  church.  They  should 
not  bj  their  own  authoriti/  ^ve  shepherds  to  the  church,  whether  hj 
investiture,  or  by  aoj  other  exercise  of  Uieir  sovereignty ;  but  bishopa 
should  be  app(»ntod  by  the  common  choice  of  the  clergy  and  the 
ooncorrence  of  the  communities,  of  the  high  and  the  low,  among  whom 
princes  also  belong.  The  emperor  is  anointed,  not  that  he  may  role 
tiie  ekurdi,  but  that  he  may  &ithfully  govern  the  «npire." 

He  nest  proceeds  to  combat  those  who  argued  that  the  pope  could 
not  take  baeV  his  oath  to  the  emperor,  by  which  he  conceded  to  him 
the  right  of  investiture ;  those  who  held  uiat  bo  man  could  exalt  him- 
self over  the  pope,  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  church ;  that  the  taws 
enacted  by  lum,  although  new,  stiU  carried  with  them  the  obligation  of 
obedience.  Ho  says,  on  the  other  hand,  pope  Paschalis,  with  the  ca> 
dinals,  had  been  induced  by  compasmon  to  grant  the  emperor  Henrr 
the  fifth,  a  privilege  incompatible  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spint 
and  with  the  ecclemasticsl  laws.  The  pope  was  not  bound  to  abide  by 
this  compact ;  but  was  bound  to  correct  the  mistake  with  all  zeal ; 
following  the  example  of  the  apostie  Peter,  who  after  having  denied 
the  Lord  through  fear,  sought  to  make  up  the  injury  by  greater 
love.  An  oath,  whereby  one  promises  to  do  a  wickea  thing,  cannot  be 
binding.  On  the  contnur,  the  promiser  should  repent  for  having 
taken  the  name  of  the  Lora  in  vun,  by  pronu^g  to  do  what  he  onght 
not  to  do  either  with  or  without  an  oath.  It  must  be  admitted,  thai 
tbe  pope  may  enact  new  laws,  butonlyrespeotin^  matters  on  which  the 
holy  Others  have  determined  nothing,  ana  especially  on  which  nothing 
has  been  settled  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  wherever  our  Lord,  or 
his  apostles,  and  the  holy  fathers  succeeding  them,  had  manifestly  de- 
tennmed  anytiiing,  there  the  pope  can  ^ve^ko  new  law,  but  is  bond^ 
rather  to  defend  mat  which  has  been  once  settied,  until  he  dies.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  Pladdns  calls  upon  every  man  to  follow  the  exaaple 
of  all  who  have  £iugbt  fi>r  the  kingdom  of  God,  from  the  apostles  to 
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Gregory  &.6  Seventh,  aod  Urban  (he  Seeond,i  and  to  ^Te  up  merj^ 
Hang,  even  life  itaelf,  for  the  cause  of  TighteoasneflB. 

It  a^^ara  evident  firom  these  aigas  of  the  times,  that  if  FaBchalil 
bad  been  dispoaed  to  alude  ^uthfully  by  tiie  treaty  which  had  been 
concloded,  Htifl,  he  coald  not  have  earned  it  out  in  oppoeitioa  to  th6 
nperior  power  nS  the  HQdebnuidian  party  in  the  church.  A  new 
■ohisni  in  tbe  church,  would  in  all  probabili^  have  been  the  consequeiice 
of  auch  an  attempt.*  If  the  most  lealouB  defenders  of  the  church 
tiieocratical  system  had  hitherto  been  zealous  also  for  p^>al  absolutiam, 
they  nugbt  now  take  another  turn,  and  be  led  by  seal  for  their  princi- 
ples to  sttrad  up  against  the  pervm  of  the  pope ;  so  that  from  a  party, 
of  which  under  other  circumstances  auch  a  thing  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected, might  proceed  a  freer  reaction  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
individual,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  govemment. 

But  not  only  was  Paschalis  too  weak  to  undertake  to  maintain, 
agunst  the  force  of  such  a  spirit,  the  step  he  had  taken,  be  was 
^0,  at  heart,  too  much  aSTected  by  the  «ame  spirit  himself,  to  finm 
any  such  resoluticni.     Without  doubt,  he  had  only  been  induced  to 

K'  re  way  by  a  momentaiy  impulse  of  feai'  and  weakness ;  and  he  men 
gsn  to  reproach  himself  for  what  he  had  done ;  as  in  fact  he  espreea- 
ed  his  regret  at  the  transaction  in  his  letters  to  foreign  bishopfi.*  He 
was  deorons  of  retiring  to  private  life ;  and  of  leaving  it  to  the  chnrch 
to  judge  respecting  what  had  been  done.  He  deserted  the  papal 
palace  and  retired  to  an  island  in  ^e  l^ber,  and  could  only  be  pe^ 
suaded  to  return  by  the  entreaties  of  the  canliaals  and  of  the  Bomaa 
people.*  It  might  be  earner  fbr  the  pope  to  reconcile  to  his  oonscienoe 
the  non-observance  of  his  oath,  than  the  Barrendering  of  aay  right  be- 
longing to  the  ohurch.  In  the  year  1112,  he  declared,  befwe  a  coun- 
cil assembled  in  the  lAteran,  tiiat  he  had  been  forced  to  make  that 
toeaty  in  order  to  save  the  cardinals  and  the  city  of  Bome ;  abiding  by 

'  Concenilng  Gre^i;  the  BeTentb,  hs  chap,  xxii,  In  GntMi  opp.  tome  yi,  T.  157. 

Mj*:  Pro  honors  sBnclM  ecdaus  dimi-  'Ttm  of  QuuttM  Hf«   (ep.  S3S  and 

cam,  multai  et  rarias  tempeatates  nutin-  S3S)  of  th«  pope :  Foitqiuun  eraiit  pea- 

nit,  >ed  flecti  non  potnit,  qnift  fimdatiu  colmn.Biciitipseqaibiudamnostnimicrip- 

Mat  Bapm  flrmam  petmo.    Coaeernlng  lit,  qnod  joseerM,  jnMit,  qaod  prohibnerM, 

Urban  Uie  Second,  woo  at  Brat  could  And  prohibnit,   qoUBTis  qiubnsdua   n^uidii 

no  BDOt  in  the  citj  of  Home  irtiere  he  qoaedaio  nefuidB  «cripta  permiserit. 

coola  remain :  Qui  tamen  nan  ceuit,  sed  'So  Uildeben,  at  least,  relates,  in  Aa 

patienter  fereng  Cbruto  pro  ■«  obtinente,  above-cited  Letter,  followini;  a  ramor :  Ba- 

DDuiij  haereticonun  tu  deettncta  et  <pM  nnnciBni  domo,  patriae,  rebus,  officio,  inin<- 

Banciae  ecclesiae  redditni  ^nd  Beanm  tificaodna   in  carne,  Poatiaiiam  innilam 

ftlnun  in  «aa  Beds  beato  fine  qnlerit  commigrsTit.    Popnli  vocibna,  et  caidio*- 

'  Gortu^  of  Beiefaenberg  nlaloa,  that  limn   lacrimla   levoeatni   in   eatbediMk 


olntfcm  together,   to  excommnnicate  tha  ponriei,  the  abbot  Soger  oif  St  Draia,  ia 

ni  Unuelf,  if  h«  wonld  not  Tert^  irtiat  hit  weotmt  of  the  life  of  the  S^ttiiA  ktnff 

Rd  conceded  to  the  emperor  Heniy  LobU  the  Sixth.    Vita  Lndovid  Oram 

the  Fifth.    Univerei  paene  Fnuidae  epis-  where  he  lays  of  the  pope :  Ad  eremnm 

copl  coniilinm  inierant,  qnateMa  escon-  eolitudinui  oonitagit  moramqpe  ibiden  ftf 

monitarent  FatdiidBm,  tanqnam  eeeleiiae  Mtnam  fedeset,  u  nniverealia  ecdelia  rt 

-bostcm  et  deatmctorem,  niai  pririleginm  Romaiionim   TMentia  coadom  boo  n- 

idnn  ipae,  qui  dedit,  damnaTisHt.    See  dnxisset.    See  Dn  dtetoe  MiiplMW  tv. 

dw  abOTe.dted  finut^  D*  MBM  e«elMiM,  n«acth,tMl. 
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Ua  oatih,  he  woald  himself  personal!;  nsdertake  nothing  Against  the 
emperor  Henr; ;  bat  it  was  beyond  lus  power  to  BurreDder  any  of  th« 
liboties  and  rights  of  &e  chnrch.  He  left  it  to  the  assembly  to  ez- 
anine  the  treaty ;  and  that  body  onaaimoaaly  declared  that  it  wai 
eontrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  to  dime  right,  and  therefore 
null.  The  pope  wished,  by  an  ambiguous  mode  of  procedure,  to  rare 
his  conscience  and  his  honor  at  the  same  time ;  and  while  he  forbore 
peraontdlj  and  directly  to  pronounce  the  ban  on  Henry  the  f^fth,  stifl 
permitted  this  to  be  done  by  his  legates.  Tiaa  the  contest  reapectdng 
mTeatitare  broke  out  anew ;  and  with  it  was  agtuu  connected,  we  must 
admit,  the  cormpt  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  will  in  the  filling  up  of 
spiritual  offices  by  the  court.)  The  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  ex- 
pel the  popes  fpm  Bomo,  and  to  set  up  against  Paschalis's  successor, 
Gelamna  the  Second,  another,  chosen  by  hts  own  party,  the  archbishop 
Bordmas  <^  Braga,  Gregory  the  !ES^^. 

The  misclueTous  conseqaences  of  tiiia  sclusm  in  the  ohurches,  in 
wluch  both  parties  combated  each  other  with  ferocious  arumoeity,  could 
Bot  bil  to  call  forth  the  more  stron^y,  in  all  who  had  at  hesrt  the 
welGue  of  Christendom,  the  wish  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  of  U>e 
church ;  ttiese,  acoorcUngly,  set  Uiemselves  to  derisinK  means  for  brin^ 
iog  ^nut  a  reoonciliation  of  conflicting  interests  and  principles.  Be- 
tween Qi9  stiff  Hildebrandian  party,  and  those  who  defended  ]^-ia- 
Teatiture,  tiiere  gradnally  rose  np  a  third  intermediate  party,  ^ese 
controvrraes  led  to  some  importaat  consequences.  Vanous  more  pro- 
found investigations  were  titereby  occasioned,  into  the  relation  of  the 
dinrch  to  the  state,  of  ecoleakstical  matters  to  political,  of  spiritual 
matters  to  secular.  Men  of  sobriety  and  modepation  stood  forUi,  who 
endeavored  to  soften  the  extravagant  exceeses  of  the  Hildebrandiao 
nalots,  in  their  fitnatical  deprecation  of  the  civil  power,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  oontinaally  harping  against  lay-investiture,  sought  ttf  bring 
■bout  an  underatanding  on  Uie  question,  as  to  what  was  essential  aiut 
^lat  uztessential  in  the  points  of  dispute  ;  —  as  to  what  should  be  held 
ttat  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of  &e  church,  and  what  might  be 
conceded  to  the  state  in  order  to  the  conservaticm  of  its  rights.  We 
have  already  noticed,  on  a  former  page,  the  milder  views  on  this  sub- 
jeet  expressed  by  a  Hildebert  of  Ma^,  and  Yves  of  Chartres. 

By  occasion  of  the  disputes  between  the  Norman  princes  of  Eng- 
land and  the  archbiahope  of  Canterbury,  the  monk  Hugo,  belon^g  to 
the  monastery  of  Floury,  wrote  his  work  for  the  reconciliation  of 
church  and  state,  of  the  royalty  and  the  priesthood.^  He  combated 
the  Gregorian  pomtion,  that  monarchy  was  not,  like  the  priesthood, 
fiMmded  oa  a  divine  order,  but  th«t  the  former  sjvang  &om  man's  will, 


„  .   .    .  r  extidsaet  vel  plui  obteqnii 

el  ecdeaiudcal  picferments.      See  Pel  pecouUe  obtnluseL 

tbe»&r.  moecdat.  noi.  t.  U,  p.  iii,  f.  304:  '  De  i«gi»  poteatate  et  ucerdotali  dtf- 

—mi  Geriioh  nji,  in  ihs  kboTe^dWd  nitaM)  in  BsTdi  MiaeeUui.  t.  It. 
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and  hmmui  pride ;  and  in  oppootion  to  those  irho  mainbunod  tltia,  he 
lield  np  &e  apoatie  Paul's  declaration  coneemisg  the  divine  institatian 
of  magistratea.'  He  afSnned,  tliat  the  reUtkns  anxmg  men  were,  Eroo 
tiie  first,  feimded  aptm  saeh  a  Babtnrdiaation.  He  attacked  the  exag- 
gerations oa  both  sides,  and  in  oppoaition  to  Qiem,  held  &8t  to  tho 
piindple,  that  to  God  mnst  be  renaered  that  whioh  is  God's,  and  to 
Cesar,  &at  which  is  Cesar's.  The  king  should  lay  no  reslmint  <m 
tiie  electkn  of  a  Indiop  b^  the  dergy  and  the  CMmmmi^,  to  be  held 
according  to  die  ecdeoastica)  laws ;  and  aboold  pn  lua  ooncmreDoe 
to  the  choice  when  made.  To  the  person  elected,  On  king  oadit  not 
to  ^re  the  inTestitnre  with  staff  and  ring,  which  as  symbols  ot-sinrit' 
oal  Uungs  belong  to  the  archbishop ;  bat  should  bestow  the  feomutnt 
with  secular  appurtenances,  and  accordingly  select  for  this  scxne  ofter 
ntnbol.^  The  caidinal  abbot  Gottfiied  of  Vendomo,  as  we  hare  seen 
aJbove,  had  declared  hunself  so  strondy  against  tfae  c<Hie6aniKi8  <^ 
pope  Pascbalis  in  t^  dispute  oononmng  ute  inrestitare,  as  to  ^o- 
noonoe  the  nianrfMning  of  tlw  iuTestituiie  by  laymen  a  heresy.  But 
he  extricated  lumself  &om  these  weariaome  and  nunoos  controrw- 
■es,  and,  by  certun  notional  distinctions,  £nmd  a  way  of  reoonol- 
mg  the  antteoiusm  between  the  church  tiad  the  secular  power.'  He 
distingmdied  Mtween  that  investitnre  which  makes  the  bidiop  a  Indt- 
«>,  and  that  vluch  has  reference  to  hia  temporal  support  ;*  between 
wax  wlucb  pertains  to  human  and  that  i^eh  pertuns  to  dirioe  ri^it 
Vba  choToh  held  her  posseadons  by  human  right,  the  ri^  i^ch 
defines  generally  the  mme  and  thin*.  JDirine  right  we  have  in  the 
HcJy  Sciiptarea  (the  eoelemaatioal  laws  b^ng  redconed  thereto) :  hn- 
naa  ri^t,  in  the  lasra  of  princes.  Froporty,  whioh  hdoagi  to 
fanman  right,  God  has  gJTW  to  the  ohnrch  tiuwi^  the  emperorB  and 
kings  of  ttkt  imiA.  He  protested  against  thti  stem  hienrcoical  bent, 
which  would  not  allow  princes  to  poeseas  what  was  th«r  own.  "  If 
thou  sayest,"  he  remarks  to  the  biuK^,  "  what  hafe  I  to  do  mth  the 
king ;  then  call  not  the  possesnona  thme ;  for  thoa  hast  reaoonoed  the 
only  right  by  which  thou  eanat  call  them  thine.'"  While  now,  in 
accordance  with  this  distanetkn,  he  still  declared  the  inrestitare  by 
staff  and  ring,  practised  by  laymen  and  referring  to  sdritoal  matters, 
a  heresy,  he  stiU  found  nothing  t^bosiTe  in  tiie  uct  uiat  kings,  after 

I  Bcio  qnoidam  luntrls  tempoiibiu,  qni  *  Opnse.  til,  to  Pope  CilUtni,  and  hh 

nge*  «ntninm>^  DOB  ^  Dw,  Md  »b  oU  tnctMu  ds  oidiiudome  epuooponun  et  da 

hMaiiM  piiBdniaiB,  qni  Dewa  iptamitM  ianstitDn  Laiconun,  addnaHd  to  Cwdi- 

nipert)im,  n^ inu,  homiddJit  «t  po«ti«iiio  nil  Peter  Leonis. 

paene  qnlvml*  iceleriboi  in  mnndi  prin-  *  AS*  CM  intvftitais,  qnu  epUcopsm 

^^diaboloigltaiitenipnpareahominet  ytrfidt,  aUaTero,  qoM  epiKopmn  papot. 

dominui  eo«c«  cnpiditate  BffectaTerant.  *  81  tsto  dlxera:  Qold  milii  M  legi, 

Qnoimn  tenMntlii  qiuun  tit  MtoU  liquet  noli  {mm  dicen  poweenoMi  tOM,  <nift  md 

uotldiM  docmneiito :  Hon  «M  potMtM  ip*»  jam,  qnibni  poemeionM  powldMitiir, 

mA  ■  Deo,  etc  rennntlwtL    Unde  qniiqM  pouidet,  ontn 

*  Lib.  i,  e.  T.    Post  elecdonem  munn  pouidet  1     Nonne  fare  hninMio  I     Nam 

Bon  annlnm  Mit  bacnlnta  a  mann  i^ift,  Jnra  divino  Domini  est  terra  et  plenitsdo 

Md  JBTeMinnm  lenim  lecnluinm  electu  ejus.   Paoperesetdi-riteiDeiudenBolato 

antistes  debet  giucipere  et  in  lols  ordinl-  fceit,  et  diTitci  et  panpeita  nna  ten*  nip- 

1m(  per  aonlom  ant  bacnlnm  anlmanim  potUtt 
etna  ab  weUe^aoopo  soo. 
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fite  completion  of  a  free  Cftnonical  eleotion,  and  after  the  epscopal 
eonsecration,  should,  b;  the  royal  investitiire,  convey  over  the  secmar 
ponecBJons  and  their  own  protection  along  with  them,'  and  by  what  aiga 
this  might  be  done,  was,  ne  declared,  a  matter  of  indifiermce  to  £e 
CatboHo  &ith.*  Christ  intended  that  Ihe  spiritual  and  the  seonlar 
sword  ahoold  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  church.  Bat  if  one  of  tlta 
two  beats  back  Uia  other,  this  happens  ccmtrary  to  his  will.  Thus 
■rise  bitter  feelinra  and  schisms,  thus  arises  cormption  tX  the  body 
and  of  the  soul.  And  when  empire  and  pries^iood  contend  one  agunai 
the  other,  both  are  in  danger.  The  ohnrch  onght  to  assert  her  free- 
dom, biit  she  onght  also  to  guard  against  disorgauisng  excesses-^  Ha 
calls  it  a  work  of  Satan,  when,  under  the  show  of  right,  men  canae  the 
destruction  of  ui  mdividual,  who  might  have  been  won  by  indulgence.* 

The  way  having  been  prepared  by  investigations  of  this  sort,  a 
beaty  was  brought  about,  after  repeated  negotiationB,  in  the  year 
1122,  between  pope  Cafixtas  the  Second  and  ^e  emperor  Henir  the 
Kflh,  which,  concluded  at  Worms,  ^terwarda  confirmed  at  the  Late- 
ran  Gonncil  in  1123,  was  deugnated  by  the  title  of  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.  The  pope  conceded  to  the  emperor  the  right  to  bestow  (m 
Iri^pe  and  abbots,  choeen  in  his  presence,  withont  violence  or  smony, 
the  investitare  with  regalia  per  ae^>trum. 

When  by  ftis  concordat,  the  recoQ<nliatdon  between  church  and 
state,  after  a  conflict  minoua  to  both,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  finally  efiected,  it  was  received  with  umversal  joy,  even 
by  those  who  in  other  ret^ots  were  devoted  to  the  HildebraiiduaQ  firm' 
G^es.^  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  Btifi*  zealots  who  were  not  satisfied 
even  with  Qiis  treaty ;  who  saw  a  humiUation  of  the  priesthood  in  t^e 
requirement  tjiat  a  bishop  shodd  do  homage  to  a  layman.'  ftforeorer, 
the  Hildebrandian  Byst«m  baa  for  its  very  object  to  efieet  the  complete 
sabjection  of  the  state  under  the  theocratical  power  represented  by 
the  church :  in  this  efibrt  of  the  church,  and  dte  natural  coonter-aoticm 
of  tiie  state,  asserting  its  independence,  was  contained  the  germ  (£ 
dirioons  cfHilinnally  breaking  out  afresh. 


PoasBit  itBqoB  nna  ofhniioiie  regM  >  Miiloiu  adherent  of  the  papal  par^l 

lelectioiieiiiciuionicBinetlibertuacaa-  fell  into  a  qnarrel  with  lua  Diahop,  He 

un  rcgolem  in  mann  of  Aogsbius,  who  def 

conce«ionem,  penal  interett.    He  was  obli 

auilinm  et  defeniionem  epiKopa  dare.  nom  this  cit;,  and  to  retire  mti 

*  Qood  qooUbet  signo  iactum  extiterit,  terj.     He  testifieB  his  Joy  ore 

icfci  Tel  prntifici  wn  otholicae  fidei  non  cordat  of  Womu,  whenbj  it 


pott  electioneiiiauionicainetlibertua  con-  fell  into  a  qnarrel  with  hia  bishop,  ]_ 
Mcradoneni  per  inTeatiCnrun  rcgolem  in  mann  of  Angsbnr^,  who  defended  the  im* 
Mcleaastidi  poMeaaionDnt  conce«ionem,  penal  interett.  He  was  obliged  to  temorv 
"= '-' — ■ '-  -  hoai  this  city,  and  to  retire  into  a  niona>- 

pooaiUe  fbr  him  to  become  reconciled  with 

'  Hdnat  wcbsia  *b«ib  UbeH*tem,  «ed  nu  bishop.    He  m;s  :  Ceisaole  ilia  com. 

nunmopere  carcat,  ne  dum  nimia  emunz-  motione,  in  qua  non  erftt  Dominua,  venit 

erit,  elieiit  unKaioem  et  dnm  mtngbiem  MHat  aorae  lenis,  in  quo  eral  Doiainil*, 

de  TaM  conaCoT  entdere,  raa  ip«iim  fian-  fscieiu  DlnqiM  nnnm,  concordia  repaiata 

ptor.  inter BBcerdotiQiiietimperiiun.  InFs.ISS. 

*  Tone  enim  a  aatana  qnis  drcnmveni-  L.  c.  C  S039. 

Inr,  qoando  >ab  specie  josliiiae  illnm  per  *  As  the  Mefabbbop  Connd,  of  Mdms, 


'  Among  whom  twlongs  the  so  often  ii  nanibtu  eabjici  et  homagii  e 

muiDnedGeToch,orOeiiioh,<tfKeichcr«-  pollol.    Sea  his  Kfe  in  Pea  thmwiM.    Zi. 

toK-     He  was  Canonicni  at  AngBbarg,  e.  f.  3X3. 
UmMto-ttftlMCatliednl  school  Bdng 
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^e  histoi?  of  the  papacy  id  the  oezt  fbllowmg  times,  leads  u  to 
take  notice  of  a  quarrel  connected  with  the  election  of  a  pope,  which 
ma  attended  with  oonBeqoencea  more  laeting  and  more  important 
than  usual ;  —  differing  from  all  erents  of  this  ^nd  heretofore  related, 
in  that  the  schism  in  uus  case  did  not  proceed  &om  the  influence  of 
oppoute  cburch-politicsl  parties,  nor  were  oppo»te  principles  of  chmch 
government  muntuned  hj  the  two  competitors  for  the  papal  digmty. 
7k.  schism  of  this  sort  might  have  served,  by  the  nncertunty  toochiog 
the  questaon  as  to  who  was  pope,  to  tmsettle  all  taiih  in  tiie  papacy 
itself.  Yet  the  most  influential  roicea  decided  too  quickly  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  two  popes,  to  permit  of  any  such  result ;  and  by  the  way  ia 
which  the  greatest  men  of  the  church  labored  for  the  cause  of  tJui 
pope,  the  papacy  coold  only  receive  an  accession  of  glory.  It  was  in 
the  year  1130,  that  by  a  considerable  party  the  Roman  cardinal  Gn- 

gtry  was  chosen  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Secoid. 
ut  the  cardinal  Peter  Le<mis  had  also  a  large  number  of  adherents. 
The  latter  was  grandson  of  a  very  rich  Jewh  banker,  who  had  em- 
braced Chiistiamty ;  and  his  ancestors,  during  the  contests  of  the  popes 
with  the  emperors,  had  been  enabled  to  perform  important  services  for 
die  former  by  means  of  their  great  wealth,  with  winch  they  supported 
them  through  their  difGcultieB.  By  his  money,  he  had  himself  also  at 
that  time  acquired  great  influence  in  Borne.  He  caUed  himself,  as  pc^, 
Anaclete  the  Second.  Innocent  was  compelled  to  jrield  to  lus  power 
in  Rome ;  nor  was  there  any  safety  for  him,  even  m  Italy ;  for  Ani^ 
olete  possessed  a  power^  ally  in  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  He  took 
refuge  in  France ;  and  in  that  count^  he  acquired  greater  power 
than  he  could  have  acquired  in  Rome ;  for  the  two  heads  of  monasii- 
oism,  who  bad  the  greatest  influence  on  the  pabUo  sentiment  among 
the  nations,  the  abbot  Fet«r  of  Gluny,'adl  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vauz,  espoused  his  interests  with  great  seal.  More  than  all,  he  was 
asnsted  by  the  moral  power  of  the  abbot  Bernard.  This  man  stood 
then  in  the  bluest  authority  with  the  French  church.  In  all  great 
eocle^aslical  and  political  afituis  his  voioe  was  listened  to ;  and  it 
west  for  much  with  the  moat  conmderable  men  of  church  and  state. 
In  a  body  enfeebled  by  the  ascetical  effiirta  of  his  earlier  youth,  the 
fbrce  of  lus  superior  intellect  triumphing  over  the  &ailty  of  its  rhyaical 
<Mrgan,  was  but  the  more  sure  to  accomplish  whatever  he  undertook. 
Ttie  energy  of  reh^ous  enthuEoasm,  contrasted  with  the  pale,  meagre, 
ftttenuated  body,  made  so  much  the  greater  impression ;  and  people  of 
aQ  ranks,  high  and  low,  were  hurried  along  by  it  in  despite  of  them- 
Belves.i  Whatever  cause  he  laid  hold  of,  he  espoused  with  hia  whole 
nul,  and  spared  no  efibrta  in  carrying  it.  Fondly  as  he  was  attached 
to  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation,  he  itinerated  about,  notwithstanding, 

'  How  B«nurd^>peared  and  wbat  effect  aoditni.    Optiiiift  ei  »  Deo  coiicmma  eM 

ha  produced  u  aa  oraMi  i»  mpliiollf  de-  nuon,  erndiCio  iiuniDi&,  exerdlium  ineent, 

•cnMd  bj  an  ejn-winiBii,  uu  mbbot  Wl-  pronnntiAtio  ^wta,  gestua  corpoiis  ad  am. 

Md  of  BtiTelo :  Tir  Die  bonni  longo  ere-  nam  dicendi  modum  accommodatas.    Se« 

ml  aqnalrm  at  ^^anlia  ac  pallore  coofectna  hia  ep.  147.    Martaoe  et  Dorand  coUectio 

et  in  quandam  apiiitoalii  fonnae  laniuia-  ampliuima  t.  ii,  f.  339. 
tem  iMftctna,  prini  pennadet  Tuni  qoain 
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Aoulat  Sie  tnmnltB  of  Qxt  tutioiis,  tppeand  before  synods  and  in  the 
■ssemblks  of  the  nobles,  and  expended  hia  fiery  eloquence  in  support 
of  the  cause,  which  he  found  to  be  righteoua.  This  energetic  nun 
new  became  a  heartjr  champKin  for  the  cause  of  loaoceat ;  for  him  ha 
wt  everything  in  motion,  in  and  without  France. 

After  Louie  the  SixUi,  king  of  France,  and  the  French  church,  had 
already  been  induced  HiroDgh  the  influence  of  Bernard  to  recognise 
Innocent  as  pope,  the  bishop  Gerhard  of  Angouleme,  who  stood  up 
as  legate  for  Qie  canse  of  Ajiaclete,  prolonged  tiie  contention,  and  by 
his  means  one  of  the  mi^ty  nobles,  count  William  of  Aquitune, 
was  gained  over  to  the  same.  The  latter  sought  by  forcible  measures 
to  luake  the  par^  donunant  in  wh(»e  fovor  he  had  declared,  and 
persecuted  all  ita  opponents.  He  expelled  the  adherenta  of  Innocent 
among  tbe  bishops  from  their  offices.  A  characteiiatic  illustration  of 
the  power  which  the  abbot  Bernard  could  oxercise  over  the  minds  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  religious  spirit  of  his  times,  is  presented  in  the 
mode  by  which  he  finally  succeeded  la  putting  an  eua  to  the  schism, 
that  had  now  lasted  five  years.  Already  had  he  brou^t  the  count  to 
ai^nowledge  that  Innocent  was  pope ;  and  that  nobleman  was  now 
only  resisting  the  demand,  that  the  bishops  should  be  restored  to  their 

&».  After  Bernard,  in  an  interview  with  the  count  at  Fartheney, 
Cried  in  rain  every  method  to  brine  about  the  object  last  mentioo- 
ed,  he  repaired  to  thie  church  to  hold  mass,  and  the  oount  remained 
■taoding  by  the  door.  Then  Bernard,  filled  wiUi  the  consciousness  of 
the  greatest  of  all  minKdes,  which  he  as  an  iastrument  of  Grod'a  grace 
was  iffivileged  by  his  priestly  office  to  perform,  elevated  in  the  feei- 
ng of  the  godlike  above  all  earthly  connderations,i  holding  in  hia 
hand  the  pl^  with  the  host,  —  in  which  he  saw  onder  the  figure  of 
the  bread  only  the  veiled  body  of  the  Lord,  — -  vrith  flailing  eye,  not 
beseeching,  but  commanding,  stepped  before  the  count,  and  sud  to 
him :  "  We  have  enta-eated  thee,  and  thou  hast  spumed  us ;  the 
miited  band  of  God's  servants  bare  besought  thee,  and  thou  hast 
qnroed  thcsn.  Behold,  here  oomes  the  Headand  Lord  of  the  church 
which  thou  persecutest.  Here  is  thy  judge,  at  whose  name  every 
knee  shall  bow.  Wilt  thou  spurn  him,  as  tiiou  hast  done  his  ser- 
Tute  V  All  that  looked  on  were  seised  with  a  shuddemig  awe,  and 
bowii^  their  heads  in  prayer,  waited  in  expectation  of  an  immediate 
judgment  &om  heaven.  All  wept.  The  count  himself  could  not 
withstand  the  impression.  Tremblmg,  and  as  if  deprived  of  speech, 
he  fell  to  t^e  earth.  He  was  lifted  up  by  his  attendants,  and  agun 
fell,  fbammg  at  the  mouth,  to  the  ground.  Bernard  lumeelf  now 
^iproadied  him,  reached  out  his  hand  for  lum  to  rise,  and  bid  the 
humbled  man  subnut  to  pope  Innooent,  and  become  reconciled  with 
Qie  deposed  bishops.  The  count  dared  not  contradict.  He  embraced 
the  bi^op  of  Pcntiers,  who  was  presented  to  him,  one  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  before  been  most  inimical ;  and  Bernard,  upon  tlus,  eonveiBed 

_  '  A«  an  aje-wieoai,  A«  abbot  Bemald,    duMctetisticallj  wji:  Tir  Dei  jan  tun 
ia  tha  aocoont  of  Bonard't  life,  vi,  38,  in    m  ageoi  nt  bominem. 
Miapp.  ed.  MaUDoa  ibe  Saeond,  t  HOT, 
JOU  IT.  18 
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-with  him  fiuniliarly,  exhorting  him,  as  a  &ther,  Bever  stoua  to  cfishnb 
the  peace  of  the  chnrch,  and  thoB  this  schism  was  ended. 

Twice  vea  Bernard  called  to  ItaJy.  Here  also  he  exerted  a  great 
U)d  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  tHe  nations :  a  great  deal  iras 
aud  of  his  miracles.  He  reduced  under  the  pope  the  restless  Lom- 
bard cities,  and  helped  on  the  trinmph  of  Innocent,  at  a  synod  in  Fba, 
in  1184.  In  the  year  1186,  the  latter  was  enabled  to  nuu^h  tnomph- 
antly  to  Rome  with  the  emperor  Lothaire  the  Second.  Bernard  also 
oame  there,  and  aou^t  to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  schism,  of  which 
king  Roger,  in  particnlar,  still  continued  to  be  the  support ;  bat  he  did 
not  as  yet  succeed.  Ai^r  Anaclete's  death,  in  the  year  1138,  hia 
party  chose,  it  is  true,  a  successor ;  hat  yet  it  was  not  with  any  new 
of  defending  longer  his  oliums  to  the  papal  throne,  bat  only  in  order 
to  secure  a  treaty  on  more  advantageous  terms  with  the  other  party ; 
and,  in  the  year  1139,  Innocent  was  at  liberty  to  hold  a  Xktenn 
council  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  peace  of  the  cbarch. 

Yet  precisely  at  this  time  a  furious  stonn  broke  out,  by  which  the 
last  years  of  Hie  rule  of  Innocent,  and  the  reigns  of  the  next  aacceed- 
ing  popes,  were  disquieted ;  events  which  were  important  on  account 
of  their  immediate  consequences,  and  as  symptoms  of  a  more  deep- 
gronnded  reacticm  agtunst  the  dominant  ohuroh-system,  tor  which  t^e 
way  was  now  preparing. 

In  order  to  find  the  ori^  of  these  ennmotionB,  we  most  g^ce 
back  and  trace  the  consequences  <^  eailier  events.  We  saw  bow  the 
popes,  ever  since  tiie  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  had  placed  thenuelveB  at 
the  head  of  a  movement  of  reform,  in  oppoation  to  the  corraption  of 
the  clergy ;  how,  by  this  movement,  indindaal  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
of  more  serioas  nunds  had  been  incited  to  stand  forth  as  castigatoiy 

Ereacbers  against  the  seoulamed  clergy.^  Not  only  sach  preachera, 
ut  the  popes  themselves,  as  for  example  pope  Gregory  tiie  Seventii, 
had  also  stirred  up  the  peo[4e  agunst  the  corrupt  clergy."  Tbos  there 
rose  up  firom  amongst  the  laity  severe  censors  of  the  corrupt  clergy. 
Doubtless  many,  who  had  ever  contemplated  the  Uves  of  mese  men 
with  indignation  and  abhorrence,  rejoiced  at  now  having  it  in  their 
power,  under  the  papal  autiionty,  of  ^ving  vent  to  their  long-repress- 
ed anger ;  and  even  those,  who  themselves  led  an  immoral  me,  made 
a  merit  of  standing  forth  against  the  unchaste  eccleraastics,  and  driv- 
ing them  off  from  thmr  benefices.^     From  this  insurrectitm  of  the  luty 

*  Of  soch,  Gerfacli  of  Eucbenbeig,  id  hii  'In  additian  to  the  dtationi  nikde  be- 

book :  De  connplo  ecclestae  statu,  in  Ba-  fore,  we  mar  oatice  vhM  the  abbot  Gni- 

lax.  Miacellon.  t  r,  p.  30S,  where  be  pUcos  ben,  in  hU  lifb  writlen  br  himseif,  relates 

the  conflicts  which  theM  men  had  to  tm-  conceminz  the  effects  of  the  BildebrmndiftB 

tain  on  a  jwiallel  with  the  eariier  ones  of  laws  of  celibacj :   Erat  ea  tempestat«  nova 

the  martjFB  wjih  pa^on  tyrants,  remarks :  super  uxoratis  presbyl«ri*  apoatolicae  sedta 

Korissime  diebaa  istu  vin  religioei  contra  invcctio,  andeet  vulgiclericosnlantu  tanta 

~' ""«,  condD<:ticioa(lheiuiieTantder-  advenus  eoi  rabisi  aeHnabit,  nt  eos  ecclo- 


K7  hired  to  perform  mechanically  the  prieal'    aiistico  priTari  beneficto  vel  absiiDGri  ai 


rereadjioBtrikeabir-    dotioinfeeto  spiiitu  condamareoL     Lib.  i, 
gain  with  UTbodj)  Inaeatoosos,  diasolntoi    c.  rii,  f.  463. 
mat,  qnod  p^oi  est,  imgnlariter  coogrega-        '  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  related 
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agunst  the  secalarized  clergy  proceeded  also  separatist  moremeiits, 
«luch  did  not  restrict  tiiemgelTea  to  the  luuits  set  np  by  the  popes. 
In  adiUtion  to  titis,  came  now  the  important  and  lasting  controveraiefl 
otmcerninc  the  investiture,  b;  means  of  which  more  liberal  inrestiga- 
tions  had  been  called  forth  respecting  the  bonndaries  between  church 
and  st^e,  and  their  respective  tights.  Pope  Faschalls  the  Second 
had  in  &ct  himself  pablici;  avowed,  that  the  regalia  were  to  the 
ehnrch  a  foniffi  possesnon,  whereby  its  officers  were  drawn  aside 
&om  their  appropriate  sjHritaal  duties,  and  betrayed  into  s  depend- 
ence on  ihe  secnJar  power.  And  there  existed,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  an  entire  i^rty  who  held  this  opinion  ;  who  demanded  that 
tiie  hiahops  and  abbots,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  taking  the  oath  of 
ailegjaDca  to  the  piinoes,  should  surrender  back  to  them  the  regalia, 
restoring  to  Cesar  the  things  that  arc  Cesar's;  in  accordance  with 
that  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  required  the  clergy  not  to 
nedue  wiui  Beenlar  buonesB.  In  oppoulaon  to  the  practice  of  mixing 
ap  together  things  s^tual  and  secular,  and  in  justification  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  sworn  by  the  bishops  to  the  emperors,  propositions 
like  Uie  fbllowing  were  already  advanced :  If  the  clergy  would  be 
entirely  independent  of  tiie  secular  power,  let  them,  like  the  clergy  of 
the  [smutive  church,  be  content  with  the  t^j^es  and  the  free  gifta  of 
the  communities.' 

It  was  a  young  clergyman  of  Brescia,  by  the  name  of  Arnold,  who 
nve  the  first  impulse  to  this  new  reaction  against  the  secularization  of 
the  church,  and  agunst  the  power  of  the  pope  in  temporal  things. 
From  what  we  have  stud  concenung  the  coimict  of  spiritual  tenden- 
aes  m  this  age,  and  particulariy  conoeming  the  causes  and  oonsft- 
quences  of  (he  controveraes  about  investiture,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
bow  a  young  man  of  a  serious  and  ardent  temperament,  brought  up  in 
fle  midst  of  such  events  and  circumstances,  might  be  carried  away 
by  this  tendency ;  nor  should  we  need  to  trace  the  matter  to  any 
ether  ixiaa.  ^But  the  account  of  a  contemporaiy,  wluoh  lets  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  anotiier  circumstance  that  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  Arnold's  mind,  is  by  no  means  improbable.' 
When  the  great  teacher  Abelard  assembled  around  him,  in  a  lonely 
Kffoa  near  Troyea,  the  youth  that  poured  in  upon  him  fix>m  all  quar- 
tets, and  by  his  lectures  fired  them  with  his  own  enthuuasm,  Arnold, 

anaet  iJ  \an;   TaaU  in  clcrum  npet  Meter*, pro  anibna  hominia regibni  deb«a- 

pntbSo  euioiM  (th«  law  concerning  cell-  tor,  regno  Hbera  Telinqaant  M  Ipn  racent 

wtJ  badkibatiir  huMntU,  ac  (i  enm  iID'  orukiTitbiis  orlbniqne  Cliriati  paacendii  to- 

K"!*™  ad  deteitadonem  talinm  palsant  vigilent,  ad  quid  inscitad  innL    Qretwr, 

pn^iolia.  opp.  t,  Ti,  f.  SSS.    Here  we  haTe  tlie  piia- 

'  Get^li,In  hii  book,  De  itata  ecderiae,  apleaset  Tonh  by  Arnold,  as  tliej  nalniat- 

poblwbed  br  Gretxer,  {tet  above  p.  IMJ  I7  shaped  themselvM  oat  of  (he  r---'— 


"Ji  expnatW :  Qtu  pro  parte  legta  erant  parti;  of  the  stale  intemt,  partlj  of  tbe 

mBeat  ajetont  ecclesiasticii  debera  deci-  parer  Christian  spii^t,  aeainat  the  aeeolar- 

RM  et  oblatioaa  Hberat  id  e«t  nnllo  ngali  iiation  of  the  clei^,  and  not  at  thej  wem 

Tel  iuperiali  •eryitio  obiMntlas.  —  SMii,  in-  flrti  excogiMled  b;  Arnold, 

lait,  tmmt,  taeerdotca  reeibm  w  per  bo-  *  Otto  M  FreirinMo,  in  the  M  book  of 

uinia obKgantca  Deo  pro  sal  offidleradn  Ui  History  of  Fr^eric  tbe  Rrst,  &  ix: 

nffldenier  placers  non  posne.    Uode,  nt  Petnim  Abaelaidnm  olin   prmiiceptoTeiii 

(i  ptactant,  cni  b«  probaTemnt,  miUtiam  et  habnerat. 
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who  in  liis  early  yoaUt  had  been  ft  reader  in  the  ehnrcb  at  Breacaa,- 
TTBS  one  of  the  many  that  did  not  shrink  from  Ihe  meagre  fsre  and 
vjuiQua  deprivations  neoessaiy  to  be  undergone  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  that  great  master.'  ^e  speinda- 
tive  vein  in  Abelard'e  s^Ie  and  teachings  tUd  not,  it  is  true,  fiiU  in 
^th  the  peculiar  bent  of  Arnold's  mind ;  and  perhaps  evea  an  Abe- 
lard  wonla  have  found  it  impossible  to  produce  any  essential  change  in 
a  native  tendency  vMch,  as  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  was  so  much  more 
practical  than  speculative.  But  Abelard  possessed  a  versatility  of 
intellect,  wluch  enabled  him  to  arooae  minds  of  rery  different  struo- 
tnre  on  different  sides.  From  snch  of  his  writings  as  have  been  pre- 
served to  US,  we  may  gather  that,  among  other  qualities,  an  in^rtant 
practical  element  entered  also  into  tus  disooorses ;  that  he  spoke  ^rp- 
ly  against  the  worldly  temper  in  ecolesiaslics  and  monks,  and  con- 
tested their  condition  as  it  actually  was  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  It 
was  the  reli^oos,  e^ucal  element  ui  Abelard'e  diecoarses  which  left  the 
deepest  impresdon  on  the  warm  and  earnest  heart  of  the  young  man,* 
and,  inflamed  with  a  holy  ardw,  he  retomed  btHne  to  lue  native  eit^. 

It  was  observed  &tt  be  had  undergone  a  change,  a  tbii^  nob 
nncommon  among  tiie  young  secular  clergy,  who,  awakened  by  some 
remaritable  providence  to  a  more  serious  reli^oos  turn  of  mind,  al- 
tered tiieir  dress,  and  their  entire  mode  of  lOe,  appeared  as  regn- 
lar  canonicalB,  or  monks,  and  now  stood  forth  the  bold  and  open  chas- 
tisers  of  woridly  ecclemastios.s    The  insjdring  idea  of  his  movements 


'  Id  hannonr  irith  thii  i«  what  Q6ntlwr  uke  of  repreaeiitiiig  die  foraer  u  a  pii[ril 

Iitgnriniu,  in  bii  poos  on  die  deedi  of  of  the  latter.    Upon  this  h^rpothesis,  wa 

fnderic  tba   Firat,  uri  concenimg  Ar-  mmt  rappoM  Ibat  Arnold  had  been  led, 

nold :   Tkma  nntririt  Gallia  imnpta  edo-  only  at  lomG  later  period,  hj  the  covmoD 

caiiqaedfn.    Tbeiewoidijhla tnie,might,  Inunsl   of  oppoii&n   to   the  domiaaDt 

in  conaeqaaiKe  of  ihe  relation  of  thii  hiato-  chareh-ejatam,  lo  t^e  aides  with  AbclanL 

llan  10  Otto  of  IVeiaingen,  appear  to  be  a  The  testinionj,  boweTer,  of  Otlo  of  Prek- 

mera  repetition  of  the  report  girea  bj  the  in^n,  who  had  tumidf  pnrsned  Ilia  atadiM 

latter ;  bat  the  phraae, "  tennl  natririt  anmp-  in  France,  ia  of  importance ;  mai  we  are  by 

ta,"  maj'  doubtleaa  point  to  atHne  other  no  means  warranted  lo  accnae  him  of  an 

KDrce;  thej  agree  vcr;  wsll  with  the  time  aDachrDnUm,  in  bii  acconnl  of  a  fact  not  in 

irf' hit  connection  wiihAbdard,  iuelf  improbable.    The  leas  inward  reta- 

' This  GOUieclioo  between  Abelard  and  tionahiptbeteappeanatflratsLance  tohave 
Arnold  baa  been  donbted  in  theae  modem  been  between  the  teadungi  of  Abelard  and 
tfaaea.  We  allow,  an  aalhoritjao  inpor-  those  of  Arnold,  Ihe  leas  reason  bare  we  to 
ttnt  as  tiut  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clair-  call  in  doobt  an  accoont  which  reprcsenta 
vanx,  Hems  (a  be  i^nat  the  correctnes*  Arnold  as  haling  been  a  pupil  of  Abelard- 
ti  tiUs  acaonntj  for  this  abbot  expresses  The  narratire  of  Giialher,  mentioned  in  tho 
luBself  as  if  be  had  &iit  made  his  appear-  previoas  note,  whkh  enters  into  partiinlars, 
aace  in  a  wkj  altogether  independent  of  agrees  with  the  above.  How  easil;  might 
Abelard ;  and  bad  not  till  later,  when  ban-  it  IWTe  escaped  the  notice  of  Bentard,  how- 
ithed  fiom  Ital;  he  came  to  France,  ei-  erer,  who  wonld  hare  taken  but  little  in- 
poo»ed  the  cause  of  that  peraecnced  man.  teieat  in  the  earlier  life  of  Arnold,  thai,  of 
Bee  Bernard,  in  his  1  BSth  letter  to  pope  In-  the  great  crowd  of  jonng  idcq  who  Socked 
nocentjt  S:SibilaTitapis,qnaeeraCiufran-  to  hear  Abelard,  Arnold  was  one? 
oia,  api  de  Italia  et  TeneniQt  in  nDnm  ad-  '  The  proroac  Geib^  of  Seicheraberg, 
venna  Dominant:  and  ep.  195:  Bxsecra-  wonld  be  inclined, witb  the  views  he  entec- 
tHaPefroaposloloadhaeaeratPetioAbae-  tained,  to  judge  more  mildiv  canceming 
lardo.  We  most  aoi^Kiae,  then,  that  OKo  the  man  who  agreed  with  him  m  his  attacks 
of  Frei*iagen  had  beaa  led,b7Wliat  he  had  en  (be  aecnlaiued  tiergj,  bat  did  not  re- 
beard  concenting  tba  later  oonnectioo  be-  ttiun  himself  within  the  same  limits.  He 
tWMD  Arnold  and  Abelard,  into  the  mit-  sajt  of  his  teaching :  Quae  etsi  aelo  forte 
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mi  fint  of  a  hdy  and  pare  ehnrch,  &  renoTatioii  of  the  spritoal 
order,  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church.  His  life  corresponded 
with  his  doctrine.  Zealously  opposing  the  oormption  of  the  worldlj- 
nuoded  clergy  and  monks,  uid  requiring  that  clergymen  and  monks 
doold  foUow  the  steps  of  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty  and 
chastity,  he  set  die  example  himeeif,  by  his  drees,  Ids  entue  mode  of 
firing,  aiul  the  aaoetical  severity  with  which  he  treated  his  otq  person, 
— a  &ct  which  even  hie  most  violent  adversaries  could  not  but  aclcnowl- 
edge.'  He  required  that  the  bishops  and  abbota,  in  conformity  with 
the  tea<diiiig8  of  Holy  Scripture,  should  wholly  renounce  Uieir  worldly 
posseooions  and  privileges,  as  well  as  all  secular  business,  and  fpve  w 
these  things  back  to  the  princes.  The  clergy  should  be  content  with 
whatever  the  love  of  the  commnnitaes  might  bestow  on  them  for  their 
RBi^xni,  —  the  oblations,  the  firstlings,  and  tythee.  The  incontinent 
dei^,  living  in  lozarj  and  debauchery,  were  no  longer,  he  declared, 
true  eedetdastica,  —  they  were  onfit  to  discharge  the  priestly  fuuo- 
tions ;  in  muntcuiung  which  position,  he  might  perhaps  expect  to  attach 
to  Ins  nde  the  Hildebrandian  aealots.  The  corrapt  oishops  and  priests 
wen  no  hmger  bishops  and  priests,  —  the  secularized  ^urch  was  no 
kngn  the  bouse  of  God.*  It  does  not  appear,  that  his  opposition  to 
fts  eormpt  chorch  had  ever  led  him  to  advance  any  such  remarks  as 
coold  be  interpreted  unto  heresy ;  for,  had  he  done  so,  men  would, 
baa  die  first,  have  proceeded  agiunst  him  more  sharply,  and  his  op- 
ponenta,  tAu>  simred  no  puns  in  hunting  np  everything  which  ootild 
save  to  {Jaee  him  in  an  unfavorable  light,  would  certify  never  have 
■Bowed  such  heretical  statements  of  Arnold  to  pass  unnoticed.^  Bat 
we  most  allow  that  the  way  m  which  Arnold  stood  forth  against  the 
iptiaDS  of  the  church,  and  espedally  his  inclination  to  make  the 
stiTe  in  the  instituted  order,  and  in  the  transactionB  of  the  church, 

tod  on  the  snbjective  character  of  the  men,  might  easly  lead  to 
prekter  aberratuws. 
A^iold's  discourses  were  directly  calculated  by  their  tendency  to 
ind  rea^  entrtuce  into  the  minds  of  the  luty,  before  whose  eyes  the 
voridly  fives  of  the  ecolesiaatics  and  monks  were  coostantiy  present,* 
and  to  create  a  factkffl  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  clergy.  Superadded 
to  this  was  the  inflammable  matter  alrtftdy  prepared  by  the  collisiMi 
«f  Qte  sprit  of  political  freedom  with  Uie  power  of  the  higher  clergy. 

'btMVKdtiuiioriieiaotlapiDlattnt  Whtrli  dtvil  prmuiilei  eoram  nan  dot  epiaocnii, 

wndiGietHr  due,  in  atngmsnt  bum  (he  qosmadmodnm  qnidam  noitro  Mmpore  Xr- 

fint  book  of  tha  worii  wiiuen  b;  Oerhob :  noldni  dagmstiiant  hobiu  est,  plcbee  k  tali- 

Dc  Dmsdgadone  Andchri>ti,  in  the  prole-  nm  epiBCoporum  ohedientla  deliortauu. 

pmcBKtoWediliimorthgScriptOTMcop-  'Onl;  Otto  of  Fniiingen,  «fter  hnriaj 

Bm  wfm  W«li1flnrinin|  in  hil  opp.  t.  xii,  noticed  tliM  in  whicb  all  were  ■greed,  iddi  ■ 

£  IS.  Frteter  haec  de  lacramenta  aliaris,  baptU- 

'  Til  I  iianl  aayB  of  him,  ep.  199,  Khuo  no  pu-tolornm  noa  une  dicitar  nnaiiw 

M  TM-i— *  iiumfaf"*  neqoe  bibnit,  qni  ati-  Bnt  thii  account  la  too  vague  to  be  aaAlj 

«^»  )y  Miiaa  HNt  doctrioM,  qoam  dia-  telied  on. 

BKtte  CMC  «itae-  *GuntheTlJgniinns<a^iirAinold: 

■Gciboliaf  BodwnbergcitMfiviBhim,  Tersqoe  molta  qnidsm,  mai  lempon  not- 

k  dm  work  nwDtiaaed  in  the  preoBding  Vafid«lM 

^^uTaa  MWfftioa  li^  ^  fbQaw%:  Ut  Bopncnnt  mwitni,  blifi  ttdmixtt  mooa- 

Xmh  IM  taUMr  onUnUftdouiu  iMinoa  .        bat. 
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Thoe  Arnold's  addresBes  produced  id  tiie  micda  of  the  It^ias  people, 
quite  susceptible  to  such  excitemente,  &  prodi^ons  effbct,  vhich  threat* 
ened  to  spread  more  widely ;  and  pope  Innocent  felt  himself  called 
npon  to  take  preTentdve  measures  agiunBt  it.  At  the  already  men- 
tioned Lateran  council  in  the  year  1139,  he  declared  against  AJnold'a 
proceedings,  and  command^  Idm  to  quit  Italy  —  the  scene  of  the 
disturbances  thus  far  —  altogether;  and  not  to  return  again  without 
express  permission  from  the  pope.  Arnold,  moreover,  is  sud  to  hare 
bound  Imnself  by  an  oath  to  obey  this  injunction ;  which  probably  was 
expressed  in  such  tenns  as  to  leave  him  free  to  interpret  it  as  refer- 
ring exclusively  to  the  person  of  pope  Innocent.'  If  the  oath  was  not 
so  expressed,  he  nught  afterwards  have  been  accused  of  violating  that 
oath.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  form  in  which  the  aentence  was 
pronounced  agunst  Arnold  has  not  come  down  to  ns ;  bat  frtKn  its 
very  character  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  have  been  convicted  at 
any  false  doctrine ;  since  otherwise  the  pope  would  certutdy  not  have 
treated  him  so  mildly, — would  not  hare  heen  contented  with  merely 
baiushing  him  from  Italv,  since  teachers  of  fitlee  doctrine  woidd  be 
d&ngerons  to  the  church  everywhere.  Bernard,  mca«over,  in  his 
letter  directed  agunst  Arnold,  states  that  he  was  accused  before  the 
pope  of  being  the  anthor  of  a  very  bad  sclusm.  Arnold  now  betoA 
nimself  to  !^anee ;  and  here  he  became  entan^d  in  the  quarrds 
with  hia  old  teacher  Ahelard,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  first 
impnlse  of  his  mind  towards  this  more  seriona  and  free  bent  of  the 
rontons  spirit.  Expelled  from  France,  he  directed  hie  steps  to  Swit- 
Eeriand,  and  sojourned  in  Zurich.  The  abbot  BemaM  flioagfat  it 
neceesary  to  cantioa  the  bishop  of  Constance  agiunst  him.  But  Ae 
man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope  found  proteolion  there 
from  the  papal  legate,  cardinal  Guido ;  who,  indeed,  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household  and  companion  of  Ins  table.  The  abboli  Bernard 
severelr  censored  that  prelate,  on  the  ground  that  Arnold's  owineotiim 
with  him  would  contribute,  without  fail,  to  give  importance  and  in- 
fluence to  that  dangerous  man.  TluB  deserves  to  be  noticed  on  two 
accounts  'i  for  it  makes  it  evident  what  power  he  could  exeniiae  OTW 
men's  minds,  and  that  no  &lse  doctrines  oould  be  charged  to  hia 
-account. 

But  independent  of  Arnold's  personal  preeeooe,  the  impulse  which 
he  had  (^ven  contanued  to  operate  in  Italy ;  and  the  effects  of  it 
extended  even  to  Borne.  By  die  papal  condemnatiffli,  poUio  atteotiaD 
was  only  more  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject.  The  Romans  certunly 
felt  no  great  sympa^y  for  the  relifpous  element  in  that  serious  spint 
of  reform  which  animated  Arnold.  But  the  pohtaoal  movements,  whidi 
had  B^rung'out  of  hia  reforming  tendency,  found  a  point  of  attachment 
in  their  love  of  liberty,  and  raeir  dreams  of  the  amnent  dominion  of 
Borne  over  the  world.  The  idea  of  emuioipatiag  tiiemselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  pope,  and  of  reestablishing  the  old  republic,  flattered  their 

■Btraud'i  voTdt,  gp.  19S:  Aoeondu  oomnlRt»nT«ni(MMm,iiMad)ptiiiiq»M. 
MUli  tola  pnl«u  Mt,  Miaa  M  algDmt  . 
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'Boman  pride.  Enwiisme  the  prindples  of  Arntdd,  tliey  required 
Aat  the  pope,  as  spiritaal  head  of  the  drarch,  shonld  confine  himaelf 
to  the  MnuDistrataon  of  spiritaal  a&ira ;  and  they  contnutted  to  a 
SMiate,  whom  they  eBtabliehed  od  the  capitol,'  the  supreme  dtrectioa 
of  civQ  af^rs.  Innocent  coold  do  notUng  to  etem  anch  a  violent 
corrent ;  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  these  distorbances,  in  the  year 
114S.  The  mild  cardinal  Gnido,  the  friend  of  Ahelard  and  AnuMf 
became  his  saccessor,  and  called  himself,  when  pope,  Celestin  tlM 
Second.  By  hie  gentieness,  qniet  was  restored  for  a  short  time. 
Feriiaps  it  was  the  news  of  the  elevation  of  thia  fnendly  man  to  the 
paptd  throne  that  enconreiged  Arnold  himself  to  come  to  Rome.*  But 
Celeatin  died  after  six  months,  and  Lnciiis  the  Second  was  his  sncces- 
sor.  Under  his  mgp,  the  RtnnanB  renewed  the  former  agitatdona  with 
more  violenoe  ;  they  utterly  renounced  obedience  to  the  pope,  whom 
they  recogniud  ffiily  in  his  priestly  character,  and  Qie  restored  Bonua 
republic  soiight  to  strike  a  leu^e  in  opposition  to  the  pope  and  to 
papacy  with  &e  neir  eiiq>eror,  uonnd  tlra  Third.  In  the  name  of  the 
"  eenate  and  Roman  pec^le,"  a  pompons  letter  was  addreseed  to 
Oonzad.  ^e  emperor  was  invited  to  come  to  Borne,  that  from  Uienee, 
like  Jtutanian  and  Constantine  in  former  days,  he  might  ^ve  laws  to 
the  worid.  Oeaar  dnnld  have  the  things  that  are  Ccwar's ;  the  priest 
the  things  that  are  the  fsiesf s,  as  Clmst  orduned  when  Peter  paid 
the  tribat»-money.'  Long  did  the  tondency  awakened  by  Arnold's 
prind{dee  oonlinne  to  amtato  Bome.  In  ue  letters  written  amidst 
theee  cmmnotioas,  by  individual  noblemen  of  Bome  to  the  emperor,  we 
perceive  a  ringolar  miang  together  of  tiio  Amoldiaji  spirit  with  the 
dreams  of  Boman  vani^,— a  radical  tendency  to  the  sepaiataon  of 
eeenlar  from  sjnritiial  things,  which,  if  it  had  been  capable  enough  in 
itself,  and  if  it  oonld  bare  found  more  pcnnta  of  attachment  in  the  age, 
would  have  brouj^t  destruction  on  the  old  theocratical  system  of  ttie 
diiirch.  They  said  that  the  pope  could  clsom  no  political  sovereignty 
in  Bome ;  he  could  not  even  be  oooseerated  without  the  consent  « 
the  emperor ;  a  rule  which  had  in  fact  been  observed  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh.  Men  complwned  of  the  worldlineas  of  the 
clergy,  of  th«r  bad  lives,  of  the  c<»Ltradiction  between  their  conduct 
and  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  The  popes  were  accnaed  aa  the 
instigators  of  the  wars.  "  The  popes,"  it  was  stud,  "  should  no  longer 
miito  the  cup  of  ^e  enchariat  with  the  sword ;  it  was  their  vocation  to 

'  Gcriwh  of  BaidiBntMrg  U71:  AsdM  ten  ilmadj  In  (Iw  time  of  Innocent,  ha  plkMfl 

Cqiholiaa  oUm  dimtB  et  dboc  naedidoata  (00  Utei    The  dlstturtiuice*  in  Boma  nay 

oootn  dootam  Dei.    See  hi>  Commentarj  IhemMlrei  (dmuh  eridence  of  an  ewUtr 

in  F*.  S4,  cd.  Fes.    L.e,ClI83.  visit  of  AiiMld,lbtHigh  we  curnot  >ttribiils 

'  Otio  (^  EVddngtn  exprcMM  Uouelf  eTerythiog  wUch  tlw  >*"■"«"■  nndertoofc, 

bdeedfWtf  Arnold  Wflnt  come  to  Bome  aAer  ttw  ImpolMhad  been  ^ven  m  then 

in  Ifaa  time  of  Engenloi ;  bnt  here  ha  ii  bjr  Arnold,  to  hit  mode  of  (hioking. 

hardlj  exact  fn  Ut  chroiiakwy-    Ho  oidT  ' 

ntlieis  Oil  from  the  dinniMiicei  irhica  *  CMtuii  acdplu  Cmmt,  qnU  itmt  fM 

tnke  ont  in  Bome  is  the  time  of  Enoe-  pruanl, 

niui  ud  the  letten  of  dM  BoniBiN  to  tlie  UtChiiito*  joint  FetronlveBletrilnr 

popo,  -wldA  In  tmb  nut/  bsn  betn  writ  ttun. 
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pnacb,  aad  to  eonfiim  wbat  ihvj  preacbed  by  good  works.^  Hov 
oonld  tbose  who  eagerly  grasped  at  all  the  wealth  of  thia  world,  and 
oorrapted  the  true  riches  of  the  church,  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
obtuned  by  Ghrist,  by  their  ialse  doctrines  and  tiieir  Inxoriou  linng, 
reeeire  that  word  of  our  Lord — Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  when 
fltey  were  poor  themselves  neither  in  fiict  nor  in  disposition."  Even 
the  donative  of  GoDstantine  to  the  Roman  biahop  Silvester,  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  pitiable  fiction.  This  he  had  been  so  clearly  exposed^ 
that  it  was  obrions  to  ihe  very  day-laborers  and  to  women ;  and  that 
these  could  pnt  to  mlence  the  most  learned  men,  if  they  ventured  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  this  donative ;  so  tiiat  ihe  pope,  with  his 
cardinals,  no  longer  dared  to  appear  in  public."  But  Arnold  was  per- 
haps the  only  individual  m  whose  case  such  &  tendency  was  deeply 
rooted  in  reHjpous  coDviotioQ ;  with  many  it  was  but  a  transitory  in- 
toncation,  in  which  tiieir  p<dil3cal  interests  had  become  mei^ed  tar 


The  pope  Lucius  the  Second  was  killed  as  early  as  1145,  in  the 
attack  on  the  capitol.  A  scholar  of  the  great  abbot  Bernard,  the 
abbot  Peter  Bernard  ot  I^sa,  now  mounted  the  papal  chiur,  under  the 
name  of  Eugene  the  Third.  Aa  Eugene  honored  and  loved  the  abbot 
Bernard  as  his  spiritual  father  and  old  preceptor,  eo  the  latter  took 
advantage  of  hia  relation  to  the  pope,  to  speaE  the  truth  to  him  with 
a  plainness  which  no  oHier  man  would  eanly  have  ventured  to  use. 
In  congratulating  him  upon  hia  elevation  to  the  papal  dignity,  he  took 
occasion  to  exhort  turn  to  do  away  the  many  abases  which  had  bectHoe 
80  widely  spread  in  the  church  by  worldly  mflaences.  "  Who  will  rare 
me  the  satisfaction,"  aud  he  in  lua  letter,'  "  of  beholding  the  chordbof 
God,  before  I  die,  in  a  condition  like  that  in  wluch  it  was  in  ancient 
days,  when  the  apostles  threw  out  their  nets,  not  for  silver  and  gold, 
but  for  souls.  How  fervently  I  wish  thou  mighteat  inherit  the  word 
of  that  apostle  whose  episcopal  seat  thou  hast  acquired,  of  him  who 
8Eud,  '  Thy  gold  perish  with  thee,'  Acts  8 :  20.  0  that  all  the 
enemies  of  Zion  ought  tremble  before  this  dreadful  word,  and  shrink 
back  abashed !  Ttae,  thy  mother  indeed  expects  and  requires  of 
thee.  For  this,  long  and  sigh  the  sons  of  thy  mother,  small  and  great, 
that  every  plant  which  our  Father  in  heaven  haa  not  planted,  may  be 
rooted  up  by  thy  hands."  He  then  alluded  to  the  sudden  deaths  of 
tiie  last  predecessors  of  the  pope,  exhorting  hnn  to  hunuhty,  and  re- 
minding him  of  his  jesponubility.  "  tn  all  thy  works,"  he  wrote, 
"  remember  that  thou  aii  a  man ;  and  let  the  fear  of  lum  who  taketb 
away  the  breath  of  rulers,  be  ever  before  tlune  eyes."  Eugene  was 
Boon  forced  to  yield,  it  is  true,  to  the  superior  force  of  the  insurrectioo- 
Uj  s[nrit  in  Borne,  and  in  1146  to  take  refoge  in  France :   but,  Hko 


See  Hartana  et  Dnrand  CoUectio  am-    tro  imperiilla  (tmonisce  coitceuiae,  in  oHm 

-'ma,  L  ii,  ep.  813,  C  399.    Nod  d«  licet    iM  daiecta  est,  nt  eciam  men^HBrii  et  mn- 

^ladiam  et  caUcenij  Md  pt«edicu«,    liercnlie  qaoslibet  etiun  doctissimoi  inpor 


-pHHilDI^' 

modualioneia  vero  bonie  opeiilMU  coo-  hoc  conclndkat  et  dioos  apoatolicni      .^ 

Snnare.  tnit  canliiialibaa  in  dviiate  pnw  padora 

■  WmrlMjinm  tbtci  illod  St  riboli  liHV-  ^Dutre  DOU  uiileuit.  Ep.  384,  t  SSO.  L.  e. 

ilka,  in  qu  nhrtu  CoMMUiBam  KItw-  *  Ep.  198. 
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ITAwi  and  Innocent,  he  too,  from  tbis  eoaatrj,  attuned  to  the  lu^ett 
trimnph  of  the  papsl  pover.  Like  Innocent,  he  found  there,  in  tbe 
abbot  Bernard  of  Clurnnix,  »  mightier  instnunent  for  operating  on 
flte  minds  of  the  age,  than  he  could  have  found  in  any  other  ooontiy; 
and  fike  tJrban,  wnen  banished  from  the  anoient  seat  of  the  papacy, 
he  was  enabled  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cmsade  procliumed 
in  his  name,  and  nndertaken  vitli  great  enthnaiasm ;  an  enterprisa 
from  which  a  new  impresdon  (£  sacredness  woold  be  reflected  baok 
npon  his  own  petson.  The  news  oS  flie  success  which  had  attended 
the  aims  of  the  Saracens  in  Svria,  ttie  defeat  of  the  Christians,  the 
eonqneet  of  the  ancient  Christian  territory  of  Edessa,'  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  new  Christaan  kingdom  of  JemB^em,  and  §ie 
holy  aty,  had  spread  alarm  among  the  Western  nations,  and  the  pope 
oonridered  himself  bound  to  summon  the  Chrisiaans  of  the  West  to 
the  assistance  of  their  hard-pressed  brethren  in  the  fiuth,  and  to  tbs 
teeovery  «f  the  holy  plaoes.  By  a  letter  directed  to  the  abbot  Ber- 
Bttd,  he  comnusaoned  him  to  exhort  the  Western  Christiana  in  las 
name,  that,  for  penance  and  forgtreness  tf  mta,  they  should  march  to 
the  East,  to  dehrer  their  bretiiren  or  to  rare  np  their  hres  for  them.' 
Kidtnsiasfic  for  the  cause  lumself,  Bernard  comrnunicated,  through  tiie 
power  of  die  living  word  and  by  letten,  lus  enthnedasm  to  the  nations. 
He  represented  tJie  new  crosade  as  a  means  fumiahed  by  God  to  tiw 
mnltitBdes  sank  in  sm,  of  oalling  them  to  repentance,  and  of  paving 
the  way,  by  devout  partidpation  in  a  pious  work,  for  the  forgivenesB 
of  their  ions.  Thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  and  people  in  East 
FnmUand  (Oermany),^  he  exhorts  them  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  this 
<^iportani^ :  hp  declares  that  the  Almi^ty  oondescended  to  invite 
nnirderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  penorers,  and  tho^  stmk  in  other  crimes, 
into  his  service,  as  well  as  the  ri^teoos.  He  calls  upon  them  to  make 
SI  end  of  waging  ww  with  one  imother,  and  to  seek  an  otgect  fbr  their 
wartike  prowess  m  this  holy  contest.  *'  Here,  brave  warrior,"  he  ex- 
clums,  '*  thou  hast  a  field  where  thoa  mayst  fight  witiioot  danger,  where 
viotory  is  glory,  and  death  is  gain.  Tue  ue  rign  of  the  cross,  and 
fiion  shalt  obttun  the  for^veness  of  all  the  sins  wnioh  thou  hast  never 
oonfeflsed  with  a  oratrite  heart."  By  Bernard's  fiery  discoorsee,  men 
«f  all  raoka  were  carried  away.*  In  IVanoe  and  Germany  he  travel- 
led about,  cimqaerii^  by  an  eSbrt  lua  great  bodi^  infimutiea,  and  the 
Bving  word  from  his  ofo  produced  even  nuttier  emots  than  his  letters.' 

'  Oailoh  of  BsidMnberg  writw,iii  the  after  this '.CertatimciimtnT«dbelliiniian» 

JMr  1148:  A.  1145,  ■  Pumidicaptm  drl-  tomcaminbiluitibni  tnbii  >rgenteL8,  Pnpa 

cue  EdeM*  plontns  et  nldatiu  mnlBu  *n-  Eogenio  Tertio,  et  qm  Nuntiii,  quonna 

dilu  art  et  exuiditit*  in  exediii.    b  ^  prudpniu  eit  Abbu  CluevalleiiMs,  qii»- 

M.ed-Fm.    L.  c,  £  TM.  Tampiaedicmttonlbtuooiiloiiuillbiueinuni- 

'  In  Bernanl'i  lift  of  hl«  dladple,  the  aJit  tieniuiBii  pariter  oonucantiboi  tariM 

•bboiGottfHed:  — thDlhlriLUeln  theedi'  motu*  ftctot  art  nugnni.    lDPs.39,ed. 

tfam  orMaMik>B,t.ii,o.iT,f.Ilia    It  ii  Fee    L.cf.T9a. 

hen  Mid,  tbu  he  mi  to  pnMnt  the  nu-  *  How  great  wu  the  Ibrce  of  hii  elo- 

-     •   '        -                                             ■  I  qiieDce,MTi  the  abbot  Gott(Hed,Lc.cfr, 
i  1119:    None  poterant  iliqiiateDiii,  qld 
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A  pMultar  charm,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  manag  men's  mmds,  nmgf 
bare  existed  in  the  tones  of  his  voice ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  awe- 
insfurbg  effect  of  his  whole  appearance,  tiie  way  in  which  his  whoto 
being,  and  the  motions  of  his  hodilv  frame,  j(»iied  in  teetifjFiag  (t  that 
which  seized  and  inspired  him.  Thos  it  adnuts  of  b^g  ei^unftd 
bow,  in  Germany,  CTcn  those  who  nnderstood  bnt  little  or  in  fiMit  notiung 
of  what  he  sua,  conld  be  so  moved  as  to  shed  tears,  and  snuto  tiieir 
breasts ;  conkt,  hj  his  own  speeches  in  a  fwwgn  langoage,  b«  more 
strongly  aSected  aad  a^tated  than  by  the  immediate  interpretation  of 
his  iroras  by  aixifiier.'  From  all  quarters,  riok  persons  wer«  conveyed 
to  him,  by  the  friends  who  sought  from  him  a  cure ;  and  the  power  of 
his  futii,  the  confidence  be  insured  in  the  minds  of  men,  might  aom^ 
times  produce  remarkable  effects.*  ^th  this  enthosasm,  however, 
Bernard  nnited  a  degree  of  pmdenoe  and  a  diacermnent  of  chuacter 
neb  as  few  of  that  age  posseued,  and  such  qualitiee  were  required  to 
oonntoraot  &e  mnlti^m  excitements  of  the  wild  sjnrit  of  &naticiBm, 
which  mixed  in  with  tlus  great  ferment  <f  nunds.  Thus,  he  warned 
the  Germans  not  to  sofier  Siemselves  to  be  misled  so  for  as  to  follow 
eertun  independent  enthnmasts,  ignorant  of  war,  who  were  bent  on 
moving  forward  the  bodies  of  die  crusaders  prematurely.  He  held 
up  as  a  waning  tlie  examine  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  declared  hint- 
■elf  very  deddedly  orooeed  to  1^  propositum  of  an  abbot  who  was 
disposed  to  march  ^tti  a  number  of  mooia  to  Jemsalem ;  "  for,"  sud 
be,  "  fighting  warriors  are  more  needed  there  than  singing  monks."* 
At  an  assembly  held  at  Ghartzes,  it  was  proposed  that  he  hic^If  ^oold 
take  the  lead  of  tbe  expeditim ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposition  at 
once,  declaring  diat  it  was  beyond  his  power,  and  contrary  to  his  call^ 
ing.*  Having,  perhaps,  reasMi  to  fear  that  die  pope  might  be  hurried 
«n,  by  the  shrate  of  toe  many,  to  lay  npon  lum  some  charge  to  which 
he  did  not  fbel  lumself  called,  he  besoo^t  Qm  pope  that  ha  wcnild  not 
make  him  a  victim  to  men's  arbitrary  wSl,  bnt  uut  be  would  inquire, 
SB  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  how  God  had  determined  to  dispose  <^  hun.^ 
We  have  already  narrated,  on  a  former  page,  how  Bernard  succeeded 
in  assuaging  the  popular  fli^  agunst  the  Jews. 

With  the  preaching  of  this  seoond  crusade,  as  irith  the  invitation  to 
tbe  firet,  was  connected  an  extraordinary  aw^ening.  Many,  who  had 
hitherto  ^vea  themselves  ap  to  thnr  anrestrained  pasooos  and  deares, 
and  become  strangers  to  all  higher  feelii^s,  were  seized  with  cooa- 
punctioQ.  Bernard's  cbH  to  repentance  penetrated  many  a  heart ; 
people  who  had  lived  in  all  manner  of  crime,  were  seen  following  this 
Toioe,  and  flocking  together  in  troops  to  receive  the  badge  of  tlie  cross. 

quidem  diSbM  ant  ^mlik  in  laldU  ^u  at  iwcliMcaiUMtMiMCMnriaiMH.Ep.3S9. 
Ignium  eloquioa  gm  vahsmanler,  nt  dm  *  Ep.  ass,  to  pop*  Engane  die  Third : 
■-=---  ■         -  ■ ' ,d^ 


'  Of  which  WB  ih*U  ujmon  Autber  en..    -».,  >™-i  .imsuimiMr  .uu,.  „ 
*  Flu  lUic  nilitM  pDgiuuitM,  qtun  mo-    mm  contiliam  pwqBintia. 
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Kahop  Otto  of  FreiffingeD,  the  lufltorian,  who  himself  took  die  cross 
at  that  time,  ezpresaes  it  as  his  oinnion,  "that  every  miui,  of  scnind 
nDderst&nding,  wonld  be  forced  to  acknowledge  so  sadden  and  no- 
oommon  a  change  could  have  been  produced  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  light  hand  c^  the  Lord.'"  The  provost  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg, 
who  wrote  in  the  midst  of  these  movements,  was  persuaded  that  he 
saw  here  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  designed  to  oonntoract  the  ^oea 
md  eorniptions  which  had  got  tiie  upper  hand  in  tiie  chorch."  Many 
who  had  been  awakened  to  repentaiice,confessed  what  they  bad  taken 
from  others  by  robbery  or  fraud,  and  hastened,  before  ^ey  went  to 
the  holy  war,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  their  enemies.^  The  Chri»> 
tian  enthusiasm  of  the  German  people  found  utterance  in  songs  in  the 
German  tongue ;  and  even  now  the  pecnliar  adaptation  of  this  lan- 
guage to  sacred  poetry  began  to  be  remarked.  Indecent  songs  oould 
no  longer  venture  to  appear  abroad.* 

While  some  were  awakened  by  Bernard's  preaclung  from  a  lift  <^ 
cnme  to  repentance,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  holy  war  strove  to 
obtain  the  remission  of  their  ains ;  others,  i^iun,  who  though  lutherto 
borne  along  in  tiie  current  of  ordinary  worI<&y  pursuits,  yet  had  not 
given  themaelves  up  to  vice,  were  filled  by  Bernard's'  wortu  with  loathe 
ing  of  the  worldly  hfe,  mflamed  with  a  veLberaent  lon^g  afler  a  hi^er 
stage  of  Christian  perfection,  after  a  life  of  entire  consecration  to  God. 
^ey  longed  ratiier  to  enter  npon  the  pilgrim^e  to  the  heavenly,  than 
to  an  earthly  Jerusalem ;  they  resolved  to  become  monks,  and  wonld 
bin  have  the  man  of  God  himself,  whose  words  had  made  so  deep  an 
impreauon  on  their  hearts,  as  their  guide  in  ^e  spiritual  Ufe,  and 
conmut  themselves  to  lus  directions,  m  t^e  monastery  of  Glurvauz. 
But  here  Bernard  showed  his  prudence  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
He  did  not  allow  all  to  become  monks  who  wished  to  do  so.  Many 
be  rejected,  because  he  perceived  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  qiuet  dT 
the  contemplative  life,  but  needed  to  be  disciplined  by  the  conflicts 
and  cares  of  a  life  of  action.^ 

'  Deg«atiiIVidericii,e.xl:   Tsnta,  mi-  •  GOThoh'a  noticeaMe  word*:    In  ore 

mm  dido,  pnedonmn  et  latronnm  adro-  Chriilo  miUUutinm  Idurarnm   laoa  Dei 

htM  mnllitiido,  at  nnllui  un)  capitis  haae  crehreKit,  qnU  Qoa  esC  in  toio  regno  Chrfg- 

Hin  mlntaiii,  qoam  insolitani  maUtionem  tUno,  qui   torpes   nntileoai    cantara   la 

•X  dexlara  excebd  perrenire  noa  cogno-  publico  aadeat,  eed  Iota  teim  iabilat  in 

■cvret.  Cbriill  landibnt,  etiam  per  caatii«aa»  lin- 

*  Hit  nmaiiable  wordi  are:  Foat  lia«c  gnae  vnlg^am,  maxime  in  Tentonicia,  qno- 

famleaceiucniultimoda  impietate  acmnld-  mm  Ungna magii  apta  nt  o — ' — "  "~ 

plicalisJDecclesiaTelmiuidoromicatoribiu,  ticii.    £.  c,  f.  794. 

laptoribm,  boDiicidis,  pcijaris,  iDcendiania  '  The  monk  C«iarlti9,  of  the  n 

Don  nlom  in  uecnlo,  sed  etiam  in  domo  of  Heisteibach,  near  Cologne,  in  toe  uegm- 

XM,  qnam  fecemnt  ipelnncam  latroniun,  ninE  of  the  th^taenth  centntr,  relktei  Cbii 

tgo  ecclena  (penoniflcation  of  the  church)  in  hia  dioli^iuH,  which,  amidiC  much  that 

axpectiTi  Soaiinam  et  inteodit  mUii  et  ez-  it  fabuloni,  containi  a  rich  itore  of  facU 

Muirit  pRc«i  meaa,  qnia  ecce  dam  haec  relating  to  the  bliloiy  of  ChriaCiaii  life  la 


, %  nei^nitiaa  et  impietaua  this  peiiod,  i,  c.  n,  for  instance,  conccmiog 

nwDifiMlam  spirilaa  pietatis  opoa  in  eccle-  the  effecli  of  the  preachiiw  of  the  cnuadea 

^DeiTidemiu.    In  Ps.  39.    L.  c,  f.  799.  in  Llq^    When  Bernard  praidied  a  cra- 

*  Hniti  ex  til  primiiai  ablata  Ma  &an-  lading  wnnon  M  CoitDita,hi«  wordt  mada 

data  leatitmint  et,  qnod  majaa  eat,  ezem-  mch   an   impreuion   on  Henij,  a  tbit 

|do  Cbriiti  anis  inimidi  otcnlnm  pada  of-  wealthy  and  powerful  kaighl,  the  owner  M 

Rtnnl, iDJoriaa  isn*xcnnL    L.c  uTeTtdeaillM,  thathe  wiahed  to  beoonua 
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But  ir«  here  ban  occasion  to  repeat  the  Bume  remark  wluch  'Wfl 
made  in  speaking  of  <iie  firet  crusade.'  As  contemporaries  tiieiiiselves 
aoknowleage,  these  fint  impressions  in  the  case  of  many  who  went  to 
ttie  cnmdes,  were  of  no  permanent  durati(Hi,  and  their  old  natore 
broke  forth  agun  Uie  more  strong;  nnder  the  manifold  tonptations 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  wludi, 
thnmgh  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  a  plenaiy  indulgence,  wiQMmt 
really  laying  to  heart  the  condition  npon  which  it  was  bestowed,  th^ 
ooold  flatter  themselves  with  security  m  th»r  ma.  Qethok  of  B^ch- 
ersberg,  in  describing  the  blessed  efiecta  of  that  awakening  wUeh 
accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  crosader,  yet  says,  "  We  doubt  oot 
that,  amongst  so  vast  a  mnltitude,  some  became  in  the  tme  sense,  and 
in  ail  unceri^,  soldiers  of  Christ.  Some,  however,  were  led  to  embailc 
in  tiie  enterprise  by  varioos  other  occa^ons,  concerning  whom  it  does 
Dot  belong  to  wf  to  jndge,  but  only  to  Mm  who  alone  knows  the 
hearts  of  those  who  marched  to  the  eontest  either  in  the  ri^t  or  not 
in  the  right  sfmt.  Yet  this  we  do  confidently  affirm,  tl^  to  this 
crnsade  many  were  called,  but  few  were  chosen."*  And  it  was  said 
&at  many  retnmed  from  this  expedition,  not  better  but  worse  than 
they  went.3  Therefore  the  monk  Cesarins  of  Heisterbach,  who  states 
tluB,  adds :  "  All  depends  on  bearing  the  yoke  of  Ohrist  not  one  year 
or  too  years,  bat  daily,  —  if  a  man  is  really  intent  on  dcnng  it  in  bnth, 
and  in  that  sense  in  which  oar  Lord  requires  it  to  be  done,  and  as  it 
must  be  done,  in  order  to  follow  him." 

When  it  toraed  out,  however,  that  &e  event  did  not  answer  tin 
expectations  excited  by  Bernard's  enthusiastic  oonfidenoe,  bat  the 
innsade  came  to  that  anfortanate  issue  wluoh  was  broo^t  about  espe- 
(nally  by  the  treachery  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Christian  king- 
iom  in  Syria,  this  was  a  source  of  great  chagrin  to  Bernard,  who  had 
been  so  active  in  setting  it  in  motion,  iuid  who  had  insiored  soch  con- 
fident hopes  by  his  promises.  He  appeared  now  in  the  light  of  a  bad 
jwophet,  and  he  was  reproached  by  many  with  haviiu  incited  meu  to 
eagfittfi  in  an  enterprise  which  had  cost  so  much  blood  to  no  porpoae.* 
But  Bmiaid's  &iends  alleged  in  his  defense,  that  he  had  not  excited 
such  a  popolar  movemout  single-handed,  but  as  the  organ  of  the  pope, 
in  whose  name  he  acted ;  and  they  appealed  to  the  facts  by  whitsn  his 
|Hceaching  of  the  cross  was  proved  to  be  a  work  of  God, — to  Ute 


Bernard.    He  M  once  becune  the  latteri  tin  ncte  lire  tton  recte  militondnm.    Wk 

eompiaion,  aad,  h  be  nndenlood  both  die  tunen  OKutaiiler  affiinuuDB*,  qnod  mnU 

Vi«Dch  tod  the  Gennu  Uogoage,  acted  ad  btoo  n>i>iti»m  Tocati,  pand  tgto  eletd 

M  hi*  inWpreter.    Baf  when  one  of  tba  mutt.    L.  c.  f.  793. 

•oldien  in  the  serrioe  c^  llie  Mid  knight  *  Mnlll  poit  peregriuatioiie)  deletiow 

nopoeed  ilw  to  become  a  monk,  Benmrd  flont  et  pniinii  vi^  ampliu  m  innjlTiBL 

demned  to  neefve  him,  aad  ezhortcd  faim  Cewr.  Heiiterb.  i,  &  tL 

ndier  to  tike  part  in  tlio  cnuade.    L.  c  *  GottfHed,  in  hia  lift  of  Benuwd,  tajt 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  lie.  (c  ir) :  Nee  taceitdnm,  qtiod  ex  praedka- 

*  Et  qnidem  non  dnbltamni  in  tanta  tione  itinerii  HieroaolTinltaD!  gnn  contn 

Ititndme  qooadam  vere  ac  imcere  Chrii-  earn  qnorandam  hominun  m  limplidlM 


to  milltare,  qnoedam  Tsro  per  occaiioaM    nl  malignitae  «  . 
ndM,  41UM  dfjndicaie  non  eit  noMnim,    tior  lequenlnr  eSectu. 
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miidets  wluoh  attended  iV  Or  the;  ascribed  the  fiu]are  ot  the 
■ndertgldng  to  the  bad  conduct  of  Uie  crusaders  themselres,  to  the 
vnchriBtian  mode  o!  life  which  many  of  them  led,  as  one  of  these  friends 
maintabed,  in  &  consoling  letter  to  Bernard  himself,'  adding,  "  God, 
however,  has  tamed  it  into  good.  Nombers  who,  if  thej  had  returned 
home,  wonld  hare  continued  to  live  a  life  <^  crime,  disciplined  and 
piri£ed  by  maiiT  sufferings,  hare  passed  into  the  life  eternal."  But 
Bernard  himself  could  not  be  staggered  in  his  futh  by  tins  event.  In 
writing  to  jpope  Eugene  on  this  sabject,'  he  refers  to  the  incomprehen- 
Bbleness  of  tiie  divme  ways  and  judgments ;  to  the  example  of  Moees, 
who,  although  his  work  carried  on  its  face  iooontestiblo  evidence  of 
being  a  work  of  God,  yet  was  not  permitted  himself  to  conduct  the 
Jews  into  the  promised  land.  As  this  was  owing  to  the  fault  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  so  too  the  crusaders  had  none  to  blame  but  them- 
aelves  for  the  fiulore  of  the  divine  work.*  "  But,"  says  he,  "  it  will 
be  8ud,  perhaps.  How  do  ve  know  that  this  word  came  irom  the  Lord  ? 
What  miracle  doet  thou  work,  that  we  should  beheve  thee  7  To  this 
qaestion  I  need  not  ^ve  an  ansner ;  it  is  a  point  on  which  my  modesty 
uka  to  be  excused  irom  spealdng."  "  Do  yon  answer,"  says  he  to 
the  pope,  "  for  me  and  for  yourself,  according  to  that  which  you  hare 
•een  and  heard."  ^  So  firmly  was  Bernard  convinced  that  God  had 
SDStained  his  labors  by  miracles. 

Eugene  was  at  length  enabled,  in  the  year  1149,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  excited  against  himself  the  indignation  of  the  cardinals  by 
luB  dependence  on  the  French  abbot,  with  the  assistance  of  Boger, 
Ung  m  the  Sicilies,  to  return  to  Bome ;  where,  however,  he  still  bad 
to  "MiTitan;  the  strugglo  with  die  party  of  Arnold.  The  provost  Gei^ 
boh  finds  something  to  complain  of,  in  the  fact  that  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  wore  so  warlike  an  aspect  that  meu  beheld  the  tomb  of  the 
•posQe  surrounded  with  bastions  and  the  implements  of  war !' 

Aa  Bernard  was  no  longer  sufficiently  near  the  pope  to  exert  on 
him  ttie  same  imiyediato  personal  influence  as  in  times  past,  he  ad- 
dieesed  to  him  a  T<Hce  of  admonition  and  warning,  such  as  the  mighty 
of  the  eart^  seldom  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing.  With  the  tnak- 
neas  of  a  love  which,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  knew  not  the  master, 
bat  recognized  the  son,  even  under  the  pontifical  robes,''  he  set  before 


'  ETidenler  enim  verbum  hoc  pnutdics-  *  Jteaponde  tn  pro  me  e(  pro  le  ipw, 

vtt,  Domiiia  cooperante  et  leimonem  can-  wenndum  ea  quaa  kodiid  et  viduti. 

ftnunte  Mquentibiu  lignii;  lo  laji  tha  *  Non  immerito  dolemos,  good  idhBc  In 

biogi^ibemientioaedinttieprecedingnote.  domo  b,  Petri  desolatiaois  ■E>ainiauionem 

'  See  ep.  386.    The  obboC,  who  <ru  Ihe  stare  videmiu,  positu  etum  propngnacDlii 

— -''er  of  Ihil  letter,  reUt«»  that  manj  who  el  aliia  bellonun  iiutnuiientii  in  allitndine 


bad  remnied  from  AdeitiDa  ■tatcd,  aaod  Mnctnarii  anpra  corpns 

ndineat  nnttos  ibi  morteniei,  qni  liben-  licet  oon  HQdeamai  judicare  loalain  eue 

ler  M  mori  dicetnDt  neaae  Telle  rCTertl,  tamen  sine  dabia  jadicamiu  esie  ■  malo, 

ne  amplini  in  pcceatla  reciderent.  canimTidelicet,qQiiiiaBrsbellioaii  malitik 

*  Considetal.  L  ii,  in  the  bcEitiniDg'  nsanl  fieri  talio.    In  Ps.  64,  {.  1181. 

*QnodniIIi(Jndad)ced£)nuUMperi-  'Hiswordi  inihe  prolome  to  thewoA: 

Bimt  propter  iniqnitatem  uiam,  mlramoi  Decoiuideratione:  AmarDomiiiDm  D«Mi^ 

htoa  eadem  Eadente*  caidem  pauoa  I  agoosctt  fllinm  et  in  indtlij. 
TOL.  IV.                                       14 
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him,  in  his  fonr  books '  *'  On  Meditation"  (De  CcmsideratiiMie),  vliieh 
he  sent  to  him  nngly  at  different  times,  (Jie  dnties  of  Ids  office,  and  tbe 
fimlts  agunst  which,  in  order  to  fiilfil  ^ese  datjee,  he  needed  especially 
to  goard.  Bernard  was  penetrated  irith  a  conviction  tiiat  to  the  fope, 
as  St.  Peter's  Bncoessor,  was  committed  b;  God  s  sovereign  power  of 
church-govemment  orer  aD,  and  responsible  to  no  other  tribunal ;  that 
to  this  ebnrch  theocracy,  guided  by  the  ppe,  the  administration  even 
of  the  secnlar  power,  though  independent  within  its  own  pecoliar 
nihere,  shoold  be  subjected,  for  the  sernce  t£  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 
But  he  also  perceived,  with  the  deepest  pun,  how  rerj  far  the  papacy 
was  from  corresponding  to  ^lis  its  idea  and  destination ;  what  prodi- 
giona  corruption  had  sprung  and  continued  to  spring  from  tiie  abuse 
of  papal  authority ;  he  perceived  already,  with  prophetic  eye,  that  tluB 
▼ery  abuse  of  arbitrary  will  must  eventually  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  tliis  power.  He  desired  that  the  pope  should  disentangle  tum- 
lelf  from  the  secular  part  of  bis  office  ana  reduce  that  office  within  the 
purely  spiritual  domain,  and  that  above  all  he  should  Itora  to  govern 
and  restrict  himself.  "  From  nether  poisc«>  nor  sword,"  wrote  he  to 
him,  "  do  I  80  much  dread  danger  to  thee,  as  from  the  lore  of  rule."* 
He  reminded  him  of  the  shameful,  sjurit-depressing  slavery,  whioh  he 
endured  fmm  all  quarters  under  the  show  of  rule, — he  must  be  eer- 
Taut  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  all.  Nor  could  he  ri^tly  appeal  to 
that  saying  of  the  apostie  Paul,  Ihat  he  made  himaelf  the  servant  of 
all  men,  while  the  ambitions,  the  seekers  of  gain,  the  practasers  of 
nmony,  the  incontinent,  and  such  like  monsters,  from  the  whole  world, 
flocked  to  the  pope,  seeking  to  acqmre  or  to  preserve,  by  Kb  apostoli- 
cal authority,  ue  places  of  honor  in  the  church.  That  apostie,  to  whom 
to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain,  made  lumself  a  servant  to 
men,  in  order  that  he  mig^t  win  more  souls  to  Christ,  not  iu  ordw 
to  increase  the  emoluments  of  cu^udity.      Much  rather  ^oald  be 

ender  that  saying  of  the  same  apostle :  Ye  are  bought  with  a  piico, 
not  the  servuits  of  men.  "  What  is  more  a  servitude,  what  is  men 
unworthy  a  pope,  than  that  thou  shooldst  busy  thyself  almost  every 
hoar  witii  such  things  and  for  &e  advantage  of  such  men  T  E^naUy^ 
when  is  there  time  for  prayer,  to  instruct  the  congregation,  to  edify 
the  church,  to  meditate  on  the  divine  law  'i  And  yet  we  must  admst 
the  laws  do  duly  make  themselves  to  be  heard  in  the  papal  palace  ; 
but  what  laws  ?  the  laws  of  Justinian,  not  those  of  the  Lord."  Glad- 
ly would  he  invite  him,  according  to  2  Timotiiy  2 :  4,  to  put  far  fnHn 
Um  alt  these  secular  a^rs,  so  aiien  fram  his  spiritual  office,  but  he  is 
ve^  sensible  that  the  times  were  not  capable  of  receinng  such  trutba. 
**  Believeet  thou  that  these  times  would  bear  it,  if  thou  ahooldat  repel 
those  people  who  are  contending  about  an  earthly  inheritance,  and 
seek  a  decision  from  thee,  with  the  words  of  thy  Master,  Man,  who 
has  made  me  a  judge  over  you  ?     How  instantiy  would  tiiey  accuse 

'  Of  the  fifth,  wa  ihall  hnTe  occasion  to    pltti  ronnido,  qoam  libidioem  d^nniiModL 
^aak  hereaAer.  Lib.  iii,  c.  L 

■  NoIliuD  titA  Tamnnm,  nnllnm  gUdtom 
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An  cf  diehononog  iihy  primBe7,  aod  stuTeDdering  som«wlut  of  Qm 
ftpostoGcal  d^ty.  And  jet  it  is  my  ojnuon,  tiiat  thoee  vho  ao 
speak  cannot  mention  the  place  where  any  one  of  the  apoetles  ever 
held  a  trial,  decided  dteputee  aboat  hoandarieB,  or  portioned  out  landik 
I  read,  indeed,  tliat  the  apostles  atood  before  judgment-eeata,  bat  not 
that  they  sat  upon  Uiem."  This,  he  said,  was  not  belittling  ibe  papal 
digmty  or  aathority ;  on  the  contrary,  be  held  it  to  be  bo  exalted  aa 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  mana^ng  sach  worldly  afifurs.  "  Tour 
authority  has  reference  to  sins,  not  to  earthly  possesmona.  On  account 
of  the  fonner,  not  the  latter,  have  you  received  the  keys  of  the  kine- 
dom  of  heaven,  with  power  to  ezclnde  men  from  it  on  aocount  of  their 
ana,  not  on  account  of  thur  poaseBOons.  These  earthly  tilings  have 
also  t^cir  judges,  the  kings  and  jHinces  of  the  world.  Why  intrude 
into  another's  {Ht>vince  T"*  He  laments  that  the  pope's  appearanoe, 
mode  of  tinng,  and  occupations,  so  Uttle  oonqwrtea  with  the  office  of 
qnritoal  ahejAerd.  He  lamenta  the  arrogance  and  superior  airs  a&ot- 
«d  by  hta  attendants.'  He  labora  to  imiH^aa  him,  above  all,  with  the 
doty  ot  ezercinng  his  spritual  office  aa  amwigBt  that  intractable, 
oorrupi  people,  the  Bomana,  who  stood  m  especial  need  of  it ;  at  least 
to  make  the  experiment,  whetlier  something  could  not  be  dwe  for 
di^  oonverricn,  and  these  wolves  turned  into  lamba.  "  Hen,"  aaid 
he,  **  /do  not  spare  thee,  in  order  ttiat  Chd  may  spare  Qiee.  Deny 
Oat  thou  art  tiie  pastor,  the  iJupherd,  oS  tbis  people,  or  prove  thyseu 
to  be  such.  Thou  wilt  not  da^  it,  lest  he  whose  einscopal  seat  thoa 
laest,  deny  thee  as  iaa  heir.  It  is  &at  Peter,  of  whom  it  is  not 
A  that  he  was  ever  loaded  with  precious  atones  or  aSa,  conveyed 
about  covered  with  ^1d  on  a  white  horse,  sorroonded  by  soldiers  and 
bostEng  servants.  Id  these  thmgs  ^a  hast  not  followed  Peter,  but 
Constantine."  He  advises  him,  if  he  must  endure  such  marks  ot 
liODor  (cs  a  short  time,  yet  to  put  in  no  claim  to  them,  but  rather  seek 
to  ftdfil  the  duties  belouf^g  to  his  vocation.  "  Though  thou  walkest 
•broad  dad  in  purple  and  ^d,  yet  as  thou  art  heir  of  the  shepherd, 
shrink  not  from  the  shef^erd's  toils  and  cares ;  thoa  hast  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  dte  gosp^"  Not  the  earthly  sword,  but  the  sword  of 
tte  vwd  should  be  uaed  by  bhn  aeainat  die  unruly  Bomana.  "  Why 
doat  thoD  again  unsheath  the  sword,  which  the  Lord  has  bid  tliee  pat 
np  in  its  sheafli.  True,  it  ia  evident  &om  this  command,  that  it  is  f^ 
■word  still ;  but  one  which  ia  to  be  drawn  at  thy  bidding  onIy,4tot  by 
tliy  hand.  Else,  when  Peter  said,  Here  are  two  swords,  our  Lord 
would  not  have  answered,  It  is  enough :  bat  tiiore  are  too  many ; 
therefore  both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  are  to  serve  uts 
ehnrch ;  bat  the  first  is  for  the  cborch ;  the  seoona  also,  from  the  church ; 
tbe  first  is  wielded  bv  the  hand  of  the  priest ;  the  second,  in  the  hand 
at  the  soldier,  at  the  beck  <^  the  pope,  by  the  command  <f  the  emperor.** 
It  was  then  Bernard's  idea  tfaat^  although  the  pt^  busies  fumself 

'  Bd)«iit  haec  mttmt  et  temnft  jwlieei  *  IM  omns  hamils  probra  dodtar  hiUr 
HM,  naei  at  priDdpa  uri«.  Qud  flne*  FalaiiDO*,  ai  bciUof  Qol  eue,  iinam  qni 
alifDM  laradiiia  1    Qoid  tUoem  T«rtnin    ii^anra  hnmiUf  veliC  EaTVniM. 
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Erectly  oqIj  JtUb  sjuritoal  m&tten,  yet  he  slioold  exeraae  a  sort  of 
saperistendence  also  OTer  the  administnitioii  of  the  secolar  anthoritT-. 

But  vhlle  he  reeogQiseB  the  church  goTemment  of  Uie  pope  as  0110 
to  wtuch  all  others,  without  exceptioti,  are  subjected,  he  advises  that 
he  ahonld  restrict  himself;  ^at  he  should  respect  the  odier  authori* 
ties  existiiig  in  the  church,  and  not  osurp  the  whole  to  himself.  He 
presents  before  him  the  great  evil  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
multiplied  and  arbitrary  exemptions ;  the  munnurings  and  comphunts 
<rf  the  churches,  which  nghed  over  their  matalations ;  hence  so  mncb 
squandering  of  church  property,  destruction  of  church  order,  and  8» 
many  schisms.  If  his  authonty  was  the  highest  ordained  of  God^ 
yet  ne  should  not  for  that  reason  suppose  it  the  only  one  ordained 
of  God.  The  text.  Bom.  13  :  1,  which  was  often  misinterpreted  and 
t^msed  by  the  defenders  of  absolute  arbitrary  will,  Bernard  turns 
agunst  uem.  "  Though  the  passage,  '  Whosoever  resisteth  the 
power,  reeiatetii  the  ordinance  of  Qod,'  serves  Uy  purpose  espeinally, 
yet  it  does  not  serve  it  ezclurively.  The  same  apostle  says :  '  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers ;'  he  speaks  not  of  one, 
but  of  several.  It  is  not  thy  authonty  alone,  therefbre,  thai  is  frmik 
the  Lord,  but  tlus  is  true  also  of  the  intermediate,  of  the  lower  powers. 
And,  nnce  what  God  has  put  together,  man  should  not  put  asunder  ; 
so  neither  should  man  level  down  what  God  has  pat  in  a  relation  of 
sapr^ordination  and  subordination.  Thou  producest  a  monster,  if 
thon  disseverest  the  finger  from  ^e  hand  and  makest  it  hang  direcUy 
from  &B  head.  So  is  it  too,  if  thou  arrangest  the  members  in  the 
body  of  Christ  in  a  different  order  from  ^t  in  which  he  himself 
has  placed  them."  Ha  refers  to  the  nder  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  1  Corinth.  12:  28,  'Epbea.  4:  16.  He  refers  to  the  system 
of  appeals,  so  ruinous  to  the  condition  of  the  church,  as  an  example 
suited  to  show  the  direct  tendency  of  the  abuse  of  tiie  papal  authority 
to  bring  it  into  contempt,  and  also  that  the  pope  would  take  the  beat 
and  surest  means  of  meeting  the  latter  evil  by  checking  the  former.* 
He  warns  the  pope,  by  p<miting  him  to  God's  jodgmenta  in  history  : 
"  Once  make  the  trial  of  urdtinff  both  together  ;  try  iQ  be  rtder  and 
at  the  tame  Htm  ttueeBtor  of  the  apoith,  or  to  be  the  apostle's  tueoe»' 
%or  and  at  the  lame  time  ruler.  You  mutt  let  go  of  one  or  the  otAer^ 
If  you  atten^t  to  teeure  both  at  once,  you  will  loee  both."  He  com- 
mendsito  his  conuderation  the  threatening  language  of  the  prophet, 
Hoeea  6 :  4.* 

But  to  the  close  of  his  life,  ia  Oie  year  1153,  pope  Eugene  had  to 
contend  with  the  torbnlent  S[nrit  <^  the  Romans  and  the  influences  of 
the  principles  disseminated  by  Arnold ;  and  this  oontest  was  prokmged 

'  Lib.  iU,  c  ii,f  13.    Tiderii  tn,  quid  nem.eteottteoipttuexcniMioneiiinoiihBlMi. 

ribi  nllt,  quod  ulm  Tester  u»idrai  jmbm  *  Lib.  ii,  c.  vi,  }  II.    I  ergo  u  et  tihl 

*iodieMillnin(coi]Ui>ipnm),iiluii(Qiiiip^  morpan  ande  ant  dombani  apostaliitiun 

tionein)  dinimaUt.     Vit  perfcctinf  co^  mat  ^xMtoIictu  dominatam.    Plane  ab  b1- 

cere  ooniempnun  t     Cnm  in  ipio  ateio  lanitni  prohiberii.    Bt  ntnimqtie  aimal  hs- 

pMumae   malrl*   pnsfoeari   oennea   ne-  ben  toIm,  perda  Dtoomqae.  Alioqain  no« 

qnBiD,  qaod'  ita  flet,  li  nmrpaao  digna  ani-  te  esceptom  illonun  nament  pnte*,  de  qai> 

niMlTvnioiia  ■nalctenv.     ToU«  amrpalio-  biu  qaeritnr  Dan*.    Oim  8 : 4. 
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ioto  tfie  reign  of  his  woond  succtasor,  Adiun  die  Fonrtfa.  Among 
the  people  and  among  the  noUea,  »  oonnderable  party  had  ariaen,  who 
would  concede  to  the  pope  no  kind  of  secular  domimon.  And  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  shade  of  difference  among  the  members  of  this 
jiarty,  A  mob  of  Qie  people>  is  said  to  have  gone  to  such  an  ex- 
treme of  arrogance,  as  to  propose  the  choosing  of  a  new  emperor  from 
amongst  the  Romans  themselves,  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  empire 
independent  of  the  pope.  The  ot^er  party,  to  which  belonged  the 
mbles,  were  for  placing  the  emperor  Frederic  the  first  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  repnblic,  and  uniting  t^emselvee  with  him  in  a  common 
interest  against  the  pope.  They  invited  him  >  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown,  in  the  andent  manner,  from  the  "  Senate  and  Roman  people," 
and  not  from  the  heretical  and  recreant  clorgy,  and  the  false  monks, 
who  acted  in  contraction  to  their  calling,  exercising  lordship  despite 
of  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  doctrine ;  and  in  contempt  of  all 
laws,  Irvine  and  bumiui,  brought  the  church  of  God  and  the  jdngdom 
of  the  world  into  coniiiaoD.  Those  who  pretend  tliat  thej  are  the 
rervesentstives  of  Peter,  it  was  stud  in  a  letter  addressed  in  Out 
sjmt  of  tlua  party  to  tlw  emperor  Frederic  the  Fint,  "  act  in  con- 
'^dietion  to  the  doctrines  which  that  apoet^  teaches  in  hia  epistles. 
How  can  they  say  with  the  apostle  Peter, '  Lo,  we  have  left  iil  and 
fbHowsd  thee,'  and, '  Slrer  and  gM  have  I  none  ? '  How  can  our 
Lord  say  to  such, '  Ye  are  the  li^t  <rf  the  world,'  '  the  salt  of  the 
earth  V  Much  ratiier  is  to  be  ap^ied  to  them  what  our  Lord  says  of 
the  saH  &at  has  lost  its  savor.  Eager  after  earthly  riches,  they 
spcnl  the  true  riches,  from  whicfa  the  salvation  of  the  world  has  pro- 
ceeded. How  can  the  saying  be  applied  to  them, '  Blessed  are  the 
poor  ia  spirit ; '  fbr  th^  are  neither  pocv  in  spirit,  nor  in  fact  ? " 

Pope  Adriim  the  iWth  wae  first  enabled,  under  more  favorable 
tarcmnstanoefl,  and  assiBted  by  Qie  emperor  Frederic  the  Yiiat,^  to 
depive  the  Arnold  party  of  its  leader,  and  then  to  suppress  it  ett- 
liiely.  It  BO  happened  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Adrian's  reign,  1155, 
a  cardinal,  on  lus  way  to  vist  the  pope,  was  attacked  and  wounded 
by  followers  of  Arnold.  This  induced  the  pope  to  put  all  Rome 
under  Ae  interdict,  with  a  view  to  force  the  expnluon  of  Arnold  and 
Us  party.  This  means  did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  The  people,  who 
eoold  not  bear  the  suspeinion  of  divine  worship,  now  themselves  com- 
pelled the  nobles  to  bring  about  the  ejection  of  Arnold  and  hia  iHends. 
Arni^  en  leaving  Rome,  found  protection  from  Italian  nobles.  By 
the  (vder,  however,  of  Ae  emperor  Frederic,  who  had  come  into  Italy, 

'  Rdfticanm  quadam  tort)!  mbiqiM  im-  of  Arnold'i  pai^  to  nprcMnt  tlikt  pwtjr 

biUain    M    mqoran  *fdcnti>,    u    pop«  lo  die  emperor  m  detrimental  ercn  to  IM 

Eueolwhiiiuelfwrilei.    HRrteneetDa-  imperul  interat*.    Tbe  words  of  Eogene, 

MM,  coUectio  ampHftiiii*,  t.  ii,  f.  SM.  Id  Ilia  kttet  aliead;  mentjoned  in  a  prv 

*6eedielener,irritt«nin  thenimeoftlui  ceding  note,  addreued  to    the  emperoi'i 

pm^tiid  expreiring  iu  *iewi,b7a  certain  eavof,  the  abbot  Wibald,  are :  Qood  qoift 

Wetel,  to  Hw  empenir  Frederic  the  Firat,  conn  coronam  regni  et  caruiiini  Slii  noa- 

hi  the  jear  Hit,  in  (he  collecdoii  men-  bi,  Friderici  Rommnoram  regii,  bonoren 

liMMd  m  tiM  note  preeedtng,  L  li,  C  &M.  attentaie  praesimiiuit,  ddem  Tolnmtu  ptr 

*  Fope  EDgeoa  had  taken  «dfwitiv>  ^  »  MoMiu  nwUiaii 
'   *«  ■tote-iwwHBned  pba  rf  ona  portJaa 
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he  wae  torn  from  his  protectors,  and  sorrendered  ap  to  ihe  papal  ao- 
tlioritj.  The  prefect  of  Borne  thea  took  possesdon  of  hU  peieon  and 
e&naed  him  to  he  hung.  His  body  iras  bnmed,  and  its  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  lest  his  bones  nught  be  pTeseired  as  (he  nlicB  (^  a 
martyr  by  the  Romans,  -who  -were  enthoaiastica])/  devoted  to  him.* 
Wortiiy  men,  vho  vere  in  otJier  reepects  aealoHs  defenders  of  the 
church  orthodoxy  and  of  the  hierarchy,  as,  for  example,  Geihoh  of 
Beicbersberg,  expressed  their  disapprobatjon,  first,  that  Arnold  ^onld 
be  punished  with  death  on  account  of  tbe  errors  vhich  he  diBsenu- 
Dated ;  secondly,  that  the  sentence  of  death  E^oidd  proceed  fiom  a 
tpiritital  tribunal,  Or  that  such  a  tribunal  ahonld  at  least  hare  sub- 
jected itself  to  &a,t  bad  appearance.  But  on  tiio  part  of  the  Bom&n 
court  it  was  alleged,  in  defence  of  tbis  proceeding,  that  "  it  was  dme 
without  tbe  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  cniia." 
"  The  prefect  of  Rome  bad  forcibly  removed  Arnold  from  the  prison 
where  be  was  kept,  and  his  serranta  had  put  bim  to  deatb  in  revenge 
for  injuries  they  had  sufiered  fi^sm  Arnold's  party.  Am<dd,  therdbro, 
was  executed,  not  on  account  of  lus  doctrines,  but  in  conBequenoe  {f 
tumults  excited  by  himself."  It  may  be  a  question  whether  tliis  wu 
said  with  sincerity,  or  whether,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  oonfesam 
of  goilt  is  not  implied  in  the  excuse.  Sut  Gerboh  was  c^  the  opimon, 
tiiat  ia  ^UB  case  tiiey  should  at  least  have  done  as  David  did,  in  the 
case  of  Abner's  death  (2  Sam.  8),  and,  by  allowing  Arnold  to  be 
buried,  and  ias  death  to  be  mourned  over,  instead  of  cauang  his  body 
to  be  burned,  and  the  renuuns  thrown  into  the  l^ber,  wadied  their 
hands  of  ttie  whole  transaction.* 

But  the  idea  for  wluch  Arnold  had  contended,  and  for  which  he 
died,  continued  to  work  in  various  forms  even  after  hia  death,  —  the 
idea  of  a  purification  of  the  church  from  the  foreign  worldly  elements 
with  wbica  it  had  become  vitiated,  of  its  restoration  to  its  original 

r'  'tual  character.  Even  the  person  who  had  given  over  AnioM  to 
power  of  his  enemies,  most  afterwards  attach  himself  —  thou^ 
induced  by  motives  of  a  different  kind,  by  the  interest  of  politaes— 
to  a  tendency  of  this  sort.    With  this  emperor  befpns  a  new  epoch  in 

'  B«e  Act* TAtieaaa, in Buonitu, *niul.  twa  Bomanit  dtibu  petpeum  fii«nii 

■da.  1159,  No.i,  et  ir, and  Onovi  Fni-  qtuin non Hltem  ab  oooti  crenudoH  m 

riDzendBM«tiR,f  i,  1.  u,  &  XX.  ■nbmerrioiK   nm    ocdaorai    inatiienuit  t 

'^GeHioh'B  noticoable  wordi  concerning  Qaataoiu  a  domo  Mcerdotall  Mngoinii 
Arnold :  Qaent  ego  Teltcm  pro  tali  doctn-  qnaeatio  mnota  esMtt,  ncM  David  qnon- 
na  Eiu,  qnamTis  praTa,  tcI  exilio  vet  car-  dam  honeatai  Abaer  eseqnia*  prorUit 
c«ie  ant  alia  poena  praeter  mortem  poni-  atqus  ante  ipui  flerit,  nt  laiigiiiiiem  fian- 
tom  MM  Tcl  laltem  taliter  occinnm,  nt  dolenier  effusam  a  domo  ac  throno  no 
BonianaewleaiaiieucuriaejiunedRnnat*-  remoTercL  Sed de  liii  ipiiTidcrinL  Ni- 
tlona  careret.  Nam,  sicat  ajnnt,  alxiqae  hil  enim  mper  liia  uoatra  iatereit,  niai 
ipioram  Hcientia  et  roiiTCnaa  a  pnefoclo  cnpere  matii  noHrae,  lauctM  Bomaiua 
lirbii  Romae  da  anb  eomta  catCodia,  in  ecdesiae  id  qood  boanm  jnitom  el  boat*- 
qoa  tenehatur,  ereptoi  ac  pio  ipedali  can-  tnm  eat.  It  wag  impoitaut  for  bim  to 
M  occisd  ab  cjaa  lerria  est;  m&ximara  make  this  declaration:  ne  videalar  ned 
■iqmdem  cladera  ex  occaslone  ejoadem  rjai  perpenm  actae  aueninni  praebeR. 
doctrinoe  (in  whicfa,  dienfbre,  it  seemi  to  See  Grelser's  Werke,  t.  xii,  in  ttaa  ^de- 
be  implied,  that  Arnold'*  prindplM  had  gomemi  to  thewritingi  againM  the  Wal- 
onh  given  occaaion  to  the  tnmntt,  not  that  deaMa,  f.  IS. 
be  tiimtif  hjkd  Gieatad  It),  idem  ptMfa> 
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tiie  histoiy  of  the  papae;, — the  handred  jeaie  cootrorer^  of  fits 

Spes  with  the  emperois  of  the  HoheuBtanfen  family.  It  waa  not,  as 
merlj,  the  coDteat  of  the  pope  vith  prineea  who  stood  B'mgly  opposed 
to  Mm,  and  acted  rather  b;  momentajy  interesta  than  according  to  a 
fixed  plan;  hat  a  contest,  which  was  perseverbgly  maintiuaed  hy 
three  princes,  following  one  after  the  other  in  immediate  Buccessknif 
with  all  the  power,  energy,  and  craft  of  a  conostent  plan,  —  which, 
after  every  momentary  paose  occadoned  by  tarticular  circumstanoes, 
was  resumed  with  the  same  vigor  as  before.  Here  it  was  to  be  decided 
whether  the  papacy  could  be  overturned  by  any  force  from  without,  or 
most  only  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  such  a  conflict. 

When  Fredeiic  came  into  Italy  for  the  first  time,  and  Rome  WW 
already  filled  irith  alarm,  the  issue  showed  that  these  fears  weis 
groundless.  The  emperor  sought  to  Tnumtjtin  &  good  understanding 
wiA  the  pope, — whether  it  was  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  establish  his 
power  on  a  firm  footing  in  Italy,  before  he  embarked  in  t^  dangeroiu 
contest,  or  diat  he  was  disposed  to  try  whether  he  might  not  obttun 
tiie  pope's  cooperation  in  accomplishing  his  objects.'  If  the  latter 
was  Ms  plan,  he  mnst  at  least  have  soon  convinced  himself,  that  tlua 
thmg  was  impossible.  The  churcMy  theocratical  system  could  tolerate 
no  power  beside  itself;  bat  it  required  of  every  other  unconditional 
subjection.  Its  unyielding  pretensions  Frederic  soon  came  to  find  oat. 
In  disputing  the  question  whether  be  was  bound  to  hold  the  stirrup  for 
the  pope,*  and  in  behoI<Ung  those  pictures  and  inscriptiocs  in  the  papal 
palaices,  «Uch  represented  the  pope  aa  liege-lord  of  the  empire.' 

'  Tbenmnkabtewordiof  Johuof  Balia-  ta<,iC«atstT*loTUqiiw)neoffldaiiipaiitifici 

baiT,  *bo  to  be  aiire  wu  rerj  hostilelj  Bomuio  &  regibnn  et  impcmoribna  exhi- 

diipoKd  lowudi  tha  imperud  intereBt,  are  bendam  tic    Id  him  we  cave  a  strikinslT 

(cp.  S9);    Brio  quid  Tentoniena  aoUatiir.  eliaraewriacic  repreientative  of  th«  gpmt 

Erun  enim  Bomae  pmuidenu  b.  Engenio,  of  this  part/,  when  mtoxicated  hj  his  ea- 

qwndo  prima  leguioiie  niiwa  in  reg;ni  mi  thuiiasm  for  the  unireraallr  triumphant 

initio,  taoli  ami  impodentiam,  tnmor  In-  prieeihood,  he  sees  in  the  future  a  goal 

lokndMlia,  llngna  incaata  deusit.      Pro-  to  be  reached,  where  email  princes  of 

niurtiat  cDim,  m  todoi  orbit  icformAttmim  inferior    name    should     arise    in    place 

ioperiDin,  nrbi  n^idendain  orbero,  even-  of  the  imperial  dignity ;  princes,  who  could 

mque  hdU  omiJa  snbactarain,  si  ei  ad  hoe  nndertake  noChinf;  in  opposition  to  Ibe 

■ohn)  Bomani  pontiflcEs  &ror  adesset.    Id  chunh.     Hoec  nimirnm  gpeciacala  (saja 

•Dim  aeebat,  nt  in  qaemcanqne  demntaliE  ho,  after  the  passage  jast  cited),  nunc  r^- 

iainiclDit  materialem  gladiam  imperalor,  bus  panim  ablatis,  partini  dimtnuto 

in  cnndem  Romaniupontirex  gpintualeni  regno  hnmilitatis,  et  enaltsto  — 

(laSrai  exereret.    Tnerefore,  llie  idea  of  delectant  spectatorem  henevaluni,  [unjoaiis 

a  ndrersal  polilioo-ipiriiiial  monarchy.  inrldam,  qui  ot  unpUus  crucietor  et  pina 

'  The  lUndons  iloty  was  handed  round  oculus  miuri^  jncundetur,  eir.,  sDccedet  in 

thM  tbe  emperor  Constantin«.  had  done  saeculari  digDitaie  minoris  nominii  potei- 

tUi  act  nf  boniaga  to  pops  Silvester,  and  ta«  diminaiis  r^gnis  ma^ta  in  tetrarcMu 

good  naa  was  nade  «  it  in  an  nnoitieai  ant  minores  etiam  psniculat,  ne  premeie 

We  take  lUs  from  Gerboh's  words,  valeant  ecdesias  et  ecclesiiuticBt  penonu. 


iaUf8rnl^madeMataecclesiae,cxxir,    Id  Ps.  64,  L  c.  f  1190. 

Gtmmt,  t  *i,  (oL  SSS  1   Coi  ad  honoris  en-        *  To  painting  wMch  mnbolleall] 

Mrittm  et  ^lee  ConMantiiint  lenena  frennm    presentA  the  principles  of  Ibc 


lily  re- 

Hr  cMtMem  ttrWoris  offldnm  ezhibnit  lem,  Jolm  of  Baliabnry  also  alludes,  In  ths 

fa)  another  place,  QaiA  extols  this  tri-  letter  already  referred  to :  Sic  ad  gtoriam 

mph  of  tba  hierarchy  in  the  fallowing  patmm  teste  Lateranensi  palolio,  ubi  hoc 

BottceaUa  words:  B«nisidoIolatriE,KhIi-  fnTisibilibos  picCnris  et  laici^Iegiuil,adglo. 

■atid*  atgiM  indiiciiriiaathi  ttsqne  ad  sni  nam  patmm  -  " "'    *' — •— i- 

teas  itfiftm""  emratii  amplitu  glotifl-  polastas  ii^ 

cndaMeotonaadatntHMrdotaliidiKni-  MitKUoL 
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The  Tesolation  -was  now  matnred  in  Hie  emperoi's  mind,  tbat  h* 
ironld  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportonity  to  resiBt  these  papal 
{vetensionB.  Sndi  an  opportunity  was  soon  furnished,  perhaps  uode- 
eignedly,  b;  tlie  pope  hinuelf.  A  bishop  of  Land,  m  Sweden,  when 
tetummg  from  a  jalgrimage  to  Botue,  was  robbed  and  taken  cap- 
tive by  oert^  German  knights.  The  pope  compltd&ed  to  the  em- 
peror in  a  letter,  of  the  year  1167,  that  he  had  let  this  offence  go 
nnpunished,  and  bad  not  taken  the  side  of  the  bishop.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  the  papal  obair,  of  the  serriees 
wluch  that  ohur  bad  rendered  bJm  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  and  men- 
tioned, among  other  particulars,  the  bettowmetU  of  the  imperial  eroan, 
as  if  this  depended  on  the  pope's  determination.'  Still]  he  added, 
the  pope  would  not  hare  regretted  it,  had  he  received,  if  that  were 
p(MBi()le,  still  greater  benefits  from  him.'  When  this  was  read  before 
tiie  emperor,  in  the  diet  held  at  Besiui^on,  it  produced  a  strong  and 
universid  movement  of  surprise.  Kot  witJiout  reason  mi^t  offence  be 
taken  at  the  language  in  wUch  the  pope  spoke  of  the  bestowment  of  tiie 
impeiial  crown ;  and — by  putting  this  in  conjunction  with  what  was  said 
about  benefits,  the  emperor  recollectmg  all  the  while  those  pictures 
and  inscriptions  which  he  had  seen  at  Rome,^  —  the  worst  conatroo- 
tion  which  could  be  put  on  the  word  "  heaefiavm"  according  to  tiie 
use  of  language  in  diat  period,  as  deugnaluig  a  feoffitge,  was  pat  upon 
the  pope's  language,  tiiough  the  connection  was  decidedly  against  anj 
such  construction.  The  papal  legates,  who  had  brought  ue  letter, 
were  little  fitted  by  their  temper  to  quiet  the  excited  leelmgH  of  tiie 
assembly.  One  of  them,  Cardinal  Roland  of  Siena,  chanceltor  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  on  offence  being  taken  at  those  words  of  the 
papal  letter,  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "From  whom  then  did  the 
emperor  obttun  the  government,  if  not  firom  the  pope  ?  "  These  words 
produced  such  an  outburst  of  anger,  that  a  terrible  vengeance  would 
have  lighted  on  the  head  of  the  speaker,  if  he  had  not  been  protected 
by  the  emperor.  The  legates  were  dismissed  with  disgrace ;  they 
were  commanded  to  retnni  unmediately  to  Rome,  and  to  vint  no 
hi^op  or  abbot  by  the  way,  lest,  in  travelling  about  the  empire,  they 
might  find  opportnmty  of  eraating  disturbanoes,  or  of  exacting  con- 
tributions.*   For  the  same  reason,  the  emperor  laid  a  restriction  upon 

■  Qnantsm  dU  (Bomaiu  eccUiia]  dignl-  *  Th«  words  In  tin  empcrar*!  letter,  io 

tstii  plenitadinem  contnleiit  et  honoris  et  wbich  he  noticei  thia,  and  explaiiM  hii  no- 

qatliter  imperlalia  iosigne  coroiug  liben-  tirei :    Tom  quia  miilta  poria  Uiennun 

WNme  conrarena.  tpnd  tat  nperla  nnC  el  achednlaB  itgil* 

'  Si  miyoTs  beoeSciB  excelleiitU  toa  de  latae  ad  •rbiBium  Bomm  adhno  >eritM«- 


jLuv  |Muuuv  UL   Mvc  ciu|fcnir  .uuuiauD  puj^«  ■vxu   Dm   mo  ■mxni,  WUKU   |4H)J- 

.die  B«cond,on  whooi  the  pope  bettowi  the  wen  |»  flit  up  aeci>rdIiici»drciiiiiM>iice«; 

fmpeiial  crown,  irilli  the  bucripdaD : —  m  cnat  wm  the poWNlatmiled  Io  them), 

Bm  wait  mte  tiM,liirm  prim  nrtL  hmiBw  qnibns  ^al  hacMauiconsiutQdniiteonuit 

FoM  homo  un9M,nHiU  quo  luMooroMm.  fcit,  per  rfnpiUi  eedMiM  Tentonid  Ngni 

Accoidin^  to  the  ■econnt  of  the  hialoriaa  eoaceptmn  IniqnitBtii   ma»  Tiro*  i«>P«r- 

Badwic  (i,  10),  the  pope  had  promised,  In  gere,  aitaria  denodaie,  Tan  domos  Set 


Kf\j  to  the  lAendlj  lemonMrtmeee  of  the  apportMe,  dna  exoetiare  nfteboDnur.  A. 
emperor,  that  dtil  pictDi«  ilunild  be  r*-  dcKrlptkn  of  the  auction*  Aada  b7  Iha 
moTod.  P^ial  l«gat(a,  wUd)  we  awnrtdl^  caui 
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-Qirt  constant  and  lively  intereonne  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  up 
between  (^nun;  and  Rome,  b;  means  of  pUgnioagea  and  appeab. 
He  endeavored  to  provide  that  his  conduct  toiiards  the  pope  should 
eveijwhere  be  seen  in  a  favoraljle  point  of  light.  He  therefore  caused 
to  be  published  throughout  the  whole  empire,  a  docnment  setting  fortli 
what  had  been  done,  and  (he  reasons  which  made  it  neceasaiy  to  take 
such  a  couise.  In  this  paper  he  styled  himself,  in  opp(^lion  to  the 
papal  pretennons,  "  the  Lord's  anointed,"  who  had  obtEuned  the  gov- 
ernment from  that  Almighty  power  &om  which  proceeds  all  authorifrf 
in  heaven  and  on  earn.  "  Smce  oar  government,"  he  declared, 
"  fHvceeds,  throng  the  choice  of  the  piinces,  from  God  alone ;  «nce 
onr  Xiord,  at  his  pasnon,  committed  the  government  of  tlie  world  to 
two  Bwords,  and  onoe  the  apostle  Peter  gave  to  the  world  tliis  pre- 
cept, 'Fear  God,  and  honor  the  king,'  it  is  evident,  that  whoever  says, 
'  we  received  the  imperial  crown  as  a  bmefidvim  from  the  pope,'  coo- 
tradicts  the  divine  order  and  tiie  doctrine  of  Peter,  and  makes  him- 
self guilty  of  a  lie."  The  pope,  firat  in  a  letter  issued  to  the  German 
tnahopB,  compliuned  bitterly  of  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
p^r,  and  called  upon  them  to  use  the  influence  they  had  with  him,  to 
bring  him  to  his  senses.  But  the  bishops  were  here  of  one  and  thA 
same  mind  with  the  emperor.  They  handed  over  this  letter  to  him, 
and  he  conununicated  to  them  the  draft  of  a  reply  which  he  intended 
fbr  tlie  pope.  In  this,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  all  due 
reqfiect  to  the  head  of  Uie  church ;  but  he  was  also  reeolved  to  msitt- 
tain  the  independence  of  his  impenal  throne.  '*It  was  by  no  means," 
he  said,  "  his  design  to  tunder  tLose  who  wished,  from  making  the  pil- 
grimage  to  Borne,  or  fnxn  visiting  that  city  tor  any  other  good  reasons ; 
ut  he  ooly  intended  to  retost  tboae  abuses  of  which  he  could  justly 
■ay,  tbat  all  the  chordiea  of  Ins  empire  were  burdened  with  them, 
and  all  the  discipline  of  the  numastenes  destroyed  bv  &em."'  "  In 
the  head  city  of  the  world,"  he  writes,  "  God  exalted  the  church  by 
means  o£  tte  emfore ;  in  the  head  city  of  the  world,  the  church  now 
seeks,  not  through  God,  as  we  think,  to  destroy  the  empire.  She 
be^  with  {nctures ;  from  potures  she  proceeded  to  writings  ;  these 
wntingB  would  procure  for  tbemBelves  the  anthoti^  of  law.  Sooner 
will  we  lay  down  our  crown,  thaia  sufier  it,  together  with  ourselves,  to 
be  so  degraded.  The  pictores  most  be  destroyed ;  the  writings  must 
be  revoked,  so  tttat  the  monuments  of  the  controvert  between  the 
emjHre  and  the  priesthood  may  not  last  forever,"'  The  bishops,  in 
tnnsDutting  this  declaration  of  the  emperor  to  the  pope,  assured  him 
that  those  words  of  I^  own  letter  had  ezdted  the  greatest  displeas- 
ure amount  all  the  German  princes,  as  well  as  in  the  emperor ;  that 
tltey  thenuelves  oould  not  defend  those  words,  because  <k  their  am- 

sxwgenUsd,  judging  froi 
«iui  other  accoimU  of  ll 
faux.  teataT,  nt  ioter  legnnni 

'  JItU  KbBiiaolbiu,  qnibni  omDM  «cete-    Mtcme    ininudtUniiii    : 
time  n^i  nMBri    gnruat  «t  MtoDUtM    I 
Mnt  tt  DmBit  paese  elamtnlti  dlidpliiiM 
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Ingmty.  Thej  rarmeented  to  lum  ihe  gn&t  danger  irhich  nn^ 
grow  <mt  of  tUs  dupate,  &nd  besooght  him  eamesUj,  that  lie  wonld 
seek  to  paofy  flie  en^eror  hj  a  conciliatory  latter. 

Afl  the  emperor  now  marcmed  into  Jtalj  with  ui  army,  fear  added 
-WM^t,  in  the  pope's  nund,  to  tbe  repreaentadons  of  &e  Inabops.  He 
sent  a  seoond  legation  to  the  emperor,  for  wfaieh  he  sdeeted  two 
eardinale  who  were  free  fimn  that  hierwchieal  t^ratinacy,  and  adntt 
men  of  the  world.  These  6117078  handed  orer  to  the  emperor  another 
letter,  irtiioh,  by  a  milder  explanation  of  ilioee  words  which  had  ^ven 
office,  was  designed  to  pacify  him.  Against  the  oonstniction  wlii<A 
the  emperor  had  pat  on  the  word  bene^ium,  he  conld  eaoly  deGend 
himself,  by  an  appeal  to  etymology,  to  the  common  Latin  uttu  lo- 
^uendi,  and  at  the  same  time  to  &e  Bible.'  In  respect  also  to  the 
other  difficulty,  he  muntained  that  his  language  had  been  misoco- 
Btmed,  bat  without  entering  into  more  dietanct  endanationa,* 

Thus,  for  the  preeent,  the  good  imdentanding  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  was  agua  restored  ;  atill,  however,  in  a  case  where  in- 
terests and  innndjdes  were  so  directly  opposed,  this  could  not  last 
kmg;  and  ue  sojoum  of  liie  anperar  in  Italy,  in  the  yeu  1158, 
where  with  good  suocesa  be  was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  <ki  a 
firm  ftnmdatioo,  could  not  fiul  to  produce  maoy  a  oolliacm  between  tits 
two.  The  pope  could  not  pardon  it  in  the  emperor,  that  he  insisted  on 
his  right  of  sovereignty  over  tJie  dty  of  Rome,  oaosed  the  Inshops  to 
take  uie  oath  of  allcgunoe,  placed  a  limit  cm  appeals  to  Rome,  ai^ 
Bonght  to  check  the  influence  of  ihe  papal  legates  in  Germany.  In 
Que  oneasy  state  of  feeling,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  short  letter, 
c(»npl^iiing  of  his  want  of  respect  to  the  apostle  Peter  uid  to  the 
dinrch  of  Rome.  What  ano^ace  was  it,  that  in  his  letter  to  tlie 
pope,  he  should  place  his  own  name  before  that  of  the  pope.  How 
grossly  he  violated  &b  fidelity  vowed  to  St.  Peter,  when  he  required 
of  those  who  are  all  gods  and  sons  of  the  Biggest,  the  oath  of  alle- 
ffanct,  and  took  thmr  holv  hands  into  his.  He  reproached  him  iridi 
having  shot  out  the  churcoee  and  states  of  his  em[Mre  firom  the  VKpil 
legates.  He  ffidiortod  him  to  reprntanoe.  In  the  reply  to  this  wttsr 
a  mode  of  thinking  expressed  itself,  which  required  the  separation  cf 
spiritual  things  from  secular,  in  the  case  of  the  church  of  Rome  m 
well  as  of  other  ohnrches.  The  very  superacription  itself  plunly  indi- 
cated the  emperor's  views,  in  the  wish  there  expressed,  that  he  nu^it 
remun  futhfol  and  true  to  all  that  Jesns  had  taught  by  word  and 
deed.  He  doued  that  the  popes  held  worldly  possesaons  by  dirin* 
right ;  they  were  indebted  fiw  all  they  possessed  to  the  donations  of 
monarchs,  as  Siirestor  fint  had  receivea  all  he  possessed  from  ^  em- 
peror Constantine.  It  was  by  ancient  right  that,  in  bis  letters  to  ttie 
pope,  he  placed  his  own  name  first ;  and  the  pope  was  &ee  to  do  tin 
same  thing  in  writing  to  the  emperor.    He  aclumwledged  the  hi^jter 


nU  Qiiod  iBporiiii  dictnia  tit  i 
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eonseentocl  character  of  th«  bUiops ;  bat  U  seemed  to  lam  not  in  tlw 
least  incompatible  iriib  Qaa,  that  he  should  require  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  allefpance ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  pattern  of  Christ :  "  Whereas 

C  Master  and  mine,  who  needed  not  toat  anytlung  ^odd  be  given 
by  a  king  who  me  a  man,  but  beetom  every  good  upon  aH, 
paid  nir  lumself  and  Peter  the  tribnte-moneT  to  Cesar,  and  also 
set  Ae  example  of  so  acting,  Then  he  said,  'Learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,*  bo  jou  therefore  should  leave  to  ns  the 
regalia, — or,  if  yon  expect  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  you  shonld 
'render  to  God  the  things  that  are  Ood's,  and  to  Cesar  the  things  that 
ue  Cesar's.* "  The  churches  and  conntries  he  had  shnt  oat  from  the 
cardinals,  becanae  they  did  not  come  to  preach,  to  make  and  to  eetal^ 
liA  peace,  bat  to  plonder,  and  to  gratify  their  msatiable  c^indi^, 
Bhonld  gnoh  men  oome,  however,  as  the  ^>od  of  the  church  reqmred 
that  bisbope  should  be,  he  would  not  delay  providing  them  with  every- 
thing neeaftil.  The  emperor  asked  the  pope  to  con^der  how  inc(mgra- 
OQs  it  WB8  wiUi  the  huimlity  and  meekness  of  which,  as  Christ's  vioe- 
gerent,  he  should  set  the  example,  for  him  to  excite  disputes  about 
BQch  things ;  and  in  what  an  unfavorable  light  he  must  place  himself 
thereby  before  fee  eyes  of  the  world !  After  long-contanued  nego- 
tiatiaoB,  the  dispute  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  as  far  Scorn 
htaag  setUed  as  ever.  Already  was  Adrian  on  the  wmi  of  pro- 
eeedu^  to  more  violent  measures  against  that  monarcn,  when,  pre- 
oaelr  at  this  critical  moment,  in  the  year  1169,  he  died. 

"axb  death  of  Adrian  at  tins  pcnnt  of  time  was  necessarily  followed 
b;  a  iclusm  in  the  choice  of  a  pope ;  for  there  were,  as  usual,  two 
parties  umng  the  cardinal ;  one,  who  were  determined  to  muntun, 
at  all  huards,  the  pretensionB  of  the  hierarcluoal  system,  and  to  employ 
ftr  this  pnniose  the  strongest  and  most  vicJent  measures ;  the  odter, 
who  were  mdined  to  more  moderate  proceedmgs.  ^e  fwmer,  at 
whose  head  stood  the  deceased  pope  lumself,  were  fiw  uniting  them- 
selves wittt  ^le  enemies  of  the  emperor  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  pro- 
nouacing  the  ban  upon  him ;  the  other,  to  which  those  cardinals 
belonged  who  aheady  under  the  precedmg  reign  had  pushed  forward 
fiie  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  wished  for  a  peaceable  tenninatioD 
of  die  difficulties.  The  first  party  choee  as  pope  the  cardinal  Bo- 
hmd,  of  8iwa,  and  he  aesmned  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Third  j 
the  second  party  chose  the  cardinal  Octavi&n,  who  gave  himself  Uie 
name  of  Victor  the  Foorth.  The  emperor  could  not  doubt  for  a 
DMoient,  which  of  these  two  parties  vras  the  moat  ferorably  disposed 
to  his  own  interest ;  as  the  two  popes  themselves  plamly  expnssed 
Iheir  di^rent  principles  by  the  different  tone  in  whi^  they  addressed 
him.  Bat  he  was  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  intermeddle  with 
the  inner  afiiura  of  the  church ;  he  only  meant  to  lake  advantage  of 
this  strife  BO  as  to  be  able,  after  the  example  of  the  Othos,  and  of 
Henry  the  Third,  to  hit  upon  the  le^timate  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  present  scUsm,  and  the  establiahment  of  a  uniTeisally  reoog- 
niied  pope.  He  announced  a  church  assembly  to  meet  m  aie  yeai 
1160  at  Favia,  before  which  the  two  competitors  should  appear,  id 
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order  tttat  ibeir  respeotive  clums  to  the  papal  digm^  nu^t  then  bt 
Bcratimzed.  Bat  Alexander,  witlioat  regtwd  to  any  farther  scratiDy, 
considered  bimaelf  aa  the  only  regular  pope,  and  declared  it  to  be  an 
miheard-of  pretenaon,  that  a  lajman  ehoald  presume  to  set  himself 
up  as  judge  over  such  an  affiur.  He  looked  upon  the  council  at 
Faria  aa  an  altogether  disorderly  assembly.  Victor,  on  the  oHkor 
hand,  recogniied  tlus  tribunal.  When  the  council  had  aaaembled,  Ute 
empenn-  declared  he  had  now  done  all  that  belonged  to  At>  TOcatioQ ; 
Qouiing  else  remaned  for  him  than  to  avut  the  decifdon  of  (3od,  throof^ 
tliose  whom  he  had  appointed  the  judges  in  this  matter ;  wherenpoB 
he  withdrew  &oni  the  transactions.  The  counoil  recognized  Victor  m 
the  regular  pope,  and  Frederic  sought  to  promote  his  authority  I^ 
every  means  of  power  and  of  influence  within  his  oommaiid.  Bat 
although  Alexander  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  authori^  <^  ttie 
emperor,  and  in  the  year  1162  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  yet  ba 
condnnally  gained  more  and  more  en  hia  mde  the  public  oiuuion  in 
the  church;  the  heads  of  the  clerical  and  of  the  monastic  orden 
stood  up  for  him,  or  demanded  a  true  geaeral  council,  as  alone  compe. 
teat  to  decide  this  controversy.^  All  who  were  devoted  to  the  ohurdi 
theocratical  system,  saw  in  Alexander  the  champion  of  a  holy  canae; 
and  in  Victor,  a  tool  of  the  imperial  power.>  Alexander  too,  like  lu8 
predecessors,  waa  greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  monks.' 

Still  less  authority  thui  Victor's  was  enjoyed  by  his  successors  notoi- 
nated  by  the  imperial  party,  Paschalis  the  Third  (1164),  aod  Galix- 
tuB  the  Third  (1168).  The  tyranny  vhieh  tiie  emperor  exercised 
in  Italy,  the  atruggle  of  the  Longob&rd  states  for  their  freedom,  pro- 
cured allies  for  the  pope,  with  whom  he  could  constancy  fortify  him- 
self more  strongly  agunst  the  emperor ;  and  after  the  unfortunate 
campaign  in  Italy,  in  1176,  Frederic  was  induced  to  oonclnde  at 
Vemce  a  peace  with  the  pope,  upon  con<Ulions  prescribed  by  the  latter. 
This  victory  was  interpreted  by  the  adherents  of  the  church  the»- 

'  So  the  prorwt  Qeiholi,  wbo  calla  the  the  tims  of  Urban  tha  SecoDd,  who  beg«a 

aHambljat  P&riaonlf  a  "etnia  Fapien-  in  weaknoi,  and,  aftsr  haTing  beea  ao- 

■ifu"  in  Fi.  133,  f.  I(US,  knowledged  Id   Fnace,  biompbed  oiv 

*  So  Thomas  Becket,  archliuhop  of  Can-  their  opponents.    John  of  Saliabm^  de- 

terbar;,  or  John  of  Saliabnij,  in  hii  name,  c]ar«a,  ver?  gIrongW,  bli  oppoaiiioD  to  dM 

(ap.4S,  in  the  letlar  of  J.  of  Salisbnrj},  in  conndt  of  Paria:   UnivenMm  ccdeaias 

ft  letter  to  king  Hency  the  Second,  of  Eng-  qnis  pailiciilaru  ecdailac  lahjedl  Jodiciol 

land,  whom  the  emperor  was  aoeking  to  Qais  Tentonicos  constitoit  jadices  natio- 

gun  over  to  Victor:  Abiit,  nt  in  lanlo  nnm  ?  Qais  banc brntii,  impetnoiii bomin- 

pericnlo  ecdeaiae  pro  amore   et   honorg  ibns  anctoritalem  contuUt,  at  pro  aiUtrhi 

hominia  faclatii,  nisi  qood  crederelia  Domi-  prindpein  ■lalnant  taper  capita  fiUortnit 

DO  placitnnun, nec  decet  nuyestatem  Tct-  hominam? 

ttam,  ■!  placet,  ut  in  tota  eccleaia  r^ni  '  In  tha  UA  of  Uabop  Andwlm,  bf  Bd< 

VMlii  lapenonatia  hominen,  qui  line  eleo-  laj,  in  the  AcCb  Sanctor,  Jua- 1.  t,  c  iii,  f. 

tione,  at  publice  didmr.  Bine  gratia  Domini  333,  it  if  italed  tliat  qDnm  nnireiMt  paoM 

per  (kTorem   onioi  hnperatoiia  tantnm  ancepi  eccle^  vadllaret,  the  CarthoiiMi 

honoren  sonu  eit  oceupare.    Mam  lota  order,  at  Brat,  wed  (heir  ln8tt«DC«  in  fiiTor 

ftnecdedaBoiBaiiaiii parte AlezaodriaA.  ofAlesander:  Fraecedentibiu itaque Car- 


titk  deert,  ctd  Domuni  adrenator.    He    tanniae  atqoa  Hi«|»Tiim 
dwB  cikt  the  «»unple  ^  the  popes,  unce    diendam  habere. 


Inctedibile  aatem  est,  qnod  pan  ilia  pot^t  tnuentibiu  et  Ciatercientiboi  Alexander 
obdno*,  pneTalere  per  faominem,  cm  jn«-  papa  eccleaianim  in  pEulibna  Galliae,  Bti- 
jj-  .___.  _,  ^ . ^_     „.     .  __..      .        „.        ■  o  dlo  meniit  oT" 
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cntiul  e^mtftm  ns  a  jadgment  of  God  in  favor  of  Uie  papacy.'  The 
seal  ms  set  to  this  rictory  b;  the  Lateran  coanoil,  which  Alexander, 
IB  nniTeisally  adknowledged  pope,  held  in  the  year  1179,  and  by 
vhieb  an  ordinanco  was  passed  in  relation  to  papal  elections,  in  order 
fo  prevent  Bimilar  schisms  to  those  which  had  recently  occnrred.  It 
was  thereby  detenained,'  that  the  individual  chosen  by  the  votes  (^ 
two-thirda  of  the  cardinals  should  be  lawful  pope ;  and  in  case  the 
penoD  chosen  by  the  minority,  conusting  of  the  other  third,  should 
set  tumaelf  up  aa  pope  in  opposition,  he  and  his  adherents  should  be 
liable  to  ezcommanicatioi). 

Still  stemger  did  the  power  of  &6  papacy  exhibit  itself  in  another 
eonteet,  between  the  secular  power  and  tjie  church,  which  arose  in  an* 
otkr  quarter,  asmely  England.  Thomas  Becket  had  come  as  arch- 
deacon to  the  court  of  king  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  and,  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  confidence  of  that  monarch,  was  finally 
qipin&tod  chancellor,  in  which  post  his  word  became  law.  Without 
doubt,  the  king  supposed  tJtat  he  should  most  certainly  promote  hia 
own  interest,  i^  availing  himself  of  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1162,  he  proceeded  to  make  bis  fiivorite, 
the  man  hit^rto  bo  devoted  to  him,  primate  of  the  English  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  him  to  continQe  in  the  same  rela- 
6oaB  to  himself,  as  his  chancellor.  Sut  he  found  himself 'altogether 
deceived  in  his  expectations ;  for  Thomas  Becket  from  that  moment 
changed  entijrely  the  whole  mode  of  his  life,^  and  with  still  greater 
seal  served  the  mterest  of  the  hierarchy,  &an  he  had  before  served 
the  interests  of  the  king.  It  was  to  him  an  a&ir  of  conscience,  not 
tOBonendeT  a  tittle  of  anything  perttuning  to  the  cause  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  the  priestiiood,  contemplated  &om  the  hier&rchi- 
oal  point  of  view  which  was  common  at  that  tune.*     When  he  resigned 

'  Hiu  vrota  JobD  of  Saiisbor;,  who  fkim  pbeaunt  wu  placed  before  him,  saii  he  to 
Ail  reanlt  entertained  the  hope  that  tha  ooe  of  hi<  companioni  M  the  table,  who 
eoDleit  for  tbe  interest  of  the  chnrch  in  took  otTence  at  it :  Tmlj,  mv  brother,  if  I 
IngliDd  woald  hare  a  like  iune  (ep.  354) :  do  not  mistake,  thou  eaiect  thj  beans  with 
Bam  qnae  capiti  >diisiD«lis  coniarebant  more  relish,  thin  I  do  the  pheBsant  let  be- 
nembn  coiolerennt  eoqoe  sncciso  corpns  fore  me."  See  hia  life  bj  Horibertof  Bose- 
totom  necesM  est  interira.  Vidimus,  vidi-  ham  (ed.  inp.),  with  the  letters  of  Thomas, 
BUI  botiuDem,  qni  consneTerat  esse  sicnti  in  the  collection  of  the  fonr  lives,  p.  S5. 
leo  in  domo  laB,  domeiticaa  erettens  et  *  The  bishop's  zealoaa  friend,  John  of 
<^ipiimen*  tntijeclaa  sibi,  latebras  qnaerere  S^liiibai?,  expresses  himself  somewhat  dis- 
ct  anto  terroce  concnd,  at  vix  tatus  eiset  satisfied  with  hia  rongU  and  stem  proceed- 
in  angolosis  abditis  «aU.  Slam,  illam  im-  ings  at  the  outset :  NoTit  cordlnm  iIlspec^ 
penianxo,  qni  totina  orbia  teiTOr  roeiaC,  or,  et  rerbomm  judex  et  opemtii,  qnod 
Dlinam  ridiaaetis  ab  Italia  fngienlem  cum  saepius  et  oaperins,  quam  aliquis  mortoli- 
tgnominta  seinpitenia,nthis  cantelom  pro-  um  corripaenm  archtepiscopum  de  hia,  in 
caret  ant  minam,  qni  catholjcomm  labori-  qnibns  ab  initio  dominam  rcgem  et  anoa 
bus  inaoltabant  ex  raccesaibos  et  furore  leloijaodam  inconsnltiua  vians  eatadBma- 
ejus.  Ei^  coDceptam  laodem  Dei  silere  ritadinBm  proTOcasse,  cnm  pro  loco  et 
qoiapoterit?  Ipse  enim  est,  qui  Ikcit  mi-  tempore  et  peraonis  iDulta  fuerint  dispell- 
rabilia  magna  aolita.  sanda.  By  liii  opponents  he  was  accused 
'  Can.  L  of  coTeloosneas  and  nepoliam,  inprocnring 
'  Still, owing  to  hii  MceticKal,he  conld  prefennenta  for  his  n 
■ot  be  indncM  to  make  any  such  alte  '"' 
tioBi  in  his  diet  aa  were  too  much  at  ti 
nee  with  hia  previotu  hobita ;  and  when 
ODES,  at  the  common  table  of  the  clergy,  a 
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his  poet  as  chancellor,  king  Hemy  regarded  it  as  an  imUmtion  cf  )a$' 
change  of  views  on  pdltioil  and  ecoIesiaBtical  interests,  and  was  by 
tiiis  circumstance  first  prejudiced  agaiost  Him ;  and  bJB  previous  incl^ 
nation  in  his  favor  most  have  gone  on  continually  chungiDg  into  ^eater 
ATernoa,  vben  he  saw  in  the  man  in  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  % 
gratefdl  and  zealous  servant,  his  roost  reeolnte  adversary.  Od«  faet 
which  proves  what  an  injurr  great  external  privileges  were  to  tin  tnia 
interests  of  the  spiritual  order  is  this ;  Qiere  were  to  be  found  amoi^rt 
the  clergy  of  En^and,  men  who,  by  the  comnuanoa  of  the  wont  orimes, 
had  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunals.  1!bs  Ung 
demanded  that  such  persons,  afl»r  having  been  divested  in  the  usual 
form  of  then-  spiritual  character,  eboutd  be  ^vea  over  to  the  common 
tribunals,  and  suffer  the  punishment  appointed  bj  tiie  laws.  He  al- 
leged in  support  of-  this,  tiiat  the  loss  of  the  clerical  digtuty  was  to 
such  people  no  punishment  at  all ;  that  tiie  more  they  disbraored  by 
their  crimes  the  clerical  profesfflon,  the  severer  ought  to  be  their 
punishment.  By  being  sufiered  to  go  unpnni^ed,  snob  crimes  spread 
with  fearful  rapidity.'  Yet  the  archbishop,  carried  away  by  his  hier^ 
u^;hical  delusion,  tiiou^t  hiuiself  boiud  to  insist  that,  even  in  these 
unworthy  subjects,  the  clerical  character  uid  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ohundi  should  be  respected.  In  the  year  1164,  the  king  caused  nx- 
teen  resolations  to  be  l^d  before  an  assembly  composed  o£  sjoritoal 
and  lay  orders,  at  Clarendon,  which  leliMed  to  the  securing  of  the 
dvil  power  against  the  enoroachments  o!  the  hienrchy. .  Ibey  were 
adopted,  under  oath,  by  all ;  and  even  Thomaa  Beeket  yielded  to  the 
prevailing  spirit.  But  sotm  his  Uenrchical  otuscience  loaded  Um 
with  the  severest  reproaches.  He  put  on  the  dress  of  a  pecuteot ;  he 
proposed  to  reugn  lus  archbishopric,  of  wbidi  he  had  showed  himself 
jBo  unworthy;  to  withdraw  into  solitude  and  do  penutca,  both  on  account 
of  the  transgresdons  of  his  earlier  life  at  court,  and  <Mk  account  c^  Qaa 
last  mfideli^  to  the  mterests  of  the  church.  He  drew  up  a  report  to 
the  pope  of  what  had  transpired,  and  left  the  whole  to  be  disposed  tX 
by  lu8  deciuon.  The  pope  confirmed  him  in  his  resbtance  to  those 
uzteen  articles,  and  absolved  him  from  the  obhgation  of  his  unlawfully 
^ven  oath ;  hut  encouraged  lum  to  continue  the  administration  of  t^e 
archbishoprio  for  the  good  of  the  church.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
fierce  and  wearisome  c<H>test  betwefm  the  archbishop  and  the  Idng. 
Beeket  sought  a  refuge  in  France,  where  he  spent  neariy  seven  ^rears 
in  exile.  From  both  sides,  delegates  were  sent  to  the  pope ;  Beeket 
viat«d  him  in  person.  But  the  affikir  lingered  along,  since  the  king 
and  his  money  had  their  influence  aiao  at  the  papal  court ;  >  since  on 

*  Which  the  Idn^  la^a :  Pn  hnja»modi  qnaato  tntit  cmelsiu  ordiui  pririlegio  dig- 

CMtigAtlonei  uliam  clericotntn  into  vertiu  nlorea.    Heribert  p.  U. 

coionatonim  diemonum  flagitia  nan  repri-  *  MetoehM  (Romuiiu  pontilbx),  quod  ei 

Dd,  Md  potim  in  dies  regnnm  deterios  fleri.  ita  omniDO  rex  paterelnr  irpBluin,  majas 

Ad  noccndom  fore  promptiorea,  niii  poit  in  eccleaia  sohisma  faceret,  qaod   et  ipEi, 

poenam  ipintnalem  corporal!  poenae  leb-  qui  migsi  fuernnt  el  praesertim  luci  miaa- 

oantor.    EC  poenam  pamm  curare  de  or-  buitnr.    In  faTor  of  the  kiog  mi  a  m^or- 

dims  amis^ione,  qai  orainia  conUmpladone  itf  of  the  cardioala,  qoibiu  ut  piiociiulHW 

a  tarn  enormibaa  manni  condnere  nonv6-  ec  magnatibua  placeant,  atadcre  atom  «at, 

nator  et  tanto  delerioiei  este  in  acelen,  aliia  Tero  reniientibiia.    Heribert  p.  75. 
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fte  one  haod,  there  wu  an  onvili&igiMBS  to  male  a  Tictim  of  fte 
tnilx^,  wbo  stood  np  so  finnly  and  st^d  las  all  for  the  interest  at  ttie 
luenrehy ;  but  as  llie  other  hand,  too,  there  was  great  reaatHi  to  fear 
le«^  in  the  eoatest  then  gtang  on  irith  the  empercr  Frederic,  the  ' 
htter,  and  his  pope,  should  procure  an  important  ally  in  the  king  of 
fii^aad,  if  he  alKiald  be  driren  to  an  extreme.  At  length,  howerer^ 
a  treaty  tg  peace  seened  to  have  bera  bnmght  abont ;  and  Becket,  in 
1170,  returned  back  to  Ibigland.  But  £e  reconciliatioii  was  but 
tnjmtoTj ;  and  aa  &e  archbishop  pursued  the  same  principles  with 
inflexible  coDBisteney,  tiie  qaanel  eonld  not  tail  to  hnak  oat  anew, 
fieeket  was  ree«Ted  by  one  party  with  enthunaatic  admiraUon,  by 
Ae  other  with  abhorrence ;  linoe  tbey  looked  upon  him  as  nothing 
better  tban  a  trutnr  to  his  Uag  and  eonatry.  Fonr  kmghta  considered 
flODB  remark  which  escaped  the  king  in  a  moment  of  violeat  anger,  as 
an  iaTitation  to  rereu^  hits  on  &e  archbishop,  and  the  hitter  wafl 
mardeied  by  them  in  the  church.  Yet,  ondra  these  cironmstaneM, 
his  deadi  could  not  but  serre  direedy  to  procure  the  most  brilliant  no- 
tory  for  the  caase  for  wluoh  he  eontcnded.  He  appeared  to  tiie  peojje 
as  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  Qod ;  as  a  saint :  erowds  flocked  to  jmj 
before  lue  tomb ;  and  sowt  direra  stories  got  abroad  about  the  woodep- 
fd  cures  pwfbrmed  there,  tfes  of  all  nioks  bore  testimony  to  th«r 
bnlfa.  John  of  Salisbm^,  a  man  itf  afurit  and  intelUgence,  but  we 
mutt  add,  too,  the  arohbidiop's  enthnriaslic  friend  as  well  as  fidlor- 
saffner,  lAving  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  archdeacon  and  seere^ 
tary,  evm  he  speaks  of  tiiem  with  astraishment  as  an  eye-mtneas ;  so 
Aat  striking  ^p^tranoes,  prodnoed  either  by  the  ecstatic  flights  of  a 
strong  Uth  or  by  aa  excited  fancy,  must  certwnly  have  occurred 
tbere.'  It  was  in  vain  tfait  Beoket's  oppooents  sought  to  eupjaess 
this  entfawusm  by  outward  force ;  it  only  burst  forth  witb  the  more 
violatee.'  In  fliese  foots,  men  saw  a  testinio^  from  God  nughtier 
ttan  Ae  de<nra<ms  of  tlie  pope.  Instead  of  Beoket's  uee^g  any 
testimony  from  tiie  pope,  thon^t  his  party,  these  miraoles  wrought  at 
his  tomb  were  mnea  rather  a  testinvwy  for  the  cause  of  pope  Alex- 
ander himself  agunst  his  adTcrsaries ;  for  Becket  had  m  truth  been  a 
le^ns  adherent  of  the  latter.  He  must  have  been  a  schimatic,  if  it 
were  not  right  to  etHisUer  this  person  tiie  lawM  pope ;  and  a  sotua- 
taatic,  God  would  not  honor  by  imraolee.*    King  Henry  was  ieefij 

*  John  of  SsUiboTy  m^  ;  Intiibnenmt 


_.. , r qnM  flehimt,  qniiqiuuii  pahlicare  fittmua.' 

tiua  <j>i,  qai  Knper  is  luiciii  rail  min-  eret.    Caeterum  misin  qnii  obnnliilan  d»- 

boil  el  glaniKu  cat.    Ntm  cl  ia  loco  pu-  tidcraC,  qaod  D«u  clkriflcan  dliponlt.    Eo 

mmit  qu  et  «tii  ■■(•  mi^h  ■lIMVMnoo-  cairn  unpliu  pcrenbaam  mirmcvi*,  qao 

(■Til  horaaodai  M  aU  taMem  lepouu  ett,  Tidebtntot  impii*  nndioiiag  occalunda. 

puiljtki  coranMr,  coed  TideDt,  nnli  aa-  '  John  of  Mliibnrr,  ep.  >8T.    DnUlator 


i(.laqnanliirmDli,clandiaabal>nt,e*a-  a  piarimii,  an  pan  domini  papae,  in  qaa 

daat febridtaatea, ampti a  daemoaiaUba-  maBa,dajaMAiaiiil«mar,aailMunacri- 

wmattt  <a  a  wmnt  aurtai  *-■*■'■"  aagnrti,  miaa  achiinatii  gknioMi  martyr  abaolTit, 

Ikapkenai  a  daoMoniD  ampd  ooafandaa'  qai  d  taator  OMt  achkmatii  Mqaaqaam 

tar.—  Qaac  profecto  aolla  ratiiNH  icriben  tanfia  rairacali*  coraaeant.    He  thiniia  ha 

iWiWiiHJ—tia,  niai  i«e  taper  hi*  fide*  oca-  liioiild  have  been  rery  mach  anqiriaed  that 

Wa MniMiiaiuB  T«ddMll*Mt.    Bp.  MS.  Ihapc^didiutatOMeproDaaUGeTlioinM 
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aSected  when  he  heard  <^  Eecket's  death.  He  did  penuiee,  bec&nso 
his  norde,  though  withont  intentioii  on  bis  part,  had  gren  oecasioa  tot 
each  a  deed .  He  made  e7erT  effi>rt  to  justify  himBflV  befon  tlie  pope 
and  procure  his  absolution.  He  acquiesced  in  all  the  conditions  pr&> 
scribed,  and  yielded  more  tiian  Thomas  Secket  had  ever  been  able  to 
gain  during  his  lifetime.  The  king  himself  made  a  [nlgrimage  to  his 
tomb,  aud  there  submitted  to  exercises  of  penance. 

Through  the  yielding  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  to  vhich  he  bad  been 
moved  by  the  force  of  circumstajices  and  by  coneideradons  of  pru- 
dence, nothing  in  the  relation  of  the  two  parties,  —  of  which  one  de- 
fended a  papal  absolutjam,  requiring  entire  subjection  of  ike  states 
and  oburcnes ;  the  other,  the  rights  of  independent  state  authority,— 
nothing  of  all  &iia  had  been  changed.  The  principles  which  bad  come 
nnder  discussion  in  the  controvemeB  about  inveetjture,  which  had  been 
placed  in  a  still  clearer  light  and  more  widely  diffused  through  the 
influence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  to  the  promotion  of  which  the  study 
of  the  Boman  law  begun  with  so  much  zeal,  at  the  unireraty  of  Bologna, 
had  contributed,  ~  tiieee  principles  we  find  expressed  in  the  acts  and 
public  declarations  of  the  Hobenstaufen  emperors.  Qottfried  <^  Vi- 
terbo,  who  was  secretary  and  chaplun  to  ue  emperon  Conrad  the 
Third,  Frederic  the  first,  and  Henry  ihe  Sixth,  and  had  of^iortu- 
nities  enough  to  hear  what  was  said  at  the  imperial  court,  —  this  writer, 
in  speaking  of  the  controTeray  between  tlie  imperial  and  the  papal 
parties,  in  his  Chronicle,  or  Pantheon,'  quotes  these  declaratdona  fnun 
flie  lips  of  the  firmer.  The  emperor  Constantine,  to  whose  donation 
to  the  Bomao  bishop  Sjlvester,  men  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing, 
had  hy  no  meuia  conceded  to  the  popes  an  authority  of  lordship  m 
Italy ;  bat  chosen  them,  as  priests  of  tlie  Supreme  God,  for  his  spirit- 
ual fathers,  and  sought  blessing  and  intercession  at  their  hands.  Had 
he  actually  conceded  to  the  pope  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  Italy,  he 
could  not  have  left  the  Western  empire,  of  which  Italy  was  a  part,  to 
one  of  his  sons ;  and  so,  too,  Home  went  along  with  the  Weetem 
empre  to  the  succeeding  emperors.  As  he  affirms,  men  appealed  to 
the  words  of  Christ :  "  Bender  to  Cesar  the  things  t^t  are  Cesar's, 
and  to  Grod  the  ttungs  that  are  Ood's ;"  to  the  fact  that  Christ  paid 
the  tribute-money  for  lumself  and  for  Peter ;  to  the  dedaration  of  St. 
Paul  concerning  the  respect  due  to  those  in  authority ;  dad  yet,  they 
added,  this  declaration  had  immediate  reference  to  a  Nero.  We  here 
listen  to  well-known  voices,  which  we  already  heard  speaking  in  the 
controversies  which  preceded,  and  which  are  again  reechoed  in  the 
letters  of  Frederic  the  Second. 

Nor  had  the  emperor  Frederic  tlte  first,  by  any  means  given  up  the 
plan  which  he  had  nitherto  followed  m  the  contest  with  the  pope,  bat 
was  makmg  new  preparations  to  prosecuto  it.    He  had  been  at  work 

B«diet  m  idnC,  luiten  be  had  remembered  <rgo  DDtn  dirino  wtritror  evenieu,  nt  loar- 

whu  was  done  in  the  Romui  tenate  on  17111  hquKloift  nee  decretoponlUicu  nee 

(he  report  of  PilUa,  ae  deiMe  Chriiti,  c^JM  edkta  principig  ■UollmCor,  nd  Chiitto  pno- 

nomen  erU  Jodaeb  et  Mntibnt  pnwdicui-  dpae  uietore  laraleKM. 
dum,  terreoM  po(e«tMi  Tidcnlw  obooxU        '  F.  16.    HnnUiKi  icriptorei  reram  It»- 

ot  emendicaum  dleemit  intdelea.  —  Sic  licarnm,  L  Tii,  f.  8S0. 
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ta  Mt&Uiah  anew  hh  aathority  in  Italy.  He  sought,  by  uniting  the 
'  I  of  tii«  SicUies  with  die  imperial  crows,  to  oppose  ft  twofold 
jr  sgaisBt  the  popeB,in  their  owuTMuut^.  This  was  accomptished 
hy  hia  son  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  animated  by  Ihe  same  spirit 
vith  tus  father.  The  most  difficult  and  noequal  eontest  seemed  to 
stSAd  before  tbe  papal  power ;  on  <me  nde,  the  emperor  Heniy  Hit 
Kxth,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  at  the  anmmit  of  his  power ;  oa 
9*B  other,  the  feeble  old  man  Celestin  ^e  Third,  now  past  his  eight- 
ietJi  year.  Bnt,  by  eircumstaiices  not  entering  into  the  calculadons  of 
hmnao  wisdom,  in  which  oftentimeB  the  sudden  turn  of  important  eveata 
compeb  ne  to  recognise  ti>e  giudance  of  an  invisible  hand,  a  ohuigs 
was  Bwldenly  bronght  about  of  an  altogether  opposite  kind.  Th« 
emperor  Henry  died  in  the  year  1197 :  in  the  following  year,  died 
the  pope ;  and  hia  snceessor  was  the  cardinEtl  Lotiiario,  of  Ana^,  one 
of  toe  moet  distinguished  men  who  were  ever  invested  with  the  papal 
figuty,  and  now  not  over  forty  3rearB  old.'  Innocent  tie  Tlurd  united 
b  Iranself  the  three  parts  which  Alexander  the  Third  had  reqmred  u  ' 
Bee«80U7  to  the  right  administration  of  the  paptd  offioe ;  leal  in  preacb- 
isg,  oblHt^  in  chnreh-govenianee,  and  sloU  in  the  management  <^ 
penuice  >  He  was,  so  Ibr  as  the  power  of  a  correct  judgment  waf 
pcsrible  at  Ja»  Wm  point  of  view,  well  acquainted  with  tho  relations 
and  wwtB  of  tie  chnr^  in  bis  time,  and  had  been  educated  acoorcHng 
to  tfie  ajBtom  of  theol<^  taught  in  the  uuiTcvsities  of  that  period,  for 
he  had  studied  at  the  umremty  of  Paris,  a  fact  of  which  he  speakg 
•w/it  particular  [deasure  and  gratitnde.^  He  was  entirely  filled  with 
'die  idea  of  &e  papal  monarchy  over  the  worid,  and  contrived  to  mate 
use  of  tiie  eonjdQOtion  of  muiy  favorable  orcumstanoes  with  skill  and 
energj'  &»■  ^e  realization  of  that  idea.  His  activity  extended  over  a 
fiHd  rf  enormous  extent,*  —  it  naebed  to  every  quuter  of  the  world. 
Wb  watchfal  eye  observed  everythkia  tiat  transfnred  in  churches  and 
stat«8.  By  his  legates,  he  woidd  muce  his  presence  everywhere  felt, 
and  enforce  obedience.*    Over  bii^opB  and  monarchs,  in  afl^un  eod«- 

'  Hence  die  remu^  of  the  Oermtu)  poet  dwpUr,  he  notieei  the  many  kindt  of  biiri- 

"WalMT  TUB  dw  ToKclweide :   ''  0  we  dcr  ne««  devDlTing  on  Mm,  jm  doabtlen  wlth- 

babM  iit  n  jnnc,  hilf  Hem  diner  Sriilen-  am  naming  (hem  ell,  h  faUain  :   Naqe 

bfOL"    P.  9,  IB  I^dunann'*  Aiuaabe,  r.  35.  ambtgua  qnoeatiaDnm  einddani  ei  certo  te 

*  Wlien  nome  penon  had  said  to  Alex-  ambiguis  nsni  reHpoDHo,  nane  dilBcika  no- 

Mderfte'liirfi  Domine,  boniM  Mm> ei,  dotcansarniB  jasiae  diffiniCkmiR  mma  dlf- 

qiudqiidfad*  pMiale  eitj  he  repliea:  Si  MlTens,  none  malignornm  inennns  refrM- 

scirem  bien  i  (n )  vior  e  bien  predii^ar  e  peni-  naiu,  nunc  hum  ilibnB  clTpcnm  apoaColicao 

tenM  donir,  io  ieroie  boene  pape,    8ee  protorttonie  indnlgenj.    Lib.  1,  ep.  398. 

Petri  Canurii  *tEtbimi  abbrvnataiB  paf.  '  Hia  vordi-.  "  If  the  omnlpreMBt  God 

,-.  _.-ii i. ,.  !.;,_:_: SjhoWBbOUld 


«i  T^no  tnD  spcdallter  noa  fatemar  leneri,  extend  Ua  aetMtj  to  All  CDnntriea  In  anj 

in  q«o  no*  iratdiniiu  in  Hadni  Hterainm  other  wftjthMil^  legate!  1"    Sier^  dMi 

jMUtem  tnoseguae  niinorcm  ac  dirino  mn-  qooe  hntnana  conditio  *imul  in  diveraia  k>- 

nere  qoaotaecnnqne  adentioe  donam  adep-  da  corporatiter  eiae  non  patitor,  ht^Dimo- 

-tot,  benefieunim   impenaam  nnldplicem.  di  nBtnrae  defbctwn  par  angeloa  noatroa 

See  epp.  lib.  1,  ep.  171.  redimere  neqaiverimni,  qnomodo  jndldQiii 


aoue  of  the  dtfficnltieB  andtbe  responalbli.      ...... 
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nastical  and  ptdilacal,  liiach  latter  he  beEeved  he  coold  bring  b«fin9 
hifl  tribunal,  m  so  &r  as  tfaej  should  be  decided  on  relinons  or  morti 
principles,  he  aseerted  his  Bapreme  juridical  authority  irith  energy  and 
firmneas.^  His  numeroos  letten,  the  records  of  his  active  guidance 
of  the  church,  certunly  evince  that  he  was  animated,  not  solely  bj  a 
zeal  for  the  maintenaace  of  the  papal  authori^  aiul  dommion,  bafc 
also  by  a  zeal  for  the  tme  well-being  of  the  chnrch.  But  devoted  to 
that  system  of  a  spiritoal  monarchy  over  the  world,  in  which  seenUr 
and  Bpiritnal  matters  were  already  so  oonfoonded  together,  as  a  sja- 
tem  founded  in  divine  right ;  and  feeling  himself  hound  to  defend  this 
system  aa  well  agunst  reactions  proceeding  from  a  good,  as  those 
proceedmg  &om  a  bad  spirit,  he  was  betrayed  by  hie  had  cause  into 
ihe  use  of  bad  means. 

A  proof  of  this  is  the  histwy  of  his  controversies  with  England. 
King  John,  with  whom  he  there  had  to  contend,  was  a  man  utterij 
desdtate  of  moral  worth,  accustomed  to  follow  all  lus  lusts  and  paaffions 
wil^out  restrunt,  and  to  yield  himself  to  every  caprice.  Fear  almie 
Dould  restrain  him.  Even  to  the  reli^ous  impresfflons,  wluoh  had  00 
much  power  in  his  times,  his  inherent  sensual  barbarity  was  unBOseepti- 
ble.  He  wavered  betwixt  a  bratal  infidelity  and  a  servile  snperstitioD. 
A  dispnte  concerning  the  filHng  ap  of  a  vacancy  lefl  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy,  gave  the  pope  opportnmly  to  guide  the  choice  after  hia 
own  will,  and  he  fixed  upon  an  Englishman,  cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  to  occupy  this  poet.  The  king  thought  he  might  comphun  that 
ioB  wishes  had  not  been  duly  consulted  in  this  aSur,  and  perttaps  too 
he  was  averse  to  the  man,  who  may  have  been  one  of  ute  worthier 
■sort.  At  first,  he  repelled  witli  blind  defiance  all  the  reMosentatiwi 
uid  threats  of  the  pope.  The  interdict  under  which  England  was 
lud  in  1208,  could  not  break  down  his  stubborn  self-will,  great  aa  waa 
the  terror  which  elsewhere  such  a  nwasore  at  that  time  spread  all 
atound ;  for  the  entire  people,  innocent  and  guilty,  must  sufier,  be- 
■canse  the  king  would  not  obey  the  pontiff;  all  most  be  deprived  of  the 
blessing  of  the  church.  Of  tLe  sacraments,  none  but  extreme  nnction, 
tlie  baptism  of  children,  and  confession  were  permitted.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  borne  forth  and  boned  without  prayer  or  the  attend- 
ance of  priests. 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  who  encouraged  the  king  to 
despise  the  interdict  which  filled  so  many  minds  with  uneasiness. 
The  man  who  possessed  tlus  influence  with  the  king,  a  theologiaD 
named  Alexander,  had  not  adopted  this  policy  tiirough  any  interest 
for  the  truth,  but  solely  induced  by  the  most  sordid  motives  of  gun. 
He  courted  the  king's  favor  to  promote  his  own  advantage,  acting  as 
the  tool  of  his  despotism  in  the  contest  with  papal  absolutism.  *'  This 
calamity,"  said  he  to  the  poor,  miserable  monarch,  *'  had  not  oome 
apon  England  by  the  king's  &ult,  bat  on  account  of  the  vices  of  hia 
subjects."    The  kmg  himself  was  the  scourge  of  tlie  Lord,  and  ordained 


ri^  of  propern  in  >  lot  of  Und.    lib.  1,    inteidict,  to  ramaia  raitbful  to 
ap.  U9,  thM  liti  1«g*te  ilMMlil  toKt  th»    timj  bad  iwom  to  Mch  other. 
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tif  God  to  rnle  tho  people  wtUi  a  rod  of  iron.  As  often  liappens,  ftt 
same  was  said  hen  to  uphold  the  interest  of  political  despotism,  ai 
liad  been  sud  by  others  to  defend  tiie  intorestg  of  troth  and  pety ; 
that  over  the  possearaons  of  princea  and  potentates,  and  over  civil 
goTemmentfl,  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever ;  for,  to  the  fini 
«f  the  apostles,  to  Peter,  vas  committed  hj  our  Lord^  only  a  pordy 
sjnritaal  anthority.  This  worthleas  indindual  vas  overloaded  by  the 
Jtiog  wiQi  benefices ;  bnt  he  afterwards  experienced  &e  jnst  reward 
flf  his  baseQese ;  for  the  very  king  whom  he  had  served,  afterward! 
gave  him  np  to  the  pope ;  and,  stripped  of  all  his  prebends,  he  saw 
himself  reduced  to  the  conditiou  of  a  beggar.i 

The  circnmstance  which  at  last,  after  a  renstanoe  of  five  years^ 
bowed  the  stubborn  will  of  the  king  to  sabmisraon,  was  not  the  might 
of  the  sjaritnal  weapons  of  the  pope,  bnt  (ear  of  a  fbrmgn  power  whioh 
tiie  pope  managed  to  ruse  np  against  him,  nnder  the  form  of  a  cm- 
sade.  King  FhiUp  Aagustoa,  <a  France,  welc<Hned  the  opportonitf 
-wUch  gave  him  a  chance  in  execating  on  long  John  the  papal  sen- 
tence of  depoffltion,  of  making  himself  master  of  l£e  English  crown.  Am 
the  latter  had  the  more  occasion  to  dread  sach  a  war,  because  he  had 
exasperated  his  sabjeets  and  excited  disc(»itont  amongst  his  nobles ;  so, 
in  the  year  1218,  he  humbled  his  tose  &om  that  of  insolent  defiance 
to  an  equally  slavish  snbmisoon.  Ho  acknowledged  the  pope  as  hia 
liege  lord,  reodved  the  erown  from  his  hands,  swore  subjeotion  to  him 
^e  a  vanal,  and  bound  himself  to  assist  in  a  crusade  whioh  Innocent 
m»  then  IaJx>ring  with  great  zeal  to  set  <m  foot.  The  pope  now 
became  lus  protector  and  Copied  lum  at  a  penitent  prodigal.  When 
-the  nobles  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  self^^legradation  of  th^ 
king,  and  wilb  bis  many  arbitrary  acts,  sought  to  revive  the  old  liber- 
ties of  the  tealm,  a&d  to' oppose  a  firm  eheck  to  despofaam,  it  was  the 
pope  who  now  tniiied  his  s^nritual  arms  to  fight  the  battles  of  such  t 
king.  Bnt  if  Qie  popes,  when  they  appeared  as  defenders  of  justioe 
•»d  of  sacred  insfitntions  and  cnatoms,  as  protectors  of  oppressed 
innocence,  could  not  ful  thereby  to  present  the  pcntifical  dignity  in  a 
more  advantageous  light  to  the  nationa,  a  proceeding  of  this  sort, 
^riiere  it  was  so  [4unly  evinced  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
everyOung  else  to  tjieir  personal  aggrandisement,  could  only  produce 
an  tmpressioD  injnriona  to  their  reputaticm  on  the  public  conscience. 
In  En^aod,  it  was  already  mormured :  "  Thou,  who,  as  holy  father, 
as  the  pattern  of  piet^  and  Uie  protector  of  justice  and  troth,  oughtest 
to  let  thy  fi^t  shine  before  ue  whole  woiid,  dost  thou  enter  into 
otmconl  with  such  a  wreteh, — pruse  and  protect  such  a  monster? 
Bat  thou  defendeet  the  tyrant,  who  cringes  befi>re  thee,  that  thoa 
mayst  draw  everything  into  the  whiripool  of  Boman  cnjndi^ ;  jrat 
mdi  a  motive  directly  charges  thee  as  guilty  before  Qod.">    The 

■SceH*tiliewofFuii,«tihe7e«rllO>,  Iteei1aliil7«pp«in,compuiiigitwithi>tlMr 

t  IH.  «xpreiaion*  of  bb,  that  he  cannot  wrioulj 

*  The   frco->ptriled   EngUih    litiloiteii,  mean  y/bat  ha  himaelf  tayi  ufaioM  tlili: 

aObBW  of  Fvi*,  qootea  tnch  woidi  (f.  Bt  lic  banmaa  lacrimantea  et  lametitaiitM 
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^^  of  Xjondon  dospieed  Qie  ban  and  the  iateidiet,  whereby  the  pop* 
Mo^t  to  compel  obedience  to  the  king.  The  papal  ball  was  declared 
nnll ;  for  saoh  things  did  not  depend  on  the  pope^B  decinon ;  nnce  the 
aathoritj  bestowed  on  the  apoade  Peter,  by  our  Lord,  related  sol^j  to 
the  ohnrch.  "  Wb;  does  the  insatiable  afarioe  of  Rome,"  it  was 
sud,  "  stretch  itself  out  to  ns  ?  What  concern  have  the  apostc^oal 
Inshops  with  oor  domeslio  qoMrels  1  Tbey  want  to  be  BncceastNV  of 
OiMietantine,  not  of  Peter.  If  diey  do  not  Mow  Peter  in  his  works, 
Atj  cannot  partake  of  his  anAority ;  for  Ood  treats  men  aocor£ng  ts 
tbeir  tnte  deserts,  ^amefiil!  to  see  these  miserable  nsarers  and 
promoters  of  simoQjr  aiming  already,  by  means  of  their  ban,  to  mle 
orer  the  whole  world.  How  very  different  bom  Peter,  tiie  men  who 
lolaim  to  poaseas  bis  authority !" '  And,  in  dea^ate  of  the  interact, 
public  worslup  still  cmtinned  to  be  kept  up  in  Ltmdon. 

The  present  relatkoia  of  the  pap«]  domiaioa  to  the  German  empire 
Htm  also  &Torable  to  it.  The  yonng  prince  Frederio  the  Second,  a 
<duld  only  a  few  yean  tAi,  \e&  betrad  him  by  the  emperor  Henry 
the  ^ztb,  had  been  recommended  by  bis  mother  Constantia,  on  bw 
deathbed,  to  the  goardianahip  of  tiie  pope.  Frederic,  it  is  (ane,  was 
Alr^y  elected  kmg  of  Rome,  bat  there  appeared  to  be  no  poanbiUty 
ct  making  hb  clums  valid.  Hjs  nncle,  Philip,  doke  of  &i«bia,  and 
the  duke  Otho,  of  Saxony,  were  contending  wiUt  one  another  fiw  Ae 
imperial  dignity,  and  this  fomished  the  pope  with  amtiker  weloome 
of^orttmi^  of  placing  the  papal  power  hi^  above  every  other  sd>8ist- 
ing  aiDCHig  men ;  to  api»T>[Nnate  to  himself  the  supreme  direction  of 
all  hnmao  a^is,  the  right  of  deeiding  as  to  the  dispontion  (^  the 
contested  imperial  crown.  Innocent,  to  prepare  the  way  fiw  the 
de<nm(Hi  of  this  dinmte,  drew  up  a  writing,*  in  which,  making  nse  of 
vanooB  passages  of  Scripture,  particoluly  tnm  tiie  Old  Teetamrat, 
he  brings  togedier,  in  uie  umul  schola^  fonn  t£  that  time,  the 
arguments  for  and  agfunst  the  choice  of  all  three,  — Frederic,  Philip, 
and  Otho.  Against  Philip  he  olgected,  that  he  was  descended  of  & 
race  hostile  to  the  church ;  that  &e  one  of  the  fathers  would  be  viated 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  if  they  followed 
their  Other's  exunjde.  In  faror  of  Otho  it  was  aUeged,  oa  the  other 
hand,  that  he  had  spnme  from  a  race  constantly  devoted  to  the  church ; 
and  the  pope  ooncAnded,  after  examining  all  the  argumentH  on  both 
fiAee,  that,  if  the  German  princes,  when  he  had  wwted  a  sufficient  lengttt 
of  time,  could  not  nnito  m  the  choice  of  any  (me,  he  should  give  hk 
.voice,  for  Otho.  When,  m  pursoanoe  of  tms  rescJalion,  he,  in  the 
year  1201,  caused  duke  Otho  to  be  recognixed  by  hia  legates  as  king 
fd  Rome,  and  prooounoed  excommunioation  on  all  his  opponents,  he 
net  ;with  determined  TeeiBtaooe  from  Philip's  party,  which  oonstitated 

inezpiabiliUr,  cnm  icriptiim  «it:  priudi^  hooeit  opinion :  Sicigitsr  blMbbemmntca, 

non  malediou,  et  [uetatam  it  nrennduii  pmeniei  m  in  ooelam  td  interdicti  toI  ex- 

Inn^nditolar,  com   illiutnn  Jomuma  oommniucuioiiij  lenMBiiMn  nuUnm  p«a>- 

ngtm  ADgli»  terTDin  HNnuniiU,  «an  toi  tubentei  leapectum,  per  (ocam  ctvita- 

Sw  «errlra  raaatra  at.  ten  cekhrtnnt  dirink  i^na,  pnluste*  et 

I    '  MaUliewof Paii«,who  citei  nATaioM,  rwtibui  klliiaiut  modnlMUM. 

#4d«,MlNnni,wliUl>ard)jaMUh*lii|  'B«gMa.elSalaB.i,£»>7. 
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Ha  majority.  A  portion  of  H,  inclai&g  sereral  bishops,  iesaeil  ft 
letter  .to  the  pope,i  in  irh!ch  tiiey  rery  stronrij  expressed  their  sni^ 
prise  at  the  conduct  of  his  legat«.  "  Where  nad  it  ever  occnrred  in 
the  case  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  they  so  mterfered  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor  as  to  represent  themselves  either  as  electors,  or 
u  umpires  over  uie  election  ?  Ori^ally,  no  papal  elec^on  coold  be 
raBd  without  the  concnrrence  of  the  emperor ;  hut  the  magnanimi^ 
vf  the  emperors  had  led  them  to  renounce  tUs  liAt.  If,  now,  the 
rimplicity  of  laymen  had  ^ven  np,  from  a  feeling  of  reverence  to  the 
church,  a  right  previoasly  ezerdsed  by  them,  how  sfaonld  ^e  sacred- 
Dess  of  tbv  paracy  presume  to  osorp  to  itself  a  right  which  it  never 
posBessed  ?"  Lmocent  replied  to  this  protestation,  in  a  letter  to  As 
duke  of  Zahringen:  "'Evr  was  it  from  him,"  he  wnito,  "  to  take  away 
from  the  princes  the  right  of  election,  which  belonged  to  them  by  an- 
dent  enatom,  especially  since  it  was  by  the  apostolic^  see  itself,  which 
had  tianaferred  this  right  from  the  Ch-eeks  to  the  Qermana,  that  the 
HUne  had  been  given  them.  Bat  the  princes  shonld  also  onderstand 
tiiat  to  the  pope  belonged  the  right  of  trying  the  perdon  elected 
king  and  of  promoldng  him  to  the  empire,  since  it  is  the  pope  who  has 
to  anwat,  to  consecrate,  imd  te  crown  him.  Suppose  wen,  even  by 
a  tmammoua  vote  of  the  princes,  the  chdce  diould  &1I  on  an  ezcom- 
Bnmicated  person,  on  a  Qrrant,  on  a  madman,  or  on  a  heretic,  or 
heathen, —  is  the  pope  to  be  forced  to  anoint,  consecrate,  and  crown 
■BCh  a  perscm ! "  After  the  asBaaonation  <^  dnke  Philip,  in  &e  year 
1208,  no  power  remained  to  oppose  king  Otho;  and  he  continued  to 
maintain  a  good  nnderstanding  with  the  pme,  tiD  he  obtuned  from 
bim  the  imperial  crown.  But  as  he  defended,  agungt  him,  the  rights 
of  the  em[»re,  bo  he  soon  fell  into  a  qoairel  with  turn ;  which  was 
finally  carried  to  such  a  leugtii,  that  me  pope  pronounced  the  ban 
upon  him.  And  now  his  choice  fell  on  the  {mace  whom  he  had  at 
fint  endeavored  te  place  at  the  farthest  distance  fr^mi  the  imperial 
thrme,  the  young  prince,  Frederic  the  Second.  It  was  not  till  the 
pope  had  examined  the  choice  of  the  princes  at  the  lateran  oonncO, 
m  1215,  that  he  ratified  it. 

The  emperor  Frederic  midit  weQ  adopt,  from  the  first,  the  spirit 
wldch  animated  his  ancestry  m  their  cont^t  mih  the  popes ;  nor  wert 
the  teachings  of  lus  own  experience,  firom  his  earliest  childhood,*  oal- 
edlated  to  ins]Hre  him  with  much  love  fer  them.  Still,  his  natural  pm- 
deiwe  forbade  Um,  in  the  outset,  to  let  lus  dedgns  be  known  publicly. 
As  the  getting  ap  of  a  new  crusade  was  a  fovorite  tliou^t  of  Inno- 
cent's successor,  Honc^os  the  Third,  which  lay  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  the  mterest  of  the  papal  hierarchv,  so  Frederic  could  take  ad- 
vairiage  of  this  homor  of  the  pope,  and,  nv  fiJUng  in  iritti  it,  carry  ont 
many  elgeote  of  his  own,  which  nnder  other  circumstances  would  not 
have  been  poenble.  He  amused  the  pope,  however,  by  putting  off,  . 
from  one  time  to  another,  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  te  undertake  a 


r«celt«d  fhim  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  to 
en.  SO,de^-  whoMnurdiuubipfaehadbeMiccHiiniiitoi 
t  Md  elnadj    bj  hi*  ajiitg  noOn 


--..,,,  „       i«aBhip; 

mtk,  of  tha  bad  mument  he  Md  elnadj    bj  hi*  ayiiig  m<Hh«r. 
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«nsadfl.  When  the  last  tenn  had  arrived,  in  which  iVederie  hitl 
.bonnd  himself,  under  penalty  of  dte  has,  actually  to  engage  in  his 
oroBMle,  Hcmonus  died.  This  waB  in  the  year  1227.  Hia  snoceasor, 
Grfigoiy  the  Ninth,  though  now  seventj-fleYen  years  old,  was  still  fidl 
of  mergy,  and  as  die  papal  hierarchy  was  with  him  a  more  important 
object  than  the  canae  of  the  crosades,  the  emperor  found  it  more  diffi- 
colt  to  satisfy  him.  Frederio  aeented  disposed  really  to  fulfil  iiie  prom- 
ise ^Ten  two  yean  before.  A  great  army  aseembled  near  Bnodiu, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  passng  by  sea  to  tiie  £^t.  The  emperor  had  al- 
ready embarked  ;  when  oompelled,  as  he  said,  by  ilhieaa,  be  turned 
back,  and  the  whole  expedition  waa  brcJcen  up.  The  pope  locrfced 
upon  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  at  the  animal  fiomiui  Synod  of  Eaa- 
ter,  he  pronounoed  the  ban  on  the  emperor,  and  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  aUegiance.  ,  In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  En^and,^ 
the  empeiOF  compluned  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  pope ;  he 
wdemtdy  avowed  hie  innocence,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  detemination 
'to  flilfil  his  vow  aa  soon  as  it  was  posrable.  He  sought  to  show,  that 
eiqudity  and  amlntion  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  maohinaticnu  of  tbe 
RoDian  court.*  "  The  primitive  church,  founded  in  poverty  and  am- 
plioity,  had  been  frtutiiil  of  bolj  men  ;  bat  tbrongh  mperabundenoe  of 
«arthly  goods  E^e  had  become  corrnpted."  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
extortions,  which,  to  the  great  injury  of  Christendom,  proceeded  from 
Borne ;  he  pointed  to  the  history  of  Enghmd  in  the  times  of  Innooent 
the  Third,  as  a  warning  against  paioJ  ambition,  which  son^t  to  make 
aU  empires  dependent  on  itself;  and  he  called  apcu  the  princes  to  take 
•  lesson  from  his  own  example,  and,  according  to  tiie  aomeat  [»OTert>, 
*'  Look  out  for  themselves,  when  their  nei^bor's  hoose  was  on  &«."* 
Stall  the  emperor,  donbtleas,  imdentood  that  be  should  always  have 
the  public  voice  adjust  Him,  till  he  had  refated,  by  his  own  action, 
the  i^)roachitd  charges  of  the  pope.^  In  the  year  1228,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  to  Palestine.  This,  however,  mmld,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pope,  only  make  the  matter  worse ;  for  it  Mipewed  an  uidifiard-cf 
.contempt  of  the  authority  of  Uie  church,  tiiat  Fnderic  should  venfaue 
BO  to  deapse  the  ban  pronoonced  on  him  as  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  so  holy  an  enterprise.  He  issued  the  command  to  Faleetiae,  that 
no  one  should  obey  the  emperor,  unce  he  was  an  excommanioated 
MiBon.  He  sought  to  stir  sp  enemies  agunst  bun  on  all  sides,  aikd 
lis  states  were  throatened.  lite  emperor  managed  to  render  all  these 
.attempts  abortive.  He  hit  upon  the  ezpedimt  of  iasiuag  his  Mders 
to  the  army,  not  in  his  own  name,  bat  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
Cbristeadom.     Through  favorable  political  oircomstaooes,  he   auo- 

*M&l*lMwofParU,udie7euIS!8,fi)L  ttdnking  wUdi  he  «xpre«ed,  wbon  b«  dn- 

SH.  eUnd  unoiw  the  HobuBmeduii,  thM  be 

*  Curia  BomanaomninmiBitoraoindlx  had  uadertaEeTi  chii  expadidon,  and  ns 
«t  ori^,  non  mUemoa,  aed  acuu  szercens  obliged  to  Bcqaire  lomettiiiig  hj  means  of 
•noreKalo,  ex  cognitii  fntetibiu  auii  certam  it,  in  order  to  raitore  bis  giwd  tune  in  dw 

bcdeni  argnmeatam.  Wen.    Sea  extraiti  de*  hisloriena  anbM 

*  In  the  mrdi  of  Virgil '.  Tone  taa  iw  ralatib  aai  gnerres  dei  Craindsf,  par  H. 
.Igitiir, paries  qaau  prozimM  ardet  BwnanM,  lS3),pag.419. 

*  It  uru  the  empeior'i  Inu  mod*  of 
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eeeded  in  conclTkKnf;  a  peace  t£  ten  yean  iritii  the  Saltan  of  i^^pt ; 
vbereby,  to  be  Bare,  the  widtes  of  those  irbo  felt  a  deeper  intorest 
tfaan  the  emperor  for  the  e&aae  of  CSuiBtianit;  in  the  East,  wece  by 
no  means  satisfied.  At  the  hdty  sepnlchre,  he  placed  upon  his  head 
Ibe  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  JemBuem,  and  in  nis  letters  written  to 
Snrope,  boasted,  witii  a  tdne  of  triumph,  of  the  great  things  be  bad 
been  tHAo  to  aceomphsh  in  so  sbM^  a  time.  "  The  finger  of  Qod,"  he' 
declared, "  vas  mamfestly  in  it."  Ibea,  in  the  yew  1229,  he  has- 
tnied  back  to  Europe,  to  the  relief  of  his  hardly-pressed  states.  Here 
he  fonnd  rery  many  enemies  to  contend  with ;  and  the  pope  endeiT- 
ored  to  get  np  a  geneial  cmsade  against  him.  The  emperor  eanly 
got  tbe  Tictoiy ;  yet  he  understood  too  well  the  spirit  of  lus  age,  to  be 
Sspoeed  to  push  thin^  to  an  extreme.  He  concluded,  in  1230,  a 
tmfy  ynOi  ttte  ^ope,  which  was  to  the  tatter's  advantage.  He  prom- 
iaed  to  obey  the  eommands  OT  the  charoh,  on  all  the  pcnnts  with 
n&rence  to  which  he  had  been  ezcommnnicated.  Tet,  as  both 
lemuned  true  to  their  principles,  tiiis  peace  could  not  be  of  vezy  Img 
dsratifm ;  and  though  they  were  apparently  luuted,  yet  in  secret  they 
woil»d  in  oppoffltion  to  each  other.  When  Frederic  sought  to  subjet^ 
fits  citiei  (^  Lond)&rdy,  to  extend  and  confirm  his  power  in  Italy,  bat 
refased  to  accept  the  t^red  mediation  of  the  pope,  which  would  go 
soainst  bis  interests,  the  lattor  became  still  more  alienated  fi^un  him. 
He  muted  himself  wittk  the  liberty-Ioviog  cities  of  Lombardv,  wluch 
the  naperor  had  exasperated  by  his  despotic  conduct ;  and,  in  the 
year  1^9,  he  pronounced  the  bui  on  him  anew,  because  he  had  strip- 
ped the  church  of  many  of  her  possessions,  and  becanse  of  the  op- 
praaeiTe  measures  with  winch  he  had  burdened  her.  At  the  same 
time,  he  threw  in  an  accusation,  which,  in  this  age,  must  hare  loade  a 
greater  impresooo  than  all  the  rest,  that,  "  on  account  of  bis  words 
and  deeds,  which  were  known  through  the  whole  world,  he  was  strong- 
ly sospeeted  of  not  thinking  rightly  about  the  Oatht^o  &ith."  The 
eiBpenr  thereupon  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Christian  princes  and 
outlinals,  in  wuch  be  was  careful  to  distingai^  the  pope  m>m  the  Bo- 
umh  church  and  the  paj^  see.  While  he  testified  bis  reverence  far 
tiie  apoetotioal  see,  he  declared  Gregory  only  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
ottce.  He  could  not  recognize,  as  his  judge,  a  man  who,  from  the 
fint,  had  ^own  hunself  to  be  bis  bitterest  enemy.  [Qie  moving  spring 
cif  Ins  actions  was  nothing  but  a  selfishness,  which  oould  not  forgive 
tha  emperor  for  being  unwilling  to  leave  in  his  (the  pope's)  hands  the 
management  of  Italian  affiura.  He  appealed  to  the  decimon  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  To  wipe  away  the  impreemon  which  this  declaration 
mi^t  create,  the  pope  now  came  forth  more  openly  with  the  charge, 
which  before  he  baa  bat  hinted  at.  He  isaiwd  a  bull,  in  which  ha 
porfaayed  the  empera  in  the  blackest  ctdors  as  an  infidel.  He  ae- 
ciued  him  of  having  asserted  that  the  whole  world  had  been  decaned 
by  three  impostors, —  Moses,  Jeeus,  and  Mohammed ;  that  metk  Aoold ' 
believe  nothing  but  that  which  could  be  made  out  on  rational  groands, 
•nd  explained  fixun  &e  forces  of  natuie.  It  was  impoeuble  to  believe 
that  God  was  bom  of  a  vir^ 
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The  qaeatioa  here  arises,  vhether  these  comiduiito  agwnat  Qie  leB- 
Bons  opmione  of  the  emperor  Frederic  rest  on  any  basia  of  traHi. 
ABsnredly,  the  testimony  of  &e  pope  aguost  him  cannot  be  received 
aa  tmstworth;.  Respecting  a  prince,  vho  contended  so  poverluIlT 
against  the  hierarohy,  and  thus  became  involved  in  eontentims  wiui 
the  monks,  who  served  as  its  ioBtrmnentB  ;  a  [niiice  vrho  nne  above 
many  of  the  prejndices  of  his  times,  and  who  lived  on  very  free  tenua 
irith  the  Saracetis,  it  tbb  easy  to  set  afloat  disreputable  stories  of  tins 
sort  A  pope  so  pasaicaiately  prejudiced  against  Hie  emperor  ma, 
doabtlesB,  inclined  to  beHeve  everyUiing  bad  df  him ;  and  as  Qie  «&• 
peror  called  him  the  protector  of  the  heretics  in  Afilao,  so  he  would  be 
_  ^aA  of  an  opportomty  to  retort  the  accusation  more  severely  in  ait- 
other  form.  Even  the  historian  Matthew  of  Paris  notices  uie  eon- 
tradictioiLB  in  wUch  men  involved  themselves  by  these  charges  againrt 
tiie  emperor.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  having  declued  aU  the 
three  founders  of  religion  to  be  imposteis ;  sometimes  of  having 
placed  Mohammed  above  Christ.  We  might  conceive  that  Frederic 
was  led  by  his  contest  with  the  hierarchy,  and  by  the  clearer  discem- 
EOent  of  his  less  prejui^ced  undeistaadmg,  to  detect  the  &lsificatianB 
of  ori^al  Christianity,  and  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  aprong 
from  the  mixing  up  (^ spintnal  and  secular  things.  Jnd^gfrom  the 
public  imperial  declarations  com{»led  by  the  chancellw  Peter  de 
Vmeis,  it  might  appear,  we  admit,  that  Frederic  the  Second  umed  at 
a  pari£cation  of  ute  church  on  this  partdoolar  ude  ;  as,  in  a  circular 
letter  to  the  princes,  appealmg  to  the  testinuMty  of  his  cooscionce,  and 
to  Qoiy  he  declares :  "It  had  ever  been  his  purpose  to  bring  b«ck  aQ 
tiie  clergy,  and  especially  the  higher  order,  to  the  standard  of  the 
apoatohcal  church,  when  they  led  an  apostolical  life,  and  imitated 
the  humility  of  our  Lord.  For  Buoh  clergymen  are  used  to  behold  the 
viiBOD  of  angels,  to  shine  by  miracles,  to  heal  the  rack,  to  ruse  6t9 
dead,  and  to  subject  princes  to  themselves,  not  by  arms,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  holy  hfe."  "  But  the  olergy  at  present,"  he  then  adds, 
"  devoted  to  the  world  and  to  drunkenness,  aie  lovers  of  pleasures  nwre 
than  lovers  of  God.    In  their  case,  rehgion  is  choked  by  the  Buper- 


Boity  of  riches.  To  deprive  them  of  those  hurtful  riches,  widi  whioh 
they  are  damnably  burdened,  is  a  work  of  charity.  He  would  invite 
all  the  princes  to  cooperate  with  lum  in  Has  work,  in  order  that  the 


clerji^,  reHeved  c^  sll  their  superfluities,  nay  serve  God,  contented 
with  a  little.'*'  The  emperor  here  expresses  a  conviction,  which  we 
find  expressed  in  many  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  agunst  the 
seculanzataon  of  the  church,  since  the  lime  of  Arnold  of  Breeds; 
in  the  pn^ecies  of  the  twelM  hni  thirteenth  centuries  ;  in  Hie  songs 
<^  the  Cterman  national  poets,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  the  histoiy  ot 
eeots.  But  the  publio  aeclarations  of  a  monarch  cui  hardly  be  ttJcen 
aa  bustworthv  sources  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  relt^oos 
wnnions ;  ana  the  rest  of  the  emperor's  conduct  by  no  means  evinces 
uat  he  was  governed  by  any  snch  plan  of  impoveri^iing  the  clergy. 
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He  appears  in  his  laws  to  have  been  a  violent  perseentor  «f  tbe  sects 
to  Hm  advantage  of  the  hierarcb;,  althou^  id  man;  of  them  he  most 
lutre  observed  a  like  religious  interest  directed  against  the  seculaiizaf 
iitm  of  tibe  church. 

As  to  tiie  remarks  ascribed  to  Frederic  the  Second,  by  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  placed  the  Jewish,  Chris^n,  and  Mohammedaa 
leligjons  on  one  and  Hie  same  level,  sneh  remarks'  may,  perhaps, 
have  only  been  a  corrent  form  among  the  people  for  expressing  a 
aatorslistjc  mode  of  thinking.  But  although  ezpresatons, — actually 
made  by  no  one, — but  which  had  become  stamped  as  the  cnrrent 
idirase,  to  denote  a  deistic,  naturalistic  mode  of  thinking,  may  have 
been  wrongfully  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederic, — yet  it  may  be 
trae,  after  all,  that,  &om  other  indications,  men  had  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  was  really  ^ven  to  such  a  mode  of  thinkbg.  Several  other 
remarks,  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  him,  and  supposed  to  indicate  a 
decided  infidelity,  were  circulated  about ;  as,  for  example,  that  once, 
on  seeing  the  host  carried  by,  he  observed,  "How  long  shall  this  im- 
postore  go  on  ?"*  It  is  remarkable  tiiat,  among  the  Mohammedans, 
the  emperor  left  the  impresaon,  during  his  stay  in  the  East,  that  he 
ma  anythbg  but  a  bebeving  Chriatiui.^  It  may  be  easily  explained 
haw, — by  his  paaBi<Hut«  contests  with  the  popes,  from  whom  he  had 
0^>eriencM,  ever  unce  his  earliest  childhood,  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  the  church,  so  much  evil ;  by  his  opposition  to  the  acknowledged 
oormption  of  the  church ;  by  the  incongruities  between  the  reignmg 
(^orcn  doctrine  and  his  clear  imderstaudiag,  Frederic  might  be  im> 
pelled  to  reject  the  whole  at  once,  destitute  as  he  was  of  the  religious 
sense  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  separate  and  distinguish  the 
wiginal  faith  and  the  foreign  elements  with  which  it  had  become  encum- 
bered. The  influence  of  tiie  learned  Mohammedans,  with  whom  he 
ms  on  terms  of  in&nacy,  nught  also  have  contributed  to  promote  such 
ft  tendency  in  him.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Frederic's  one- 
^ed  intellectual  trajning,  in  which  uncerity  and  warmth  of  reli^ns 
feeUng  had  no  part,  should  have  led  Mm  to  an  infidelity,  which  was 

■  Bee  fmAtT  on,  in  tha  hiitor;  ol  flie  minaret  of  Omai'i  mosqne  in  Jemoleoi, 
•dulMtic  theology.  ths  cadi,  with  whom  the  emperor  leaided, 

■SveHnttbewof  P>m,MdM7e»rl4>39,  wm  greidy  annoTed.  HeconcriTedto  have 

E.408-,  and  HnnetbiTigmore  definite  by  ths  it  stopped,  leei  tlie  emperor  mif^E  be  of- 

contemporary  Alberic,uLeibDiU  (Aocesa.  fended.    The  Utter,  iniprised  at  no  long- 

Hkt.  t.  ii,  ass)  ralatci.      Tha   emperor'l  er  lieaiing  the  accustomed  cry  from  the 

wcrdi,  aa  tbe  pyz  wai  being  eanied  by  to  minaret,  ashed  the  cadi  the  reason  of  it; 

•  rick  peraoo,  were :  "  Hen  me  I  qnamdia  and  the  cadi  explajned  ilio  whole  matter 

dnnbit  Cnilh  ittal"  "  Yoa  ha.it  done  wrong-."  laid  tha  emperor, 

■  Abnlfeda  repeals,  hma  the  mouth  of  a  —  "  why  .  ahonld  too,  on  my  accoont,  b« 
Hobammedan  tcholar.  Gemel-ed-din,  who  wanling  to  jonr  dnty,  to  yonr  law,  to  yonr 
Mood  bigfa  in  the  estimatian  of  Frederic'a  religion  V  See  the  book  of  Reinanld, 
•ona,  an  awoant  of  Frederic's  inclination  already  referred  lo,  p.  4SS.  An  officii  a^ 
in  &*or  of  the  follower!  of  Islam,  which  tached  to  the  mosqne  of  Omar,  who  coa- 
doacended  from  him  to  his  sons ;  with  ducted  him  alxint,  related  that  the  emse- 
whicb.  to  be  sure,  the  false  story  is  joined,  tot's  conversation  showed  snfficieiilly  that 
that,  for  this  reason,  Frederic  was  excom-  he  belie*ed  nothing  about  ChristianitT; 
montcMed  by  the  pope,  tom.  r,  pp.  145-46.  when  he  spoke  of  it,  it  was  6nly  to  rioi- 
When   the  words  of  the  Koran  against  cole  it.    L.  c  p.  431. 

ChriMiBiuly   were   proclaimed  bam    die 
TOL.  IV.  16 
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called  fi)rtb,  in  occaanial  paroxfSDU,  at  least,  by  mere  bnital  rude- 
ness, in  the  case  of  king  John  of  En^nd.  We  might  indeed  sttj, 
irith  the  hiBtorian  Matthew  of  Paris,  tliat  ibe  religiouB  opintcpna  of 
ilus  emperor,  oonceraing  wluch  we  can  jad^  but  &om  what  othen 
report,  are  certain^  known  only  to  tiie  Orniusdent  :■  bnt  if  we  com- 
pare idl  Hie  accounts  diSosed  among  CfarietianB  and  Mohammedans, 
we  must  still  be  inclined  to  consider  him  as  having  been,  to  say  the 
least,  a  denier  of  revealed  reli^on.  The  circumstance  tbat  the  pope 
did  not  make  any  further  use  of  tbese  criminations,  by  no  means 
makes  it  clear  that  they  were  all  a  &bricatioa ;  for  naturally,  it  would 
have  been  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  these  charges 
oa  such  grounds  of  evidence  as  were  required,  in  order  to  bring  a 
process  agunst  him. 

A.  conflict  arose  between  Gregory  tbe  yinUi  and  the  emperor 
Frederic,  for  life  or  for  death  ;  the  old  Gregory  brought  seonlar  and 
spiritual  weapons  to  bear  aghast  the  emperor ;  he  allied  himself  with 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  wluch  were  batttmg  for  thmr  freedom,  and 
from  all  quarters  sought  to  collect  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
tbe  war,  whence  various  compltdntB  about  the  corruption  of  the  Bo- 
man  court,  and  many  a  &ee  speech  ii>  opposition  to  it,  would  natur^y 
be  provoked.'  The  emperor  cleared  himself  publicly  from  the  asper- 
nous  thrown  upon  him  by  the  pope,  by  a  full  profesnon  of  orUio- 
doxy ;  he  contrived  to  prevent  the  introduction,  into  his  states,  of  papal 
bulls,  which  were  adverae  to  his  interests ;  and  carried  his  point,  in 
fbrbidi^g  the  pope's  interdict  to  be  observed.  Even  at  Kaa,  mass 
was  celebrated  in  Ids  presence.  The  monks  and  clergy,  who  consented 
to  be  used  as  the  pope's  instruments,  and  refltsed  to  hold  public  woi^ 
ship,  were  removed  from  his  states.  His  weapons  also  were  success- 
fill.  In  the  year  1289,  his  troops  stood  victonous  before  the  gates  of 
Borne.  The  pope  meanwlule  sent  letters  missive  for  a  general  conn- 
oil,  to  meet  in  1241,  and  proposed  to  the  emperor  a  Buspenfdon  of 
arms,  in  order  that  the  meeting  might  be  hekl.  Frederic,  it  is  true, 
was  inclined  to  peace ;  but  he  well  understood  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  pope,  who  only  wanted  to  use  the  council  as  an  instrument 
against  him ;  and  he  would  not  be  hindered  by  it  in  prosecuting  his 
demgns  agunst  the  Lombardian  states.  He  therefore  accepted  the 
proposal  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
Lombardian  states,  the  allies  of  tiie  pope,  should  have  no  share  in  it, 
and  that  no  council  should  be  assembled.  The  pope  would  not  listen 
to  this ;  nor  yet  would  he  suffer  himself  to  be  prevented  from  holding 
a  council.  He  contrived  so  to  arrange  it,  that  a  Genoese  fleet  should 
be  at  hand  for  the  protection  of  the  prelates  who  might  attend  the 
council.     In  vun  were  all  the  warnings  giving  out  by  the  emperor. 


■  UatdMir   of  Farii   wjt,  conMroing  conftindeiu  fti  ne&sqae,  qood  deposilo  m- 

Fredetii^i  acciuen  on  the  tioint  of  his  or-  bore  Tclnt  meretrix  TnlgBTi<  et  efiVons  oni' 

thodox^:  Si  peccsbant,  vel non, norit ipse,  ■ribnSTcnatisetexposiia.oBiirani  proporro, 

qui  nihil  igfnorat.    L.  c.f.AST.  limoniun  pro  dbIId  incoBvenicDti  rvpnla- 

'  Matthew  of  Puis  njt :  Adeo  iHTalnit  tIl    L.  c  c  493. 
— 'eaiio  inutkbilit  cnplditu, 
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Dm  Genome  fleet,  bowerer,  waa  beatea  hj  that  of  the  emperor,  and 
maoy  prelates  fell  iDto  his  hands  as  prisonerB.  Yet  the  pope,  adTBooed 
as  he  was  in  years,  did  not  snfier  himself  to  be  moved  b;  this  nnto- 
ward  erent.  He  required  of  the  emperor,  to  the  last,  unqualified  sab- 
miaskui.  Frederic  now  saw  his  predictions  verified,  and  he  took  do 
pains  to  conceal  his  joy  at  having  penetrated  into  the  pope's  desgns. 
He  also  ahat  his  eyes  to  all  forbmrance  towards  the  pope.  In  his 
prodamations,  he  dwelt  on  the  contract  between  such  a  pope  and  tl>e 

rtle  Peter,  <^  whom  he  pretended  to  be  the  vicegerent.  "  When 
pope  18  m  drink,"  said  he,  "  he  fsndes  himself  able  to  oontaral 
the  emperor  and  all  &.e  kingdoms  of  the  world.  "^  The  aged  -pvpt 
died,  iniile  tiius  hardly  pressed,  in  the  jear  1241. 

.Aiter  the  sadden  demise  of  Celestin  the  Fourth,  who  was  chosen 
Mzt,  fi^hnrod  a  two  years'  vacancy  of  tbe  papal  chair ;  and  the  ca^ 
dmals,  by  the  tardiness  of  Ae  election,  which  many  ascribed  to  theur 
Toridly  news,  to  tlie  ambition  and  the  thirst  tor  power  of  individuals, 
drew  uptHi  tiiemselvea  violent  reproaches.*  Compelled  by  the  enn 
pem  to  hasten  tfae  election,  they  finally  made  choice  of  cardinal  Sini- 
tald  1^  Anaoni,  Innocent  the  Fourth.  The  new  government  opened 
irith  peacefiu  prospects ;  for  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the  eio- 
penr  and  the  pope,  and  such  an  one  as  wonld  redound  to  tiie  advan- 
tage of  the  hUter.  But  when  the  two  principal  parties  oame  to  meet 
ibr  the  pnipose  of  ratifying  it,  they  showed  a  mutual  distrust  in  each 
outer's  proceedings,  and  tk»  affiur  was  spun  out  in  length.  Meantime, 
Innocent,  who  had  no  intention  to  deal  honestly  with  the  emperor, 
escaped  by  fli^t  from  a  situataiHi  in  which,  bedeged  by  the  weapiKis 
<ii  Frederic,  he  ooald  not  act  &eely.  According  to  a  preconcerted 
plan,  he  tbs  conveyed  by  a  Genoese  fleet  to  Lyons.  There  he  placed 
tbeempens'  once  more  under  the  ban.  l^ext,  he  sent  letters  missivo 
fir  a  ^BOral  council  to  meet  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1245,  where,  also. 
EVederio  was  cited  to  appear  and  defend  himself.^  The  pope  presented 
ietan  this  council  many  and  violent  charges  against  the  emperor ; 

'  ^p- 1.    Ta  *d  boe  tItIi  mt  eoneadu,  hi  piaaioiiB  and  wt>ridlj  intenati,  no  longer 

^6>  wtst  et  Mnriiu  Muw  iciiptiini  eat :  bad  in  fonnsi  power,  ii  the  Ulecdole  toldb; 

Hio,  liUa.     Ccgu  tstIh  praeceritoin  «ic  Uatthew  of  Fuii :    A  prieit  in  Fuii  wu 

bxpianKris  mmita  npetit  et  pott  cibuoi,  obiiged,IiiconfoRiii^witIiaoonimand  ad- 

Wn<|BuinpMfwqaBadlerti(inicoeliim,  dreuod  toaIl,lapnbluh  tbe  benirtiichtuid 

Bebnice  e(  (h«eea  loqiucii  it  Inline.  been  pronoaaced  iMinit  frederic.    In  do- 

*8othe«mperoTWnlratotbero  (ep.14}:  ine|}iis,be  decUrei  that  he  bad  recvWed 

Stdcuca It eolnbri MmqDM  tan«m nmt,  itTadunge  to  tononnce  Ibe  bu  with  t»- 

•VitUiM^queantBOcaKMtitatoiilimiin-  p*n  bnrnipg  and  dwriegiDgaf  tbebeOa. 

dan*,  DOQ  ipiritiialia  inttuntibni  proTide-  He    knew  of  the  Tiolent  conteotion,  and 

lii-     Shit  eniai  aaaeUbet  pcaetnlatiun  et  tbe  iuesliagiiiahable  haired  betmen  tbaa 

PV*lem  HUiit  Bf^cem.    And  b»  letter  of  both ;  bat  a<  to  the  canae  of  it  be  knew 

be  king  of  FranM  (ep.  93) :  E«ee  nobilla  nothing.    He  wu  aware,  too,  diat  one  of 

mta  BoBB&a  *ine  o^te  lirit,  qnae  capat  die  two  wae  to  blame  and  witmead  the 

tttiliamin.     ^arel    Certa  propter  dia-  other-,  but  which  one  it  was,  be  did  no* 


pTOTocavitl     Ami  cnplditu  et    one,  wfaicberer  it  was,  bim  wiongfed  the 
lignitnton).     3f  repniachei  tbeia    other,  and  he  prononnced  thow  nee  who 


anbtiio  dignitnton). 

OB  acBOflnt  of  their ^--  .  - 

'  A  remarkable  lign  of  the  freer  pablie    to  entire  ChriatendiNn.  8oeMallh.ctfParii, 
miiaient,  on  wbidi  alreedj  tbe  word  of     t.  S7S. 
W*,  BO  nanifkatlj  goTerned  ly  woildlj 


le  emperor.         mSered  tlie  wrong  which  wu  to  Ininn 
-*- "''    'raChriatendom.SoeMallh.cJPi 
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and  among  tiiese  were  cbargefl  of  bereBy,  aoA  of  8aBp(noa8  eamee- 
tjons  with  the  Saracens.  The  imperial  statesman,  Thaddeos  de  Sueeaa, 
who  attended  the  conncil  as  IVederic's  envoy,  rae  only  indindn^  iriio 
stood  forth  in  Ma  defence,  replied  to  thene  clmrges  vitb  a  satirical 
allusion  to  the  Roman  court.  One  thing,  at  least,  Bpt^e  in  the  em- 
peror's &Tor,  said  he;  in  Am  states,  he  tolerated  no  osarer.i  He  at 
the  same  time  declared,  however,  that  to  the  most  Berieoa  charge,  (bat 
of  heresy,  the  emperor  himself  idone  must  answer  in  jienoa ;  and  he 
Qierefore  solioitea  a  longer  delay  for  him.  With  diffiootty,  the  popa 
was  preruled  qixm  to  grant  a  respite  of  two  weeks.  Bat  Freaerio 
declmed  appealing  before  a  council,  got  up  by  a  pope  in  (ypea  hostility 
to  him,  as  »  thing  beneath  lus  own  digmty  fmd  that  of  the  em]xre. 
The  pope  now  proceeded  in  the  most  ademn  manoer  topronotmce  the 
ban  and  thp  eentenoe  of  deposition  on  tite  emperor,  l^iaddeus  fadm- 
self  was  atrack  with  awe  ana  tUflmay ;  on  the  emperor  alone  it  fiuled 
of  making  the  least  impreeffion.  On  hearing  of  what  had  been  done, 
he  sent  for  the  imperial  crown,  and  placmg  it  on  fais  head,  sud :  "  Z 
still  poosess  tiiis  crown ;  and  without  a  Moody  stnig^e  I  ^lall  not  let 
it  be  plniSked  away  from  me  by  the  attack  of  any  pope  or  oomKnL" 
He  drew  up  a  circidar  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  prinoes,  in  wluch  he 
expressed  himself  in  much  too  stsnnig  and  free  a  manner  *  for  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  against  tlie  proceeamgs  of  the  pope.*  '*  Would 
that  we  had  learned  a  leaeon,  eaid  he,  "  from  the  example  of  the 
nonarohs  before  hb,  instead  of  finding  oorselves  compelled  to  aerre, 

Swhat  we  most  sofier,  as  examples  tot  those  who  come  after  na  > 
e  sons  of  onr  own  subjects  forget  the  oon^tKxi  of  their  &tben,  and 
hcHior  nmther  king  nor  emperw  the  moment  they  are  consecrated  aa . 
apostolical  &thers.  What  have  not  all  the  princes  to  fear  from  this ' 
prince  of  the  priests,  if  one  of  them  takes  such  liberties  with  ti>e  eitt- 
peror  I  The  prinoes  have  none  to  blame  bat  themselves ;  ^y  baro 
brought  the  miscluef  on  their  own  heads  by  their  sabnussive  obedi- 
ence to  these  pretended  saints,  whose  ambitioa  is  large  enoo^  to 
swallow  ap  the  whole  worid."  "  0,  if  your  rimple  credulity  would 
^y  beware  of  tiaa  leaven  of  the  scribes  and  ^utrisees,  wlu^,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  is  hypocrisy,  how  many  scandals 
of  that  Roman  court  yon  would  learn  to  execrate,  wluch  are  so  infa- 
mous that  decency  forbids  ns  to  name  them."*  The  nnmberiess  sources 
of  revenue,  by  which  they  would  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
<^  many  an  impoTerished  state,  made  them  crazy,  as  &e  princes  thein> 
selves  must  be  well  aware.    He  called  upon  them  to  utute  with  lam 


■  HMtbDW  at  Farii^  f.  58S.  ^nliw  «t  npimitiM    iMboit,  impadcmtv 

*  Hatth«»  ol  Pun  tajt,  caoetniiiw  tb*  K  imprnduitv  outinzit  uqne  deWt. 

taipnMiQDwhiclilhulMwiii«d«;  Fndeii-  *£p.S. 

CH   HbarUtem  ao  •obiUutMU   eccl«aiae,  *  0  ti  TMBae  crednlitad*  limplidtM  m 

qnam  Ipn  nBoqiiMii  ault,  ted  magnifid  irribaniiii  M  phaiisaeonim  fermento,  quod 

■ntecBMOTM  cJDi  malo  pMo  Rustabili'  wlhTpociiBii,  joztm  untenciom  ulraiaris 

miQt,  loto  conamiM  iMoidt   aannlbn  ct  libi  cniarel  UteAdera,  qiiot  illiui  carua 

de  luteiMi  pel  id  ipwnn  ta  nddnu  Mupcc-  tnipitodiiu*  exccraii  possstis,  qou  hnnni 
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n  vnating  fr<Rii  the  elergj  ttuB  abandanoe  of  e&rthly  goods,  whudl 
ms  only  a  nortw  of  oorraptioQ  to  them  and  to  the  chnroh. 

The  fierce  contest  besaa  anew ;  and  in  vain  did  the  em[>eror  at 
length,  moved  by  an  onfortiinate  torn  of  civil  affiiirs,  ofier  his  hand 
tor  peace.  iDnocent  oootiDiied  implacably  to  carry  oq  tiie  war  till  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  in  1250 ;  and  the  popes  never  ceased  to  perse- 
cate  the  deeoetuUDts  of  the  house  of  Hobenstaufen.  Thus  the  papal 
power  came  fbrQi  victorions,  as  to  outward  suooess,  &om  these  last 
violetit  oontesta ;  but  this  very  victory  was  destined  to  prove  its  nun. 
The  power  which  conld  not  be  overtbrown  by  outward  force,  must,  aa 
Bernard  had  foretold,  prepare  the  way  for  its  own  destruction,  by 
being  abused.  This  very  age  fiimisbed  an  example  to  show  bow  ft 
nuui,  with  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  piety  aod  truth,  might 
venture  with  impunity  to  redst  the  abuse  o!  that  power  whiob  could 
humble  mighty  monarchs. 

This  man  was  Bobert  Qroeehead  (Capito),  bishop  of  Lincohi;  a 
man  who  held  also  au  important  place  among  the  learned  dieidoraans 
(^  hia  age.  He  was  induced,  by  reason  of  a  dispute  wiQi  the  woridly^ 
minded  caaomcab  <^  his  cathednl,  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Ronuui 
court,  and  thus  he  had  an  epportumty  of  leammg,  by  personal  obser- 
ntion,  the  whole  extent  of  the  cormption  which  previuled  at,  and  pn>> 
oeeded  &om,  ^t  court.  In  the  year  1250,  he  delivered  before  tiie 
ftfal  court,  at  Lyons,  a  strikingly  bold  discourse,  in  which  he  por- 
trayed at  Is^e  the  &alts  of  the  church,  and  pointed  out  bow  far  they 
irere  chargeable  to  the  Roman  court.'  "The  bad  shepherds,"  he  sayi 
bere^  "  an  the  oauae  <£  die  infideUty,  scbiama,  false  doctrines,  and 
Iwd  emtduct  ttironghont  ibe  whole  worid.'  As  the  great  work  of 
Christ,  for  which  be  came  into  the  world,  was  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  the  great  work  of  Satan  is  their  destruction ;  so  the  shepherds, 
Tho  as  she^rds  take  the  [4ace  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  preach 
not  the  word  of  God,—  even  though  they  should  not  lead  vioious  lives, 
—  are  anti-Christ,  and  Satan,  clot^g  himself  as  an  angel  of  light." 
He  tlten  goes  on  to  describe  the  additional  evil  of  a  bad  life  in  the 
eleKT.  "  And  the  guilt  of  the  whole,"  says  he,  "  lies  at  the  door  (£ 
the  BomSD  court,  not  simply  becsose  it  does  not  root  out  this  evil,— 
when  it  alone  is  both  able  and  bound  to  do  so, — but  still  more,  be- 
cause itself,  by  its  dispensaticms,  provimons,  and  collations  app<»nts 
■uch  shepheids ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  temporal  Ufe  <^ 
an  mdividual,  e^wse  to  eternal  death  thousands  of  souls,  for  the  salva- 
tum  of  eveiy  one  c£  whom  Christ  died.  To  be  sure,  the  pope,  b^ing  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  must  be  obeyed.  But  when  a  pope  aJlows  him- 
self to  be  moved  by  motives  of  oonsangninity,  or  any  other  secular 
interest,  to  do  anything  contrarv  to  the  precepts  and  will  of  Christ, 
then  he  wbo  obeys  him,  manifesuy  separates  bmiself  &om  Christ  and 

'  lliM  diseonne,  with  other  wridns*  ot        '  Mali  pMtoTM  cmim  InSdBliMi*,  MhU- 
fioberl,  ii  to  be  foood  in  tbe  Appendix  to    uatis,  haereticae  pnritatu  el  Tidceaa  con- 
tbeFasdcoliureiiiniexpeiendAnimfagien-    veiutiooi*  pei  orbem  uuTenun. 
duninqne,  br  Ontuniu  Gntioi,  ed.  BrowiL 
iaifaeApp.lciLa9I. 
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his  body,  the  ohTirch,  and  from  hhn  who  fillf  the  apostolical  chur,  as 
the  repreaentative  of  Christ.  But,  whmeoer  a  umver$al  ohedimee  it 
paid  lam  in  tueh  thinffi,  t^en  eotnei  the  true  and  eomjiete  i^mttaiy-^ 
the  time  of  at^Chriit."  He  nneoosciondy  predicts  the  Befbrma- 
tion,  when  he  says:  "God  forbid,  that  thia  ehair  §hould  at  tome 
ftOure  day,  when  true  CkriManM  refute  to  obey  it  m  nidi  tJmgWy 
attem^  to  comptl  ahecUenre,  and  that  become  the  eaute  of  t^oitatffj 
tmd  of  an  open  tehitm."'  In  oppontioD  to  the  pope's  pntctioe  of 
oarrying  on  war  wiQi  worldly  weapons,  he  s^ :  "  ^ose  who  are 
anaoos  for  Qie  safety  of  this  chair,  are  much  amud  that  the  threaten- 
ing words  of  our  Lord  will  be  fulfilled  on  it, '  He  who  takes  the  sword, 
diAll  periah  with  the  sword.'  " 

This  bishop,  after  his  retnm  to  England,  committed  fiie  whole  chargtt 
of  mana^pug  the  externa!  afiUrs  of  his  office  to  the  faaads  of  another 
pArson,  reserving  to  himself  the  purely  sjnritaal  dntiea,  which  he  could 
waa  discharge  to  much  greater  adrantage.  He  entered  heartilv  mto 
ttie  bnsinesa  of  Tisitdng  £e  different  parts  of  his  dioceae,  and  hm  him- 
aelf  out  especially  to  preach  the  gospel  eTerywhere.  Preaching,  ba 
looked  upon,  in  genend,  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  m  his 
pastoral  office,  and  took  eveir  puns  to  stir  up  toe  zeal  of  his  dergy 
m  it.  "So  consideration  wonld  prerul  npon  hnn  to  induct  clergymen, 
whom  he  did  not  think  <mBli£ed  for  the  performanee  of  tiiis  duty.  An 
attempt  was  made  from  Rome,  to  compel  this  ezoelleDt  man  to  confer 
a  benefice  within  his  fonndation  on  a  mere  boy, —  one  of  Aose  papal 
&7orites,  who,  besides  bdng  destitute  cf  every  8|nritaal  qualification, 
could  speak  nothing  bat  Ittdian.  But  he  was  stead&st  in  refudng  to 
obey  a  mandatum  apogtoUeum  of  this  sort,  declaring,  "  he  was  ready 
to  pay  filial  obedience  to  the  apostolical  maadatea,  as  also,  he  con- 
tendea  agunst  eveirtbing  wluch  was  at  variance  wiQt  ifae  apoetolieal 
mandates  ;  to  both,  ne  was  obligated  by  the  divine  law ;  fiv  an  ap6»- 
toQcal  mandate  was  only  oao  which  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  tin 
apoBUes  and  of  our  Lwd  Jesus  Chrut,  whose  place  was  especnOy 
fi&ed  by  the  pope  in  the  church ;  for  Christ  himself  says, '  whosoever 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'  But  Qie  above  document  stood  in  no 
sort  of  conformity  with  the  holiness  of  the  apostolical  chur ;  for  hy 
such  papal  ordinances,  which,  by  the  phrase  *mm  obdante,'  supep- 
Beded  all  existing  rules,  the  most  shameless  effi^onteiy  in  lying  and 
deceiving  was  encouraged,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Christian  Ufe 
and  of  social  order,  and  all  mutual  confidence  destn^d.  [Hen 
agun,  after  the  nn  of  Satan  and  of  anti-Christ,  there  was  Done 
more  abominable  than  tiiat  of  pinning  souls  to  destruction  by  an 
QD^thfiil  discharge  of  the  pastonJ  i^ce.  The  apostoUoal  chair,  on 
which  was  conferred  by  our  Lord  all  power  for  building  up,  not  for 
polling  down,  neither  ought,  therefore,  nor  could  posnbly  ordun  any- 
thing, which  would  lead  to  such  a  mn ;  and  no  man,  who  was  tnuj 


([undoT..  .  .  _ 

untUmi  qaoeonqoB  modo  Tolantali  q)ui    mMU  ■ppamuli. 

coMrain  Wc  ndet  M  tk  «a  pnedditntM 
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obed^t  to  that  sacred  chair,  and  had  not  est  liimself  off  from  Vki 
body  of  Jesas  Chriati  coald  c^y  each  commandB ;  bnt,  ctcd  ^on^ 
ttiey  Bhoald  proceed  from  the  hi^est  class  of  angels,  must  reust  them 
with  all  his  might."  He  repeated  it  at  the  close  of  his  letter :  "  The 
folDess  of  power  means  solely  flie  power  of  dmng  everything  for  tho 
edification  of  the  church ;  by  no  means  tiiat  wluch  tends  to  her  destmo- 
tion.  Those  papal  proviaiona  tended  not  te  edifioation,  but  most  evi- 
dently  to  destruction.  The  apostolical  chaJr  could  not  therefore  approve 
of  such  proTifflons ;  for  fleah  and  blood,  which  ciuinot  be  partakers  of 
ttie  tiogdom  of  God,  have  revealed  this ;  not  the  Father  of  Jesos 
Cfarist,  wMch  is  in  bearen."  ■  Amidst  porations  and  manms  of  church 
doctrine,  tiie  principle  ferces  its  way  through,  in  this  witness  of  th« 
trnti),  &a,t  biih  clings  only  te  Christ,  and  must  examine  and  prore 
ererytlung  by  its  relation  to  him,  to  his  spirit  and  laws.  Zealous  as 
this  bidiop  was  in  defence  of  the  papal  anUiority,  he  himeelf  mtunttun- 
^  in  the  contest  widi  tlie  king  <^  England,  that  the  pops  must  be 
aapported  wiUi  money  during  his  exile  in  Franoe,  still,  his  whole  mods 
of  action  proceecte  from  &e  principle,  as  its  startin^point,  that  men 
•re  boond  to  obey  the  pope  only  so  far  as  they  actually  recognize  in 
Imn  tbe  organ  of  Christ;  so  far  as  his  oommuidahamionice  with  Christ'i 
doctrines. 

3%e  pope,  who  was  aocnstomed  to  triumph  over  the  mightiest  princes, 
ma  greatly  exasperated  at  this  boldness  of  an  English  bishop,  and 
«o^  have  gladly  made  him  feel  at  once  the  abaolutenees  of  hie  papal 
power.  Bnt  some  oardinals  kept  him  back ;  fer  their  bad  owisoiencei 
viade  tiieia  dread  tiie  force  of  the  pubbe  discontent,  provoked  by  so 
many  abnsea  [Hooeeding  from  and  promoted  by  the  Roman  court,  and 
the  voice  o(  b^th,  supported  by  the  personal  autltority  of  the  worthy 
Udiop.  They  held  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  still,  and  so  prevent 
(be  sensatioa  wlueh  the  afiur  might  created 

A  legend  recorded  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  bis  Ustoricol  work, 
deserves  to  be  notaoed  as  characteristic  of  the  timee,  and  showing  tlie 
mfinmtce  which  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court  had  on  the  publio 
judgment.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  intended  te  avenge  himself  on 
(be  pious  uid  free-spirited  bishop  after  his  death,  which  shortly  occur- 
red, by  caufflng  his  bones  to  be  disinterred  i  but  one  night  the  bishop 
appeared  te  him,  and,  fijdng  on  him  a  stem  and  threatening  look, 
struck  him  upon  the  »de  mSi  his  crosier.  This  made  so  profound  an 
Bupresmott  on  the  pope,  that,  from  that  day  onward,  parsned  by  one 
divine  judgment  after  another,  he  had  not  a  moment's  repose.'  So  in 
the  descriptions  generally,  wUch  the  English  lustorian,  Matthew  of 


■SeeHatdiew  «mrif,f.ST0.  •  Matthew  of  pD^i,f.T«):  EtqiuTl 

*  Daerriug  of  notice  is  the  pnMnllmeiit  nohient  andini  coTripientein,  leiiserat  i 

ofktUI^tbeBoiniBbdnirch.tobebroaght  tnnm  impingentam.    Noc  o " 

■boat  by  lUi  corTDptfam  proceeding  from  ipBepapam  '' 

Bone,  whidi  expresses  itself  in  the  mj  in  conElnnATit 

which  Huthew  of  Paris  accounts  for  the  usqne  ad  d 

oooeera    expnaied    \tj  mtnj  cardinala:  ' 

Uadnie  propter  hoc,  qnia  (dtor,  quod 
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^ria,  BTU  of  tiie  later  fopea  of  this  caatnty,  ud  in  th«  legendi 
noordra  bj  him  c^  thor  re^>peuBDce  after  death,  wo  see  what  aa 
onfarorable  inflaenoe  the  abtue  of  the  papal  power  moat  have  had  <Mk 
the  tone  of  public  feeling ;  and  the  iougnstion  of  the  German  peoi^e 
against  tiie  popes  alreac^  ezpresBed  itself  stnwf^y  in  the  songs  imd 
b^ds  of  the  thirteenth  centnrT.> 

When  pope  Alezaoder  the  Fomth  commenced  his  administratitm 
with  reqaesting  that  all  Christiana  wonld  pra;  for  him,  it  was  hoped 
that  this  pontS  wonld  distingnish  himself  advantageous!;  from  his 
jvedeceesors.  Snt  his  subsequent  oondnct,  t^e  ooune  he  pursued  in 
exacting  contribntionB  from  the  churches,  contradicted  these  hopes, 
and  his  earlier  pn^esaona  appeared  to  be  mere  hypocrisy  and  a  Buwk 
to  cover  a  worldly  siniit.* 

The  fitctions  unong  the  woiidly-nunded  cardinals  made  it  pomble 
to  keep  the  papal  chur  vacant  daring  a  space  of  three  years  from  the 
year  1269.  At  length,  in  1271,  titey  agreed  in  the  cbcnoe  of  an 
eeolemastic  from  IJege,  then  absent  at  Ptdemus  on  a  cnisade  under 
prince  Edward  of  England.     He  took  the  name  of  Gregoir  the  Tenth. 

This  pope  had  already  boond  lumself  to  the  caose  of  the  cmsadss, 
while  in  the  East  He  therefore  felt  called  upon  to  make  the  prepa- 
ration of  another  a  special  object  of  attention ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  he  called  together  the  general  oouncil  at  Lyons,  in 
the  year  1274,  the  most  important  tavosaotion  of  his  administration. 
'Bat,  in  this  centory,  the  public  sentiment  had  already  undergone  ft 
gieat  change  on  the  subject  of  cniaades ;  after  so  many  unsuccessful 
efibrts,  the  seal  once  so  easily  enlisted  in  these  undertakings  had  abated. 
The  popes  of  this  century,  when  they  rused  their  v<noe  and  fired  tho 
people  to  embark  in  such  wars,  could  no  kmger  rely  oa  the  unwursal 
eonfidaieey  which  met  their  predecessors  half-way  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  exactions  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making,  undo: 
wetext  of  the  crusades,  had  greatly  injured  these  in  the  public  opinion.' 
The  repeated  ^urea  of  the  crusades  led  many  to  doubt  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause ;  and  the  &ith  of  those  who  were  accnstomed  to 
make  up  their  judgments  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  sensuous  reU- 
gioQ,  recMved  a  violent  shock  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  cause 
which  &ey  had  regarded  as  a  divine  one,  from  the  victory  oi  M^sm- 
medao  aims  over  me  banner  of  the  cross.*    Others,  who  had  attained 

8m  puusM  of  tliti  tort  eoUwted  Id  ntio,  d  tuQea  ratio  Mt,  papun  nos  Mtca* 

Sdbidlia'i  Aidair  far  alu  nod  ii«a«  Eirth-  ut 

•necKbichw,  iT.  3t«s  St.  t  t49.  *  MmOisw  of  Farii  mys  expreuir,  that 
■HMt}iewofPuu,f. 7S5:  HjpoaUnTe-  tb«ez>ctkmt<tf  QngoijtbeNmthdidper- 
pntant  St  MOcnluitUia  pilliMioiMm  qnun-  manent  b^nj  (o  dw  cmm  of  tba  craMdM 
pIorimL  8pM  pi«eoatK«ptt  d«  uactilBte  inEii^aiid.  QBadBdelinmami^atinn 
papM  proniu  ennaU  eKtmflUtfc  In  «z-  md*  tcpqlt,  imo  pothu  enbtt  nMgoit 
COM  of  the  pops  he  (bt*  •Aarwwdi,  llut  geoenlu.  Unde  nesotiam  leiru  mocMw 
manj  thing*  wgm  done  in  hit  name,  and  Bimqiiam  tUIx  inper  hoc  nuce|H(  inci»> 
li7d«Mitiiu[  him,  of  which  bawaiaotinlf  nantnm.  At  the  jMr  1334,  f.  340. 
IniMMent:  Venwiamea  mtiltonim  anribtia  <  Uatthew  of  Paria  reniarki,  at  the  tow 
welter  t"«tnuhini  ml  quod  de  boUa  ii-  1150,  f.  S73 :  Coepenut  mntii,  qoos  Smut 
' "— u  commilfltn "" — "-  " "    -      -   ' -  - 


eapto  papa  tniu  conunilutDrmnltilbnnii: 

bmhaiddafaniMdiBlelTAatdiapMieooaM    

MtbeocBMdoa  tUi  gtaoDd;  BtdhMC    ooepitTadUaw^dioePliani  adinvkMi;  0| 
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to  ft  hi^BF  porition  of  Cfaristiao  fiuth  aad  biowledge,  were  Mtfa«r  led 
by  the  issae  of  the  ora8tdea,or  else  aruled  tikemadTea  of  it,  to  ezpi«88 
ibii  conTiction  openly,  QaX  mm  most  attack  nabelieTere  with  other 
irei]Knis  than  tlwse,  and  employ  tiie  forces  d  Christendom  for  otber 
objecia  than  these. 

As  early  as  the  close  <^  the  twelM  century,  the  abbot  Joactuo), 
of  Calabria,  a  mao  eanestly  dearous  tot  a  better  state  of  ttte  church, 
had  spoken  iritli  remarkable  freedom  against  the  seal  for  the  cmsades. 
**  How  many  are  tiiere  at  the  in«aent  time,"  a^  he,'  "  solioitmg  the 
pope  that  he  would  canse  the  badze  of  the  cross  to  be  marked  tai  &e 
dionlden  of  Christdans,  and  retwy  intending,  nnder  the  jvetezt  of 
going  to  ibo  rescue  of  a  desolate  and  rejected  Jerusalem,  to  dttw 
gun  and  temporal  adraatage  to  themselves  oat  of  piety,  Itiey  con- 
aider  not  how  bad  it  is  for  men  to  oppose  the  divine  ooodbsIs  ;  as  when 
die  restOTatioa  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  was  fi»lnddeD  with  a  curse ;  1 
Emgs  16 :  84 ;  Joshua  € :  26."  He  represents,  thereCire,  tlie  re- 
storation of  Jemsalem  as  a  project  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  Christ 
concerning  the  destniction  of  tiiat  dtj.  He  then  adds :  "  Let  the 
popes  see  to  it,  and  moarn  over  theur  oton  Jemsalem,  tltat  is,  the 
vniveml  chorch,  not  built  by  the  hands  of  men,  wluoh  Qod  has 
redeaned  with  Ins  own  blood;  and  not  over  the  Men  JerusiJem 
Bnt  if  the  nations  fight  fi)r  ^e  glorions  sepnlchie  of  onr  Lord,  let 
fliNtt  understand  that  it  is  not  this  which  the  Lord  will  raise  to  heaven, 
but  rather  the  holy  souls  in  whom  the  Lord,  djuly  buried,  by  Qa 
mystery  of  pie^,  reposes  and  dwells,  till  he  shsll  exalt  them  to  the 
fcmgdom  of  nis  everusting  glory.""  And,  in  another  place,  be  cont- 
^^na  of  the  popes  that,  by  their  means,  the  nations  and  reaouroes  of 
uiristendom  are  ezhansted  among  barbarous  tribes,  wMther  they  are 
•ent  under  the  specioua  pretexts  of  salvation  and  the  oroes. 

^e  objections  urged  agunst  the  crusades  by  a  party  who  were 
opposed  to  them  at  &s  time  of  the  coimcil  of  Lyons,  are  known  &om 
the  manner  in  which  Humbert  de  Romania,  general  of  fte  Dominican 
order,  whom  the  pope  had  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  the 
matters  to  be  htmdled  at  that  coimcil,  soo^t  to  refnte  them>  They 
were  such  as  fi^ws  :  That  it  was  contra^  to  tbe  ezamplee  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  to  nph<dd  religion  irith  me  sword,  and  to  shed  the 
Uood  of  nnb^evert.  It  was  tempting  God ;  ttecause  the  Saracens 
were  in  all  respects,  in  numbers,  in  knowledge  of  the  country,  in 

'^nld  dcfcKanEt  iMM  CIntatnt,  pro  quo  at  eni  nt  Mi«iiirnMliireeiiodBJitBH«  Mteroaft 

hacMoiu  milinTimBi  1  *  Bonuuu  pontiSeM  dlikpuit  Miptifi  im' 

'  Coiiimeiil*r.  in  Jeremiam,  p.  1S4.  peril,  immiDiiendi*  pmnilu  chhitUnii  M 

*  Tidesnt  samnii  pontiScw  et  dolaaot  viribiu  M  mitteadi)  ad  bubani  nuionM 

d«  uu  Hienuakm,  id  eat,  eed««ia  genenll  wb  •P*ci«  Mlolii  <t  ctbob.    P.  sea. 

■Kn  Duoa  Taeta,  qtum  Deni  redemit  un*  <  Hniobertiu  de  Bonanii  de  hii  qoM 

gnine  mo,  et  non  de  ilia,  quae  cecidit  da.  tnOuda  Tidebaatar  in  Concilia  veiienli. 

iiMaalqiMnlleTiiuiUiDsmuroaBristre,qBa«  Xbafintpart,irtikliOM)fiitiof STdiapten, 

qaotidie  morce  fiddiam  rnit.     Ac  «i  pro  den^otioBaJeaiaaeonCaSarawiTKia.    Ex- 


(M iptam  domiDDs tmulatanu ID  CM-  in  tba flnt part ol  — .   .. 

hun ;  led  potias  MDctaa  animaa,  ia  qnlbii*  tun,  pabllibed  bj  Brawn,  in  tha  Appendix 

dominof  qnotidieptrpietUiimjiUriamu-  to  ibe  FaMicnln*  nnm  e^alendanun  e( 

peGtor.qDieacitet  manet,  donee  CM  tianiTe-  fngiendanim,  f.  18S,  aeqq[. 
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bune  aconstomed  to  the  olimate,  in  means  of  sabststence,  soperior  to 
the  Christaans.  Thongh  ChriBlaanB  mi^t  be  allowed  to  fight  in  sel^ 
defence,  ^et  it  did  not  follow  fnm  this  tiiat  they  nught  attack  the 
infidels  in  their  own  conntriee.  It  waB  no  more  right  to  penecnte 
those  Saracens,  than  it  was  to  persecute  the  Jews,  Qie  idolaten,  the 
Bobjagated  S&racens  in  Europe.  These  wars  brou^t  neither  nmtaal 
nor  temporal  advantage.  Tiio  Saracens  were  provoked  by  them  to 
blaspheme  the  Chrisli»i  &ith,  instead  of  being  oonrerted  to  that  fiufli ; 
but  all  of  them  that  ^1  in  battle  sank  to  perdition.  Nor  was  any 
temporal  advantage  guned  from  them ;  for  it  was  impoenble  to  retain 
possession  of  the  conquered  territories.  The  nnhappy  reverws  which 
had  been  experienced,  proved  that  these  nndertaJonp  were  not  io 
accordance  with  the  divme  will.  Particiilarly  deserving  of  notice  is 
what  Humbert  says  in  refutation  of  Qie  first  of  these  reasons,  "  That 
which  was  right  and  proper  at  the  time  of  the  first  plantiDg  of  the 
church  is  one  tlung ;  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  the 
church  is  another.  To  preserve  the  church,  to  defend  it  agunst  those 
who  would  ntterly  destroy  it,  the  sword  is  required.  The  conditica 
<ii  the  first  Christian  oommunitiea,  when  as  yet  tiiey  had  no  power,  bat 
«ould  cmly  j^opagato  themselves  by  humihty,  is  quite  different  fnm 
the  present  oonditioD  of  things,  when  the  Chiistian  people  are  becoate 
nughty,  and  not  without  good  reascm  bear  the  sword,  jbi  eader 
times,  the  church  was  defended  by  the  gift  of  miracles ;  at  present, 
when  miracles  ful,  she  must  have  recourse  to  arms.  What  is  said 
against  the  employment  of  weapons,  has  reference  not  to  the  oatwud 
act,  but  to  the  tanper,  with  which  they  should  be  u8«d.'"  Wlule,  in 
former  times,  the  crusades  had  been  extolled  aa  a  means  whereby  the 
vicious  who  embarked  in  them  might  obtun  the  pardon  of  their  sns, 
Humbert,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  it  as  a  main  oaoae  of  the 
want  of  success,  that  precisely  this  class  of  peiMns  had  been  employed ; 
and  he  proposed  that  a  competent  number  of  pious  warriors  shoold  be 
constantly  maintained  in  the  East  as  a  bulwark  agunst  the  Saracens.' 
We  have  already,  on  a  former  page,'  described  the  glowing  leal  of 
diat  extraordinary  man,  Raymmid  Lull,  for  the  oonvermon  of  the  infi- 
dels and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  choroh.  The  lum  of  his  fint 
effitrts  was  to  bring  it  about,  that  mistuons  and  arms  ^ould  be  ccHijcuned 
for  the  accomplidmient  of  these  objects.  In  a  work  which  he  com- 
posed at  I^sa,  soon  after  his  return  in  April,  a.  d.  1308,  from  Ntvth 
Africa,*  he  recommended  three  Uiings ;  first,  that  four  or  five  monas- 
teries should  be  fonndod,  in  which  learned  and  pious  monks  and  secular 
dergymen  nught  atndy  the  languages  of  the  infidels,  and  thus  prepare 


OBlitnutD  giadii. , 

'  Ad  i^Dod  eligermtDr  aon  homicidal  ftnl  good  fortane,  dnriiw  ■  tc^eocA  in 

pauinl  dcBt  hicteniu,  led  homlnee  K  pec-  ofbelngiblatoaRidjthiawotkala 

oUb  *b«tiiieatet,  qnU  nescit  joititU  Dd  ths  nnmenKU  and  nn  mamra 

pabodnari  erimloMia,  f.  11 9.  Boyal  libnjr  in  that  dn. 

*  Sot  ants,  pp.  Sl-TI.    I  conld  not  then  'DiapaUtlo  Baymvadi  Qiritllaiilal  Hk- 

M  j<t  »fall  mjvAf  <a  the  great  collected    mar  Bi ' 

ediiiaa  of  die  wrnkt  of  BaymBtid  Lull,  whicb 
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QkMDSelTeB  fer  preaclung  Hio  gospel  in  the  whole  world.  Secondly, 
diat  ont  of  all  uie  orders  of  spiritual  knights,  a  nn^e  one  should  b6 
formed  for  fighting  against  the  Saracens.  But  this  otAbt  of  knights 
abonld  not  embark  at  once,  as  had  been  done  before,  in  distant  entoi^ 
prises,  bat  should  first  attack  the  em|nre  (tf  the  Saracens  in  Granada, 
and  take  possession  of  their  treasures ;  next,  proceed  to  Nortit  Africa, 
and,  last  of  all,  bnckle  on  Hieii  armor  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Luid.  Thirdly,  the  tenths  &om  all  the  ohnrohes  sfaoold  be  applied  to 
Hub  object  nnUl  &,6  holy  sepnlohre  shonld  be  recovered.  In  another 
in»rk,i  he  introdnces  two  eoclesiasticB  dispnlang  oa  die  qaestjon,  whether 
it  were  better  that  some  mi^ty  prince  ^oold  be  commisuoned  to 
bring  aboat  the  convernoo  of  the  heathen  by  force,  or  whether  men 
should  labor  for  the  spread  of  the  &tth,  by  means  of  persuaffion^  aod 
b^  offering  up  tiieir  lives,  according  to  the  example  of  Ghnst  and  of 
the  martyrs.  Even  at  this  period,  he  declared  in  favor  of  the  latter 
plan ;  and  to  the  close  of  lua  Hfe  he  felt  more  and  more  convinced 
that  this  was  the  only  Christian  mode  of  procedure,  tiie  only  one  which 
any  Christian  coold  expect  noold  be  crowned  with  a  blesung.  In  hia 
great  work,  on  the  Ckmtemplation  of  Qod,*  where  he  makes  all  the 
laaka  and  callings  of  Christendom  pass  in  review,  and  seeks  to  ptHnt 
out  the  defects  in  each,^  he  remarks  in  the  section  concerning  kments  :* 
"  I  see  many  kniirhts  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  expectation  of 
oonqnering  it  by  force  of  arms ;  but  instead  of  accomplistung  Huar 
object,  they  are  in  the  end  all  swept  off  themselves."  "  Therefore," 
says  he,  addressing  Christ,  "  it  is  my  belief  that  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land  should  be  attempted  in  no  other  way  than  as  thou  and  thy 
apostles  nndertook  to  accomplish  it, — by  love,  by  prayer,  by  tears,  and 
the  ofleiing  up  of  our  own  lives.  As  it  seems  that  the  possesaion  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  and  of  the  Holy  Land  can  be  better  secured  by  the 
force  of  preaching  than  the  force  of  arms,  therefore  let  the  monka 
march  forth,  as  holy  knights,  glittering  with  the  sign  i^  the  oroes, 
replenisbed  with  the  gnice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  proclaim  to  tiie 
infidels  the  truth  of  thy  pasmon ;  let  them  Irom  love  to  thee  exhaust 
the  whole  fountiun  of  Qieir  eyes,  and  pour  out  all  tiie  blood  of  their 
bodies,  as  thou  hast  done  from  love  to  them  [  Many  are  the  kni^ta 
and  noble  princes  that  have  gone  to  the  promised  luid  with  a  view  to 
conqoer  it ;  but  if  Uiis  mode  had  been  pleasing  to  thee,  0  Lord,  they 
would  assuredly  have  wrested  it  fixim  the  Saracens  who  poasesa  it 

■IilMrmipeTpMliniim''qDiciiiiatMTiilt."  ponr out Ihj prodoni  blood  and  thycom- 

'  T.  iz,  opp.  ed.  Mognnt.  1 72S,  lol.  paarioD&te  lean.    0  LonI,  my  help,  tiD  thjf 

*  To  finish  which  vo^,  that  he  might  work  ii  cMnptalcd,  thj  itrma  cannot  so 

Ihen  go  lo  meet  martjrdom,  wa*  Us  most  to  the  land  M  the  Sanccns,  to  gknify  uv 

«rdei][wuh;asberemai^,  ccxxzi,f.30I ;  gloriottr name, for  I  am  so  occapicd  willi 

"Ai  a  hnngiy  man  matei  despatch,  and  uiitwori^whidiliiiidBrtakefoithiiiahoiKV, 

takes  lai^  moraela,  on  acconnl  of  his  great  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  elae.    For  Ihb 

hnnger,  so  thy  aerrant  feels  a  great  &sira  reason,  I  beseech  thee  for  that  grace  that 

to  £e,  that  he  msy  glorify  thee.    He  bar'  thon  wonldsl  stand  by  me,  that  I  may  soon 

rica  dar  and  night  to  complete  this  work,  in  finish  it  and  speedily  depart  to  die  the  death 

order  that,  after  it  is  finished,  he  may  gire  of  a  martyr  ont  of  lore  to  thee,  if  It  ihall 

np  his  blood  and  his  lean  to  be  slied  for  please  thee  to  count  me  wwtb;  of  it" 
me,  in  the  Holy  Land  v^wre  thoa  dldit       *  Chap,  cxil,  f.  350. 
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against  onr  irill.  'Raa  is  it  iiutd«  nuiufeet  to  Hie  jUcna  monkB,  thit 
tttoa  art  dailT  wuting  for  them,  expecting  them  to  do,  from  love  to 
.thee,  what  moa  haat  done  from  love  to  tbem.  And  they  may  be 
oertun  that,  if  troia  love  to  thee,  they  expose  themselves  to  martyr- 
dom, thou  Tilt  hear  their  prayera  in  respect  to  all  tbat  which  they 
deflire  to  see  acoomidiBhed  in  this  world  for  the  promotion  of  tiiy 
rioiy."  And,  in  another  passage  of  this  work,'  he  seeks  to  show, 
nret,  that  the  schism  of  souls,  the  religiona  slnfe,  between  Sanoena 
and  Christians,  was  the  cause  of  ftd  outward  war,  and  of  the  many 
evils  therewith  connected  ;*  that  by  this  war,  Christiuts  were  lundered 
from  preaohing  the  truth  to  the  Saracens,  whereby  they  might,  per- 
haps, succeed  to  convince  tbem,  and  then,  through  the  Bpiiitaal  c«n- 
monion  of  one  faith,  bring  them  back  to  outward  peace  also.  He  then 
concludes  witii  the  following  prayer:  "  Lord  of  heaven,  S'a&er  of  ■& 
times,  when  thou  didst  sond  thy  Son  to  take  upon  him  human  oataie, 
he  and  his  ^lOBtiea  lived  in  outward  peace  with  Jews,  Pharisees,  and 
otlier  men ;  for  never,  by  outward  violence,  did  they  capture  or  slaj 
any  of  the  unbelievers  or  of  those  who  persecuted  them.  Of  tha 
outward  peace  they  availed  themselves  to  bring  die  erring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  a  communion  of  spirit  with  themselves. 
And  so,  after  thy  example,  should  Chrietjans  conduct  towards  Hit 
Saracens.  But  once  tiiat  ardor  of  devotion  which  glowed  in  ^wsUes 
and  ludy  men  of  old  no  kmger  inB|»res  us,  love  and  devotiim  through 
almost  the  whole  world  have  grown  cold.  Therefore  do  ChrisliaiiB 
expend  their  e&brts  &r  more  in  the  outward  than  in  the  spiritoil 
conflict." 

At  the  above-mentioned  oounral  of  Lyons,  Gregory  agun  introduced 
a  new  regulation  with  regard  to  papal  elections,  desired  to  prevent 
such  delay  as  that  whioh  had  preceded  his  own  appointment.  Thb 
cardinals  should  at  least  be  o<»npelled  by  hunger  to  a^ree  in  a  choice. 
Each  having  his  own  particular  cell,  ahoiuil  remam  there  without 
liberty  of  leaving  it  nntil  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  eleo- 
tioQ.  After  three  da^  the  quantity  of  food  tmd  drink  should  be 
diminished,  and  if  at  the  ex{»ration  of  eight  days  they  had  not  yet 
agreed  in  tiieir  chwce  of  a  pope,  they  shoud  be  allowed  notJiing  but 
bread,  wine,  uid  water.  This  ordinance,  after  great  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  cardinals,  was  adopted  ;  and  as  it  was  exceedingly  anooy- 
mg  to  them,  they  toade  the  greater  despatch,  such  persons  being 
Bekcted  as  were  not  expected  to  live  long,  and  in  whose  choice  it  was 
the  most  easy  to  nnite.  Li  tho  single  year  1276,  three  popes  follow- 
ed in  qmck  enccesaon  one  after  the  other.  The  third  of  uiese,  John 
the  Tweaty-f^t  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  cardinals,  induced  to 
suspend  an  arrangemeot  of  the  conclave  which  they  felt  to  be  so 


'  T.  is,  L  iii,  DUtiset  3S,  c.  cdr,  f.  513.  datnumtiiT,  per  qnun  destniclion«m  3»- 

■  ^«M  ChliHiMll  et  SanMiii  pngnuit  vutaamr  et  destranatar  mpiti  piindpuu 

iMlwtuUtw  in  hoc,  qiuxl  diicordeot  et  etmnltttedivitiaeetiDalUia  terTM  et  impt- 

tntnuicatai'  in  Me,  propttm  pngoant  dianlarmalnboD*,  qiu«flecetu,iiiUBti- 

nmllUr  et  nUwne  hqJBs  pognu  mnlli  Mt  tftlii  pngOL 

■llWBntBr  M  cspliTMitai  etm'- ■" 
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meoDTenient.  The  ooaseqaence  wu  that,  in  the  year  1292,  the 
«lectiou  of  a  pope  -wm  delayed  h;  parties  among  die  cardinala  two 
yean  and  a  quarter.  At  length,  compelled  by  the  infloence  of  Charleg 
the  Second,  lang  of  iCfaples,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  disgraceful  dependence 
im  him,  in  wlucb  thej  found  themselres  placed,  dtey  resolved  to 
^Hxise  Bonebodj,  and,  aa  thej  could  agree  on  no  one  else,  their  choice 
fell  OQ  a  man,  who  wider  any  other  circumstances  they  would  hardly 
have  tlionght  of,  and  who  formed  a  direct  contraat  to  lus  predecessor. 
This  was  Peter  of  Morone,  &  jnous  anchoriet,  who  lived  not  far  from 
Sulmone,  in  the  Neapolitfm  terntory,  —  an  old  mas,  who  from  hia 
twentieth  year  had  led  a  solit&ry  life,  devoted  to  player  and  religious 
contemplation,*  and  had  composed  a  few  small  tracts  on  ascetical 
subjects,  and  on  ecclefflastical  law.'  Against  bis  wishes,  he  was  obliged 
to  exchange  the  tranquillity  of  the  contemplative  life  kr  a  sphere  of 
actim  of  tbe  most  enormous  extent  and  full  of  unrest.  He  called 
himself  Celestia  the  Fifth.  Even  when  pope,  he  still  wore  his  monkish 
dress  under  the  papal  insignia.  I£s  appearance  and  deportment, 
fbmiing  so  striking  a  contrast  with  tjiat  of  the  other  popes  of  tiaa  time, 
procnted  for  him  the  more  respect  and  veneration.  Seated  upon  an 
ass,  which  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Hungary  led  by  the  bridle,  he  made 
his  entry  into  tiie  city  of  Aquila.  Thousands  flocked  about  him,  not 
as  they  did  around,  other  new  popes,  to  obtain  rich  beneSces,  but  to 
receive  his  bleaong.  The  shouts  of  the  mnltitndes,  who  gathered  from 
dty  and  country,  compelled  him  to  show  himself  frequently  at  the 
window  and  bestow  his  blessing.^  But  when  Celestin,  the  feeble  old 
man,  eame  to  be  plae^  in  circumstaQces  so  littie  conformable  to  bib 
hmbUs  and  temperament ;  when  he  was  set  down  in  the  nudst  of  a  vast 
circle  of  bnainess  witJi  i^hich  he  was  entirely  nnaoquunted ;  he  soon 
brought  afiin  into  the  most  vesatiooa  perfJezity.  Always  following 
tfae  direction  of  the  wpal  officials,  be  suoacribed  and  affixed  the  papu 
Bsal  to  roUs  of  pandunent,  negligently  read  or  even  not  writt«a  on, 
which  oonld  be  filled  up  at  i^easure ;  he  made  Imneelf  dependent  (m 
king  Charles  the  Second,  who  persnaded  him  to  fix  his  seat  in  his  own 
residentjal  city.  The  cardinals  grew  tired  of  him ;  it  was  easy  for 
tltem  to  excite  scruples  of  conscience  in  his  mind;  and,  besides,  he 
hmged  to  be  restored  to  his  former  qiuet.  Gl&dly  would  he  have 
rengned  his  seat.  But  on  the  principles  of  the  church  constitation 
and  of  the  eccleuastical  laws  as  then  understood,  it  was  veir  difficult 
to  see  how  the  pope,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  on 
earth,  could  be  divested  of  bis  office,  or  could  volu|itarily  reugn  it. 
Yet  eazdioal  Benedict  Gajetau,  than  whom  no  one  could  be  mote 

'  He  himMir  wrota  an  sccoant  of  Mb  gum  de  tiUu  «t  CMtri*,  qnod  ■Inpoi'  Vt 

yoMb,  hi*  inwud  conflicU  and  Tisioiu,  ia  videre,  qou  mtfpB  vcniebant  ad  loam  ob- 

tlw  commenceineDt  i^  hia  ipiritual  career:  tinendam  benedictionciD,  qnam  pro  prae- 

Sm  Acta  BaacEor.  Maj.  t  iv,  f.  43!.  bendaa  acqniiiLione,  ande  oportebaC  sum 

*  ThcM  writing*,  wbifii  an  oT  no  partic-  laepiiu  ad  feneslnun  accedere,  ad  benedi. 

■lar  importance,  an  published  in  the  BihI.  ceodani  popalnm  victiu  ipaonim  clMDoli- 

Mtr.  Lu^nnena,  L  zit.  hat,  qnod  el  ego  Tidi  et  praemni  fbi  qnan- 

■  Benedict  Cajetan  relatea  thii  in  hia  life  da  iaia  Sebaot.    Bee  Acta  Sanctor.  Miff,  t 

orCeleaiin:  Tantna  fiiit  coBConiu  ad  ip-  ir,  f.  4!7. 
YOh.  17.                                    17 
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onlikfl  this  pope  in  temper  and  dispontioii,  and  who  huuself  aspired  to 
the  papal  digni^,  streDgthenod  him  la  his  incHnation ;  so,  aft«r  having 
pnbUshed,  by  the  advice  of  the  latter,  an  ordinance,  pnrportiiig  that  ik 
was  aUowahle  for  s  pope  to  abdicate  his  office,  he  laid  down  bis  own 
in  the  year  1294,  and  retnmed  to  his  fonner  mode  of  life. 

It  im  be  evident  from  diis  history  of  the  papacy  ttut,  bcm  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  it  had  come  into  a  new  relation  with  the  rest 
of  the  church.  Not  only  was  it  asanmed,  as  it  had  been  tdready  in 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  that  the  form  of  the  government  of 
the  chnrch  is  manarcldcal;  but  the  eovermnent  became  an  unHmited 
vumarehy ;  —  the  triumph  of  papu  abaolutism  was  complete.  All 
other  ecclesiaatica]  authority  was  but  the  pope's  oi^an,  was  valid  only 
to  the  extent  he  might  choose.  "So  longer  tied  by  the  cdd  eccle- 
siastacal  l&ws,  he  could  render  them  powwless  by  dispensations,  ex- 
planations, and  laws  newly  enacted,  l^ere  were,  indeed,  distangnished 
men,  and  eealons  for  the  well-being  of  the  chnrch,  who  —  much  as 
ihev  were  devoted  in  other  respects  to  the  mterest  of  the  papacy,  or 
ratner  because  they  were  so  —  often  took  puna  to  remind  the  p<4>es, 
&at  thc^  mutt  fix  limits  to  tiieir  own  authority,  whidi  had  not  been 
limited  firom  without,  by  reason  of  the  end  for  which  such  authority 
had  been  conferred.  Thus,  for  example,  biidiop  Yves  of  Cbartres^ 
declared,  '*That  the  Roman  church  bad  received  no  authority  from 
Ood  for  injustice, — no  anthority  to  take  away  from  any  man  his  guilt, 
but  only  to  bind  what  ou^t  to  be  bound,  axA  to  loose  what  ou^t  (o  b& 
loosed."  >  The  abbot  Qottfried  of  Yendome,  also,  agunat  whom  Yves 
had  cited  this  primnide,  because  in  a  particular  case  he  would  acknowl- 
edge dependence  ordy  on  the  Soman  ^ureh,  —  admitted  the  same 
as  an  undeniable  truth.*  "  One  tiling  only,"  he  stud,  "  might  be 
disputed,  namely,  whether,  in  the  particular  ease  in  qoestion,  &e 
pope  bad  made  made  such  arbitrary  use  of  his  authority."  The  abbot 
Peter  of  Cluny  reminded  ^apb  Innocent  the  Second,'  that  if  he  ruled 
over  all,  it  should  be  his  glory  to  be  ruled  himself  only  by  reasoa.* 
We  have  already  quoted  the  sayings  of  abbot  Bernard  of  Clurvaux 
oa  this  subject,  namely,  that  popes  vere  created  not  to  diasolve  ttie 
ecclesiastic^  laws,  but  to  see  that  they  were  exeeuted.  J(dm  of 
Salisbury,  that  zealous  chamjnon  o!  the  hierarchy,  wrote  thus  to  pc^w 
Alexander  the  Third,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^ 
"  Undoubtedly,  to  the  pope,  all  things  are  allowaole ;  that  is,  all 
things  that  belong  by  divine  right  to  ecclemastical  authority.  He  is 
free  to  make  new  laws  and  to  do  away  the  old  ones.  Only  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  change  anything  wluch,  hy  the  word  of  God,  has  eternal 
Tklidi^.     I  might  venture  to  assert  that  not  even  Peter  himself  can 

'  NnlUm    Injattam   poleMMcm,  fidem  qnicqnaiii  ab  co  iDJwte  ttxtjMU.    Epp.  L 

Tiolandi  videlicet  debila  bd&  caiqne  non  ii,  ep.  11. 

nddendi:  ted  Motnto,  qnu  mat  lieaoda  'Ep.  ii,S8. 

ligaodietqnMsaiitKdTeiidaBolTNidj.  Sim  *  Com  jora  ra^jeitai  apoatolin  omniboa 

•p.  195-  (lomtiwtDr,  wli  Matam  ratiout  ntgid  gti^ 

*  Qni>  entm  tiuanm  crcden  tel  eogitare  lutnr. 

kodMt,  boDom  Denm  «!iquid  nnqnun  in-  *  Ep.  193. 
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abHlre  mj  cne  from  his  guilt  who  perBeTeres  in  eda  or  in  tlie  will  to 
an ;  ttiat  even  he  has  received  no  nich  kev  as  ffves  him  power  to  open 
tt»  door  of  the  Idngdms  of  heaven  for  an  unpenitent  person." 

StiO,  in  moh  vtncea,  it  was  but  a  force  of  moral  sentiment  Uiat 
^i^raaed  itself  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope.  There  was  no  higher 
anthni^,  which  the  popes  were  obVgod  to  respect,  which  presented 
to  them  checks  from  withont,  and  could  have  jurisdiction  over  them. 
The  general  coniunls,  which  omxtitated  the  highest  tribiinal  and  the 
highest  le^slative  aathoritj  in  the  ancient  chnrch,  had  themselves 
become  converted  into  blind  tools  of  the  popes.  Such  authoiitv  in 
tin  hands  of  a  single  maa,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  West- 
em  chnreh,  mi^t  uadoubtedlj,  in  the  then  rude  condition  of  the 
natioDs,  be  productive  of  much  good,  as  a  check  on  the  trifling  caprices 
ef  secdar  roleia,  and  as  a  terror  to  the  vast  multitude  of  negbgent 
Uiliopa  i  bat  even  in  t^  best  use  of  that  aathori^  the  free  ori^nal 
development  oould  not  fiul  to  sufbr  a  check.  This  check,  tn  the  h«tt 
ute  <^  the  ptpd  peaer,  would  of  necessity  become  the  stronger,  inaa- 
Buch  as,  in  such  a  case,  the  reaction  &vorable  to  the  upward  struggle 
of  freedom  would  be  less  powerfully  called  forth.  Naturally,  however, 
MM^  power  b  the  hands  of  an  individual  was  liable  to  manifold  abuses. 
lo  oraer  tint  the  papaoy  might  ever  sabserve  the  end  for  which  it 
was  deogaed,  as  hatmcnioaB  oomMnation  of  the  highest  mental  and 
moral  powers,  purity  tS  heart  united  with  great  intellectual  superiority, 
was  abmately  required ;  and  such  a  combmation  could  not  often  occur. 
Add  to  this  tuat,  already  u  the  twelfth  century,  a  too-powerfnl  aecn- 
lar  tendeney  had  grown  up  within  the  pale  of  the  papacy,  which  threat- 
ened to  tw^w  up  ^  spiritual  interest.  Ahready  must  the  provost 
Gerhoh  of  Beicnenberg  c<Kn]dun,  that  the  eecletia  Jtomana  had 
beoome  a  ama  Bomaua,^  and  we  hare  already  heard  the  com^unts 
of  t&e  ^bot  Beraard  on  the  seeularizatioa  of  tiie  papacy.  Every 
corropt  practice,  which  was  accustomed  to  prevul  in  courts,  reigned 
at  tiie  Boman  court;*  aad  if  Utta  ^debiandiau  tendency  of  reform 


choreh  o( 
mnllu  Ro- 

BabfIoilu>dJeru»lem,lh>m  maiia  ecclesia,  qnao  maler  omniam  eccle. 

wUdi  mm  (Aermud*  hk  woA  to  often  uArBme«t,Miioiitammui«niexhibet  tliii, 

<iMd:''I)eoaiTnplOMelMiMstUii,''or,'^-  qnatn  ooTercam,    Sedeut  in  eaicribMM 

noulio  in  n.  M.''  in  Bdu,  IfiMMllan.  t  t.  FbuitMl,  poneiilef  onen  imporubiUa  in 

H*e  intenlioBe,  at  com  Ula  wimtipMin  hnmeri*  boininaiB,  qoM  digits  hod  eonlin- 

MtendctctteMqiM  puiw  et  "^^'•J^^  to-  gnO.    Concaiiant  aeeledu,litei  exdMnt, 

tain,  ^auB  ngen  debet,  ■  confniioDe  Ba-  odiidniu  denun  et  popnlnm,  Imboribu  «t 

bjloniea  ffiniactam  exhibere  ittRgeret  una  miserii*  alUctarain  mqnaquBm  compUinii- 

nacnU  M  ni{;a  ihjim  oiui  kI  Hoc  ipaoK  tor,  «ccleai>mm  laetanlar  apolill  et  qnMS- 

a»wrtmaaJa  vulitiir,  quod  mine  didluT  curia  tlun  omnem  repntoiit  pieEktem.     Omnik 

"     ~  1,  quae  ■niehu  dicebator  ccdeiu  cam  pretia  hodie,  >ed  nee  cm  tUqnld  "-- 


pretio  obtiasbis.    Nocent  Mepiiii  et  in  to 

*  John  at  SalUbtuj,  who  ilood  on  ternu  daemone*  iniUDtnr,  qDi>d  tnnc  pirtdane 

tf  intimacy  with  pope  Adrian  ihe  Fourtli,  pntantor,  cam  noccie  dcaiatant  except!* 

irlata  a  renurfcable  coBTcnaCion  which  he  paadi,  qui  nomen  et  offlciam  paatoris  nn- 

«aa*  had  with  that  pope.    The  pontiff  in-  plenL    The  pope  catml;  lUtened  to  an  ba 

fnired  of  him  reapecting  Ihe  general  tone  bad  to  taj,  and  thanked  him  for  his  fnuik- 

M  fteling  towardj  the  Ornish  church,  and  neai ;   and  after  hKriafc    conceded    wme 

l0aHd«  tainuelf  i  and  he  frankl/  itaiad  to  thing!  and  jnitified  othen,  conclnded  with 
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had  aimed  to  bring  back  the  chnrcb  to  its  purely  ^iritnal  character, 
to  deliver  it  from  &e  ycdce  of  secularization,  jet  tiaa  eecularizatioQ  apnmg 
up  agiun  ia  another  form,  from  the  mixing  up  togedier  of  court  anS 
ctmi^  in  Borne.  The  oomplunts  about  the  corruptilHlitj  of  the  Romaa 
court,  of  the  officials  by  whom  the  judgment  of  the  p(»>e8  was  infiuenoed 
at  detemUDcd, —  tliese  complaints,  which  we  bare  uready  noticed  as 
existing  in  the  preceding  periods,  oi^  went  cm  multiplying  with  tiie 
mcrea^  influence  of  the  papacy.  It  most  have  appeared  strange, 
that  on  the  7ery  spot  where  simony,  as  practised  by  tiie  prmces  and 
bishops,  was  so  rigorously  combated,  the  same  thing,  though  under 
more  specioos  names,  should  prevail  to  no  less  an  extent.  When  tjie 
odious  charge  was  issued  from  Rome  agiunst  bbhop  Yves  of  Ghartres, 
that  mmony  reigned  openly  in  his  church,  he  rephed :  "  He  had  not 
as  yet  been  i^le  to  do  anything  towards  supfo^sang  the  ancient  custom 
by  which  the  candidates  mr  a  oanomy  nmst  pay  sometiuw  to  the  deans 
and  the  cantor ;  fbr  men  ^ipealod  to  the  examine  of  the  Romish  church 
itself,  triiere  the  niHcuIani  and  vumMtri  tacri  pahta  demanded  no 
small  sum  of  money  fbr  the  consecration  of  tnshops  and  abbots,  under 
the  specious  names  of  an  oUatio  w  a  bentdiciio.^  Not  tiie  stnAe  of  a 
pen,  not  &  sheet  of  paper,  was  to  be  had  for  nothing.  He  knew  not 
how  to  answer  those  irito  broui^t  this  matter  against  him,  except  in 
the  words  of  Christ :  **  All  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that 
observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works."  Matth.  23 :  8. 
IKspntes  about  election  in  churches  and  convents,  carried  up  to  Rome 
ibr  decison,  were  welcomed  there  by  those  whose  only  object  was 
money,  because  tiie  contending  parties  must  resort  to  gold  in  order  to 
effect  th^  oljeot.'    The  officers  of  the  papal  court  were  bribed  by 

,^  lika  Ibe  foUowine  :    AH  the  nMcaluinm  prindpiim  dmitinn  meHri,  aed 

_ of  the  bod;  complied  of  the  oaninm  QtilUMem  attends.    See  Joh.  Sa- 

stomich,  that  whilit  thej  were  all  obliged  raberieiuia  FolicratieDi  ntb  ds  muii  ca- 

to  labor  for  that,  the  atomiKh  mu  idle,  and  rialiom  ot  TcMigua  philofophoruiil,  L  vi,  c 

did  DOthJDg  bat  coTUnme  what  waa  fnmiih-  xxir. 

ad  to  it  bj  the  labor  <rf  all  the  other  mem-  '  Qoae  ohlatfamia  Tel  benedictioiiii  no- 
ben.  Tbej  declared  it  Che  eoem;  of  all,  miiMpalltaDtm-.  £lp.  133. 
and  determined  to  pnnith  it,  to  rest  from  *  We  pnMot  a  few  example*.  Near  tba 
their  Ubon  and  atarre  it  out  Thai  passed  cloee  of  the  twelfth  ceolOTj,  Peter  de  BMs 
•erera]  daj*,  till  all  the  membert  1^  be-  eomplaini  of  the  Art  diat  a  homo  iUitcTa- 
come  qpite  faint,  and  were  no  longer  able  On  et  laicoi,  aed  in  emendis  bonoribM  cir- 
lo  peribnn  their  appropriate  fonctiooa.  cnmipectm,  waa  endearoring  bj  "" 
TIm7  were  IMW  ander  Uw  neMaaitr  of  hold-  of  hia  giM  to  establith  in  B>me  his  ill^*l 
ing  another  contnltation:  thev  tam&  out  dumi  to  an  abbot'i  niece  in  Canleibaiy. 
that,  in  consequence  of  withholding  erery-  He  wa*  dure  received  in  ■  fHendl  j'  man- 
thinefrom  the atomacb,thatorganbd been  ner  bj Ihaae, qnl  aicnt  idtis  giMiiu  >cc«p«- 
noable  toanppljthemanjlongerwitliwfaat  ant  hominmn  miuieia,  qoeni  merits  per- 
waa  leqoiiiie  to  give  them  alrength  and  eonarmn.  Sperabanc  enim,  qnod  proomtio 
rigor.  The;  fimnd  themaelres  compelled,  ejna  easet  rixae  materia  et  majoria  emoln- 
therefore,  to  reatore  back  to  it  all  the;  had  menti 
withheld,  and  now  the  membera  wenatrong  aeWea 
and  rigiorona  again,  and  peace  waa  reatored  flienda  of  the  mammon  of  nnrighteotMnoa 
to  the  whole.  So  it  wu  with  thoae  who  at  the  Roman  court,  and  tbenbr  to  nnllify 
roled  in  the  cbnrdi  or  In  the  atate.  Al-  the  jnat  chanei  bronght  agtunat  thia  man 
tbooEb  the;  required  mneh,  jet  it  waa  not  (oplnioiua  et  m&miae -rnlneribna  Tinnra  «t 
for  their  own  adrantage,  hnt  for  die  good  olenm  infandere).  Exhanatia  itaqne  Fl&a- 
of  the  whole.  If  the;  were  not  rich  and  driae  mercatoribni  in  ai^enio,  a  Romania 
mightf  themaeWea,  the;  eotild  not  help  the  tandem  hiflnitam  mnltitudiDem  anri  ma- 
memben,    Koli  ergo  neqoe  ooMram  iteqne  toarit    Ep.  198.    The  abbot  Onibar^  o^ 
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jmnnti  or  praaoaesy  lod  Hiea  aoa^t  to  mialead  tli«  jadgmeot  of  the 
pc^.  This  waa  the  oidmar;  ■ny  of  gaining  a  bad  canae.^  Sm- 
nanded  hj  endt  a  awarm  d  oormpt  conrtiers,  it  was  not  enondl), 
therefore,  that  the  indiTidoal  who  stood  at  the  head  Bkould  be  rigidJ; 
monraptihle  and  dinntereet«d.  Eneene  the  Third  is  extolled  as  a 
model  in  this  respect.'  But  he  riwold  also  possess  the  power  of  coo- 
trol  over  fte  corrupt  creatures  around  him,  and  wisdom  to  detect  Qia 
Jnodulent  acta  by  which  truth  was  kept  back  &om  him.  Bernard 
bad  good  reason,  therefore,  for  remarUng  to  this  ret/  Eugene :  >  "  Of 
what  avail  is  the  good  dispoaitaon  of  the  mdi?idual,  when  still  the  bad 
diepoe)t«»i  of  others  predominates!" 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  brancheg  of  the  papal 
Wthority,  as  the;  were  separately  exenused  b;  themselves. 


n.  DiBTDOi  Bkarohk  or  xm  Papal  Chubch  Goverhmbivt. 

Importiot  «&ct8  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  foct  that  the  popes 
mtea  particular  countries  in  person,  and  spent  some  time  in  them.* 
We  hxn  seen  how  the  events  which  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
m  France,  operated  in  ^ving  a  new  spring  to  their  antiioritj.  St^U, 
the  oases  were  quite  rare  in  which  they  ooold  obtain,  by  their  peTSOoaf 
presence,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditaoa  of  parttcular  nations  and 
churches,  counteract  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  lend  force  to 
Ht&a  laws.  There  was  need  <^  a  pennanent  and  general  order  of 
men,  to  serve  as  a  subelatute  for  the  immediate  peramal  preseooe  of 
fte  pope.  To  tttia  end  served  tlie  cardinals,  or  other  persons  from  &» 
clergy,  elothed  with  plenary  powers,  who,  nnder  the  name  of  legates, 
were  sent  to  all  qnutera  of  the  world.  To  be  eure,  a  legate  whose 
knowledge  of  tlie  country  was  only  such  as  could  be  derived  frim  a 
transient  readence  in  it,  and  izom  superfidal  observation,  might  easily 
be  decmved  by  appearances.  For  which  reaacm,  Yves  of  Chartres 
wiidted  that  Ae  popes  would,  as  was  sometimes  done  indeed,  appomt 
as  their  legates  toe  bishops  in  the  countries  tbemBclvea,  who  would  he 
accurately  aoquunted  irith  the  region  and  its  relations.^    Against  this 

Nongentsm,  aaji.  In  hU  antobiognplir,  In  qai  mancra  potior  eat,  potentior  e»t  jura. 
die  beginiung  of  (he  twelfth  centorr,  I.  lii,  *  A  prior,  whose  OK  be  had  not  ;ei  ex- 
c  IT,  C  49S,  coBeerniug  the  paUtbiii  PapM :    unineo,  oDoa  pi«a««d  him  to  tccept  from 


nnraer  tor  tbe  uka  of  reTaDge,  found  readj  wonlilit  thou  bribe  the  i 

■BeumadBHUmieiritdaUtionedanonini,  Job.  Su«ib. Polient.  L  t,  cxt. 

at  tbe  B<nnMt  eonrt,  under  pope  PaachAli*  *  See  on  ■  former  page,  159. 

the  Second.  '  This  anbject,  the  innnence  whldi  pro- 

'Ep.8T.OfbUbopTTe>afChaitro«,John  ceedcdfrom  the  jonnieringi  of  Iheptqu* 

of  8ali«bai7  vrita  (ep.  SSS):    Bomanoa  in  the Iliddle Am,  deieired  certain^  le 

umlda  rarbi  dare  iam  nemo  miratnr,  qiua  be  more  accnraielf  intettigsied  in  a  nlla 

percelebre  CM,  et  lonomit  uniTenii,  quod  Monographj  than  Johann  ron  Hnller^  E«- 

uod  SDS,  qnantnm  qnisqne  nnmmornin  ha-  aay,  von  den  Keiien  iet  BtpMa. 

bet  inan»,taatiiiDBabetetfidei,etplennn-  *  Com  enim  a  latere  Tesffo  mltttUi  ad 

--                                    eanonam,  not  caidmalei  Teatraa,  qnla   In  Inuta 
17' 
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weU-meant  propoeal,  hoireTar,  it  nught  be  objected,  tint  n&liTe  I<  _ 
were  more  exposed  than  foreign  ones  to  llie  infloence  of  impore  nx^ 
tives  uid  ctHiaidentioQB,  —  which  di£Scalt;^  im^  be  illustiated  I7 
exani]deB. 

Mach  conld  be  eflbctod  in  these  times  by  a  legate,  who,  as  Ber- 
nard required,  should  interest  himself  for  the  people  and  ttie  poor  in 
tiieir  spiritual  and  bodily  neeesnties,  steadfastly  oppose  himself  to  ttie 
arlntTary  will  of  the  mi^ty,  and  everywhere  promote  the  supremacy 
of  order  and  of  law.  ^  Bernard  cites  examples  of  such  legates,  vbo 
arraded  the  very  appearance  of  self-intorest.  A  oertain  eardinalf 
Martin,  returned  back  &om  a  distant  country  to  Italy  so  poor  that,  ia 
Florence,  he  fbnnd  himself  without  money  or  means  to  contjnne  lua 
journey  except  tm  foot ;  whereupon,  the  Uehop  of  Florence  made  hka 
a  present  of  a  horse.  He  next  met  with  this  bi^op  in  Pisa,  where 
the  papal  court  then  retdded ;  and  here  being  told  that  the  bishop  had 
a  process  going  on  and  was  dependmg  upon  his  rote,  he  gave  tha 
horse  back  to  bun  on  the  spot.  Bishop  Qott£ied  of  Chartres  refused 
to  accept  from  a  priest  the  present  of  a  costly  fish,  except  on  ontditioD 
fliat  he  nu^t  be  aDowed  to  pay  tite  price  of  it.  Bat  Bernard,  la 
relating  these  facts,  could  not  help  exolunung,  "  Does  it  not  seem  Hk* 
a  story  of  some  other  worid,  that  a  legato  ahrald  retom  with  his  pnraa 
empty  of  gold,  from  the  very  land  of  gcJd  7  "  He  had  himself  to 
eomiwun  of  a  legate,  who,  in  Qermaay  and  Eranoe,  left  ererywheia 
behind  lum  (bs  mails  of  his  wickedness,*  eTerywhere  souf^t  to  plaee 
beantifii]  boys  in  Ugh  oSces  in  the  ohorch,  and  oTeiyniiere  made  swdi 
exactions,  uat  many  [a«ferred  mtnAaring  a  reUate  from  Umt 
tftof  Ju  might  not  near  them.  Kshop  Yves  of  CSiattrea  invites  pojM 
Urban  the  BwooA  to  send  on  a  legate,  because  there  was  qieaal 
need  of  a  person  clothed  with  such  authority,  when  arbitrary  wffl 
everywhere  ruled  supreme,  when  there  was  nothing  which  any  man 
might  not  due  to  do,  and  dare  with  impunity ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  asked  for  a  legato  of  good  name  and  reputatioD,  who  would  seek 
not  his  own,  bat  toe  things  of  Jesus  Christ.^  He  same  bifdx^  wnito 
to  a  legato  a  beautiful  letter,^  reproraig  him  for  his  inconnatency  ia 
tealously  contoodbg  agunst  lay-inveslitnre,  1^0  he  did  not  ^ve  him- 
self the  least  concern  with  many  openly  prevailing  vices.  "  He 
wished,"  he  said, "  with  many  pious  men,  mat  the  servants  ti  the 
Bonuah  church  would,  like  experienced  phynciaas,  seek  first  to  heal 
the  greater  disorders,  and  not  give  oocason  for  th«r  buiteren  to  saj 
that  they  strained  at  gn&ta  and  swallowed  cameb." 
Under  this  head  belongs,  agun,  the  authority  exennsed  by  the  Bo- 


prioctpmn  non  ptTMnt,  lod  c 
R  proapicers ;    glorUniai,  non  qnod  cnriota  wd  pranoM 
— !___ qn«e<]uBin  terrun  ■ttnlerin^»edqnod^Bli- 
.    „      ,   ,  qnerini  pacem  ngala,  hgeta  bvbMii,  qni- 
uU  eogiUMCU  et  ea  tcI  per    eiem  moaMteiiit,  acclcsiu  ordinem,  deride 


w  T«l  per  TGUtiamin  id  Mdem  upoatolicam  duciplinMn,    De  cotuident.  L  ii 
autnriiu  cnnn  pnwraleat.    Ep- lOfl.  ■  Vir  aponolicat   replerit   omnu 

*  Qui  TDlgoi  non  ipemut,  wd  doc««a^  eraoMUo,  led  nerUtgiq.    Ep.  no. 
ArbM  MD  pascal,  Md  tanwnt,  miiuM       *  ^,  la.    *  ^  Sa 
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mtD  enria,  m  the  highest  tnbtmsl ;  a  tribunal,  to  vhlch  ^ipeil  oonld 
be  made  from  the  vhole  of  Weetem  Christendom,  in  all  matters  that 
stood  in  any  relation  whatsoever  te  Qte  chnrch.  Salntaiy  as  tlut 
branch  of  the  papal  auUiority,  rightly  need,  mi^t  have  proved,  it 
wonld  in  the  same  proportion  tarn  out  huitfnl,  when  every  appeal 
was  received  without  aiBcrimination  at  Rome;  and  corruption  hy 
bribes,  partiality,  seal, — not  for  justice  and  law, — but  only  for  ambt- 
tious  projects  and  the  dignity  of  the  church  of  Rome,  prevailed  there  ; 
when,  aa  men  were  forced  to  complain  was  really  the  ease,  he  iriio 
appealed  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  instead  of  leaving  everything  to 
depend  solely  on  the  plenary  power  of  the  pope,  was  akeady  put  down 
u  an  enemy  of  that  church.*  In  this  way,  appeals  wonld  necessarily 
result  in  effects  directiy  contrary  to  l^e  end  for  which  they  were  in- 
stitnted.  They  no  longer  served  the  purpose  of  procuring  KX>tection 
fir  the  weak  and  oppressed  agunst  Hie  will  of  tiie  midity,  but  mneh 
mora  of  seeoring  for  arbitrary  power  a  oonvenient  handle  by  which  to 
tttwart  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  defeat  the  ends  of  jnstiae. 
Every  sentence,  however  just  and  lawful,  could,  by  an  tu-bitrary  ap- 
peal on  the  part  of  him  whose  selfish  interests  it  opposed,  or  whoe« 
Bi^e  object  it  was  to  revenge  himself  on  an  enemy,  be  nther  reversed, 
CT  at  least  serioudy  retarded  in  its  execution.  As  early  as  Hxe  year 
1129,  Sldebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  found  canse  for  declaring,  in  a  free- 
■[nrited  letter  to  pope  Honorius  the  Second,  that  all  church  discipline 
would  come  to  an  end,  all  vices  must  get  the  nppcrhand,  if,  as  the 
ease  had  hitherto  been,  every  araeal  should  without  distincljon  be  ad- 
nutted  at  Bwse ;  he  calls  upon  nim  to  provide,  that  ai^teals  witiiout 
good  reasoofl  asngned,  and  ^at  aimed  only  to  procure  a  delay  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  wholly  rejected.*  Bernard  advised  pope  Eugena 
Ae  lliird  not  to  listen  to  every  man's  story,  but  Bcmetdmes  to  sbike 
in  with  the  rod.*  Men  came  at  length  te  perceive,  therefore,  in  Rome 
itself,  the  necestdty  of  setting  limits  to  arbitrary  E^ipeals.  The  emi- 
nent wisdom  of  lonocent  the  Third  as  a  ruler,  was  shown  in  this  mat- 
ter as  well  as  in  othera ;  while  at  the  same  tame,  however,  his  ordinances 
testify  of  the  enormous  abuses  which  were  practised  in  the  matter  of 
appeals.*  He  directed,  at  tbe  fourth  Lateran  council,  a.  d.  1215, 
that  bishops  should  not  be  hind'ered,  by  any  appeal,  fhnn  punidiing 
the  bansgressionB  of  th^  subjects,  and  from  the  reformati(»i  of  their 
^oceses,  onlese  they  had  violated  die  legal  £)nns.B 


■TT«iorChartn«,ep.ST.  PMerofBloU,  'B-e.  epp.il, IS.  BtnigniatejariiplBr 
tp-iiS:. Lege*  et  eMoontt  M  qnieqiiid  ds  rind hodie  abaientea  in  tai  etrorii  denm* 
oeraeloqiiioadnMlraeputii  HieitioiMm    (ioDcm  ■Mtnnant,   quod  in  gravuninom 


je  aaj eaaoaetjor  leges, bnt  only  lint    cf.i,83T;  ._.  ..  , 

(papal)  pririlegia.  *  CtewietttonlietwfermatioiriioffldMn 

*  Hormtoriw  appcUationes  ct  nperfloai  libeie  valeant  exereece.  deccrnimni,  at  «x- 

naurino  avtsMelongendaieaMaadienda.  eecniionem  inornni  iMlIa  appellada  nlsit 

In.41.  impedlrBinieifoimaaieMMirnlatialalilHii 

^>IonBaniMrDraAa«anrem.niiaaBndI-  obMrraadam.  e-vU. 
M,Nda] 
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Ab  by  Ha  KMebnmi^iin  Bjrstem,  tiie  irfaole  gorerntneiit  of  flia 
ohnrch  ma  [riaced  in  tiie  handa  of  the  pope,  and  &te  bishops  wen  to 
exeroise  some  part  of  it  only  as  his  instnuneDts ;  m  it  vas  but  a  cod- 
asteni  application  of  ihe  principles  contuned  in  that  system,  when 
IndiopB,  hy  (be  act  of  tlieir  nutitutioD,  hy  the  predicates  they  bestowed 
m  tjiemselvea,  came  to  be  placed  more  and  more  in  a  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  dteae  unlimited  ruleni  of  the  church.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  reaction  of  the  old  ecclenastical  laws,  which  were  still  valid  in 
church  practice,  the  consequences  flowing  out  cf  Uiat  system  would 
have  been  realized  much  earlier  than  they  were.  That  no  choice  of  a 
bishop  could  be  valid  wiHiout  the  pope's  confirmation  was,  property, 
bnt  a  necessary  deductaon  from  that  system ;  still,  however,  it  came 
to  be  so  considered  only  by  slow  degrees.  Disputes  on  the  choice  of 
bishops  fiunidied  oecaraon,  for  the  most  part,  fiir  the  practice  of  the 
individoalB  elected  gmg  themselves  to  Borne  to  secure  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  electitm ;  and  thus  this  papal  confirmation  came  more  and 
ntore  into  use  in  the  coune  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry.  The  formulary 
which  designated  bishops  as  appomted  by  the  pace  of  Ood,  was  io- 
oeased  by  adding,  "  and  Ir^  ^e  grace  at  Ae  apostolical  chair."  At 
length,  they  were  iMmnd  by  oatli  to  sndi  obedience  to  the  popes  as 
vassals  pud  to  -thttr  liege  lords.  Tbia  oatli  was  dmilar  to  the  oaa 
wluch  Boniface  first  took  to  the  pope.'  From  llie  time  of  Gregory 
ttte  Seventh,  the  Italian  metropolitans  immediately  subordinate  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  placed  themselves  nnder  snch  an  oath ;  next,  it  was 
reqtared of  aU metropolitans  tfaat  received  Oie pall  from  Rome;  finally, 
of  all  bishops  whatsoever.  They  boond  themselves  Uiereby  to  appear 
at  every  synod  when  cited  by  the  popes ;  to  keep  secret  whatever 
mi^t  be  eommnnioated  to  l^em  auer  fa«lly  or  m  writing,  by  the 
popes ;  to  treat  Ae  Roman  legates  with  honor  and  respect ;  to  provide 
them  with  everything  they  needed,  and  in  all  cases  t£  neoeaaity  to 
stutd  by  the  popes  with  force  of  arms. 

The  popes,  wno  at  first  ctntended  against  arbitrary  apptHntmenta  to 
church  offices  by  princes,  afterwards  necame  chargeable  themselves 
with  the  same  arbitrary  mode  of  mocedore,  to  the  great  injoiy  of  the 
churches.  It  was  first  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  reconmiended 
by  way  of  petition,  to  vacant  benefices,  individuals  who  had  done  enu- 
nent  service  for  tiie  Romish  church.  (Their  recommendations  still 
appear,  under  the  modest  name  of  preeet ;  hence  the  persons  recom- 
mended, are  called  preculae.')  But  in  t^e  be^nmng  of  the  tlurteenth 
century  ttieee  precet  were  changed  into  numdata ;  and  finally,  die 
popes  of  tins  oentuiy  took  the  htwrty  to  supersede  iH  otfawii^ts  (by 
the  fmmula  "  rum  wttatU^'),  and  to  promote  &eir  ftvorites  to  vacant 
benefices  in  whatsoever  country  they  might  be  found ;  innsting,  with  a 
tiireat  f£  tiis  ban,  that  their  commands  should  be  obeyed,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Robert,  bishop  of  Idncoln.  Thns  could  the  most 
mifit  and  the  most  unworthy  men  be  promoted  to  such  offices  ;  boys 
under  age,  or  at  least  such  as  were  entirely  ignnaat  of  the  language 
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and  mannen  of  tb«  people,  -when  their  field  of  aetioii  tm  osngned ; 
men,  who  carried  witfa  them,  wherever  they  went,  all  Qie  Roman  oor- 
nption  of  morals;  en- who  if  they  preferred  to  enjoy,  as  absentees,  ttie 
rennnes  of  the  benefices,  lured  imderiings,  who  pekbnnod  the  sfuritoal 
fimctions  in  an  altogether  mechanical  manner.  The  best  nse  whidi 
tfae  popes  made  of  this  authority  was,  when  they  TODvided  in  this  way. 
for  men  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  eoltirataoQ  of  letters,  an 
appointment  &ee  tnm  cares,  wUch  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtamed. 

We  have  seen  already  in  the  preoeding  period,  how  the  papal 
power  was  advanced  by  the  selfish  interests  of  subordinate  eccleaias- 
tical  anthoritieB,  who  son^t  to  make  themselves  independent  of  tiieir 
immediate  saperion.  Bnt  when  &e  popes,  instead  of  keeping  erety 
other  authority  confined  within  its  appropriate  linuts,  and  {facing 
tiiemselvee  in  opposition  to  all  srbitra^  procednres,  now  sought  to 
grasp  all  other  power  for  themselves ;  when,  to  seenre  this  end,  they 
eagerly  compKed  irith  the  demands  of  those  who  wished  to  be  freed 
frina  the  tronbleaome  oversight  of  their  immediate  snperion,  the  inen- 
tible  resnit  was  the  destrnction  of  aQ  ecclesiaatjcid  order,  and  the 
])nnnotion  of  aH  fioentaousness.  Thus  abbots  procured  for  ^emselves 
the  inagnia  of  the  ejuscopal  office, —  sandals,  mitre,  and  croraer ;  and 
jnivUeges  of  ezemptioD  m  respect  to  the  diocesan  authority  <^  the 
biflbope.  Thus  was  taken  away  from  the  bishope  the  means  <»  watch- 
ing over  aU  that  luanamred  is  &eir  dioceses ;  and  of  punishing  eveiy- 
ttmig  bad  in  tbem.  We  have  seen  on  a  finiaer  page,'  how  Bemud 
mined  the  pope  agunat  tlua  arlntrary  extennon  of  his  authority ;  and 
many  other  ii^nential  vdces  were  heard  in  like  manner  to  protest 
against  these  ezttnptioa'priTileges.  Thus  Yves,  bishop  of  Cbartres,* 
otraplams  to  pope  Urban  the  ^cond,  of  a  monastery  which  sought  to 
free  itself  by  such  an  exemption  from  the  dioeeeui  ovetaght  cf  fiio 
Indiop  of  Paris,  in  order  HaX  it  might  eaSei  no  distnibanee  in  its  li- 
oentaous  doings."  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  fiQed 
irith  dmilar  complunts,  addressed  to  pope  Alexander  the  Tlurd,* 
quotes  the  language  of  one  of  these  ahtytia  who  was  striring  to  throw 
off  the  regular  dependenee  on  his  bishop.  He  said :  "  The  abbots,  who 
do  not  annitulate  the  authority  of  die  bishope,  are  poor  creatures ;  for, 
by  the  annual  payment  at  Rome  of  an  ounce  oS  gold,  they  might 
obtain  exemption."  "  The  abbots,"  says  that  archbishop,  *'  exalt  them- 
selves above  their  primates  and  bishops ;  and  not  a  man  of  them  is 
wining  to  pay  due  regard  to  his  superior.  Thus  abbots  and  monks 
would  abandon  themselves  to  all  thew  lusts,  with  none  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty,  and  every  species  rf  disorder  would  spread  through  lh« 

'  See  pag«  151.  haJDl  modi  rant,  qniboi  magii  nsceiMrik 

'  ^  6S.  Mt  tabjeclio  qnam  libeitu,  qni  liberMte  in 

*  Tflitlfnito  abbai  «t  noBaehl  ^m,  oeeatioatm  ewidi  atnUnator,  qnibni  if  d«- 

mi  —do  qa»  pot«  ISbwttW  woe  exteam  cem  millu  paedagogonun  Id  CbriMo  tA 

weului,  et  taHtctioDeiii  Paririenii  eccio-  eoelodiun    depal«i«anr,  Jix   tamen   lia 

■iae  deliituii  M  lueuiuii  exhibiaun  contra  rwatwb  eonlinenliae  lciK>bai  ligarentor. 

n  Inatitntionem  de  oeniM  *na«x-  *  Bp.  68.     AmMis  the  leuen  of  Petca 
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monuteries.'  If  a  speedy  remedy  were  not  aj^ed  to  Hua  enl,  H 
wu  to  be  feared,  Qai  as  &e  abbots  were  exempted  from  the  ovemgU 
of  tbe  biahops,  bo  &e  luflfaops  would  be  exempted  &om  tiiat  of  tbs 
archbishops,  and  the  deans  and  arch-deacona  from  that  of  &m  snpe- 
riois."  "  To  express  oar  own  opinion  freely,"  says  he,  "it  does  lUfle 
honor  to  the  pope's  jostace,  for  hun  to  confer  a  benefit  on  one  penon  at 
tiie  cost  of  anoUier ;  to  take  what  is  mine,  and  render  himself  chai^ 
able  with  dmng,  in  ecclesiaBtdcal  affiurs,  that  which  do  eecolar  power 
would  take  tbe  liberty  of  d(mig  in  secular  affiurs."  He  renunds  lum, 
as  Bernard  had  renunded  pope  Eagene,'  of  the  precept  of  the  apcetle 
Paul  (Rom.  13 : 1),  that  eveiy  man  should  be  subject  to  the  poweis 
tliat  be.  "  In  the  hnmaa  body,  one  member  does  not  decline  serrmg 
another.  Among  the  angels,  atu  derired  exempla(Hi  from  the  dime 
authority ;  and,  &om  an  angel,  he  became  a  deril."  He  acknowledgae, 
that  snch  ezempli<His  had  been  originally  granted  to  tlie  monasteries 
to  secure  qoiet  fi>r  them,  to  protect  them  against  the  granny  of 
bishops  ;  but  the  matter  had  now  taken  an  oppoaito  torn.  Many  iren 
at  the  present  time  brooght  to  ruin  bv  these  extraordinaiy  lilMriics. 
To  be  snre,  one  who  so  firmly  reusted  the  arbitrary  {voceediogi  of 
Borne,  wonld  necessarilT  draw  upon  himself  tiie  ohu-ge  of  presmnp- 
tawi,  fi>r  daring  to  attack  the  sacred  authori^  of  the  pope.^  reter  of 
Bh»s  congrati^tes  his  brother,  an  abbot,  who  bad  reoeiTed  Sma  Uw 
pops  tlioee  badges  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  together  with  tite  exemp- 
tu»,  on  the  pnnnotion  he  nad  obtuned ;  bat  at  the  same  time  ex- 
presses his  dissatasfaction  that  he  should  consent  to  wear  tbe  signs  of 
a  i^gnit^  which  belonged  cndy  to  the  bishop,  and  which,  on  mother 
fonctionary,  sarored  of  vanity  and  arrogance.*  He  t^  lum  that 
^aobedience  to  his  lawfol  superior  was  not  to  be  excused,  even  by  the 
pqial  privile^um ;  for  a  [nivilege  bestowed  by  a  man  could  anjl 
nothing  against  tiie  divine  order.'  That  ^ons  tiieolo^an  of  Psrif, 
who  was  so  zealous  in  oppowng  the  abases  of  tbe  church,  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  Peter  Canter,  expresses  a  fear  that  sudt 
partial  exemplionB  and  partilions,  would  pare  the  way  for  the  uninr- 
sal  downfall  of  the  Bpintual  emmre  of  Rome,  which  was  to  take  {dsee 
in  the  last  times.*  It  is  nngauir,  howcTer,  at  the  same  time,  to  ob- 
Borre  how  this  man,  otherwise  so  lU>eral-minded, —  in  intimating,  that 

'  AbbalM  CDtleHni  cnmu  csrnb  in  dft-  Hmnliu  atqiie  MLUdili*  to  alio  qtua  !■ 

tfderiii    acnnC,  non    caruiCM,  dammodo  epbeopo  quMdam  raperte  «lMio  at  <* 

iMUe  ezluDeaiitiir,  et  flat  pax  In  diebni,  praMDrntuaaaotWitatiolibeittlit.  EikW' 

Mcnm  eUoimdeg  veio  tamgnam  acepbali  '  Nee  blandiatDT  aibi  ^Iiyiii,  quid  ps 

Otio  Tteant  el  Tanlloqnio.  Dec  enim  praed.  priTilegtsm  Honwnaa  «ccku>e  ab  bcibMi- 

deal  habMi^  qui  eiM  ad  firtigem  riua  neli-  entia  escnMtnr.    Si  «aim  praedpit  !>•>• 

c^  ineUnet.    Quodal  Uunnlmoui  cornm  et  aliad  indalget  et  praedpit  homo,  oMI- 

— —  *.-*^"-"  «ji — .J.  clanittni — '"  — ^      — '' —  — "  **' "^ ' — ^"* 

it  a  fOKi. 

'  See  abore,  page  ISS. 

<I>ebctoir — ' " 

Mcrilegiimi  co        ,,  .  >.«.«...«.  ^   .»...»-    .,— ^  -m^*-*  ».  j^h.  m*  i»%.*^..  ^w-*- w, 

tasMD  Don  Mt  aequa  diipalatio,  abt  loatl-  no  matorialL      S  Then.  1:3.     See  tw 

nonti  retpooden  mm  licaL  Cantorii  rerbtun  abtonatum.    llaotibi^ 

tenecapprobonecacoqito.  Mbnenimet 
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1>T  Bvch  a  mode  of  procedore  tfae  whole  aDOient  conslitation  of  the 
oaoTch  was  orertbrovD,  and  everTthing  made  solely  and  directly 
dependent  on  Hie  sapreme  andioritT  of  the  pope,— yet,  at  the  aame 
tiine,  feela  construned  to  defend  himself  agamst  the  charge  of  vio- 
latiiig  ttie  papal  majeaty ;  declaring  that,  beyond  a  donbt,  no  person 
was  competent  to  judge  orer  the  pope,  and  that  the  apostolical  ohur, 
which  could  not  err,  may  perhaps  Have  acted  in  such  thingi  by  a 
wrticalar  illnmination.  We  might  be  ahnoet  tempted  to  regard  such 
deolaratvns  as  irony,  if  the  whole  tone  of  Ae  work,  and  of  the  passage 
ID  qtiestion,  did  not  c<Kitradict  such  a  mppoBition.! 

in  f^cattee,  some  after-eSects  of  that 'Spirit  of  choroh  freedom, 
which  we  observed  there  in  the  eariier  centories,  still  manifested 
UtenselTes  in  the  way  in  which  (he  church  of  this  coimtry  sought  to 
preserre  itself  by  uie  so  called  pragmatio  ganetion,  enacted  by 
nog  Louis  the  Ninth,  in  the  year  1268,  agamst  several  of  the  op- 
prefisiTe  and  reatrictiTe  measures  which  have  jost  been  mentaoued. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  supreme  goremment  of 
the  church,  necessarily  brought  tuong  with  it  a  change  also  in  many 
thin^  connected  with  legation,  in  all  parts  of  the  church ;  and 
hence,  the  old  oollectaons  of  eccledaaticd  laws  no  l(uiger  met  tiie  ex- 
isting wants.  Ever  nnoe  the  psendo-Isidorian  decretals  began  to  be 
received  as  v^id,  men  would  already  come  to  be  Bemoble  of  this. 
The  collision  between  the  old  and  the  new  church  legation  would 
oecamon  connderable  embarrassment.  Sinoe  the  establishment  of 
the  vahdity  of  those  decretals,  several  new  collections  of  eccleeiastjcal 
laws  had,  it  is  true,  been  fonaed  ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  Regjno, 
abbot  ot  Prion,  in  the  tenth,  and  that  of  Buikhard,  bishop  of  Worms, 
and  that  (^  Yves,  bishop  of  Ghartres,  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but 
still,  these  oollectiooB  did  not  prove  adequate  to  do  away  that  con- 
trariety. Add  to  this,  that  the  new  papal  church  system  needed  some 
ooanterpmse  against  a  tendency  vludi  threatened  to  become  danger- 
ons  to  it.  In  the  twelfth  century,  great  enthusiasm  was  exdted  for 
the  renewed  study  of  the  Soman  Uw,  by  the  famous  Imerius  (Guar- 
nerius),  at  the  university  of  Bologna ;  and  this  study  led  to  investiga- 
tions uid  doctrines  which  were  quite  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of 
the  papacy.  Even  Imerius  stood  forth  as  an  ally  of  the  imperial 
power,  in  the  contest  with  the  papacy  ,9  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  &mona 
teachers  of  law  at  that  university,  who  were  employed  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  the  First,  to  investigate  and  defend  his  rights  at  the  diet  ti 
Koncala.    The  more  eager,  therefore,  would  be  the  hierarchical  party 

'  SeddKctnrmiMiFi.  73.  Oa  tntuapo-  Mm patibiT Dooiiiina  tmn.    Fmte  cnliii 

nia  incoelnm,  Ropondeo:  non.    Hocaa.  iiutinctaMfuiilUilooniilioSpiiitiunDctI 

tern  non  iBierendo,  Bed  opponendo  iodoco.  l^eqna  pii*ua  duett  boe  ftdt,  ricnt  SKop- 

Non  eoim  liccl  mibi  dicere  domino  papM :  waa  Mcnm  hoMibat  ooeidit,  Md  ate  vnblul 

Cwiiafitciil  Sacrileg^nm  enim  eat,  open  imit  coiuiilw  et  proconnilM  de  iiiadio,iit 

^■u  nimrgatn  et  viiDpenira.    Vernmla.  piaiiea  vel  null*  inpennt  «t  omnia  Chmi 

nem  horain  tolatioiiem  rel  qua  rations  il«  lit,  qtil  omnia  itent  otnidbn*  imperM. 

olmMiir,  noD  Tideo.    SdoaQtem.qniBano-  'landDlplL   Janior.  Uit  Uedlolin.  & 

tofiial«  MBonu  Toteii*  vel  non  non  flt  hQ.  zzx.  Muatori  lor^lw.  nr.  Italicat.  t  T, 

jnnnodi  di(i«io  et  exemptio  in  ccdetia  Kd  t  (OS. 
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to  oppose  di&t  hoolale  tendency,  by  setting  up  another,  in  defence  of 
%eir  own  intoresti  uid  principlee,  through  ue  study  of  eccleBiastdcal 
law,  from  9a  oppoute  point  of  Tiew.  Thus  it  came  about  that  —at 
the  famous  seat  itself  of  the  stndj  of  the  Boman  law — at  Bologna, 
about  the  year  1161,  a  Benedictine,  or  according  to  another  account 
a  CamaldalenBian  mook,  Oratiaa,  uranged  a  new  coQection  of  eoclo- 
nastical  laws,  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
Bmentific  taste  of  these  times.  As  the  title  itself  indicates,  "  Ooneor- 
tUa  diBcordantium  ecmomtm"  old  and  new  ecdesiaeticsl  laws  were 
here  brou^t  together,  their  diOerences  discussed,  and  their  leoon- 
<riliation  attempted, —  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Feter 
Lnnbard  in  handling  the  doctrines  of  fiuth.  This  lo^cal  arrange- 
tnent  and  method  of  recondliation,  supplied  a  welcome  nutiiment  to 
the  prevuling  scientific  spirit.  From  that  time  the  stadj  also  of 
oaoon  law  was  pursued  with  great  seal,  and  the  two  parties  called 
Hie  Legists  and  the  Decretjets  arose,— Oratian's  collections  of  laws 
being  denonunated  nmply  the  "Deoretum  QratMni"  The  seal  witli 
which  tiie  study  of  cinl  ^d  eccledastical  law  was  pursued  had  how- 
ever ttis  injurious  effect,  that  the  clergy  were  thereby  drawn  away 
&om  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  &om  the  higher,  directly  theo- 
logical, interest,  and  their  whole  life  devoted  solely  to  these  pursuits.^ 
But  still,  the  contrariety  between  the  old  and  the  new  ecclesiaBtical 
laws  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  this  attempt  at  recondli^aon.  Many 
doubts  and  difficultiea  arose  frcan  this  cause ;  and  the  popes  were 
applied  to  £)r  a  deciuon  of  (he  contested  questions  which  resulted 
tuere&om.  In  the  laws  enacted  by  them,  the  ecdemastical  law  re- 
imved  great  additions ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  decusioiu  of  Innooeot 
&e  Tlurd,  in  particular,  which  formed  a  rich  storehouse  for  that  code. 
But  a  twofold  injury  resulted.  An  intermediate  authority  was  want* 
ing,  to  introduce  tiie  new  papal  laws  at  once  into  the  practice  of  the 
oburch ;  and,  in  the  twe&th  century,  many  bolls  were  interpolated^ 
under  the  name  of  the  popes,  to  subserre  particular  interests.  Peoplo 
returning  from  a  fnlgrimage  to  Rome,  brought  with  them  interpolated 
bolls,  and  put  them  in  cironlalaon."  In  the  time  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  a  forger  of  this  sort  had  the  boldness  to  appear  in  Sweden,  in 
the  character  of  a  papal  legate.^  There  were  eoclbriastica  who  had 
acquired  a  peculiar  knack  in  inutaliag  papal  bulls,  and  pushed  a 
Inoratire  boemess  in  that  line.*  Thus  many  bad  tiiiags  could  be  done 
in  the  nune  of  the  popes,  for  which  they  were  not  in  the  least  rrapon- 
able, — an  eril  of  which  Innocent  the  Third  felt  it  neeessaiy  to  com- 
jJain.^    In  England,  near  the  close,  of  the  twelfUi  oentary,  the  baa 

<  PMirCuitoreomplaiiuiiihUVerbnm  'Jacob  of  Tibr  (ua  inte,  pogo  «0). 
abliraTimtiuB,  c.  U :  OmiaRii  artiliiiii  libenli-  nunet  amtmg  the  bad  monks  and  clargj, 
bm  eodaatibDfqiM  diidplinu  oman  codi-  irho  took  all  aortt  of  liberty  to  %n>iSj  their 
e«ml«pi]i(MforeHiaq(ia«na)t,DtgloriMn  capidi^,  tho*«  qui  fkluriomm crimen  p«s- 
M  lUCTiim  inendicenL  Compara,  is  the  aitnun  incnirenUi,  &lila  literi*  M  bnllis 
MUM  Of  Feler  de  Bloii,  eputUa  76  and  furtiTit  in  perditionem  nti  Don  rerentnr. 
140.  _  Hixt.  occidental,  c.  zxis. 

'  "anoccnt  iii  (L  L  ep.  835)  aaji :  Dura 
I  manlaM  •(  inuitntiooM  iBierdnm 
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«M  fir  tiiis  reftBon  pnUicI^  pnmonnoed  on  falBifien  of  the  bolh.' 
In  (ffder  to  tnppreeB  these  pemioioiiB  acts  of  imposture,  Innocent  the 
Third  enacted  laws,  whereby  such  imposton  were'  condemned  to  wven 
jwiwrinfteBte,  a&d  the  marks  of  distioctioo  between  genuine  and  un- 
gatime  balls  aceorateljr  defined.*  Hence,  the  still  greater  need  of  a 
OBw  and  duly  accredited  collection  for  ecclefuaatdcal  law,  in  which  the 
gemnne  laws  mi^t  be  fbnnd  brouf^t  togetiier.  After  many  pranona 
aflnnpts  to  supply  this  want,  pope  Gregory  the  Kinlh,  in  the  year 
1234,  caosed  each  a  digest  to  be  fomted  lyr  the  general  of  the  Don^ 
ieaas,  Baymnnd  a  Pennaforte.* 


amATWIlTO  FASTS  OT  THB  CHDSCE  OOITSXITDTIOIT. 

It  wras  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and  the  confiirion  existing 
n  an  parts  of  the  charoh-conslitatioD,  that  the  refbrming  tendenmea 
tt  the  Hildebrandiaii  epoch  had  been  called  forth.  A  part  of  the 
alnseB  which  bad  crept  in,  those  which  the  rode  arbitrary  proceeding! 
of  mooarobs  had  introduced,  were  very  thoroughly  counteracted  by 
be  tiiiunidi  of  the  Hildebrandian  system ;  a  great  seal  for  the  refoi^ 
mation  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  church  hfe,  ^r  the  pattern  of  the 
primitiTe  apostolical  cborch,  as  it  presented  itself  bo  the  imannation 
of  the  meo  of  this  period,  commenced  from  tiiia  epoch.  A  bond  of 
noD  ma  here  presented  between  all  the  opponents  of  the  reigning 
oonrntioo,  all  men  in  all  the  churches  who  were  Eealoos  for  a  sbict 
■BTenfey  of  morals  aBK^M;  the  clergy,  and  the  worthy  celebration  of 
fte  oSuiee  <^  worship.  The  provost  Gerbob  of  Beicbersberg  repre- 
ksIh,  as  a  work  of  the  same  spirit,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  crusades ; 
tbe  seal  of  monasticism  now  oarried  to  an  unusual  height,  and  for  the 
imorated  caoonical  mode  of  living  together ;  the  multitudes  who  con- 
tnded  inth  secular,  and  the  other  multitudes  who  contended  with 
iprittial  weapons  for  the  same  holy  object,*    From  this  epoch  began 

Mqaaa  >  lede  kpcMoIiM  emtiun  lanlti  ar-  dam  Mt  licnt  Id  boMei  pablico*  et  totini 

goBBtet  miraiitor  et  inboc  ei  enlpam  im-  ecclMiM,  qiuDtaniinipau  (nLaabTenorei. 

paBNnCimjnoriDcerilaKJiucalpMprann*  On  the  traffic    pnniMd   wiui    then  lor- 

ignaim  per  uuwcmtiam  srcnutiir.  8*>'iBs,  lec,  foither  oo,  the  leClar  of  Sccphea 

'  LeCten  of  FWer  de  BloU,  ep.  SS.    Itii  of  Tonnu^,  ep.  SSI. 

he«  isid,  in  an  ordinaoM  iMiied  b^  Rich-  *  Epp.  1.  i.  ep.  2SS  and  349,  and  the  other 

«d,  B^ilnihop  of  Canterbnr^ :  Qaoniam  epistles  of  thii  pope  alnidj  referred  to. 

a  bta  partibm  paUica  falaanonnn  penU  '  Decietalinm.  libri  t  ;    the   Becretali, 

It,  qvd  bollit  •dulterinii  et  lileiu  ca-  ifan^  lo  called. 

~^'     inoTeaietatatDin  ju-  *He  aayi:  Bit  grande  tpectacnlnm,  *{- 


tepoaridePtiBin  iQbTerteTa  moliontnr.  And  den  bine  militei  in  eampo  pagsantaa  dnoa 

ep.  6B:    Palaarioram  piaeitiffioia  maUiia  Joma,  hlnc  Ten  beatnm  AogottiaDm.  qoa. 

iH  is  eptaeopomn  «ontnmeliain  m  anna-  li  alteram  Aran  itipatnm  I^ritii  et  mho- 

tit,m  fillntM  ia  omainm fine  motwMerio-  torn  Beaedlcnm qnui  HnT,E^i>d.  17:  IS, 

nm  «xeiiiptioBe  praeTaleal   Intbelettan  itipatDiBreliBiowtnuwachiBoranlei;— and 

(f  Jolu  or  Salnbnij,  ep.  S3 :  H^jna  ligiUi  a^in :  Hinc  poM  longatn  limoniae  hiemam 

corrapcio  imiTvnlia  acdedaa  perieaTain  venuli  sutTitate  ipirante  nfloreicit  vinea 


corrapcio  imiTvnlia  accMiaa  periealoi 

m,  eam  ad  nnlna  lignMuli  ootam  Mlri  et  Dominica,  conititauntnr  coenobia  et  xbuu- 

dMdi  ptMrint  anonunlibet  ora  pontiBcnin  dochia  et  dots  crebreicnatlaadani  canika. 

«calM  qnaelioet  impnnila pmtraiueat  et  Inti.  39.  Pei  theoannu  anecdolor.  norit- 

' ■»!»•  condomietnT.  TTode  in  eoa,  qui  limiu,  (.  t,  f.  7S4. 

•~«"  1 -' 
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ft  fierce  straggle  between  the  smaller  iminber  of  tbe  more  strict  ecd»' 
autics  who  were  disposed  to  faror  refonn,  snd  tbe  gnat  majority 
who  followed  odIj  tiieir  pleasoree. 

Bat  tiia  meaaores  applied  hy  Gregory  tiie  Seventti  and  las  ■neceff' 
son,  were  hy  no  means  calcnlsted  to  prodnoe  a  lasting  effect  m  Ae 
vast  moJtitnde  wbo  were  not  tlienselveB  a^ted  by  this  8[Hrit  of 
reform.  By  laws  of  ceHbaoy,  chastity  and  ponty  of  mamiers  coold 
not  be  forced  on  tiie  clergy :  men  contented  tbemeelTes  with  a  seem- 
mg  obedience,  and  those  to  whom  a  regular  marriage  was  not  allowed, 
abandoned  tbemaelTes,  in  private,  to  excesses  so  lauofa  tiie  worse, — 
Boa^t  in  gorgeous  apparel,  oatward  splendor,'  revelrr,  and  noisy 
amnsements,  an  indemnificalaon  for  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  Ufe, 
wluch  were  fbriudden  tbem.  The  dsaolotion  of  tbe  cantxocal  life  coo- 
tbniaUy  went  on  increasing.  The  prebends  were  by  many  oonsideTed 
as  cmly  a  means  of  good  living,  and  they  nther  did  not  concern  tltem- 
selvea  at  all  about  ttie  eccle«asdcal  functions  incnmbent  on  them,  or 
performed  ftem  in  a  mechamcal  way,  wititoat  derotion  or  cEgntty,  or 
else  got  them  performed  by  hireling*  job-working  mAttitutei.^  Those 
wbo  wonld  not  fellow  tiie  example  of  tiie  rest,  who  rachibited  in  thnr 
whole  manner  of  fife  a  serionsnesa  eoTrespoodbg  to  ttteir  vocation^ 
who  dared  to  converse  about  s^ritoal  tl&nga,  were  decried  by  Qie 
latter  as  singular  fellowB  and  pietists  ;*  or,  if  tbey  Tentnred  to  stand 
forth  as  censors,  exposed  themselves  to  hatred  and  perBecotion ;  for 
men  dreaded  a  spirit  of  reform  supported  by  popes  and  monarchs  which 
ought  bring  down  a  severe  chastisement  on  the  heads  of  the  corrupt 
dergy.  "  Behind,"  sud  the  others,  "  how  this  man  departs  &om  onr 
cnstoms ;  he  wants  to  eonvert  us  into  monb.  We  mast  at  once  take 
our  stand  against  Mm,  If  we  do  not,  it  wiD  go  witlt'  ns  as  it  has 
done  with  others  before  us.  The  pope  and  &e  king  will  unite  against 
us,  they  will  deprive  us  of  our  livings,  and  other  fiuhions  i^  be 
introduced  here.  We  shall  beoonw  a  langlung-etoek  to  sdl  ^e 
people."* 

When  the  popes  had  succeeded  in  banishing  the  direct  and  arbitrary 
infloence  of  the  princes  on  eedesiaetica)  appmntments,  another  not 

'Inoppoaicirai  totba«e,iee,«.  f.  tlMBb-  See  Acta  BancMr.  Hens.  Mmj.  t.  iii,  f.SSI. 

bot  Bernard  of  Clsirrenx,  ep.  S,  t  U  :  Cob-  ■  Clerka  cosdoctorei  and  condtietitii,  M 

ceditnr  tibi,  m  ri  bene  dewrig,  d«  altario  Gerhoh  »rjt  in  hn  Dialin.  de  differantia 

tIth,  Don  aatem,  at  d«  tlMTlo  laxsrierie,  elerid  taecoUrii  et   regaurii.  Pea   thea. 

U  do  ^lario  mperbiai,  nt  inda  eompana  uwcd.  botIu.  t  K,  C  483. 

liU  frena  aurea,  tellu   dejncUui,  caleari*  *  St  non  fcoios  qnod  CMteri,  da  eii^alwi- 

d«u'g«nlala,TariagTiseaqnepelliceaBCoIU>  tate  notabor.    Benuud.ep.  S,  f  11. 

etmaaibM  ornata  pmpnnodiTnu&cMa.  •  Se«  Lii^  oT  the  abbot  WHIiam  Roskild, 

'  We  ha*e  an  example  in  a  chordi  at  who  belonged  to  the  time*  oF  pope  Inno- 

Oabbio  in  tbe  twelfth  centarf,  in  Uie  ae-  tent  the  Third,  in  the  Acta  SaDctor.  M. 

ctiant  ef  the  life  oT  biahop  Ubald,  wrinen  April,  U  i,  f.  «!5 ;  and  what  Jacob  of  Vitrr 

by  hii  iBccaawr  Tebald  :  Nulla  tooc  tern-  ujt  tii  diose  comipt  eccleaiastka  :  Hi  ao- 

pora  ordinii  obserrantia,  nnlla  pronne  re-  t«n,  qtii  inter  eoi  riri  jmti  et  tinorsti  aa- 

ligioiiis  colebalnr  memoria.     Metcede  an-  per  abaniinBtionibin  eoram  lucent  et  con- 

rna  erat  condnotns,  qui  campanas  pnUnret  triatantur.  ah  iis  iiridentur.    Hjpocritas  et 

in  hore  offloiorum  et  quia  clericonim  nim»-  snjteratiliosos  dicnnt,  rcpntanto  pro  magno 

qnnqne  in  domo  propria  epalabatnrecdoi^  cnmine,  qnod  diiinae  acriptniae  TertKnn 

miebat,  tots  fere  obeervantia  eodeaiaetid    — ' "-' ' — ' 
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IcH  penaicioofl  mode  of  arbitnuT'  proceeding  often  took  Qie  place  of 
tliat  whicii  had  been  BnppreaBed.  The  bishopa  and  chapten  of  ttt6 
cathedral  often  sofiered  tiiemaelvea  to  be  deteraimed  b;  family  inter- 
«stB  aad  'woridlT'  considerationB  more  than  b;  any  eonoem  for  the 
good  of  the  church.     He  older  eodenaatiaRl  laws  reepecting  ib» 


vanonieal  age  were  neglected,  aod  bora  tinder  age  pnmioted  to  Hm 
first  oSeea  of  the  chmb.>  Caooiuou  prieeti  made  it  a  rule  amosgrt 
themselves,  tiuA  niMte  bat  perstma  of  noble  biidi  should  join  th^  clan,* 


and  80  the  ostentatiotu  dmlaj  aad  laxariovB  modes  of  living  raafitised 
n  the  lugher  raaks,  were  mtrodaoed  amoagst  the  elergy.  Nepotism, 
and  the  s[nrit  of  gain,  led  to  the  accumulMion  of  several  benefices 
often  rardnng  the  dntiefl  of  inoompatible  odlin^  on  one  person. 
Respeeting  tbo  so-called  pluiaUty  of  benefices,  and  the  nooHresi- 
denee  of  eler^men  near  the  church  with  which  (heir  official  daties 
were  connected,  varions  Moplaints  were  offered.  Peter  Gantw,  in 
ihe  wo^  whernn  he  combats  the  ecclesiaBtieal  abnses  of  his  tunes,'  re- 
sents it  Aat,  in  a  respectable  cdiarch,  the  five  offices  of  greatest  inctnna 
had  been  given  to  absentees.*  The  popes  Alexander  the  Third  and 
Innoeent  the  IQiird,  passed  laws  at  the  Lateran  general  oounoila,  in 
fte  yean  1179  and  1215,  for  the  sappressicn  of  t^  above-mentioned 
abases ;  bat,  by  aU  the  oatward  measores  that  were  applied,  litUe 
«onId  be  efi^eted,  so  iMg  as  die  sonroes  <^  the  enl  were  still  left 
Mund;  and  the  had  example  which  the  arbitrary  prooeedii^  «f  soe- 
«eediiig  popes  pteseated,  would  <xaij  oontribute  to  proiiu>te  sa<A 
abases.  Bishops,  who  had  the  good  of  their  oommnoitiee  at  heart, 
as,  fi»r  example,  Bobert  Groashead,  we  hear  compluning  bitterij  <a 
tfoB  sabjecL* 

la  the  eoDtest  with  the  great  mass  ctf  the  seenlariied  clergy  stood 
frrih,  in  the  twelfth  CMitory,  men  who  sought  to  brmg  back  the  dd 
oammieal  life  to  a  still  greater  degree  <h  stnetness,  to  r^orm  the 
olerieal  body  still  more  aeeording  to  the  pattern  of  the  monastic  life. 

'Thewordtvf  Benwrdia  Ui  tract,  De    aed  aee  eti«iB  contDfl*  eju  aMiititar,  qo^ 


IT  ad  ecdeiiulicaB  d^        *  See  hU  letUr  to  his  arcbdeacoD,  «^ 
t  da  Mb  faala  tnnrfcrantar  Si    107,  is  Broim,  in  wbid  be  «alli  apon  him 

J . —  'MaOTieritf  tftwaidithectaw  wfc- 

1  their  da^,  and  oomplfSiia  € 


mitt,  aad  their  triSiag  a 


■iiigalariurooeapali,BtnihilBUadaSbcteiit    MMvdote* archidiaconattu  TeaBn horai ca- 
'    Miaiigeatiamtdiolatiam    nomcatantiunidictmtaalcoiTnptedicaBt^ 

L.^ tarelereaL  Par-    «t  id  qaod  dknal eine  Odwl  devotioiM ar* 

'    derotioDitiigaOiiiaoiB^KiiCaiBerideiitioL 
iBDaioiui  aniod  inderoli  djcont  nac  boiaia 


poBaticaBi  at  derotioDitiigaOiiiaaiB^KiiCaiBerideiitio^ 

i  m  lapartHa  et  tDoaioiui  aniod  inderoli  djcont  nac  boiaia 

■  abatpoae  ad  oauHt  vitas  •aecalariiUlcoa-  obMrrant  in  dioendo,  qnae  coounodior  lit 

WM  K  rJiwdit.  paiwehiani*  ad  aodieodam  diTina  B«d  aaae 

*  Soa  a.  g.  Tve'i  letteta,  ea.  I  IS.  eomm  plai  comonaE  libidiooeae  daidiacL 

*  Tto    VeriiBiB    AUmTlalBB,  abeadj  HabeDtiaaaper  iDai  fomriai,  qnod  eluDM 
event  timet  ntored  to.  et  noatroe  lalcat  cam  inqsuilioiiei  raper 

'Pmqaiba*  (reditibM)  peropti*  In  ea  ^aimodi  fieri  fedmiu.  hU  ^r  qaoe  flam 

_  n_  _L_.i_...  _»  _.  .■:__  —in.  inqaiutiones  peijaria  dod  tuneoliboi,  noa 
debet  tanuo  ?oi  lic  lateiu 
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Such  a  man  wM  Noiberti,  fte  fimnder  of  a  new  and  peooliar  congrega- 
tioD,  which  beoapM  a  fdaee  of  refdge  for  manj  trbo  vere  diasatisfied 
with  (he  then  existing  condiljini  of  the  clergy.  Of  him  we  shall  han 
to  speak  oKfre  at  large  in  the  history  of  monastaoism.  But  there  wen 
also  oUier  men  of  the  more  ri^d  tendency,  who  professed  do  wish  of 
Amnding  a  new  institution,  bnt  only  deared  to  bnng  back  the  clergy  to 
a  mode  of  life  and  of  association  corresponding  to  their  on^nal  oesti- 
nation.  Among  these  the  individual  of  whom  we  hare  bo  often  spc^en 
as  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  Hildebrandian  system,  the  provost 
Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  deserves  partionlarly  to  be  ntentifHwd.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  struggling  for  the  refbnnalion  of 
^e  eleru*;!  and  the  storms  which  agitated  tha^  body  proceeded  &om 
this  very  cansa ;  he  is  in  this  respect  to  be  ccHnpored  wil^  Batherius.' 
The  apostolical  commonity  of  goods,  as  men  c<«ceived  it,  was  to  him 
fte  type  of  the  xaaoa  which  ought  to  exist  amcmgst  the  de^y.  Hie 
mle  ascribed  to  Angostin,  he  represmited  as  the  law  for  the  commu- 
nity of  the  clergy ;  ttiey  ^uld  own  no  sort  of  property  ;  strangers 
to  all  Inxory  and  sidenaor,  they  should  be  contented  witii  the  am[de 
necessaries  of  life.  It  was  what  Anudd  of  Brescia  wanted  to  bring 
about,  only  in  a  more  liberal  s^t.  To  the  oleiioal  rule  drawn  op  at 
Aix-la-Ghapelle,>  Oeilioh  referred  back,  as  a  lax  rule,  ori^nating  in 
Qie  court  of  a  prince,  not  in  the  church.*  Conadered  from  tins  point 
of  view,  those  ecclesiastics  alone,  who  sabjected  themselves  to  this 
stricter  mle,  were  recogmsed  as  genuine  canonicals,  as  c&rtn  regu- 
leret;  all  the  rest  were  placed  in  the  class  of  irreguiarei  laecuiM-Mf 
secular  clergymen.  But  among  the  latter,  too,  there  was  a  great  di- 
vernty  as  to  their  habits  of  living.  This,  even  Hie  zealous  advocate 
of  ihe  stricter  mle,  ttie  provost  Geriioh,  little  as  he  was  inclined  to 
allow  them  due  iuatice,  was  forced  to  acknowledge.*  There  were 
amongst  the  secular  clergy  men  of  spiritual  feelinp;  and  a  distiootioa 
is  to  ba  made  between  those  whom  the  love  of  freedom,  and  those 
whom  ui  inclination  to  licentiousnesa  led  to  chooee  this  mode  o£  life  ; 
of  which  htter  Jacob  of  Vitry  says,  that  they  were  very  properly 
called  ccmomd  tatculara,  because  they  bel(Higed  entirely  to  the  soe- 
evUum,  to  the  world,  hut  tliat  they  were  incorrectly  styled  canonici,  for 
tliey  led  a  life  altogether  without  rule  or  law.* 

It  BO  happened  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteeaith  oeoturies,  that,  firom 
the  body  of  uiese  secular  clergymen,  came  iodividnals  awakened  to  re- 
pentance by  peculiar  impressionB  i^>on  their  nunds ;  filled  widi  abhor- 
rence of  the  worldly  pursuits  of  the  clergy,  they  tamed  all  at  «ioe  to 


at  Ipdl  uDMCamDsaliqnoii,  HrM  pao- 
,    MS  iM  dudpliDMo*,  at  lical  haboaM 
jM,ln  bl>  Commeniuyoit  tha  Faalnu.    pnlpri<^  qnui  non  KabcDUa,  habeant  a* 
BM  Pel  tbea.  anecd.  noTii*.  t.  t,  .  aoas.        «i  »uul«ant  in  lecunda  monun  iU*cipUtta. 

•  Vol.  lil,  p,  *10,  In  Pi.  67,  let  13M. 

*Vol.  ill,  p.4ie.  ■  From  that  better  claw  he  diBtingolBlMa 

'mam  clericomn  regnlam, non  hi  tcr    tlirae :  Mnltiaatem teinporibai  wtia  npa- 

deria,  nd  in  anla  legii  dktalam.    In  Pa.    liunmr  cMtoatei  vem  nomine  ueealaraa, 

tH.    Fei  the*,  t  *.  f.  IS9S.  qnonun    ragdu   e«,  irregnlariter  vivan. 

*  Ha  aaji :  Non  eoi  omaoi  daomamna,    c  xxx. 
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an  enfirely  different  mode  (^  Hfe.  The  dnties  of  die  B[nritna]  call* 
ing,  their  guilt  ia  having  hitherto  so  oegleoted  tiiem,  preseed  iriQi 
their  irhole  weight  npon  their  conscienees.  Thev  felt  construned  to 
exert  themselves  the  more  earnestly  to  make  good  their  own  defideo- 
ciee,  and  to  exhort  clergy  and  laity  to  repentance  and  to  a  seriooa 
Christian  deportment.  Thej  travelled  round  u  preachers  of  re- 
pentance ;  by  their  words  of  exhortation,  conung  warm  from  thft 
heart,  many  were  moved,  awakened  to  remorse  for  their  sins  and  to 
reeohitioDs  of  amendment ;  though  the  powerfhl  impresfflons  of  the 
moment  did  not  always  endure.  A  circle  of  young  men  was  formed 
aronnd  them,  and  they  became  the  objects  of  enthunastic  veneration  { 
by  which,  however,  such  of  them  as  lacked  fiimness  of  Chnstaait 
enamcter  might  easily  be  intoxicated,  and,  quitting  the  paths  of  hi^ 
mility  and  discretion,  be  led  uito  dangerous  self-delouoDS ;  so  tliat 
what  had  begun  in  a  holy  enthunasm  might  gradually  become  vitiated 
by  the  intrun<»i  of  impure  motives. 

Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  eentory,  a  great  stir  was  produoed  m 
Kmee  by  a  peTsm  named  Fnlco.  He  was  one  of  the  ordinary, 
igBwant,  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics,  the  priest  and  parson  of  % 
eoontry  town  not  &r  from  Fans.  Afterwards,  he  experienced  i 
duuge,  of  &e  nature  we  have  described  ;  and  as  he  had  before  ne^ 
looted  his  flock,  and  injured  them  by  his  bad  ezam^e,  so  now  & 
nm^t  to  build  them  up,  by  lus  teaching  and  example.  But  he 
BOoa  became  punfuUy  sensible  of  his  want  of  that  knowledge  which  ho 
had  taken  no  pains  to  acquire,  but  which  was  now  indispensable  to 
lum  in  order  to  instruct  his  community.  In  order  to  supply  as  fiir  m 
poenble  tins  deficiency,  he  went  on  weekniays  to  Paris,  and  attutded 
the  lectures  of  Peter  CWtor,  a  theoki^an  distinguished  for  his  peculiar 
aeriptoral  bent  and  his  tendency  to  praotical  nfbrm ;  and  of  the  knowl- 
edge hen  acquired  he  avuled  tumself,  by  elaborating  it  into  sermons, 
which  he  preached  on  Sundays  to  his  flook.  These  sermons  were  not 
BO  moeh  distinguished  for  prt^oundness  of  thought,  as  for  their  adap- 
tation to  tiic  common  understanding  and  to  the  oocaraons  ctf  practical  fin. 
He  was  a  man  of  tiie  people,  and  tibe  way  in  which  he  spoke  made  what 
be  said  still  more  impressive  Uian  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Hence, 
irhen  others  delivered  his  copied  discourses  over  agun,  they  ftiled 
<^  produ^g  ^e  same  efifoets.'  At  first,  neighboring  clergymen  in- 
vited him  to  preach  before  their  congregations.  Next,  he  was  called 
to  Paris,  and  he  preached  not  only  in  churches,  but  also  in  the  puUio 
|daces.  Professors,  students,  peoMO  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  flocked 
to  hear  him.  In  a  coarse  cowl,  girt  about  with  a  thong  of  leather,  be 
itinerated  as  a  [a«acher  of  repentance  through  France,  and  fearl^aly 
denounced  the  reigning  vices  of  learned  and  unlearned,  high  and  low. 
Bis  words  often  wrouj^t  such  deep  compunction,  that  people  scourged 
themselves,  threw  tiiemselves  on  the  groond  before  him,  confessed 
Uieir  sins  before  all,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  anything  he 
0ught  direct  in  order  to  reform  their  lives,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs 

■8w  Aa  word*  cf  Jacob  of  Vitn:  on  nee  tantnm  flnctiflctlMiit  &b  allii  pn^ 
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iriuofa  tbey  had  done.  Usaren  restored  back  the  interest  lltey  hid 
token ;  tluse  who,  in  times  of  aoarcit^,  had  stored  ap  large  quantities 
of  gnun  to  sell  again  at  a  zreaUy  aaTanced  price,  threw  open  &at 
grantuiea.  In  each  times  he  frequently  exclaimed :  "  Gire  food  to 
him  who  is  perishing  with  hanger,  or  else  thou  perisheat  thyself."  He 
aimonnced  to  the  com-dealera  that  before  tlie  cominz  harrest  tiie/ 
wonld  be  forced  to  sell  cheu)  tiieir  stored-np  grain ;  and  cheap  it  soon 
became,  in  consequence  of  his  own  aimnncL^on.  Mnltitades  of  aban- 
doned wunen,  who  lived  on  the  wages  of  mn,  were  converted  by  turn. 
For  some  he  obtuned  hnsbands ;  for  others  he  foonded  a  nnnnery. 
He  exposed  the  impure  morals  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  latter,  seeing 
the  finger  of  every  num  pointed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  separate 
from  their  concubines.  A  curse,  tiiat  fell  from  his  lipe,  spread  alann 
like  a  tfaonderbolt.  People  whom  he  so  addressed  were  seen  to  fall 
like  epleptics,  foambg  at  the  month  and  distorted  with  c(»ivuln<xis. 
Such  appearances  promoted  the  futh  in  the  supernatural  power  of  1^ 
words.  Sick  persons  were  brought  to  him  from  all  quartets,  who  ex- 
pected to  be  ne^ed  by  his  touch,  by  his  blessing ;  and  wonderfdl 
stories  were  told  of  the  miracles  thus  wrought.'  Men  were  eo  eager 
to  obtain  a  fragnteat  of  bis  clothing,  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  & 
nurade-wD^ing  reUo,  that  the  very  garments  he  wore  on  his  person 
were  oRea  rent  in  |neces  by  Uta  midtatade.  It  required  strong  quali- 
ties of  mind  for  a  man  not  to  be  harried  by  such  extravagant  venen- 
tion  paid  to  himself,  into  sdf-fbrgotfiilneaB  mi  spiritual  pride.  Freased 
by  the  muldtude,  in  danger  of  being  oruehed,  I^doo  woidd  swing  lua 
^aS  with  such  violence  around  him  as  to  wound  many  within  its 
sweep.  But  the  wounded  never  attwed  a  monnaring  ynad;  they 
kissed  the  blood  as  it  streamed  forth  under  the  Uow,  as  if  tiny  had 
been  healed  by  the  rou^  touch  of  the  h<dy  maa.  A  peiacm  ^vmg 
once  rent  a  fhigment  fromlus  garment,  said  he  to  the  multitade: 
**  Tear  not  my  apparel  which  has  not  been  blessed,"  and  signiof  Hm 
eross,  he  prooonnoed  a  blesdn^  oa  the  raiment  of  the  indin^oaTwIio 
had  tom_  the  fragment  from  hu  own,  and  tins  was  now  immediat^ 
dinded  up  into  raiall  [aecea,  wloch  were  looked  upcm  as  relics.  At 
length,  he  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  <^  the  crusades.  A  great  deal 
of  money  was  sent  to  him,  which  he  divided  amongst  the  crasaden ; 
yet  the  vast  colleotions  which  he  made  injured  his  reputataon.' 

The  petsonal  influence  of  this  man,  wlu>  stood  prominent  neither  by 
lus  talents  nor  his  official  statdm,  gave  birth  to  a  new  life  of  die  clergy, 
a  greater  zeal  in  discharge  the  duties  of  the  predicatorial  (Ace  and 
of  the  cure  of  souls,  both  in  IVaace  and  in  England.  Toung  men, 
who,  in  the  study  of  a  dialectic  theology  at  the  Umveruty  of  Paris,  had 
forgotten  the  obligation  to  care  fox  the  salvation  of  sools,  were  touched 
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1^  Qie  diwoanes  of  tliis  unlearned  itiDennt,  and  trained  by  his  instm- 
mentafity  into  sealoos  preachere.  He  formed,  and  left  behind  him,  i 
pecoHitf  8cho(d  ;  he  sent  his  disciples  over  to  England,  and  his  exaio- 
jrfe  Jiad  a  stiinalatiDg  eSect  even  wi  saoh  aa  had  nerer  eome  into  pei^ 
eonal  contact  with  lum.  "  Mai^,"  says  Jacob  of  VJtry,i  "  iofluied 
with  the  fire  of  love,  and  incited  by  his  example,  began  to  teaoh  and 
to  preach,  and  to  lead  not  a  few  to  repmtauoe,  and  to  Boatch  the  Bools 
of  sinners  from  destniction." 

One  man  of  learning,  in  particnlar,  belonong  to  the  TJnirera^  of 
Paiis,  the  magister  Peter  de  fiuna  (or  de  Rouiaco),  attached  him- 
nlf,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  to  Foleo,  and  prodaeed  great  efieoti. 
Bnt  his  preaching  procnred  for  him  rich  preMota  mmI  great  mariu  4^ 
h(»ior ;  he  proted  onfuthfiil  to  his  misnonair  calling  by  accepting  a 
dace  as  canonical  priest  and  chancellor  of  uie  church  at  Charims. 
Soeh  a  change  in  this  man  made  an  nnfaTorable  impresnon  aa 
tboee  who  were  aecustomed  to  reverence  in  Folco's  disciplee  only 
preachers  glowing  with  lore  for  the  salva&n  of  the  soola  of  their 
brethren.  An  historian  of  these  times  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the 
er«at  aotivify  of  the  abore-meutioiled  preacher,  "He  who  wodd  know 
m  what  temper  each  man  jpreached,  must  look  to  the  end ;  for  the  end 
moat  eleariy  reveals  the  dispoadcm  f£  the  man."* 

These  {oeaehen  of  repentance  and  reform,  who  came  forth  &om  the 
■nrj  body  of  the  clergy,  might  be  led  on  by  their  pooos  seal  to  examine 
iaio  the  groands  ana  causes  of  the  corruption  which  thev  attacked, 
and  to  inquire  mora  profirandly  into  the  gospel  truth  which  was  oik 
posed  to  it.  In  this  way  a  alan  t^  men  might  be  rtueed  up  who 
would  attack  the  teigning  church  system,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fourth 
■ecticHi,  relating  to  Ue  history  of  sects. 

We  most  here  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, concenuns  the  exactions  and  fyranoy  of  tiie  archdeacoDS,>  who 
endeavored  to  onild  np  an  authori^  independent  of  the  bishops;* 
although  there  were  those,  too,  who  ajslineiushed  themselves  by  self- 
denying  love  in  a  devoted  and  asmduous  discharge  <^  the  duties  of 
their  caJUng,  by  unwearied  zeal  and  diainterestedness  in  making  their 
tooia  of  visitati(H)  amongst  the  communities  iatmsted  to  their  care ; 
men  who  eluded  their  regular  incomes  in  works  of  benefioenoe,  and 
who  renmned  poor  in  very  proStf^le  offices ;  men  who,  staff  in  hand, 
travelled  over  thmr  dioceses  on  foot,  preaching  the  word  in  every 
place.*  To  oppose,  however,  the  arUtranr  proceeding  of  those  arch- 
deactms  who  abused  Uieir  auUioiity,  the  biuiope,  in  ue  course  of  the 


MntdlMvi  coDTincontv  ab  araritift  «t  n* 

'  Am  ii  ralatcd  of  an  archdeacon,  Hn- 

_  ^ „_ J,  .^.  ,,,  ritina,  in  the  dioccM  of  Trojei,  near  die 

*»»»mg  (ha  laMea  aidudiacoDornm :  Alto-  beginDing  of  tba  thirteenth  cenlaiy,  bj 
>am  tnitid»  in  eorBm  gaadiain  cedit,  in  Tbomai  Caatipralenni,  la  Ui  Bonim 
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twelftti  century,  etajdoyed  otlier  proxiea  in  tlie  adounistration  of  Utea 
jurisdictions,  nnder  the  name  of  o^cialet.  This  title  wu  applied  at 
first  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  denote  those  who,  under  varions  rela- 
tions, served  as  depnties  and  ageate  of  the  bishops,  and  had  to  manage' 
Tariona  kinds  of  business  in  their  names.*  Somewhat  later,  thoae  inw 
served  as  deputies  of  the  biBh(^  in  tiie  care  of  souls,'  and  in  the 
proper  spiritual  jurisdiction,— such  officers  as  Innocent  tiie  l^urd,  at 
the  fourth  lAteran  council,  in  1215,  ordered  to  be  appointed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  dioceses  neglected  bj  tbe  worldly  minded 
biehopa,*  —  were  distinguished  under  the  name  of  viearii,  &oa  the 
cffieiaUa,  so  called  in  tiie  narrower  sense,  to  whom  was  intmsted  a 
coercive  jurisdiction.  But  though  a  check  was  thus  placed  on  tiie 
arbitnuy  authority  wluch  the  archdeacons  had  arrogated  to  them- 
aelvra,  and  the  authority  of  tike  bishops  preserved  ag^nst  encroach- 
meats,  yet  the  commumtiea  gained  nothing  thereby.  In  place  of  the 
exactions,  which  the  archdeacons  had  taken  the  liberty  to  make  on 
their  own  score,  came  others  of  a  diftrent  sort,  which  were  practised 
by  the  officials,  as  the  orgjua  of  the  Inshops,  for  the  enriching  of  them- 
selves ;  BO  that  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  last  times  of  the  twelftii  century, 
could  call  these  officials  by  no  better  nante  than  bishops'  bloodsuokers ;  ^ 
uid  Peter  CantOT  complams  that  the  bishope  gave  themselves  but  little 
ooncem  about  the  men  to  whom  they  committed  the  care  of  souls,  but 
kx^ed  more  sharply  after  those  officials  in  the  more  liuuted  sense  cf 
the  word,  by  whom  their  cofiers  were  filled.  From  this,  it  was  quite 
evident  how  litde  they  loved  the  souls  of  men,  and  their  Savionr  and 
vpper  Shepherd ;  how  mnoh,  on  the  other  hand,  they  loved  money.* 

'  Am  tfptrtaiaiag  to  A*  ofidom  opb-  iBrThiui  otm  qnau  tIm    Qlioi    laudemt, 

copli  Bmannt,  exooriel.    iMi  nut  apiMoponim 

■  On  Ihii  p<dnt,  >  panwe  in  the  Verinm  MsnijoeM-    Eip.  SS. 

Abbraviatom  of  FMCt  Cantor  ii  partica-  'I  will,  l<^  die  baaeflt  of  the  learned 

larij  weigfatj,  e.  ixir.    He  disCiogaishce  reader,  place  here  the  entire  paasapi  which 

tria  genera  afflcialiam :     1.  ecmf«wor,  en!  is  >o  important  a  aoiiToe  for  the  huiorj  of 

epiicopoi  yvxfi  luai  in    ipiiitnalibiu,  in  theae  reladoni :  Praepoaltn*  nualU  primiu, 

aadlendia  conftauonibni  et  carandii   ani-  licet  Deo  difpior,  epiaeopo  bunen  est  TJUor. 

mabni  committit ;    S.  qnaeator  palatii  sni,  Cam  isto  ei  est  rams  sermo,  ran  coiuulla- 

decanni,  arcbipreab^ter  et  hqjntnodi,  qui  lio  inper  reddendaraiiona  lillicaiiowts  mmw, 

I , —  — ».-ui . —  — ^  regimine  ■oimanim,  in  qoo  patec. 


ioaemends  et  profectibw  CMMarnn  et  ne-    lapw  tt 

gotionun  episcopi  pec  (iu  et  nefiw  iuvifp-    qiuuitnii 

hat;  9.  piaepoeitns  rnralii  primni.     He    rammm 

J— I — . . J :. 1.    — . —  -J  nraeDOWHj  neqneoi  «  en  •ermo, 

nnillstio.  In.qao  pateL 
t  pecnniam.  6«a  at,  qvod 
primnm  minh  ad  otScii 


ratiocinalio  et  connillstio. 


tiOD  of  the  binfaop,  and  who  were  aAerward« 

called  officiala  in  the  stricter  sense  of  tha    detestabiliiia  est, 


'  Those  whom  Peter  Cantor  deaignatea  examinatioae  praahabita,  li 

with  the  tide  of  confianm.  Jnri^nnuidi   d«  fldelitate  el  temoda    ta 

*Pf«ecipiiDaitaniiQcatliedr*libui,qiuun.  regimine  nnimanim  tnterpoaito.      Sectm- 

in  aliis  coDveDinalihas  eccleiiii  riroi  ido-  dam  antem  et  terttnm  disentit  nsqoe  kA 

Deo*  ordinari,  qnos  episcopi  posaint  coa4tii-  nngnem,  si  bme  noverint  barsai  panperaiik 

tore*  et  cooperatorei  habere,  non  solnm  in  cmnngera  et  cnm  asportato  Inoo  ad  Domi- 

praedicallonis  offlcio,  vemat  etiam  in  andi-  dm  inos  redire,  qnibbs  tatelam  peenniatt 

endii  eonfesdonibns  et  poenitentiis  iqjnn-  sinejoramento  interposilo  noa  eommitttt. 

gmdis  ac  eaeieris,  qnae  ad  aalatem  pertt-  Eomm  antem  dnornm,  sdlket  qnaeatoru 

neu animaram.  ex.  et praepoaiti, vkitentioT eat qnaastor.    Frao- 

*  Tota  '^'■i'li'  intentiD  e*^  nt  ad  opni  positni  enim  saepins  poetka  certa  et  d(Antt% 
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Ha  vrooimces  it  an  (tbominable  Hung,  Atk  Hie  phoea  of  enoh  officUb 

Bhoud  be  fimned  out  b;  the  bishops  for  a  Btipiilated  mm  of  moiu^ ; 

Sot  these  people  praotiBed  ererj  species  of  extortion  ia  order  to  indent' 

ni^tbeiGselvea  for  Qw  sums  they  bad  advanoed.! 

3lie  lusliops,  inA  the  great  powers  bestowed  <xi  tliem,  ni^t  be  ii^ 
atramenta  of  much  good,  ot  they  might  oooanon  a  great  deal  of  mi*- 
cluct.  We  find  examples  of  both  kinds ;  for  alcmg  with  the  great 
aajority  of  bad  Indtope,  there  was  a  cht^  set  of  very  good  onea, 
menprofonnd];  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  genoine  piety,  and  ready 
to  oHer  tbemsdves  op  in  ereiy  way  for  the  good  <£  their  communities. 
Among  the  qniEliea  bekntging  to  the  exemplaiy  discharge  of  the 
bidkop'a  caUing,  were  reekonea  seal  in  preaehmg,  in  oaring  fbr  eouls, 
and  in  making  chnn^nsatattons ;  impartiality ;  the  union  <^  severity 
and  gentleneas  in  the  trials  ctmducted  by  hiin;  iuflezibility  to  this 
dureats  of  power  in  admmistering  pumahment  to  the  bad  ;*  aotiritf  in 
{■onding  for  the  poor  and  nok ;  burial  of  the  poor ;  restoration  of 
peace  among  eontonding  parties,  Peter,  bishop  a  Mons&er  en  Tarait- 
taase,  in  Savoy,  who  awuuisteied  tlus  offioe  mm  the  year  1142  to 
1175,  perfumed  aD  these  duties  with  great  diUgenoe  m  a  poor  and 
motmteinons  dtoceae.  He  sought  to  bring  it  about  that  each  church 
of  faia  diocese  might  possess  a  nlver  cup  flw  the  omnmnnion.  Wheia 
other  means  fiuled,  he  got  an  egg  to  m  t^ied  weekly  from  each 
boose ;  these  eggjs  he  caused  to  be  collected  together  and  sold,  till 
inaQy  the  necessary  som  was  obtained  for  purohasmg  a  cup  for  tha 
ehmcli  where  this  waa  done.  On  his  tours  oS  visitation,  he  took  but 
few  oompankna  with  tum,  and  those  <Kily  such  as,  like  Imnself,  would 
teth  to  be  as  litde  burdensome  aa  poemUe  to  the  c«nmunities.  He 
begged  those  who  entertained  him  and  his  oompaniniB,  to  give  all 
whieh  tbey  left  untooobed  to  his  brethren  the  poor.  His  house  always 
nseaabled  a  poorhouse,—- as  his  Inograj^ier  relates, — eqieoially  during 
the  three  months  before  harveat,  when,  amongit  those  barren  rocks, 
the  means  of  subsistence  were  moat  difficult  to  be  obtuned.  A  mul- 
titude Booked  in  d^y,  whom  he  supplied  irith  bread  and  herbs, 
and  every  year  he  made  a  grand  and  general  loT»-feast  He  took 
pain>  to  search  out  those  who  were  too  iuirm  to  labor,  those  who  were 
sugaring  onder  inouiable  discffders  thron^tont  his  whcde  diooese, — or 
to  cause  them  to  be  so^riit  out  b^  others  wfamn  he  could  tmat, —  and 
jaorided  tbnu  with  food  and  noment.  Hiose  who  bad  no  dweUingi, 
no  rdattves  to  care  fbr  them,  he  bxdc  ewe  to  place  under  the  guardian- 
riiip  cS  bithful  and  [nous  persons,  with  whom  they  found  everything 
aeceasaiy  for  their  comfort.    When,  in  rou^  winter  weather,  poor 


•  Qood  mintbilhu  eM  et  CTecnMUu,  tl-  mm  «•  In  ra  nae  minii  prindpHin  mb  ^ 
Ut  ■■■!■  riimii.  torttunm  et  exactionem  n  nnnonim  ueritu  mtwHTrinu.  St,  «■  g- 
MMlMMmn  Tendh,  ad  prttiam  fertnm  the  lifc  of  WilUHD  •rohbishop  of  BoorgM, 
cooHiniL  Qui  oe  damnnm  et  debimea-  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirtamtli  centon-i 
lam  propnae  pecuniae  incnirant,  per  omne  in  the  Aclia  SmcI'  11m>.  Jainar-  L  i,  e.  li, 
'-Duii«rnm,n4>inarain  andiiLf.SIV. 
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pec^e  met  hbn  <m  ttio  monntaina,  destitate  (tf  snitable  clotlung  to  pm- 
teet  tiiem  from  the  cold,  he  Bb&red  vith  them,  in  cue  of  necessity,  the 
rument  he  wore  on  his  own  body.  In  those  AljHne  renons,  There 
there  were  no  houses  to  receive  wutdering  tr&Teilers,  as,  ror  example, 
oa  Mount  St.  Bernard,  on  the  Jnrs,  and  on  a  tiiird  monntun,  nu- 
named,  he  oansed  snch  shelters  to  be  erected  at  bis  own  expense,  and 
took  oai«  that  every  pains  dioiild  be  taken  to  make  them  solid  and 
durable.  Wherever  it  was  necessary  to  preach  before  the  better^ 
educated,  he  tamed  the  duty  on  others ;  but  he  made  it  a  special 
object  of  attention  himself,  to  preach  intellifpbly  to  the  common  people. 
He  was  wont  to  apply  to  himself  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Cor. 
14 :  19 :  "I  had  rather  speak  five  worda  with  my  understanding,  that 
I  inight  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousuid  words  in  an  nnknown 
tongue."  Bemg  a  zealous  adherent  of  Alexander  the  Third,  be  had 
to  oppose  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Mrst,  in  the  contested  papal  elec- 
tion ;  yet  this  monarch,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  the  clergy  titat 
were  surrounded  with  worldly  pomp  uid  ^endor,  fdt  oonBtrained  to 
honor  and  spare  a  spiritnal  shepherd  hke  hun.^ 

We  hare  already,  on  several  occasions,  remarked  of  tte  Oerman 
Inshops,  that  by  their  pohtical  position,  as  important  members  of  the 
emmre,  they  became  entangled  in  a  great  deiJ  of  bnsbess  foreign  to 
their  spiritiul  office  as  shepherds,  so  as  to  be  dnwn  fS  by  secnlar 
■JO^re  from  the  proper  dniies  of  their  calling.*  Geriioh  of  Rrichers- 
berg  looked  upon  it  as  a  grave  vioktjon  ot  the  eccleaastical  laws,  (hat 
In^ops  should  plan  eampfugns, — deliberate  with  monarchs  on  wtnJdIy 
af&irs ;  especially,  that  mey  should  assist  at  capital  trials.  He  called 
it  a  wretched  hypocrisy  in  these  bishops  when,  in  order  to  show  an 
apparent  respect  for  the  ecelemastical  taws,  they  absented  themselves 
a  short  time  before  the  close  of  those  bloody  trials,  alter  every  ar- 
rangement had  already  been  made  for  the  sentence  wluch  was  to  be 
jmesed.  "  They  do  like  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "  who  declared  before 
^ate,  '  It  is  not  laWtul  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,' "  John  18 : 
81, —  meaning  that  the  Roman  soldiers  should  crucify  Christ.*  Ao- 
eording  to  hit  view  of  &e  church  theocracy,  the  church  should  exer- 
rise  o^y  a  mond  overmght  over  secular  afnirs,  contend  only  witti  Om 
flword  of  the  Sjmt ;  and  she  would  be  irreustible,  as  he  sappoeed,  if 
she  made  use  of  tiiis  weapon  alime.  She  enfeeUed  herself  and  her 
authority,  when  she  lud  a»de  the  spritual  8W<wd  for  the  secular.  Nor 
did  he  even  spare  the  popra,  whose  example  might  be  appealed  to  in 
joBtificatioQ  of  the  bisbope.  Happening  to  meet  pope  Eugene  the 
Third,  who  had  returned  finr  the  last  lime  to  Home,  at  Viterbo,-^ 
when  that  pope  complwned  to  him  of  the  un&vorable  treaty  of  peace, 
■vUch  after  a  large  expenditure  of  money  he  had  been  obhged  to  Qoa- 

*  Ada.  Sanctor.  Mem.  Hi^.  t  !l,f  3M.  iword;  hold  bloodj  coutt ;  wage  war,  and 

'  The  words  of  a  FuUian  ecdoiaitic :  feel  more  loliciCade  about  ue  paj  of  Ihair 

"  I  can  believe  aliaoitt  anything ;  bat  I  can  troopa  than  the  lalTation  of  eoula.     B«e 

haidly believe  theta  German  biihopwiU  Caeiai.  &iiterb«c.Dial.dutinct.ii,<LXXTi. 

be  eaved."    The  leaMn  Btated  it,  that  Qei^  Bibl.  Ci*l«re.  t.  il,  f.  U. 

man  biihopa,  almost  wilhoot  excwtioo,  '  De  tediSdo,  c  xxsv,  Pea.  t  ii,  p.  U,  iL 

tear  Uie  leciilar  along  with  the  iplntBai  399, 
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dode  witfa  tlie  Bomane,! — he  retnariced  to  him,  that  "even  sntA  ft 
peace  was  better  than  the  war  carried  on  by  him ;  for,"  sfud  he, 
"when  the  pope  prepares  to  make  war  wiOi  the  aidof  hireling  aoldien,! 
seem  to  see  Peter  before  me,  drawing  his  eword  &om  its  sheath.  Sot 
when  he  comes  off  the  worst  in  snoh  a  contest,  I  think  I  hear 
the  TMce  of  Christ,  saying  to  Feter,  '  Put  ap  tliy  sword  in  ito 
aheath.' "  » 

As  those  German  Inshops  onut  have  felt  themselres  burdened  by 
the  duties  of  their  doable  sphere  of  action,  as  ttieir  dioceses  were  « 
vast  extent,  and  as  seciilar  business  oflen  occupied  more  of  their  time 
and  thoughts  than  sforitoal,  so  they  would  naturally  welcome  any  op- 
portunity that  might  offer  itself  of  procuring  such  asrastants  as  had 
receivea  episcopal  ordination,  and  were  therefore  in  a  condition  to  act 
as  their  sabstibites  in  the  performance  of  erascopal  functions.  This 
opportunity  was  presented  to  them  by  a  peculiar  train  of  events  in  tii« 
thirteenth  century.  When  the  Buecesaftil  inue  of  the  first  cro- 
sades,  and  the  conquest  of  Oonstantinorie,  had  extended  tiie  emfure 
of  the  Western  church  in  the  East,  tne  popes  proceeded  to  erect 
luahoprics  in  those  countries.  But  with  the  loss  of  those  posses- 
sons,  the  bishoprics  also  had  to  be  abandoned.  Yet  the  popes 
irould  not  relinqoish  theit  cluma  to  them ;  bat  still  ctntinaed  to  w- 
pMDt  and  cODSecrste  bishops  for  those  lost  churches ;  thon^  in  rea^ 
tbey  were  bishops  only  in  name  (^an»eopi  m  partihu  mfideHtm). 
Kow,  in  these  titular  bishops,  tbe  German  prelates  found  the  reiy 
kmd  of  help  which  tliey  wanted.  These  eeclesiaBtics  were  sent  to  them 
as  coac^vbrra,  sufiagan  bishops  (^ntffragaaei)  ;  and  as  pious  men 
were  firequestly  appwited  to  ^ose  places  froia  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders,  so  the  arrangement  operated  advantageously  for 
the  cause  of  retigioua  inBtructi<Hi  and  the  care  of  souls  in  those  Gei^ 
man  dioceses. 


IV.      FROPHBnO  WaBNIKQS  AOAUfBT  TEE    SeOULABIZATION  of  TBI 

Ohubch. 

The  church  having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  power,  the  conviction 
continually  guned  force  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  superfluity  of 
earthly  goods  would  work  ruin  to  the  church  itself;  that  through  this 
aeculiuizmg  spirit  she  was  becoming  estranged  from  her  time  calling. 
The  complaints  of  the  Hohenataufen  emperors,  and  of  an  entire  party 
which  attached  itself  to  them ;  ^  the  voices  of  tiie  Qennan  national 

'  See  ante,  p.  1ST.  ponett,anthsinnitatiD,iliiBepTlniitiiiAi«. 

*  See  Go'hoh'a  letter  to  pope  Alexander  nt,  conflteor  me  Ignoraie.     vidaur  mMt 

the  Third,  published  l^  Fei  Th«a.  anecdoC  mukn  primiM  ille  ttatuM  emcfHir,  aUfitiekr. 

noTus.  t.  T,  f.  MO.  Be  doei  not  Tentare  lo  dedde  on  the  poiiil^ 

'  The  Oottfried  of  Viierbo  mentioned  on  aiiKa  Chriit  promised  the  chnrch  freedom 

page  ITS,  ipeakingof  Conjtaotiiie'i  dona-  fromerror.  CaetenKaperhiaqDaealionibiit, 

don  to  Silrestei,  u.jt :  Ego  aaiem,  nt  de  m^ribns  DoMiii   aolTenda    relinqnimni. 

MHO  ineo  loqnsr,  omm  Deo  mmii  placest  Fantheon,  p.  xt!,  in  Hnralori  ecripL  nran 

gloria  et  exaltatio  eccledae,qnae  hoc  tern-  Italicai.  C  381. 
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buds,'  aitd  of  &»  prophets  that  roea  np  to  oppose  &b  comiptini  tt 
the  chorcb,  as  well  u  of  the  sects  that  contended  against  her ;  all 
were  agreed  in  attiibating  her  degenenc^  to  tiie  riches  that  had 
been  lavished  on  her.  A  certun  facolt;  of  prophecy  Beems  implanted 
in  the  Sfnrit  of  humanity ;  tiie  lon^ng  he^  goes  forth  to  meet  be- 
fbrehand  great  and  new  creations,  which  it  needs  in  order  to  die  a^ 
tunment  of  its  objects ;  ^mdefioed  presentiments  hasten  to  antic^iato 
the  mighty  fhtnre.  Especially  does  the  Idngdom  of  God,  in  &b 
oourae  of  its  development  from  beginning  to  end,  form  a  coDnected 
whole,  and  it  Btrires  towards  its  completion  according  to  sore  and  ce^ 
tun  laws.  The  genn  of  the  nnknown  fiitare  is  alnady  contwned  in 
the  past.  The  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  God  begets,  tlierefore,  in 
those  who  are  filled  with  it,  a  prophetic  conscioiiBaess, — presentimentB 
b)  reference  to  the  grand  wh(de  of  the  eVolataw,  which  are  diflferfflit 
from  the  prediction  of  indiridoal  erente,  not  neoessarily  connected 
witl)  that  whole.  AlHiough  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  &e  great 
taming-point  in  man's  history,  wonld  above  all  be  neoaasarily  pre- 
ceded by  prophecy  and  anticipation,  yet,  to  the  still  farther  evMntioD 
of  the  ^gdom  of  God,  even  after  it  has  left  its  first  enrelojnueDt, 
aad  come  forth  to  the  open  light,  belongs  also  a  prophetic  element ; 
as  many  an  important  epoch  and  tuming-point  slill  remains  to  be  ns- 
iblded  in  its  history,  till  it  arnves  at  t£e  ultimate  goal.  Oat  of  the 
conBOionffiieBs  of  the  corraption  of  the  chnroh  sfMWig  the  prmentiment 
of  a  fntore  regeneration,  for  which  tbe  way  mnst  be  prepared  by  sraie 
TOilent  process  of  pnrification.  To  longing  hearts,  a  oontemphition  of 
tiie  cormption  of  the  secularized  cbnrcb  served  as  a  sort  of  ftxl, 
ewAling  uem  to  [aotare  forth,  by  tiie  rule  <^  eontruiea,  the  image  of 
ttie  better  fiitare.  Accordingly,  we  mav  reoogoiae  in  phenomena  of 
this  kind,  belongtng  to  the  twelfdi  and  Uiirteendi  centunes,  foretokena, 
■^premonitions,  of  the  Refonnataon ;  and  perhaps,  also,  of  epochs  rf 
development  lying  still  more  remote.  Not  the  Chnstian  spirit  akme, 
however,  but  the  antichristian  also,  has  its  divination.  We  eee 
already  budding  forth,  in  antagonism  with  the  false  objectivitj  and 
exteraalizatioQ  of  the  chnrch,  the  tendency  to  a  fiJse  inwardness  and 
sabjectirity ;  a  tendency  which  umed  at,  and  predicted,  the  diasola- 
tion  of  everything  positive  in  religion,  and,  consequently,  the  disscdo- 
tion  of  Christianity  itself;  premonitions  of  a  spiritual  bent,  which, 
after  mining  for  centuries  in  the  heart  of  Eoropean  civiliiation,  was 
destined  finally  to  borst  through  all  the  estabfished  bounduies  of  its 
social  order. 

As  representatives  of  the  first-described  direction  of  the  prophetical 
smrit,  we  may  mention  the  abbess  Hildegard  and  the  abbot  Joachim. 
{Die  predictions  of  the  latter,  however,  were  afterwards  taken  ap  by 
the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  directions,  and  interpreted  in  ac- 

*i:.g.  in  Walter  tod  dot  Vogelwnde,  Men  on  it;  itihoiiBjhai  been  torned  to 

Iha  lecend  of  tbe  threefold  woe,  which  the  gall ;  great  tomrw  will  coma  Inim  Ait 

•ngelihad  announced  at  the  donatioii  made  npon  the  world."     Edition  of  T^nhpi^nj^ 

tnr  CODitanline  to  SOTcator :  "  Once,  Qui)-  p.  SB. 
tunitjr  WH  beanlifnl ;  a  p(aMa  hat  now 
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OOtdtnee  trith  tte  own  sense.     We  wtQ  now  proceed  to  take  a  nsiisri 
view  of  these  two  important  penonsi^. 

Hiklegard,  who  was  bom  in  1098  and  died  in  1197,'  fonnded.-aBd' 
f»«8ided  as  abbess  orer,  the  Rupert  convent  near  Bingen.  Her 
Tinone,  which  were  held  to  be  snperoatnral,— the  revelations  which  she 
«Iumed  herself  to  have  received  from  Heaven, —  her  plun,  fntak,  and 
moving  exhortations,  made  her  an  object  of  great  veneration.  Esp»> 
mlly  after  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clwrvaux, —  while  sojoaming  in 
Germany  on  the  bosinesa  of  preaching  the  crasade,— and  pope  So- 
ffene  the  Third,  had  both  recognized  the  divinity  of  her  mission,  did 
Uie  attun  the  highest  summit  of  her  repntation.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
applied  to  her  for  advice,  for  the  discloong  of  fiitare  events,  for  the 
decimon  of  disputed  qnestioiis,  for  her  intercesnons,  and  her  spiritual 
eonsolationa.  Amongst  those  who  consulted  her  were  to  be  reckcmed 
abbots  and  bishops,  popes,  kings,  and  emperors.  If  many  complained 
of  the  obscurity  of  her  sayings  ■  others  might  suppose  they  found  a 
deeper  irisdom  in  the  dai^esa  of  the  response.  Parents  lonnng  to 
obtain  cluldren  had  recourse  to  the  intercesraons  of  Hildegard ;  uni 
to  such  applicalaoae  she  replied :  "  This  depends  on  the  power  and 
will  of  God,  who  alone  knows  to  whom  he  grants  children,  and  fnun 
whom  he  takes  them  away ;  for  his  judgment  is  not  according  to 
man's  liking,  but  according  to  his  own  wisdom.  Because  you  have 
besought  me,  I  will  beseech  God  for  you ;  hut  let  him  do  what,  ac- 
cording to  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  has  determined  to  do."^  Many 
of  her  exhortations  and  responses  betoken,  on  the  whole,  a  Christiao 
wisdom  superior  to  tlie  prejudices  of  her  times.*  Fointiog  to  the  jo- 
ward  temper  alone,  as  the  important  thing  in  Christian  life,  she 
declared  herself  opposed  to  all  over-estimation  of  outward  works,  and 
all  excessive  asceticism.  To  an  abbess  she  wrote,  cautioning  her 
against  such  delusion ;  "  I  have  often  observed  t^t,  when  a  man 
mortifiea  his  body  by  extreme  abstinence,  a  sort  of  di^^  steals  over 
Imn,  and  from  tills  dugust  he  is  more  apt  to  plnnge  into  vice  than  if 
he  had  allowed  due  noarishment  to  his  body."*  In  the  name  of  God, 
she  gave  to  another  this  response :  "  What  I  have  ^ven  man  to  eat, 
I  do  not  take  from  him ;  bnt  food  that  excites  disgaat  I  know  not,  for 
Tamty  goes  with  it.  Believe  not  that  by  immoderate  abstinence  any 
Bonl  can  fly  to  me ;  but  avoiding  all  extremes,  let  the  man  devote 
lumselF  to  me,  and  I  will  receive  him."*  To  another  much  respected 
nun  of  Uiis  period,  EUzabeth  of  Schonau,  who  also  Buppoeed  herself 
favored  with  heavenly  visions,  she  gave  the  fbUowing  exhortation: 
"  Let  those  who  would  do  the  work  of  God,  be  ever  mindf^  that  they  are 

'  The  coUectioDS  on  Ihe  htotorv  of  their  •  Marlene  el  Dniwil  ColIeetltiunpLtil, 

!iFet,in  the  ActU  SaacWnioi.lTili  Sept  f.  1039.    Ep.  11. 

'  Thas  we  hear  of  an  abbot  Berthold;  *  SaepoTideo,  qaando  homo  per  niaie- 

Ijcet  consolationihns  verborom  vcslrornm  tatem  abglmentiae   coqms   snnm  afflict, 

ftdu  »nio  saepe  Isetior,  obscnrilatibos  ta-  qnod  taedinm  in  illo  mrgit,  Bt  taedio  Titio 

men  eonim  eo  qnod  Don  plene  inlellcctoi  m  implicat,  plai  qnam  si  illad  JoatQ  paM^ 

meo  paterenl,  factna  TOm  trisdor.    Marteae  ret.    L.c.  f.  1068. 

et  Donud  Collectio  ampUasima,  t  ii,  f.  *  L.  c.  f.  1060. 
101 T. 
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oirQien  vessels,  that  the;  ue  men.  Let  tbem  erer  keep  before  th«r 
ej«8  vhat  they  dow  are,  and  what  tbey  shall  be ;  and  let  them  omuiut 
heavenly  things  to  him  vho  is  in  heaven,  for  they  are  themselves  at  a 
&r  distuice  from  their  home,  and  Icnow  not  the  things  of  heaven."' 
To  an  ^bess,  vho  begged  an  expltmation  of  some  anxi&ty  by  which 
■he  vae  troubled,  she  replied :  "  Thoa  shouldet  hold  fut  to  the  sacred 
Seripturea,  in  which  we  come  to  tiie  knowledge  (^  Qod  by  faith.  We 
riiouid  not  tempt  God,  but  reverentially  adore  him.  Oftentimes,  man 
impatiently  desires  from  God  a  solution  of  8<Hne  difficulty  which  it  is 
not  granted  him  to  understand,  and  is  thereby  misled  to  forsake  God's 
service.  Give  tiiyself  no  concern  about  tiionghts  rising  up  iuvolunta- 
lilr  in  thy  soul.  Satan  often  shoots  such  arrows  into  man's  heart,  in 
order  to  create  disbiiet  of  God.  This  eboiild  serve  as  an  exercise  for 
■elf-denial ;  everything  depends  on  not  ^ving  way  to  such  thoughts. 
Blessed  ia  the  man  who  by  so  doing  Uves,  though  constantly  girt 
around,  as  it  were,  by  the  ptuns  <£  death. ""  To  an  abbot,  hfuassed 
by  many  inward  conflicts,  who  applied  to  her  for  comfort  tuid  for  her 
ioterceaeions,  she  replied :  "  There  is  in  thee  a  breath  t£  God,  to 
wluch  God  has  communicated  an  endless  life,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  the  wings  of  reason.  Bise,  therefore,  with  them,  throu^  £uth 
■ad  pious  aspirations,  to  God.  Know  bim,  as  thy  God,  who  knew 
thee  first,  and  from  whom  thy  being  proceeds ;  therefore,  beseech  him 
that,  by  the  breath  of  his  Sjarit,  he  would  teach  thee  what  ia  good, 
and  deliver  thee  from  evil.  Trust  in  him,  that  thou  mayeat  not  be 
ashamed  to  appear  before  turn  with  all  thy  wcvks ;  and  pray  to  him, 
as  a  son  does  to  a  father,  when  punished  by  him  because  he  has  erred, 
that  he  would  remember  hia  own  child,  in  tiieo.">  In  tiie  time  of 
tlie  Bclusm  between  pcme  Alexander  tiie  Third  and  Victor  the  Fourth, 
a  certain  abbot  ^ipbed  among  others  to  Hildegard,  to  inform  him  what 
he  ought  to  do,  so  long  as  it  i«mfuned  doubtful  which  was  to  be  con- 
tidered  the  true  pope  ?*  She  advised  him  to  aay  in  his  heart  to  God, 
"  Lord,  thou,  who  knoweat  all  things,  in  my  superiors  I  will  obey  thee, 
■0  long  aa  they  oblige  me  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Catholic  futh." 
He  should  place  his  hope  in  God  alone,  who  would  never  forsake  hia 
church.'  To  an  abbess,  who  applied  to  her  for  comfort,  and  for  her 
iatercesuons,  she  wrote :  "  Abide  in  communion  with  CkrUt ;  seek  all 
good  in  him  ;  to  hhn  reveal  thy  works,  and  he  will  bestow  on  thee  sal- 
vation ;  for  without  )dm  salvation  is  sought  iu  vain  from  man ;  for 
grace  and  salvataoo  are  attained,  not  through  any  man,  but  through 
God.'*     She  boldly  stood  forth  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  ambi- 

'  Hildegard.  epUtoUe,  ptge  lis.  CtAoa.  u  a  jn«text  (or  dUobedience,  had  said : 

1566.  QMoniun  ccclcsia,  ad  quod  caput  saam 

*  Beabu  homo,  qui  u  nee  facen  vale,  nee  rcapiciit,  Tcmdlcr  it^orst.  qnia  qulsqoe  va- 
tit  coDKDtit, Bed  gicntCDln  pauione  mortii  gsa  iode  exenipluin  aamens  relig[onem  ho- 
in  ui  Tivit  MaileiiG  «t  Darand  CoUectio  nae  conTersationis  nbhorrct,  hi  qui  ipirita 
amp),  t.  ii,  C  107S.  Dei  aguntur.  non  rninime  aollicilaatnr,  qui 

'Muteneet  Duvod  CoUeclioampLt.ii,  finis  eorum  invotnatale  Dei  esse  debeaU 

1 1053.  L.  cf.  1055. 

*  The  abbot,  speakine  of  the  pemicioiu  '  Tn  ergo  spe  tna  ad  ats\>ia  Denni  t«nd«, 
cotuaqnencoa  of  a  actiigm  of  this  ion,  quia  ipae  ecclesiun  Btiam  non  dereliaqtut. 
which  BTerj  man  would  tajce  advantage  of 
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fiODS  dergy.  In  Qi«  c«msbny  of  ber  conrent  one  «u  bnriod,  wbOj 
it  was  eud,  bftd  been  excommunicated ;  but  thoee  who  performed  ths 
<^«eqmea  maintuned  that  he  had  obtuned  abeolution.  The  spuitnal 
anthoritiea  of  Mayence  caused  the  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  lud  the 
ocmTent  under  an  interdict,  because  eccleeiaatic^  burial  had  been 
granted  to  an  excommunicated  peraon.  Hildegard,  thereupon,  iasned 
a  letter,  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Mayonce,'  in  which  she  repre- 
sented to  them  how  grievoualjr  IJiey  had  nnned  by  such  an  arbitrary 
proceeding.  "  All  prelates  were  bound  to  avoid  taking  a  step,  except 
after  the  most  careful  examination  of  reasons,  which  would  prevent 
am/  oommnnity,  by  their  sentence,  from  singing  God's  praise  or 
administering  and  receiving  the  sacraments.  They  should  be  very 
certain,  that  they  were  moved  to  such  a  step  only  by  seal  for  Ood's 
justice,  and  not  by  anger  or  revenge."  She  assured  them  that  she  had 
heard  a  divine  voice,  saying :  "  Who  created  heaven  f  Ood.  Whft 
opens  heaven  to  his  biufuT?    God.     Who  ia  like  unto  him?    No 

The  clergy,  generally,  she  severely  rebuked  on  account  of  their  eat- 
rapt  morals ;  their  ambition  and  thirst  for  lucre ;  their  unholy  traffic 
with  sacred  things;  tiieir  occupations,  which  were  so  utterly  inom^ 
sistent  inth  the  spiritual  calling, —  such  as  bearing  arms,  smging  lu- 
dicrous songs.*  She  reproaches  them  for  neglecting,  in  their  devotnott 
to  worldly  pursuits,  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  oalliDg, —  the  instruo-: 
titm  of  the  people  in  Goa's  law,  ofieiing  the  idle  excuse  that  it  cost  too 
much  labor.*  They  rendered  themselves  chargeable,  by  this  neglect 
and  by  their  bad  example,  with  the  guilt  of  raining  the  lai^,  who  lirod 
according  to  thnr  Insts ;  before  whom  they  ought  rather  to  shine  aa 
pllais  of  li^t.  -  She  annonnced  to  the  clergy  a  divine  judgment, 
which  would  deprive  them  of  the  riches  that  served  to  corrupt  them ; 
a  judgment,  from  wluch  the  clergy  was  to  come  forth  tried  and  re- 
fined. The  then  spreading  sects  of  the  Catharists  and  the  Ap(W- 
toiici^B  appeared  to  ner  the  antetype  of  a  party  which  would  be  used 
by  the  Aimighty,  as  an  instrament  of  this  judgment;  for  the  purificatkn 
of  the  church.'  "  A  troop  led  astray,  and  commissioned  by  Satan, 
■hall  come,  with  pale  oonntenances  and  alt  appearance  of  sanctity; 
and  they  shall  comtnne  with  tiie  mightier  princes  of  the  world.  In 
mean  apparel  shall  they  go ;  fiill  of  meekness  and  of  composure  of 
lund  shall  they  appear ;  by  simulating  the  strictest  abstinence  and 
diaslity,  sb^  they  draw  after  them  a  numerous  train  of  fbllowen ; 
and  to  Ae  princes  shall  tiiey  say,  concerning  yon,  Why  tolerate  these 
peoi^e  among  yon,  who  pollute  ^  whole  earth  with  their  uns  ?    They 

m  permittitii,  diceulea ;  omnia  elaboran 
DD  pouDTnnl. 

*  Of  whom  ws  atuJl  ipaak  in  tbo  fbiuflL 
c.  p.  160,  to  the  aagj  in  Cologne:  tection. 
Intcrdnm  mililei,  inu>rdiun  Berri,  interdnm  'Per  qanndsm  errsDUm  popnlnm,  p«- 
iadiSc«il<iesntoreHexiitttii;i«dperbba-  jorem  emnti  popnlo,  ^oi  dbtic  eat,  inpsr 
kM«  oAda  TCMni  miucM  in  antate  aliqiuui-  voa  praavaricstorea  mma  ndeC,  qni  ubi- 
do  abigiti*.  que  *oa  peneqaetur  et  qui   opera  veaira 

1 M la; —  i—^ .  ^^^^  qna*.    DOS  celafait,  aed  ea  deandabiL  h.  e-p.  160.  ■ 
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live  in  drunkenness  and  revelling,  and,  unless  ;oa  drive  tliem  fin^ 
the  whole  cfanrcb  will  go  to  de&tmction.  These  people  Bhall  be  the 
rod  which  God  will  make  nee  of  to  chastise  yoa,  and  they  shall  c<hi- 
tinne  to  persecnte  yon  until  jon  are  purified  from  your  sns.  When 
this  ie  dwe,  then  shall  the  princeB  discover  the  hypocritioal  character 
of  these  persecutors  of  the  clergy,  and  fall  npon  them.  Then  shall 
the  moniing  dawn  of  ligfateousness  arise,  and  &e  clergy,  purified  by 
affiction,  shine  as  the  finest  gold."' 

The  predictioDB  of  Hildegard  were  widely  diffused  and  muoh  read  ; 
and  they  gave  matter  for  refiectioti  on  the  nature  of  that  process  of 
purification  which  awiuted  a  corrupted  church.  Xew  prophetic  vi^c»is 
were  called  forth  by  &«m. 

Far  more  graphically  de{ucted  did  the  image  of  the  future  present 
itself  in  Ae  soul  <tf  the  abbot  Joachim,  who,  at  first,  presided  over  ihe 
monastery  at  Corace  (Curatinm)  in  Calabria,  at  length  founded  the 
monasteiy  of  Floris,  and  a  peculiar  oongregatiixi  of  nM»iks,  and  died 
between  the  years  1201  and  1202.  He  was  reverenced  in  his  ^e 
as  a  prophet,  and  stood  in  high  confddegatjcm  with  popes  and  princes.' 
He  was  an  enthunastic  friend  of  monasticism  and  of  the  contempla- 
tire  life,  from  which  he  looked  for  the  regeneration  of  the  secularized 
ehorch.  He  opposed  the  mystical  to  the  scholaBtico-dialectic  theol<^. 
As  the  rdgning  corruption  seemed  to  him  to  spring  from  seculariza- 
tion and  the  fondness  for  dry  and  meagre  oonceptions  of  the  ander^ 
Stuiding,  so  he  expected  from  religions  societies  who  should  renounce 
all  earthly  goods,and  live  only  in  pious  contemplation,  a  new  and  more 
gloriouB  epoch  of  the  church  in  the  latter  days.  We  most  transport 
onrselveB  back  to  the  times  in  which  he  Uved.  It  was  near  the  close 
of  tiie  twelfUi  century ;  the  papacy  had  been  -  seen  to  come  forth  vio- 
torioosly  out  of  the  contest  with  ^e  emperor  Frederic  the  First ;  bat 
new  and  violent  storms  might  still  be  expected  to  burst  from  the  nde 
of  that  powerM  house.  The  Calabrian  regarded  Germany  with  de- 
testation ;  and  be  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  imperial  power  of 
Qermany  as  the  one  to  be  employed  in  ezecnting  judgment  on  ft  oot' 
nipted  church ;  but  neither  could  he  fbrgive  it  in  the  popes  iiiat  they 
had  taken  refuge  in  France.  Grief  over  the  ctHTuption  of  the  church, 
kmging  desire  for  better  times,  profound  Christian  feeling,  a  medita- 
tive nund,  and  a  glowing  imagination,  such  are  the  peculiar  character- 
iatics  of  lus  spirit  and  of  his  writings.  His  ideas  were  presented  for 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  comments  and  meditations  on  the  New 
Testament ;  bat  the  language  of  the  Bible  furnished  him  only  with 
BOoh  hints  as  might  turn  up  for  the  matter  which  be  laid  into  thenn  by 
his  allegorisng  mode  of  interpretation ;  although  the  types,  which  he 
supposed  he  found  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  reacted  in  ^ving  shape 
to  his  intuitions.  Aa  his  writings  and  ideas  found  great  acceptance, 
in  tiiis  age,  among  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and 

■  Hildftgud.  epiaioUe,  p.  1S9.  on  tlie  Abbot  Joachim  ind  ibe  Ererlasliiig 

'&«e  ih«  racordi  and  collectioiu  00  Ihe  Oospel,  p.91,iD  hu  Kirctieii^awluchlUclkea 

kiilory  of  hi«  life  in  (he  AcUi  Suietor,  SBlh  AbundiaagtiL 

«r  Hmj.    Conp-  Dr.  Sngellurdt'i  £m«7, 
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who  mre  loDging  aifter  ft  difl^rent  condition  of  tfae  church  ;  lad  Qie 
Franciscans,  who  might  euilj  fane;  they  discovered,  even  in  that, 
which  is  certainly  gennine,  in  Joachim's  writing,  a  prophecy  referring 
to  tb«r  order,  so  a  strmg  temptatitHi  arose  to  the  forging  of  works 
nnder  his  name,  or  the  interpolating  those  which  reallj  proceeded  fron 
him.  The  loom  cotmectkoi  of  the  matter  in  his  works,  made  it  easy 
to  insert  passages  from  other  hands ;  and  this  character  of  the  style 
renden  a  critical  sifting  of  them  difficult.' 

Let  us  now  conuder,  more  in  detail,  what  is  expressed  in  Hiese  r^ 
markabte  writings  concerning  the  present  and  the 


:preBsed 
fnture. 


'  Tbe  thT«t  woT^g  reTcmd  lobjhimMir  (elfin  this  place,  makeii  it  ceruinly  more 
Id  be  pmiogiie  lo  liii  Commenlu^  on  the  prab^le  that  the  title  niiiDnif,  Klreadj  ex- 
ApocUTpee.  natnel^ ;  Tiis  Commenlar;,  udng,  led  him  to  the  explicuioni  which 
tlie  Concordiaa  Veierii  ac  Nori  Tetiamea-  there  oci-ur.  then  that  lie  hod  been  led 
ti,  aod  the  Piallerium  decern  Chotdanitn,  by  those  explications  so  to  desijfnate  thif 
are  certsinij  ^nnine.  In  rarerenee,  how-  order  of  raDleoiplatiTei.  Next  oi-cur,  par-. 
OTV,  10  the  Commentarj  on  Jeremiah  and  ticularly  in  the  Commenlarj'  on  laaiih,  M 
luiah,  mj  own  opinion  woold  be  con-  they  do  not  in  Jonchim^  nndoilbtedlv 
BtmatOTj  of  the  snipiciona  expressed  by  gennine  woriu,  certaia  pniphecice,  whicB 
Bagethfdt.  Tbeao  hooka  are  not  dtsd  nem  lo  b*Te  arisen  poat  .^kam.  f^e 
fai  ibe  Btt  KJTea  by  Joachim  himself,  al-  sereDth  contains  the  remanabte  pasaage 
llwogh  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  par-  concerning  Amalric  of  Bena,  ReTelatian, 
portt  M  hare  been  written  in  the  yemr  S:  9,  thas  interpnted:  give  Almerieiia 
1197,  and  iba  Commentary  OD  the  Apoca-  aive  al)<(iiia  alius  in  Ugnria  doctornag- 
Ijpae,  to  wtiidi  the  above-mentioned  pro-  nns  fuent,  qui  detcxerit  prorandnm  sden- 
togne  belongs,  was  composed  in  the  year  tiae  saecntaris,  cnm  tcgio  ilU  adeo  infeecrlt 
I  SCO.  HoTMTer,  in  the  preface  to  hit  errotiboa  drcnmpoaitai  re^ionet,  nt  de  bti- 
Halterinni  decen  Cbonlamm,  ba  men-  jntmodi  lociutia  M  lamiii  ina  mater  eecle- 
tioiu  odW  thoae  three  works  as  belonging  aia  tabeacat-  Page  SB,  CoL  3,  the  predio- 
to  one  whole.  The  prediction  of  two  new  tions  coaeeraing  Ui«  power  of  tbe  Uongtdt ; 
Olden  of  ntODki,  who  ibonld  appear  for  bow  the  Tanan  woold  torn  their  ariM 
die  gloriScaiion  of  the  dmrch  in  ths  last  againat  the  Mnhammedana.  To  be  aare, 
timea,  and  which  were  lapposed  to  be  fal-  the  spniioni  duuscter  of  loch  single  pas-  . 
filled  in  the  Dominican  uid  Frandacaii  aageiisiioevideiteaof  Ifaeapnrioiunttsiof 
orila*,eerBiiily  doM  itot  wamwt  na  to  m-  ibe  entire  work,  in  whkb,  moreover,  tba 
HMain  the  niapicion,  at  once,  that  they  current  ideal  or  Joachim  may  eautlj  be 
were  of  iMer  origin  1  for  the  contemplo-  dincemed:  and  in  the  Commentary  on 
tin  lift  of  mooaaiicbm  wm  aaaomlly  re-  Jeremiah,  we  also  Giti  manv  ainde  paa- 
gMdedl^^dibot  Joacfaimaa  tbehio^t  tagea  which  doirat  lavor  the  hypothesis  of 
et  all ;  and  a  reootation  of  that  mode  of  in  hayinc;  been  compoied  at  some  later 
lile  eonld  not  but  appear  to  him  as  one  of  period,  Wonid  a  Franciscan,  instead  of 
Ac  csacntial  marks  of  the  glory  of  the  last  referring  all  to  the  two  mendicani  ordera, 
aga  of  the  ehnrch.  Bnt  then  again,  the  have  so  eipresied  himself  as  on  page  86  :  . 
idea  of  a  doable  order  of  monks  presented  In  tcrtio  vero  statn  retorqnendnm  est  lo- 
cord,  — of  an  tnm  ad  Cisterciencea  et  alioc  (atnrosrelsi- 
i  antichristi  minam  mnltipli- 
Page  liSl,  ilie  snccessor  of 
<n  of  the  naiiona  ;  an  order  whiiJi  Celcstin  is  compared  with  Herod  the  Great, 
■hoald  repmient  the  highest  Johennean  and  a  persecution  of  the  spiriliiaU  intsffi- 
■(age  of  the  contemplative  lOa,  Thus,  no  gaitia,  proceeding  from  him,  is  predicted : 
doobt,  it  may  be  explained  that,  even  with-  l>esignat  Hcrodes  tammam  pontidcem 
out  being  a  prophM,  be  might  hit  on  the  post  Coelestinnm  fntnmm,  qnicnnqM  lit 
iboDght  of  skelcning  fbrdi  a  pidnre  of  two  llie.  It  is  easy  to  see  bow  Joachim,  writ- 
such  ordere;  tinea  we  And  something  like  ing  near  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Celeatia, 
this  in  the  writings  wbidi  andonbtedly  be-  might  have  been  led  by  bin  typical  expoai- 
long  to  him.  Bnt  still,  many  descriptions  tionji,  flights  of  imagitiation,  atHl  hia  tone 
of  (tie  Frandscana  are  too  striking  not  to  of  character,  to  pivdict  inch  things  of 
excite  the  stispidon  that  they  have  been  Celestin's  snccessor ;  bnt  it  is  difflcolt  to 
fMsted  in  by  some  Frandscan ;  as,  for  ex-  believe,  that  a  man  beloi^ng  to  oiw  of  the 
ample,  CominetiiaT.  in  Jerem.,  p.  81,  tbe  two  monkish  orden,  afkerward*  InwMHI 
pnatitama  and  Ibe  ardo  mimmoK;  and  die  Tbird,  woaU  be  m  deiignatod. 
tbewBTin  wUehthaaaAacexpreaMiUm'  '     " 
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In  his  commentary  6a  the  pnqihet  Jeremiali,'  Joachim  cotnpliues  of 
the  exactiims  of  the  Roman  church :  "  The  whole  vorkt  is  pdluted 
with  this  evil.  There  is  no  city  nor  village  where  the  church  does 
not  posh  her  benefices,  collect  her  revenues.  Everywhere  aba  will 
bare  prebends,  endless  iocames.  0  Grod,  how  long  dost  tiion  delav 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  which  cries  to  thee  from  beneath 
the  altar  of  the  Gaiutol  V*  He  calls  Uie  church  of  Rome^  Qie  house 
of  the  courtezan,  where  all  practise  simony,  all  are  stained  and  pol- 
luted ;  where  the  door  is  thrown  open  to  every  one  who  knocks.  He 
speaks  against  the  legates,  who  travel  about  the  provinces,  impudently 
preach,  acquire  benefices  and  prebends,  snatch  to  themselrea  the  dig- 
nity of  the  prelates.  He  com[Jaitis  of  (he  deification  of  the  Roman 
church:  "  Some  have  so  exalted  the  church  in  Rome,"  says  be,* 
**  that  a  man  was  held  up  as  a  heretic,  who  did  not  viMt  the  thresb- 
<Ad  of  Peter.  Their  gtulty  mistake  lay  in  this,  that  tbej  bid  men 
viut  the  holy  material  t«m[ue,  when  the  truA  is,  that  in  every  place 
everv .ChristJan  is  a  tem^e  of  God,  if  he  leads  a  good  life."s  He 
speaks  a^inst  indulgences  dispensed  from  Rome :  "  Many  place  so 
much  confidence  in  the  absolutioo  oi  the  chur<di,  as  never  oooe  to 
think  that  they  need  to  leave  off  sinninff ;  but  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
in  all  mamier  of  wickedness."  He  is  full  of  zeal  against  the  proud 
and  fleshly-living  cardinals  and  prelates.'  He  predicts  a  divine  judg- 
ment on  the  Roman  curia,  because  litigious  processes  and  exactiooa 
were  worse  in  tiiat  court  than  in  all  other  judicatories.''  He  announces 
that  Christ  is  about  tograsp  the  scourge,  and  drive  sellers  and  bayets 
out  of  ^6  temple.  He  does  not  stop  with  accusations  against  tbe 
church  of  Rome,  bat  attacks  also  the  prevuling  oormptian  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  church.  "  The  church  rf  Peter,"  says  he,  "  the  chnic^ 
of  Christ,  which  was  once  full,  is  now  empty :  for,  although  she  now 
seems  full  of  people,  yet  they  are  not  her  people,  but  strangers.  They 
are  not  her  sous,  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  but  the  sons 
(^  Babylon.  What  fffofits  the  name  of  Christ,  where  the  power  is 
wanting  ?  The  chnreh  is,  as  it  were,  widowed :  there  are  but  few  or 
no  bishops,  who,  to  save  the  flocks,  expose  themselves  a  prey  to  tbe 
wolves.  Every  man  seeks  his  own,  and  not  the  thin^  of  Jesus  Quist."  * 
"  Where,"  says  be,i "  is  there  more  contention,  more  fraud,  more  vice 
and  ambition  than  among  the  clergy  of  our  Lord  ?  Therefore  most 
ment  begin  &om  the  house  of  the  lard,  and  the  fire  go  forth 
his  sanctuary,  to  consume  it,  in  order  that  the  others  may  pei^ 
oeive  what  will  be  done  with  them,  when  he  spares  not  even  his  sJa- 

'  Page  61.  *  Fnelalos  et  cardiiulei  tap«[t>e  canul- 

'  A  pUf  on  wordi :   O  Deus,  qnoDsqae  iterqne  Tivenlei.    Commait  in  Jerem.  p. 

BOO  vindicw  sauguinem  innocenum,  tub  363. 

tltui  clamaDtiDLQ  Romuii  CapiuUi,  immo  '  TranHMDdit  ptf$le  piMlorium  <!aiic- 

Cu>itoUi  ?  bu  coriu  in  colamniiMu  Iitibn»  et  qiu«iti- 

^Page  as.  biu  eztorqnendu.    Connwnt  in  K«»i»»~ 

•  Pua  108.  p-  3B. 

*  Qua  iDritabant  ad  tampluni  uncinm  '  D«  cMKOidik  noii  et  Tcteria  t«)itam«iiC^ 
niatariale  arganntar,  auia  in  looa  omni  qui-  p.  M,  tbotefore  ia  a  wriliiig  undoabMdlj 
libet  duialianiu  lanplam  Dei  eK,  dommo-  geonioe. 

do  boMa  iMiat  TIM  MiM.  *I>.cp.5a. 
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smg  childreD."  Of  the  Bomnh  ehardi,  to  which  he  freqtten^  appfietf 
_  tiie  name  Babykn,  he  Mja,  "  She  should  not  plume  braaelf  nnia  her 
&ith,  when  ihe  denies  the  Lord  by  her  works." '  He  is  fimd  tn  mail- 
ing the  coarse  of  historr ;  particuWlj  the  hiator;  of  the  papacy.  He 
describee^pe  Leo  the  Sintb  as  the  represeDtati?e  of  a  refiwming  tei^ 
deoej  in  tiie  chorch."  Pope  PaschaJis  the  Second  he  represents  as  the 
traitor  of  the  chnrch,  who  had  i«duced  her  to  serntnde.'  He  aconses 
tite  popes  of  conDiving  at  wickedness  in  order  to  gain  temporal  adran- 
tages  nom  priseee,  and  of  having  made  themselres  alares  to  princes, 
because  they  wished  to  rule  by  sec^ar  power.  "  After  the  popes  began 
to  contend  witii  worldly  princes,  and  to  be  intent  on  reigning  over  Uiem 
by  woridly  pride,  they  have  been  obliged  ever  nnoe  the  time  (^  pope 
Paachalis  to  fall  beneath  them.  Their  suooesaon,  down  to  the  present 
time,  hare  sacrificed  the  hberties  of  tiie  chmvh  to  the  Oerm&n  mon* 
archs ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  temporal  tlungs,  have  tolerated  many  an 
cdeDce  in  the  church  of  Qod.  Beoanse  they  perceived  that  the  tem- 
poral tiling  after  which  they  Ituted  belonged  to  the  B(»aan  empire, 
they  were  willing  rather  to  ilo  homi^^  for  a  while  to  secnlar  pnnoes, 
than  to  go  agunst  the  stream."*  "  Althonf^,"  Bays  he,"  *'  the  seoo- 
Ur  princes  Inre  wrested  many  thiiUB  by  vicdence  from  tiie  church,  as 
for  example  the  Kingdom  cf  tjie  Sicihes  ;  and,  although  they  hinder 
the  freedom  of  the  chnrch,  yet  even  the  popes  themselves  have  wrestod 
many  tlutigs  from  the  pnnoea,  which  they  never  should  have  longed 
after  nor  taken.  And  as  every  man  seeks  his  own,  force  ia  met  by 
force ;  die  church  attacks  the  state,  the  greedy  prelates  receive  not 
the  word  <£  Christ,  "  Bender  unto  Cesar,  the  things  that  are  Cesar's  ;'* 
thns  the  old  boitlea  wiil  bttrit,  and  Ae  pope  will  not  only  bng  after 
temporal  tlungs,  as  belon^g  to  him,  but  also  ^ter  spiritoal  things, 
which  do  not  belong  to  him  (1^  sense  is,  he  will  arrogate  to  himself 
all  spiritnal  authority,  even  that  which  does  not  bel(»ig  to  him).  Thns 
will  it  oome  to  pass,  that  he  will  seat  lumself  in  the  temple  of  God, 
and,  as  a  god,  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  that  is,  above 
the  authority  ctf  all  prelates."'  In  the  commentary  on  Ismh,  he 
remarks :  "  When  the  chair  of  Peter  drew  the  temporal  sword  in 
compliance  with  a  fbrtndden  amtutaon,  and  his  sons,  like  cattle  for  the 
slau^ter,  exposed  themselves  to  doubtful  chances,  he  conudered  not 
what  the  Scriptures  say, '  He  that  takes  the  sWord  shall  peri^  by 
the  sword.' 1    It  is  the  incredolity  of  human  weakness,"  says  he,* 

'  In  J«rem.  p.  IS.  eotnmealaTj  on  Jcmnuli ;  u  Henry  the 

'  Ut  ambalArent  in  noritate  ipiricu  la  .  Sixih  u  tliera  <^ted  Kcondiu. 

cMiae  Tireous.  *  Id  Jeremiah,  p.  330. 

'  Sea  aboTB,  p.  1,  f.    Compen  alao  flw  *  In  Jerem.  p.  310. 

oommentar;  on  Ae  apocalf pM,  p.  7 :   In  ■  San  tantam  *ns  Bomanag  praesea  exi- 

■empore  ecclMiae  (jninto  et  maxime  a  die-  get  qiuai  lemporalia  (it  ahouid  doulilleu 

btu    Ucnnd   prtnii   imperaloiia  Alanun.  read;    temponlia  quasi  ina],  led  ctiam 


BBndanl  principal,  qoi  chriitiani  aplcitoalia,  quae  non  laa.    L. 

_ ,   qui  pruDO  Ttdobaomi  Tcnaikri  *  Utn  pro  tefreiua  ambilkmi    . 

denun,  deterio*  praegentibu  qnaeaiernat  hilntu  temporalem  riadiom  exemit, 

...     .  _       ___.__i ,.   .     _  »  eTentfcna doWi«, vef  " 


1,'et.C; 


UbcRoieiii  eccteaiae  n,  qnaotom  ad  eot  p«r-  iom  eTentTboa  doHiK,  velnt  otm  ocdaionii 

tinat,  abttoliaae  rweenDtar.    It  ia  noticeable  exponit,  non  lerolTena  animo  qnod  icrip. 

that  Henij  Ibe  £lfth  it  nfemd  to  aa  pri-  tnra  pneloqiutar,  p.  T. 

■HieoAaobeJaalmTidaiignBtddiiiihs  *Ia  J«nm.p.aTO. 
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"  which  leads  the  popes  to  [^e.  more  confidence  in  men  than  in 
€od ;  and  hence  it  luippens,  b;  a  just  jadgment,  Aa.t  destniction  eoioet 
from  the  very  quarter  where  the;  looked  for  help.  Sorely,  when  w« 
torn  onr  eje  to  the  root  of  this  evil,  it  mast  be  plun  to  as  that  the 
ehurch,  fonoded  upon  the  lowly  Chrut,  ought  to  keep  (u-  frotn  pride ; 
and  she  has  reason  to  fear,  ^hai  if  she  strives  after  earthly  riches, 
fiieee  will  finally  be  driven  away  like  chafi*  before  the  vrind.  The 
ohnrch  onfffat,  in  these  tames,  when  she  is  oppressed  by  those  of  her 
own  housuiold,  to  place  her  e<Hifidence,  not  in  woridly  goods,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.  If  believing  princes  have  offered  some  ^fla  to 
ifae  poor  Christ,  still,  the  s|Hritaid  oiAer,  waxen  &t  wiA  abundance, 
mnst  not  ^ve  themiielTes  np  to  pride ;  but  rather  distribute  their 
BuperflnoDB  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  the  ^anta,  who  have  helped 
to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  (the  high  prelates,  by  whom  the  seciuar- 
iiatjon  of  the  church  is  promoted).  QoXd  was  brought  to  Christ,  that 
he  mi^t  have  the  means  of  fleeing  to  Egypt ;  myrrh  was  offered  him, 
as  if  in  allnsi<«  to  lus  death ;  incenae,  that  he  might  praise  Ood,  aot 
that  he  mi^t  rise  np  agunst  Herod,  or  &11  as  a  harden  upon  Pharaoh ; 
not  that  he  mig^t  give  himself  up  to  sensual  deUgbts,  or  reward  bene- 
fits  received  with  ingratitude.  TbB  vioegerents  of  Christ,  in  these 
latter  times,  care  noting  for  the  incense  ;  they  seek  only  the  gold ;  in 
order  that,  with  great  Babyl<Hi,  they  may  mingle  the  golden  goblets, 
and  pollute  th^  followers  with  their  own  uncleanlinesB."  "  Because 
the  cardinals,  priests,  and  difierent  orders  of  the  clergy,  who  at  present 
are  very  seldom  fiidlowera  of  the  lowly  Christ,  use  the  goods  of  the 
churches  in  the  service  ■  of  their  lasts ;  ^erefore  the  princes  of  the 
world,  who  behold  the  disgrace  of  the  sanctuary,  stretch  out  tJieir  hands 
to  the  proper^  of  the  church,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  render 
a  service  to  the  Most  High." '  "  Hie  church,"  says  he,'  "  can  and 
could  retire  into  solitude,  lead  a  spiritual  life,  abide  in  oommanioQ 
with  Christ,  her  bridegroom  ;  and  throng  her  love  to  him  she  would 
become  mistress  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  no  longer  be  subject  to  pay 
quitrent.  But,  alas !  in  loving  the  triendship  of  secolar  princes, 
and  grasping  without  shame  after  earthly  incomes,  she  is  humiliated, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  she  lowered  herself  down  to  such  fiunili&rity 
and  oonoupificence."  Aa  Joachim  believed  the  popes  were  paving  the 
way  fi>r  the  overthrow  of  their  own  povrer,  by  seeking  to  hold  it  op 
wi^  worldly  props,  instead  of  confiding  solely  on  the  power  of  (rod,  so 
ho  looked  upon  it  as  one  evidence  of  the  weakness  Uiey  had  brought 
upon  themselves,  that  they  must  in  the  twelfth  century  so  often  seek  a 
refiige  in  fVance.  He  warns  them  "  to  see  to  it,  lest  that  French 
power  might  prove  to  them  a  broken  reed." 

Joaclum  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  essential  matter  of  an  inward,  Hving 
Christianity ;  and  hence  he  decried  that  confidence  in  externals,  which 
tended  to  render  men  secure  in  their  mns,  and  to  draw  them  away 
from  true  penitence.  "  Many  of  the  laity,"  says  he,»  "  expect  to  be 
saved  by  the  offerings  of  the  priests  and  the  prayers  of  the  regular 

1  Ib  EMism,  p.  S8.  .  ■  Ja  Jertm,  p,  M.  >L.c.p.lOt.  . 
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judsunt  ok  the  ooERnmo  ohdbioh.  2S6 

4derg]r,  even  -wlule  they  ff.m  thenuelves  ap  to  nn.  Bnt  is  run  look 
tiieytoBaeh  gods  for  help.  Their  inceDM  is  fm  abommatdon  to  God."' 
**  That  which  is  repreeented  outwardly  in  the  BBcramentB,"  aaya  he^ 
"  cu  be  of  no  Baving  benefit  vhat^var  to  a  man  if  in  his  duly  hetione 
be  does  not  strire  to  lire  oonfonnablj  to  vhat  ia  t^us  outwardly  reprd- 
flented.  "  For  why  wast  thoa  baptiKed  onto  Ghriat,  if  thou  wilt  not 
be  pnie  ?  Why  art  Uion  buried  in  baptiBm,  if  thoa  wilt  oontinae  to 
hre  in  nn  ?  Why  doat  thoo  partake  of  the-  body  of  Christ,  tiiat  wag 
<^red  for  thee,  u  thou  are  not  willing  to  die  for  Chtist,  if  it  be  neoeft- 
saryT"  The  aaonmeato,  Ihen,  do  nothing  for  those  that  abuse  them; 
they  benefit  thoee  only  who  so  lire  as  Hie  aaorameats  signify."' 
Against  aancliaionioas  monks  he  says :  *  "  They  pass  enrrent  for  liviDC 
men  with  those  yrbs  are  oamal  and  oamally  minded,  those  who  look 
merely  on  the  ontrade,  the  rimble  appearance,  and  cannot  sea  the  idols 
wMuB.  Thns,  they  allow  tfaemielTes  to  be  deeeired,  pr»Be  and  extol 
these  miserable  creatores,  m  whom  there  is  noUiing  to  praise,  and 
bope  fut  Ote  Suweness  of  ttmr  sins  throagh  the  merita  of  those  whose 
sools  at  the  end  of  the  present  life  siiik  to  perdition."  Concenuog 
ftedJy  representations  <^  the  divine  Bebg,  he  aa^ :  "  A  Qod  like  this 
ia  Dot  the  Ood  of  belierers,  bat  of  nnheheTers,  an  idoIatrooB  image  of 
die  haman  mind  and  notCkxl."^  The  jealouues  sabnsting  between 
tbe  (Ufierent  ranks  m  the  ohorch,  and  the  different  orders  of  monka, 
seemed  to  him  most  directly  at  variance  with  tliat  pattern  of  the 
apostolic  chnroh  which  was  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  "  In  those 
times,"  says  he,  "  there  were  manifold  foima  of  life  cnresponding  to 
^ferent  gradations  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  all 
mm  onited  together  in  the  organism  <£  the  body  of  Christ,  as  huv 
menniBg  parts  tf  one  whole."* 

Joactim  agreed  with  Hildegard  in  amwonoing  a  terrfltle  jndgment 
that  was  etmmg  upon  the  oormpted  chnroh,  from  which,  however,  atM 
was  to  emerge  purified  and  refined.  It  was  also  a  characteristio 
pmnt  in  the  prophetioal  }aotore  which  floated  befbre  his  imagination, 
that  the  secular  power  was  to  comlnne  with  tiie  heretical  sects  in 
ennbating  the  chorch.  As  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  name  "  Patar 
renes,"^  was  a  popular  and  onrrent  name  aj^Ued  to  sects,  so  the 


m  ipii  mmk  com*  eordia  TNwit  et 

M  dii  CM  wtiBnn^  *  Qoam  nro  long*  lit  omnii  modenw 

tio  eM  milil,hok>-  mIigio»fiKma«cde«iHpiimi(iTie,aoipio 

nilitlomlniii  K^ratw  eM«  d»-  inialligipol«it,qDodill>uiouoki*etftTui> 

moiutiiat.  geliilaa,  doetoTM  et  lirmiet,  et  i^DtM 

'Id  AjMcalTpc  p.  91.  titMncoiUiiMiitametcoiniigMosvelBliQniu 

*  licM  haec  oduU  in  Memncnto  fldeli-  cortex  nudi  Fnaici  dinii*  tamen  ceUaUi 
bos  dM>  lint,  DOB  poteat  tun«a  tenara  QI^  maiuionnin  conjngcbat  in  uaata  el  cod- 
nin  id  oxplere  Madeat  tnoriboft,  quod  u-  janctis  memlnaram  spAciebiu  effldebai  <x 
enminti  nmilttmlo  docM  CMe  tanaodmii.  omnibiu  nnnm  cotpiu.  Kane  »aiem  alibi 
Nod  igitar  ncnmenui  confenint  aliqnid  oorpas  et  membra,  lingnla  pro  teiptis,  non 
aUiteBtibiueii,«edhia,qaiitaiFivaQt,qiio-  pro  aliii  mnC  ralliriUL  L.  c  p.  71. 
nodo  ncrameuta  tigniflnnl.  i  SeeaboTe,p.  »e,MidlliepasMgeatli»r« 

*  L.  c  p.  T8.  dtsd. 

*  Dent,  qui  tali*  Ut,  non  tat  Deiu  Sdeli- 


,  Google 
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PatareDea,  aecording  to  hini,  were  to  be  the  instrument  for  the  flx»' 
enticm  of  the  divine  judgment,  —  forenmners  of  the  antichrist,  fhnn 
whom  the  latter  himself  was  to  proceed ;  —  a  king,  and  probably,  in 
conjunction  wit}i  him,  a  blse  pope  also.  A  pope,  sprin^g  up  filom 
among  the  Patarenes,  and  armed  witii  a  seeming  power  of  working 
nuracles,  would  league  himself  witti  the  antichrist  of  &.«  secular 
power  in  the  attack  on  the  church,  and  star  up  the  latter  against  the 
nithful,  as  Simon  Magua  is  B»d  to  have  mcited  Xero  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  tlie  Chriatdana.'  He  was  inclined  to  represent  the  antichrist 
as  an  incarnation  of  Satan,  through  whom  the  great  enemr  of  all  good 
would  seek  to  accomplish  ag^nst  the  church  what  he  had  hitherto 
attempted  in  run.  AH  the  pre^ous  machinations  of  Satan  against 
the  chnrch  were  but  a  preparation  For  this  final  attack,  in  which  all 
preceding  wickedness  was  to  be  concentrated  ;  in  which  Satan,  foresee- 
ing the  last  judgment  sear  at  band,  would  expend  his  rage  in  a  last 


desperate  e^rt.> 

jlte  house  of  Hohenstaufen  hold  a  prominent  place  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  judgment  that  waa  to  come  upon  the  seculariied  church. 


In  the  details,  we  meet  with  a  great  deal  which  is  vague  and  self- 
eoutradictory  ;  moreorer,  it  admits  of  a  qnestira  whether  his  precBo- 
tions  at  this  pimit  may  not  hare  been  interpolated,  so  as  to  agree 
with  the  isBue  of  erents.^  When,  in  ^e  year  1197,*  at  the  particular 
inritation  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Sixtii,  he  wrote  his  commentary 
on  the  prophet  Jereimah,  he  expresses  himself  in  one  plaoe'  as  uneer^ 
tun  whether  or  not  another  emperor  would  yet  intervene  between  him 
and  his  heirs.*  Such  an  mtervening  emperor  did  in  fiu;t  come  in, 
after  the  death  of  Henry,  in  the  same  year.  -  He  foretold,  though  with- 
out intimating  that  the  event  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  !Prederic  the 
Second  would  remain  under  the  tutelage  of  his  motiier  Constantia, 
and  that  —  if  the  Roman  see  did  not  care  to  preserre  for  him  the 
empire  which  another'  would  make  himself  master  of — he  would 
stand  fortii  as  ruler  and  pour  out  upon  the  church  a  mortal  p<»Boa.* 

'  In  Jerem.  p.  123.    The  tecta  bbomm  *  Commentar.  In  Jerem.  p.  3S.. 

dniMkoonun  et haeretiaornm, qnonuD  at-  *L.c.p.M.    HeMTBtoluiii:  Etjiffum 

potent  miilidiriitDi,«tlbnitanpuiidopap&  patiii  tm  tIx  ponlUice)  potuenmt  portara 

erilMjJDtuctfiiltiiiintichiiiloreipDblieaei  et  minimiu  digituEniu  Inmbii  MtgnMiior 

and  p.  143,  we  And.  M  the  leTeiith  and  lut  paCria  tul. 

pcnenitor  of  the  church,  the  anddiriataB,  '  Utram  int«r  BenHmm  hnDc  ct  haera- 

rex  PaUnmonun.  dem  alini  tnij^  illl  videbnnt,  qui  ■apere- 

'  Et  idendam,  anod  in  primit  tcmpori-  ntnC    L.  c.  p.  Sfl. 

bm  pnwliatoi  eat  diabotns  in  membiii  hum,  '  Olho  the  Fonith. 

in  extremtovflro  temporiboa  proeliabitnr  In  '  L.  e.  p.  19S.    Snh  nomine  vidnae  tanrit 

illo,  qui  erit  capnl  et  primiu  omninm  re-  conaortcm  taun  ComitaDtiHn,  cojui  pnpU- 

proDoram,  in  quo  at  habitalrit  ipecialiiu  ao  Ini  filini  erit.    Poto  qooqtie,  li  RomaDa 

rf  fai  Tan  proprio  pet  wiprani,  at  malum,  tedes  poat  te  de  mann  calnmoialorit  |>a«it« 

qnod  princepa  daemonaSi  neqniTit  explere,  acceaaorii  t^nam  tiberara  oigleicerit,  rena 

qMe  qnui  iB>gnn(  et  polani  expleat  in  fn-  vice  papilloa  mntatoa  in  raolom  mper 

rore  tbrthndinU  aaM.    In  the  concordia  eam  mortalla  venena  difAm^t    He  (an 

130^  3.  that,  nnder  him.  the  laitiginm  imperialo 

'  In  d»  commentan  on  luinh,  p.  4,  ii  woald  decline.  proCendelnr  rfla  ^at,  qoul 

dted  a  Tattdninm  SilTeatri  de  Fraderieo  rita  regit  in  SO  anat*.    He  annonncea.  In 

Secnndo,  et  ^ni  poaterii :  Erit  in  iniidiii  the  jear  1197,  the  penecntlon  proceeding 

tponaae  agni,  qnam  praeanlM  dilaniant  et  from  ihe  Holwnjlanfen  honae  againit  the 
abtatbent 
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Bometimes  the  year  1200,  scnaetimea  1260,  ia  mentioned  as  one  whioli 
ironld  oonstitate  an  epoch  in  hiatoiy. 

Joachim,  as  we  have  b^,  was  an  opponent  of  the  prevuling  dialeo- 
tic  tendency  in  theology.  Hence  the  latter  days  of  the  chnroh,  when 
it  should  hare  come  forth  Verified  ont  of  the  refining  process,  appeai^ 
ed  to  him  as  a  time  of  aU-Batisfying  contemplation,  taking  the  place  of 
that  learning  which  dwells  on  the  letter  and  finite  conceptjons  of  the 
mtdentandrng,  when  the  inspiration  of  love,  that  meditation  on  divine 
tilings  which  can  solve  all  problems,  would  follow  an  imperfect,  fra^ 
mentary,  conceptoal  knowledge.  Connected  with  this  is  a  division  of 
the  (Cerent  periods  of  revelation  and  of  history,  which  from  this  time 
mward  recnrs  repeatedly  under  various  phases,  —  a  division  conform- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Although,  by  virttie  of  their  essen- 
tial nni^,  all  the  three  persons  ever  wou  together,  and  somewhat 
belonging  properly  to  each  person  is  to  be  found  in  every  period,  yet, 
at  the  same  tune,  in  relation  to  the  distinction  of  persons,  tiie  predom- 
inant activity  of  some  one  amount  the  three  b  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  the  measure  of  three  principal  periods.  The  times  of  the 
Old  I'eatament  belong  especially  to  Ood  the  Father ;  in  it,  God  revealed 
tdmself  as  the  Almighty,  by  signs  and  wonders ;  next,  followed  the 
tnoes  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  God,  as  the  Word,  revealed 
himself  in  his  wisdom,  where  the  Btrivmg  after  a  comprehensible  knowl- 
edge of  mysteries  jwedominatea ;  the  last  times  belong  to  the  Holy 
Sprit,  when  the  fire  of  love  in  contemplation  will  predonunate.^  As 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  answers  to  God  the  Father,  the  letter 
of  the  New  Testament  more  especially  to  the  Son,  so  the  spiritoal 
ondeiBtanding,  which  proceeds  from  bom,  answers  to  the  Holy  spirit.* 
As  all  things  were  created  by  the  Father  throngh  the  Son ;  so  in  tha 
Hcjy  Spirit,  as  love,  all  were  to  find  their  com^etion.3  To  the  woric- 
ing  of  the  Father,  —  po^er,  fear,  ffuth,  more  especially  correspond  ; 
to  the  working  of  the  Son,  —  humility,  truth,  and  wisdom ;  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Holy  Sprit,  —  love,  joy,  and  freedom.*  In  connection  with 
Oils  must  be  conffldered  the  way  in  wluch  he  contemplates  the  three 
aposUes  —  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  —  as  representatives  of  the  three 
periods  in  the  process  of  ^e  development  of  the  church.  John  repre- 
sents the  contemplative  bent,  and  as  he  labored  where  Peter  and  Paul 

Romiih  durch,  in  64  uinai  deCerioi«a  pri-  duct,  in  Apocaljpt.  p.  13. 
oribo.').  Lap.  331,  '  Ul  lilei«  tesuioienti  priora  proprielata 
■  The  woidi  in  John  5:17,  according  to  qnadom  limilitadinif  viaelnr  perdnen  kd 
the  Vnlgmte:  "  FUar  meoa  osqne  modo  patrem,  liters  tesUunenti  noTi  pertineni  >d 
opentnr,  et  ego  operor,"  ha  expUins  as  fol-  nlinm,  ita  spirilalti  intslligeniia,  quM  pro- 
Iowa  :  "  Till  now  the  Father  hu  wortcd ;  redil  ex  ntraqne,  ad  tpirilura  unetnnx.  I* 
from  henceforth  I  work."    When  accused  c.  p.S. 

of  Trilheiani  on  this  acconnt,  he  retaliated  ■  Qnoniam  ttcnt  a  patre  omnia  innt  «t 

braccajiinithis  opponenu  orSabellianigm  :  per  fllinm  omnia,  ita  et  in  spiriln  iBneto, 

Kon  sttendenles,  quod  aicnt  vera  in  person-  qni   eit  faritaa  Del,  conanmmanda  idiiI 

is  proprietaa  eat  et  in  eaaentia  nnitas,  ita  nnirena.    In  Apocatjps.  p.  B4. 

qnaedani  rint,  qnae  propter  proprietatcm  '  Vonnnlla  ipeciabus  attribnantar  patii, 

penonanim    propria    adscrlbnntnr    pntri,  ileati  potentia,timor  et  fides,  noennllaflUa, 

qnaedam,  qnae  proprie  adscribantur  filio,  at  hnmilltas,  veritu  et  sapientia,  nonilnll* 

'     1,  qnae  proprie  spiritni  rancto,  et  apirilni  sancto,  at  caritai,  gattdinin  et  Ubu> 

--•er  anitatem  eMentiae  ip«ainet  taa.    L.c.  p.  4S. 
r  TefenntBT  ad  Mnnet.    latro- 
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bad  aln&dj  bud  Oie  foondation,  and  mmred  Hbe  other  aposQea,  m 
the  Jobannean  contemplative  period  would  be  the  last  times  of  Um 
chordi,  corresponding  to  the  age  of  tlie  Holy  Sprit.  As  the  Father 
revealed  himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Son,  after  the  oomplo- 
tioQ  of  the  Old,  introduced  the  New  ;  so  this  relatuHi  oorrespooda  to 
that  of  Paul  to  Peter ;  since  P&nl  did  not  labor  on  the  fbondadoa 
which  Feter  had  laid,  but  opened  for  himself  an  independent  field  oS 
action ;  and  as  then  the  completion  was  given  to  the  whole  by  John, 
ao  in  the  last  Johannean  period,  that  which  the  Son  beg^  will  be  ear* 
ried  to  its  completion  by  the  Holy  Spirit.*  Then  will  the  promiso  of 
the  Lord  be  fulfilled ;  that  he  had  yet  many  things  to  say  which  his  dis^ 
ei]des  Bould  not  then  bear ;  that  this  S{nrit  shoiSd  guide  into  all  Inrth. 
In  the  words  spoken  by  Christ  to  John  (John  21 :  23),  "  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  V  he  finds  an  intunatitm 
<^  &B  &ct  that  tJie  Johannean  period  would  be  the  last.*  He  says  of 
John,  "  What  he  himself  had  drunk  out  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  that  ha 
has  ^ven  the  chosen  to  drink ;  the  limg  water,  wluch  he  had  dmnk 
from  the  fountain  of  life ;  for  the  livmg  water  is  the  ^ly  Scriptorea, 
in  their  s^uHtual  sense,  which  was  not  written  wiUi  ink,  pen,  and  paper, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  book  of  man's  heart."* 
John  IS  the  representative  of  uie  contemplative,  as  Peter,  of  the  prac- 
tical tendency ;  the  latter  prefigures  the  clerical,  the  fbrmer  the  mo- 
uasde,  order.  When  Peter  (John  21 :  21)  sopposes  that  John  also 
was  to  be  a  martyr,  by  this  is  signified  the  jealousy  of  the  {n«ctical 
class  towards  the  ciKitempIative :  tiiey  reproach  the  latter  with  lead- 
ing so  easy  and  quiet  a  life,  and  taking  no  share  in  tbeir  toils :  they 
do  not  con^der  t^t  it  costs  quite  as  much  aelf-demal  to  homan  natare, 
patiently  to  wait  the  revelation  of  Qod,  and  to  ^ve  one's  self  up 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  thmga,  as  to  puime  bodily 
labor ;  to  sit  in  one  spot,  as  to  be  driven  about  in  a  mnltaplidty  of 
•mpbyments.  As  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  John  alone  remain- 
ed, BO  when  the  order  of  t^e  clergy  shall  hare  perished  in  martyr- 
dom, following  Christ,  in  the  last  conflict  w^  antichrist,  the  order  <tf 
the  contemplatiTe,  genuine  monks  shall  alone  remun,  and  the  eatire 
sucoesBioD  of  St.  Peter  pass  over  into  that.*  The  crder  of  gamine 
eontemplatives  and  sjuritalea,  prefigured  by  Jesua  himself,  mi^t  per- 
haps—  he  supposes,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse — be  al- 
ready eating  in  tite  germ;  bat  as  yet  it  could  not  be  observed, 
became  the  heginmnga  ^  a  new  creation  are  aier  wonf  to  he  obteure 

■EtilliicldiIigenurob«em,qQadq[uuida  MDctni,   oonsniiiinatnnu,   quae   Indiouk 

inUrP«lnim«tJoaimetniiitcrpaniturFau-  mat  et  raTuUn  a  Alio, 

loi,  tmM  IfBtm  darignat  p«noiuia  paiiu,  *  SignificMeiectoa  teniiitntai.    In  Apo- 

FuIbi  BIU,  Jauum  spiritni  Mucti,  eC  qnU  c«tvp».  p.  84.            '  Ib  ApoolTpa.  p.  3. 

Fauluiiion  wperMdittcaTit  a  principio  in  ^Beliaqnatur  wg  ilia  electonim,  qaae 

U(,  quae  Fetnu  fiudarit,  tundavit  aatem  dcaigoata  est  in  Joaana,  ad  qaam  oportet 

ipu  par  M  (et  luperaediflc&Tit  Jaoiinca),  tnuuire  totam   Petri   aDccesiiooein,   deS- 

nnigenilnm  Dei  patm  in  hoc  ip«o  dcaignu,  ciente  parte  ilia  laborkwa,  qoae  deueDaU 

qui  uoninmmato  reten  leatunento,  quod  eel    in  Petro,  dat>  nbiqoe   tranqaiilitale 

apcdalini  pcrtinebat  ad  patrem,  inchoavit  amaloribni  Chriati.     In  tempore  sewp* 

teitamancum  noTDm,  quod  apecUlioi  pcrti-  illo   silt  Dominni  nam  at  nomea   qna 

■M  ad  fciptom,  iBpvTeniet  antem  ipiritoi  annm.    L.  c  p.  77. 
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and  amtempfflfe;'  Hie  abbot  Joachim  waa  filled  with  that  same  idea, 
— .aa  idea  called  fortii  by  the  aotagonism  to  the  secularization  of  the 
ehuch,  —  vhich  had  ftened  many  serious  minds  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centariea,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  societies  of  the 
Waldenses  as  well  as  of  the  Fraociscana.  Aeoordingljr,  he  must  be  a 
jsophet  for  all  appeaxances  of  a  kindred  character. 

Each  of  the  three  ^eat  apostles  had  his  peculiar  gift  of  grace, 
conformable  to  the  peculiar  poattioD  wlucb  he  took  in  the  process  of 
the  development  of  the  church.  And,  as  this  process  was  thereby 
prefigured,  n  each  period  in  the  history  of  the  church  has  its  peculiar 
t^  of  grace,  bekm^g  to  this  peculiar  poeitioo.  We  should  not 
expect  to  find  ereiytbing,  therefore,  in  every  age.  Peter  repreaents 
Qie  power  of  iuth  which  worka  miraclee ;  Paul,  knowledge  ;  and  Jc^, 
oontemplatitm.* 

In  these  laat  timea  was  to  be  concentrated  every  divine  element 
Eroiu  the  eariier  periods.  The  planting  and  sowing  of  many  yean 
would  be  collected  together  at  one  point,  —  a  period,  tboogh  short  in 
compass,  yet  greatest  in  intrinsic  importance  in  reference  to  the  ful- 
ness of  grace  there  accumulated.'  In  the  first  period,  the  fathen 
lud  themselves  out  in  announcing  Gctd's  great  work  of  the  creation ; 
in  the  second,  it  was  the  eSbrt  of  the  Son  to  lay  the  ibundation  of 
hidden  wisdom.  When  man,  by  means  of  the  two  Testaments,  hsd  now 
eome  to  know  how  God  had  finished  all  things  in  wisdom,  what  still 
remuns  (for  the  third  age}  except  to  praise  God,  whose  works  are  so 
great.  The  Father  comes,  as  it  were,  when  &om  &e  things  that  an 
made  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Maker,  when  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  almighty  power  we  are  filled  with  reverence ;  the  Sm 
cornea  to  ns,  when  we  explore  into  the  depths  of  doctrine  in  the  dia- 
courses  of  him  who  is  the  Father's  wisdom.  The  Holy  Ghost  comes 
and  reposes  in  our  hearta,  when  we  taste  the  sweetness  of  hia  love,  so 
that  we  break  forth  into  songs  of  pnuae  to  God  rather  tiian  keep 
silence.*  Then  will  ensue  the  time  of  an  Easter  jubilee,  in  which  all 
mysteries  will  be  laid  open,  the  earth  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  any  longer  to  find  a  man, 
who  will  dare  deny  that  Chriat  b  the  Son  of  God.' .  The  Spirit  will 
stand  forUi  firee  firom  the  veil  of  the  letter.     It  is  the  gospel  of  the 

*  Qui  Tideli«et  ordo  prae  moltb  alili,  qnl  Olii  qui  pro  temporam  Tsrietate  dona  dif. 
pTHccMentnt  eani,  unabUif  et  praaclanu  tribuenda  partinr,  quid  UUg  axt^n«  illii  ax- 
itifn  limitcni  qaideni  ncoodi  itaiiu  initi-  pediat,  ita  nt  pro  tempore  existimandiuii 
■Ddni  at,  (i  tsmea  nsqae  adhoc  Don  est  in  lit,  quid  cai  praefenilur,  et  iltud  pro  tem- 
aliqnibBi  iniUaodiu,  quod  tameo  mihi  ad-  pore  magi*  eornni  quod  nlile  et  noa  qnod 
hne  non  conatA^fwa  iiatia  tempo-  dbKara  Mblinioa  jndieandam.    L.  e.  p.  SB. 

tf  rataiptaiilia  not.    In  ApocalTpa.  p.  83,  '  Etai  ipatidin  illina  eempons  brave  eriC, 

c,  1.  gratianun  tamen  copioiina  caeteris,  at  mnl- 

*  Etii  Petro,  apoatolornin  primo,  data  Ml  toram  annonim  segetea  conj^regcatnr  m 
pnen^ativa fldei  ad  fadcnda  signs  in  typo  nno.  'In  Apocalypi.  p.  B4. 

Mrnm,  qni  dati  innt  in  ftmdamenda  eccle-        '  Spiritas  aanctus  ad  corda  nostm  venire 

tiae,  non  ideo  tamen  puri  pendenda  est  et  reqnie«cei«  dicitnr,  cum  dulccdo  amorii 

daTis  identiae,  qoae  data  est  Paulo,  apof-  tyDii  quani   saavis  sit  dcgrutamaa,  ita  nt 

lolamm  noriaumo,  hand  dutunm  qain  in  [Kialleiv  magis  libeat,  qaam  a  Dei  lands 

tjpo  eonim,  qui  dandi  enut  in  fine  ad  in-  tacore.    L.  c  p.  SS. 
pBtudificaodam  acclwjam.    Horit  nampe       >  L  c  p.  9. 
VOL.  IT.                                              20 
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Spirit,  tiie  everlasting  gospel ;  for  the  gospel  of  &e  letter  is  bat 
tMnporary.' 

It  was  tiiia  doctrine  of  the  abbot  JoaeMm  which  was  afterwards 
apprehended  and  applied  in  so  many  difierent  ways ;  whieh  in  fiuit,  at 
a  later  period,  came  to  be  bo  interpreted,  bj  a  one-eided  mfionaliBtico- 
pantheistic  puty,  as  to  make  ChristJanitj'  itself,  which  was  considered 
out  a  trannent  fbnn  of  religious  development,  cease,  and  gire  place  to 
a  higher  position,  a  purely  inward  reli^on  of  the  Spirit,  conaisting  of 
some  intuition  of  (iod  that  no  longer  needed  an  intermediate  organ. 
Joachim  was  very  far  from  holding  Christianity  in  itself  to  be  a  trao- 
uent  form  of  the  manifestatiou  of  religion.     The  knowledge,  transcend- 
isg  all  doubt,  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  considered  indeed,  as 
we  have  Been,  as  something  distingruBhing  those  last  lames  of  the  Holy 
8j»rit;  he  taught  expres^y^  that  two  Testaments  only  were  to  be 
received ;  for  the  laet  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  fact  to 
serve  no  otJier  purpose  than  to  make  men  conscious  of  the  hidden 
spiritual  meaning  of  both  Testaments,  and  to  let  the  spirit  unfold  itself 
out  of  tlie  covering  of  the  letter.     Yet  at  the  same  lime  we  must 
admit  that  liie  ideal,  pantheistio  interpretation  above  mentioned,  found 
a  point  to  fix  upon  in  several  of  Joachim's  expressions ;  iar  instance, 
when  be  described  the  humility  of  self-debasement  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Son,  the  abiding  in  his  spiritual  exal- 
tation, the  purely  spiritual  revelation,  as  the  peculiari^  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  hence  assigned  the  advanced  position  of  perfect  freedom  to 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit;'  when  he  represented  that  position  aa 
ft  subordinate  one,  to  which  the  divine  must  be  brought  nigh,  by  the 
revelation  of  God  to  sense  in  the  incamaliCHi  of  the  Son,  and  by  the 
instrumentalitieB  corresponding  thereto ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  the  gpiritaleB,  who  needed  no  such  sensible  medium,  as  the  highest. 
**  Say  not,  I  have  no  teacher  to  explain  to  roe  in  detail  what  I  read. 
Where  the  Spirit  is  the  teacher,  a  little  spark  increases  to  an  immeas- 
urable flame,  and  because  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  amon^t 
ns,  and  he  who  by  reason  of  the  simplicity  of  his  esaence  was  invisible, 
dignified  man's  nature  by  appearing  vimbly  in  it,  so  he  would  be 
preached  by  vimble  men  under  the  veil  of  Uie  Word,  that  they  vrho 
were  unable  by  contemplation  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  essence,  might  through  visible  emblems  soar  upward   to   the 
exalted.     Sut  with  spiritoal  men  it  is  not  so:   but  the  purer  their 
hearts  are,  the  more  do  they  by  God's  invisible  operations,  which  are 
nearer  to  diem,  stretch  the  viuon  of  their  s^mtual  eyes  to  tiie  Creator 

'  Evangflliuiii  setcrtinin,  qnod   eat  in  qneDtiiu  filius  aHimUfttDr  ■qnae,  epiritiu 

ipiriln,  qnoniam  atiqne  evaogeliaoi,  qnod  Tcro  sftncHu  crebrius  igni,  niEi  qnto,  (laod 

Mt  in  liten,  temponle  egt,  dod  •etemani.  non  fecit  ipiritiu  (ftacins,  filins   aemeiip- 

In  Apocalyps,  p.  BS.  torn  exinHOivit,  fbrmun   ssrvi   Bccipiens, 

*  Hhsc  est  ctnu,  pro  qna  non  Iriii  te«(a-i  ipiritiu  lulem  sonctns,  de  quo  dicitur :  ubi 

ineDta,  ttA  dno  eisa  icribnntar,  qnonun  ipirilus,  ibi  liberuu,  neqnaqnam  eo   modo, 

ooncordla  nuiet  inteera.    L.  c.  p.  13,  qno  filial  humiliktos  eit,  >ed  in  msjestal* 

'Hiswordi:  EtqmaiqnaeuatnnigraTii  Klorias  aaae, non  usamla  nine  pemiailsit. 

Mt  et  hamilia  petit,  igtiia  oto  tevitata  ana  In  Apocaljpe.  p.  55. 
•d  anpciiora  recnnit,  qnid  eat,  qnod  &e- 
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oE  il]."i  Bnt  saclt  laogoago  merely  «zpna§es,  though  in  an  on/^ui 
uaA  fneiUe  manner,  the  choeen  pomlion  of  mvaticiBm  whicb  gives 
gpeeial  pronusence  to  the  vork  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  in  men's  bearta ; 
and  sncn  passages  can  by  no  means  furnish  any  foundation  for  the 
charge,  that  he  ironld  speak  dispara^gl;  of  historical  Christianity. 
Tflt  we  most  aDow,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mode  of  intuition 
•et  forth  in  his  works,  lies  the  thought,  that  the  entire  revelation  of  dte 
(Hd  and  Ifew  Testaments  conttuns,  indeed,  immutable  truth,  and  that 
OhriBtiaiiity  is  in  itself  a  complete  and  immutable  thing ;  but  yet,  at 
ttie  same  time,  tlus  does  not  hold  good  of  the  difierent  forms  of  its 
maoifestation.  The  OTerthrow  of  the  particular  eccleKastical  form 
tl>en  existing,  and  a  new,  more  complete  development  of  Chiistiani^ 
in  the  conaciousneas  of  mankind,  in  winch  the  inner  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Smrit  will  take  the  ]dace  of  outward  authority,  is  predicted  by 
hha.  This  is  in  fact  already  implied  in  what  he  aays,  in  his  own 
way,  concermng  the  tranution  of  the  Fetrine  position  into  that  of 
John,  the  disAdntion  of  the  clerical  governance  of  the  church  and  iti 
nhalnlitation  in  the  community  of  the  contemplative  life.  Doubtless 
he  siWKMes,  as  the  peculiu^ty  of  thoee  last  times,  a  direct  and  unme- 
di^ed  reference  of  the  rehg^os  consciousness  of  all  men,  to  God 
namfested  in  Christ,  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  an  order 
«f  teachers.*  Then  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  that  God  himself  would  . 
be  the  teacher  of  men,  and  would  write  bis  law  in  the  hearts  of  aD, 
woald  meet  with  its  fulfilment ;  but  as  all  earthly  greataesa  must  come 
to  shame,  when  the  sublimity  of  things  heavenly  revealed  itself,  so  it 
was  mly  hj  humbling  himself  that  man  oould  become  capable  of 
beholding  such  divine  ^ry.> 

Especially  deserving  of  notice  are  the  following  words  in  the  book 
written  by  abbot  Joat^im,  on  "  The  Harmony  between  the  Old  and 
Kew  Tefltaments,"  (Conoordiae  Veteris  ac  Xovi  Testamenti ;)  in  which, 
qieaking  of  &e  relation  of  changeable  forms  to  tiie  uuchaiigeable  es- 
sence in  the  revelatitm  of  divine  things,  he  thus  expresses  himself.* 
'*  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  fire  wluch  couBumes  all  this.  Why  ?  Be- 
eaase  there  is  nothing  durable  on  earth ;  for  so  long  as  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  cling  to  thoee  symbols,  and  ao 
lo^  are  we  onable  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  is 


*  Qui  tnt  inviilbilif  pro 
1,  per  bnini 


VinUlU  fieri  digiuinu  eM,  to-  S4  ;  qaa*i  jam  Doa  par  ■lioj  Domino*,  led 

'~  myiKrik  ipM  per  •emetipeaiD  raqoirat  oTea  inu,  ti- 

uupeao-  CDti1«itUpMtargi«Kain*niiiiimdie,qaui- 

tnie  ooniempUada  non  poierant,  Tuibili-  do  faerit  In  medio  ovinin  inarom  diwip*- 

bo*  ad  JBbl[miBr^>««iitar  exempt"     "■"-  

lie  autem  ipirilalea,  non  nc,  tad  ' . 

ram  M>rlamnDdiotm»nDt,eoperlDTiiibi1ia  1 


.  (puitaliniQ    dere  tanUm  gloium  exiftimatur  disno^ 
quia  nimimm  lerrens  tUtiiado  confnndlinr, 


oenloniTB  aciem  intellecmaliter  flgnnt.    In    quia  nimimm  lerrens  tUtiiado  confnndlinr, 
cum ceMtnda c    '  '"  '"" 

N  paicantar  ma,  com  ad    ealna.  p.  4&. 

imm  ecclesiM  pastnrea  in 
fopolb  elignDtnr,  «nm  antcm  reiiiatem 


ApoeaJjpi.  p.  49.  cum  ceMtnda  codadnm  aperiioT.  loAp*^ 

*  Qnaai  per  alio*  paicantar  ma,  com  ad    ealn«.p.4&. 
docertdas  anbditomm  ecclesiM  pastnrea  in        *  L.  e.  p.  1 
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represented  in  sjmbok.  But  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  eball  come  and 
teach  us  all  trutii,  what  further  oeed  shall  we  then  have  of  sTmbols?) 
For  as  with  the  commuiuon  of  the  hody  of  Christ  the  partaking  of  the 
paschal  lamb  was  done  away,  so  when  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  reveal 
(umsetf  in  his  glory,  the  observation  of  Bymbols  will  cease ;  men  will 
no  longer  follow  figures  but  the  truth,  —  which  is  the  amplest,  and 
which  is  symbolised  by  fire,  — ■  as  the  Lord  says,  "  God  is  a  apmt,  and 
Uiey  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tmtJi.  Dnsi 
and  water,  such  is  the  historical  letter  of  the  two  Testaments,  —  which 
letter  waa  given  by  the  Holy  Sprit  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  thereby 
to  something  else,  racier  than  for  the  sake  of  the  literal  historical 
sense  itself;  that  is,  that  thereby  the  spiritual  understaoding,  which  is 
the  divine  fire,  by  virtne  of  which  the  spiritual  man  judges  all  men 
and  is  judged  by  none,  might  be  presented  to  us ;  for  neithw  the 
partaking  of  bread  and  meat,  nor  the  drinking  of  wine  and  water,  nor 
the  anointing  with  oil,  is  anythmg  eternal,  but  that  is  eternal  which 
is  signified  by  these  acte.  If,  tlien,  the  things  themselves  and  their 
use  are  perishable,  but  that  which  is  represented  by  them,  the  thing 
which  endures  forerermore ;  then,  with  good  right,  is  the  former 
consumed  by  the  fire,  while  the  fire  itself  lives  alone,  without  depend- 
ing on  anything  sen^ble,  in  the  hearts  of  the  fiiitfaful,  and  abidog 
forever.  And,  although  tJiere  are  many  viuUe  tbin^,  which  will 
eternally  remtun,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  letter  of  the  two 
Testaments,  yet  they  will  not  remun  forever  in  the  same  form,  bat 
rather  in  tite  form  appointed  for  the  future.  For  amongst  the  rest, 
that  which  according  to  the  Catholic  ftuth  shall  remtun  forever,  the 
body  of  Christ,  —  which  shall  ever  remsin  as  it  is  taken  up  into  unit^ 
vith  his  person, -~i8  to  us  especially  an  object  of  veneration.  And 
yet  our  Lord  himself  declared  the  spirit  maketh  aUve,  the  flesh  profit- 
eth  nothing.  Hence  the  apostle  Paul  also  says,  The  letter  k^lleth, 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  But  if,  in  refeience  to  the  body  of  Christ 
himself,  the  letter  is  oonsnmed  hy  Uie  spirit,  how  much  more  will  tlus 
be  the  case  with  other  thmgs.  Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  say  that 
the  things  themselves  will  be  consumed  as  to  their  whole  essence ;  bat 
we  say  that  they  themselves,  that  ia,  their  symbols,  must  pass  over  to 
represent  something  s^nritual,  in  order  that  we  may  elevate  ourselves, 
tltrough  the  scripture  of  visible  things,  as  throi^  a  ^ass,  to  (he 
'  intuition  of  invisible  things." 


HiSTOEY  OF  H05ABnOIBH. 

The  reaction  of  this  prophetic  sprit  agtunat  the  secularization  of 
tiie  chnrch  proceeded  from  monasticisni,  as  did  many  an  appearance 
of  the  same  kmd  down  to  the  time  of  Luther ;  nor  was  this  an  acci- 
dental thing,  but  omuected  wiUi  the  essential  character  of  monasticism 
itself;  for  we  may  re^rd  it  generally  as  a  reaction,  thoo^  one-uded, 

'  Quid  nolna  nlicriBi  de  figotia ) 
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<£  fte  ChriBtiBii  spirit,  against  the  secalamation  of  &a  chnrcb  and  of 
tite  ChriatiaQ  life.  It  is  true,  monasticiBm  was  itself  seized,  and  borne 
along,  hj  the  comnt  of  aeenlaiization ;  but  even  then,  it  ever  gave 
liiith  to  new  reactions  of  reform  against  the  encroaching  tide  of  cor- 
mption.  This  form  of  the  manifestation  of  Christian  life  and  of 
Christian  society  belongs  among  the  most  significant  and  the  moat 
influential  facts  of  these  periods,  in  which  the  very  good  and  tiie  very 
liad  are  found  so  often  meeting  together. 

Monaatioiam  stood  forth  against  the  wild  life  of  the  knights,  and  the 
oramption  of  a  degenerate  clergy ;'  and  many  were  impelled  to  fly  for 
refiige  &om  the  latter  to  the  fonner.  The  Hildebrandian  epoch  of 
ief(»m,  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  accompamed  with 
the  outpouring  of  a  spirit  of  compunction  and  repentance  on  tlie 
Weatero  nataona.  It  was  the  same  spirit,  which  la  different  directions, 
prMDoted  the  cniBades,  monasticism,  and  the  spread  of  sects  that 
eoDteaded  a^inat  the  hierarchy.  By  the  political  storms  which  broke 
sp  the  interior  (H^msatioa  of  the  nations,  by  the  ruinous  contests  of 
thiB  age  between  tdrarch  and  atat«,  many  were  impelled  to  seek  in  tbe 
mtnaateries  a  qniet  retreat  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  life. 
Thus  it  htqipeued  in  Germany,  uuidst  the  ferooious  contests  between 
the  party  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Seventh. 
An  extraordinary  multitude  of  men,  of  the  flrst  rank,  retired  from 
tbe  worid ;  and  the  three  monasteries,  in  which  the  greater  number 
congregated,  St.  Blaseu  in  the  Black  Forest,  Uiraau,  and  the  convent 
of  M.  Salvator  in  Schaffhausen,  had  not  room  enough  to  contaiu  them  all, 
80  that  it  was  neceasary  to  make  great  additions  to  the  old  structures. 
Men  of  the  firat  rank  were  here  to  be  seen  among  the  monki,  select- 
ing Snm  prefisienoe  and  eogaj^ng  witb  delight  in  the  most  menial 
anudoymrats,  and  serving  as  cooks,  bakers,  or  shepherds.'  The  im- 
poue  to  conunnoi^^ —  Uie  cbaiacteristic  of  energetic,  creative  times, 
beloags  among  Qte  peculiar  features  of  this  time,  and  such  oommo- 
wties  eaaly  formed  themadvea  around  any  man  that  showed  an  en- 
diaaaam  for  reli^on,  tlt&t  spoke  and  acted  in  the  power  of  faith, 
and  in  love ;  and  then  took  the  form  of  monasticism. 

But  the  causes  differed  widely  in  their  nature,  which  led  men  to 
diooee  this  mode  of  life  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the  directions  of 
Ufe  in  uKHusticism  would  also  be  different.  Oftentimes  the  deep  piety 
of  mothers,  patterns  of  Christuii  virtue  in  the  &mily  circle,  stood  out 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  mere  worldly  pursuits  of  their  husbands 
in  the  knightly  order,  or  in  tiie  life  at  court.  ^Vhen  such  mothers 
looked  forward  to  the  birdt  of  their  first  child,  or  when  they  had  much 
to  anfier  and  great  peril  was  before  them,  they  would  vow  before  tlie 
altar,  to  devote  the  child,  in  case  it  should  be  a  male,  wholly  to  the 
MTvice  (^  God ;  that  is,  to  destine  him  for  the  sinritual  or  the  moooe- 

'  BcrAoM.  CtHutant   ChioniMii,  M  the  ^nl  qnondun  enat  comilea  vel  marchianw 

jnai  1083,  in  MoDomenu  n»  AlemMiDO-  m  amecnlo  nunc  in  coqniDB  yd  pistrino  tra- 

(am  illiutraiitia, L  ii,  p.  130.    Qnuita  no  Iribua  urvire  relponxM  eornm  in  ckmpo 

liliiiMi  onnt  in  Mecolo,  cuilo  bb  contemli-  pucere  pro  iimunif  delidb  coapauoL 
hilinrihM  offlciu  occnpaii  daudanuti  at 
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tao  order, —  aa  we  see  in  fbe  examples  of  the  moflier  of  the  ftbbot 
Gnibert  of  Nogent  was  Concj,  near  the  befpnniDg  of  the  twelfth  oco- 
tory,'  and  of  &e  mother  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clairrauz.  He 
bo^  were  trained  up  under  the  influence  of  these  sinceiel;  pions 
mothers,  in  the  society  of  devout  clergymen  and  monks ;  the  lore  tx 
a  life  oonsecnte  to  QoA  was  instilled  mto  their  joalhfnl  minds ;  and 
although  they  might  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  yonlh,  be  drawn  aside 
by  a  different  sort  of  society,  by  the  wild  spirit  of  ttie  times,  or  by  the 
prevailing  enthiisiafim  for  the  new  paths  stmck  out  in  science, — &om 
the  inclination  excited  in  Qtem  in  tiie  years  of  childhood, —  stall,  the 
deep  impression  would  subsequently  be  rerived  again  with  new  force, 
and  so,  under  peculiar  (nrcamstances,  recalling  the  feelings  and  pur- 
poses of  fonner  days,  the  resolution  of  devoting  themselres  wholly  to 
monastioism  would  ripen  to  maturity  in  tbem.  Thus  were  IbrmMi  die 
great  men  of  tlie  monastic  life.  But  it  so  happened  too,  that  cluldren, 
—  «ther  on  occasions  like  those  just  mentioned,  or  else  to  tighten  the 
eniense  of  a  numerous  fiinuly,  were  delivered  over  to  convents  M 
omati;  and  by  such  persons,  who  had  not  chosen  this  mode  of  life  of 
their  own  impulse,  or  from  their  own  disgust  with  a  worid  lying  io 
wickedness,  it  was  followed,  only  because  it  &vored  idleness  and  easy 
Hving,  The  abbot  Guibert  compluns  that,  towards  the  close  of  m 
eleventh  century,  worldly  living  bad,  through  the  multitude  of  nich 
cMati,  got  the  upperhand  in  the  monasteries,  whose  possesraoiifl  were 
wastefiilly  squandered  by  these  monks.*  When  persons  who  had  lived 
from  their  childhood  in  absolute  dependence  and  oomplete  retiremeni 
from  the  worid,  were  sent  away  by  their  abbots  on  foreign  bumneas, 
Ihey  were  the  more  mclined  to  abuse  a  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed 
for  the  first  time.>  It  was  a  matter  of  general  remark,  that  young 
men  who  turned  monks  out  of  penitence  for  their  am,  became  after- 
wards the  most  distinguished  for  zeal  in  thdr  profession ;  while  others, 
friao  had  not  been  impelled  to  the  choice  of  this  life  by  any  such  pow- 
erful inward  impulse,  and  any  such  deep-felt  need,  either  nOed 
altogether  of  possessing  the  right  Eeol,  or  else  lost  what  Ihey  <hh!6 
bad.*  Men  of  the  first  rank,  snick,  by  the  force  of  momentary  im- 
presraons,  or  by  sadden  reverses  of  fortune,  reminded  of  the  uncertun 
nature  of   earthly  goods,  the  nearness  ik  death,  the  vanity  of   all 

'  B«e  hia  LlTo,  c  iii.  When  death  threat-  natriebantur  aetata.    Qui  qnantoiii  mino- 

cned  her  and  ber  children,  inicar  ex  necea-  rem  super  anil,  qaae  nnlla  sibi  videbanwr 

litate  coTuilium  et  ad  dominicae  mUris  al-  egiaae,  malis  metom  habebant,  tanto  intra 

tarecancarnmr,et  ad  earn,  quae  aola  sire  coenobiomm  lepta  T«iDU9iQi«  iindio  victi- 

•tiatn  Tirgo  aemper  (htara  pepererat,  hn-  tabant.    8b«  huLife,c.  vi" 

jnamodi  rota  procnuntor,  ac  oblalioma  rice  '  Qui  adminiatratioQei  i 

■TM  imponitar,  qDod  ridelicet  ai  partui  ilLe  cum  pro  abhatnm  ai 

ceduet  in  maaculam,  Deo  et  aibi  obeecu-  ■ortirentor,  DtpoM  TOlantali*  propria*  Kildi 

lami  dericatui  traderemr,  exterioRtqne  lieenliM  miniu  expert!,  aa- 

*N<MlriimoiiuteriaTetuatLiaiDianamero  dMiatticat  oocaaiooe  {*dJi  dilapidare  pe- 

extoliuata   temporibiu,   remm   antiqaitai  cnnias. 

datanim   einbennte  rapla,  panis  erant  *  The  wordiof  Caeaariiuof  HeistertMuh, 

eonteaia  conventibiis,  in  qoibiu  perpaad  Diatinct.  i,  &  jt  :  Raniin  ewe,  qacid  poMl 

reneriri  poterant,  qui  peccati  faattdio  aae-  Tel  jovenet  ad  ordinetn  TeDientei,  qnorwa 

n  reapuinent,  aed  ab  illia  potlaaimnm  coiucientiaa  pondu*  peccati  Don  grsvu,  ftr- 

banEBT  eccieatae,  qui  in  eitdem  pa-  realea  iint,  Tel  ia  mdine  tepide  M  »"*~im 

II  derotimu  eontradiii,  ab  Inennte  b«&a<riTtmtTelabordiiHpiMniraoedBBL 
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noildly  gtory,  retired  to  solitude  m  anchorets,  or  entered  &  monaa- 
tery ;  and  a  single  example  of  this  sort  would  be  followed  by  multi- 
tndes.  This  effect  waa  piY>daced  hy  the  example  of  a  certfun  eount 
Ebrard  (Everard)  of  Breteal,  in  Picardy,  near  tiie  end  of  the  eleventh 
centory.  He  was  a  yonng  man  of  noble  parentage,  and  poBsesaed  of 
an  wnple  fortune,  who,  stnick  with  a  eense  of  the  emptiness  of  all  hia 
jdeasurea,  and  seized  with  the  craving  after  some  higher  good,  forwok 
all,  and  joined  himself  m&  a  number  of  others,  who  travelled  sbont 
■a  ilioerant  charcoi^bumers,  thus  earning  their  dfuly  bread.  "In 
this  poverty,"  says  the  writer  of  the  nurative,  "  he  believed  that  he 
Erst  found  the  true  riches."  Somewhat  later,  he  retired,  with  his 
eompamons,  to  a  convent,  having  become  senmble  of  the  dangers 
wbidi  beset  the  Christian  life,  in  the  anchorite  contUlion ;'  one  of 
hJ8  contemporaries,  Simon,  also  descended  from  a  veiy  rich  and  pow- 
eifiil  fanuly,  was  so  struck  at  beholding  tus  father's  corpse, — a  man 
who  but  just  before  held  a  high  place  m  the  world,  —  as  to  concave 
a  ^sgDSt  of  all  earthly  glory.  He  at  once  lefl  hia  family,  and 
became  a  monk  in  some  foreign  conotiy.  When  he  returned  after- 
wards to  his  native  district,  his  appearanoe  and  words  made  so  strong 
an  impresffion  on  men  and  women,  that  numbers  followed  his  example. 
^Die  Cistercian  monk,  Oaesarius  of  Heisteriiaoh,  in  the  first,  half  of 
tbe  Qiirteenth  century,  sets  forth,  in  a  way  that  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
the  different  causes  wliich  led  people  to  embrace  the  monastic  life. 
What  he  felt  oonstnuned,  in  the  case  of  some,  to  attribute  to  an 
awakening  by  divine  grace,  he  found  reason,  in  the  case  of  others,  to 
■acribe  to  me  instigation  of  an  evil  s[nrit ;  while  in  still  others,  he 
traced  it  to  fickleness  of  temper;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
diose  who,  following  the  impulse  of  a  momentary  and  transient  inter- 
eat,  mistook  their  own  nature,  and  neglected  to  consider  whether  it 
was  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  l<»iging  after  a  heavenly  home  that  operated 
iqxm  their  feelings.  Countless  numbers  were  driven  to  this  step 
by  cirdunstances  of  distress ;  sickness,  poverty,  imprisonment,  shame, 
nrnorae  following  the  commismon  of  crime,  and  the  present  fear  of 
death.*  When  attacked  by  fatal  diseases,  many  put  themselves  under 
a  vow  that,  in  case  they  recovered,  they  would  become  monks ;  or 
they  eoehrouded  themselves  at  once  in  monkish  robes,  persuaded  that 
by  so  doing  they  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  salvadon.  And  such 
-ptnoaB,  if  they  recovered,  actually  became  monks.^  Those  who  had 
Deen  driven  to  this  step  by  the  fear  of  death,  did  not  always,  however, 
remain  true  to  a  purpose  thus  conceived ;  and  ihere  were  complaints, 


■  How  the  ncniiutic  lift  wu  [otrodiie«d  had  pUyed  kwij  hii  dolhM,  I,  9.  e.  xli.  A 

bj-  hini  from  Fnaee,  and  brougbt  into  a  younff  man  bekinging  ta  a  wealtbj  familj 

Kmrahing  lUle  in  theae  diilricu,  ii  related  ihougbl   of   nirtiiiig   monk,  wilhont   tlia 

bj  tbe  abbot  Gaihart,  Vila,  c.  in  :  Cum  ad  knowledge  of  hii  pirenM,  becatue  he  had 

eoa  (the  munki)   pmli  tii  nlliu  aci»de-  gambled  airay  a  laige   lum    or  money ; 

ict,    ad   excitatidai    plniimoniin    menus  bat  he  gave  ap  the  Dodon  when  a  friaaa 

ODcnit.  caine  forward  and  paid  ap  hie  debit,  e. 

*  Duiinct.  i,  c.  *.    Caeaailiu  of  Ueliter-  uviii. 

"■f^t""-  iadindiial  examplea  to  ihow  how  '  L.  c  c.  VCT. 
a  caankni  became*  monk,  becMiM  he 
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tliftt  in  cbanjpng  thnr  garb  thej  had  not  altered  tbeir  tiiaiiDen.i  It 
hwpened  not  unfrequently  that  criminala,  on  vhom  sentence  of  death 
had  been  passed,  vere,  through  the  influence  of  venerated  abbots 
who  condescended  to  intercede  for  them,  first  pardoned,  and  then 
ootnmitted  to  the  care  of  their  deliverers,  with  a  view  to  try  what 
could  be  done  fbr  them  under  the  discipline  of  the  monastery ;  and 
as  in  these  tames,  many  were  hurried  bto  crimes  by  the  impulses  of 
a  BeneuouB  and  passionate  nature,  which  had  never  ^It  the  wholesome 
restraintfi  of  education  and  relinous  instruction,  it  was  possible  that 
such,  by  judicious  teaching,  bj  t£e  force  of  religious  impressions,  and 
the  severe  discipline  to  which  thej  were  subjected  in  a  cloister,  under  the 
Section  of  some  wise  abbot,  might  be  really  reformed, — as  examples,  in 
(act,  show  ihat  they  sometimes  were.'  When  Bernard  of  Clurvaus  was 
once  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  pious  count  Theobald  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  men  conducting  to  the  place  of 
execution  a  tobber  who,  after  committing  many  crimes,  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  gallowB.  He  begged  it  as  a  favor  of  the  count  that 
the  criminal  might  be  given  up  to  him.  He  took  the  man  along  with 
him  to  Cliurvauz,  and  there  succeeded  in  transforming  him  luto  a 
pious  man.  This  reformed  criminal  died  in  peace,  after  having  spent 
thirty  yeajs  in  the  cloister  as  a  monk.^  Thus  the  monasteries  proved 
in  some  instances  to  be  houses  of  correction  for  abandoned  criminals ; 
and  the  apnl  of  Christian  charity,  which  proceeded  from  pious  monks, 
first  strove  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  Another  monk,  Ber- 
nard, founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  monks  of  t^ron,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chartres,  A.  d.  1113,  h^d  settied  himself  down  near  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  as  a  hermit,  on  the  island  of  Causeotn 
(ChauBsey),  between  the  island  of  Jersey  and  St.  Malo.  It  so  hap- 
pened whde  he  was  there,  that  pirates  landed  on  the  beach  irith  a 
merchant-vessel  which  they  had  captured.  Bernard  labored  earnestly, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  conversion  of  these  barbarians ;  in  vain  did  he 
strive  to  move  their  pity  for  the  crew,  whom  they  had  taken  and  bound 
in  chfuna ;  but  when  they  left  tiie  shore,  he  still  did  not  cease  praying 
both  for  pirates  and  prisoners.  Soon  after,  there  came  up  a  great 
storm ;  the  pirates  saw  nothing  before  them  but  shipwreck  and  death. 
Struck  with  alarm  and  remorse  of  consdence,  they  set  &ee  the  cap- 
tives, mutually  confessed  to  each  other  their  sins ;  and  vowed,  if  tliey 
should  be  saved,  to  amend  their  lives,  and  go  on  pilgrimages  to  vari- 
ous shrines.  But  one  of  them,  on  whose  heart  the  words  of  Ber- 
nard had  made  an  indelible  impression,  reminded  the  others  of  tUa 
holy  man :  "  They  should  only  vow,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that  if  the 
Lord  wonld  conduct  them  to  the  good  hermit,  tliey  would  implicitly 

>  Oiderie.  ViuL  hiat.  L  iii,  1 4ta,  u.ys  of  and  repriarvd  M  the  reqneat  oF  tha  abbot 

k  priMt,  who  had  led  A  triflmg  UTe,  ud  in  Duiel  of  Scfaunan,  wu  pecmitud  to  enter 

iickneu  bad  pat  on  tfae  mookith  guh,  but  tbe  Ciaterciaa  order  to  do  penuce  tor  his 

■fterwuda  relapaed  into  bis  rormet  Ticiotu  biiu;  and  headili:  Fn^ueDlerhuicnmilia 

b&bile  :  UalHtam,  non  more*  moUTit.  aodiit,  icilicet  at  hominea  fia^tiosi  pro 

'  Ad  example  of  thii  nrt  u  ilated  b;  (oU  criminibni  rarii*  lapplicii)  depatktt, 

Caeuring,  c  xxxi,  of  a  pt«daior7  knigbt,  beneOdo  ordiait  ainc  liberaCL 

wbo,aAarbaTiiigb«enMiuleiiiiiedKid«uli,  *  VilaeLTii,czT,ed.M>biUan,t.ii,Cl9M. 
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follow  hig  direc(3(Hi8,  aad  by  his  mediation  they  mi^t  be  Baved  from 
death."  All  muted  in  taking  the  tow.  Fonr  of  the  sbipe  vere  fom>- 
dered ;  the  fifth  got  eafely  to  tbe  island.  The  pratea,  awakened  to 
repentance,  fell  down  before  monk  Bernard,  and  beeoiight  hiit]  to 
listen  to  tlie  confoarion  of  ttieir  rins,  and  to  impose  on  them  sach 
penance  as  he  thongbt  fit.  Some  be  bade  perform  their  tow  of  a 
plgrimage ;  otiien  continued  to  remwn  under  lus  spiritoal  direction 
<m  &e  island.' 

In  the  beginmng  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  dialectao  inquiries  in  France  had  seised  hold  on  numbers, — 
and  among  the  rest,  of  such  as  merely  followed  the  current  without 
any  call  or  talent  for  such  studies ;  many  of  these  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  idle  pursuit,  and  by  this  very  disgust  were  led  to  take 
a  serious  spiritual  direction  in  monasticism.'  How  monaaticism  was 
legarded,  in  its  rolatiou  to  the  worldly  life,  we  find  expresAd  in  the 
foDowing  remarks  of  Ansebn  of  Canterbury,  where  he  is  exhorting 
one  of  his  friends  to  become  a  monk :'  "  WnateTOr  gloiy  of  this  world 
h  may  be  which  thou  wouldst  aspire  after,  yet  remember  its  end,  and 
the  fruit,  at  the  end ;  and  then  eonnder,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the 
expectations  of  those  are,  who  despise  all  the  glory  of  Utis  worid. 
Poet  thou  say,  it  is  not  monks  only  who  are  saved  i  I  admit  it.  Bat 
who  attUDB  to  salvation  in  tho  most  certain,  who  in  the  moat  noble, 
my ;  ike  man  iriio  seeks  to  lore  Ood  alone,  or  he  who  seeks  to  uutfl 
the  loTo  of  God  with  the  love  of  the  world  ?  But  perhaps  it  will  be 
Bud,  even  in  monasticism  there  is  danger !  0,  why  does  not  he  who 
Bays  this,  consider  what  he  says  ?  Is  it  rational,  when  danger  is  on 
every  side,  to  choose  to  remun  where  it  is  greatest?  And  if  he  who 
seeks  to  k>ve  God  alone  perseveres  to  the  end,  his  salvation  is  secure. 
But  if  he  who  is  determined  to  love  the  world,  does  not  alter  his 
|JaD  of  living  before  the  end,  there  remains  for  him  either  no  salvsr 
tim  at  tS,  or  else  a  doubtful  or  a  less  one."  Yet  here,  it  is  all  along 
preeapposed  that  an  objective  contrariety  exists  between  the  inctina- 
ti(Hi  to  the  world  and  the  inclination  to  God ;  and  not  that  all  activi^ 
in  relation  to  the  world  should  be  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  io- 
eUnation  to  God,  and  animated  by  that  tendency.  Men  comjwred 
monasticism  with  baptism,  as  a  pnnfioation  from  an,  a  renunciation  of 
&e  worid  and  regeneration  to  a  new  and  hi^er  life.  It  was  a  pre- 
Tsffing  o|Hmon  mat,  by  entering  upon  the  monastic  life,  one  was  re- 
leaaed  Gram  the  obfigation  to  mue  a  plgrimage,  to  go  on  a  ontsade, 
or  to  perform  aaj  outer  row, —  an  opnuon,  grounded  at  bottom  on  the 
Chrishan  view,  that  tiie  mling  bent  of  &»  heart,  submission  to  God's 
will,  was  more  than  external  and  isolated  acts.  "  Whoever  vows,  when 
fiving  in  &e  world,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Borne, 
uid  after  this  becomes  a  monk,"  saya  Asselm  of  Canterbury ,*  "  has  per- 
formed ti[  his  TOWS  at  once ;  for  angle  vows,  signify  tnily  a  partial 

'  Bm  the  aeconnt  of  the  lifc  of  Benurd  eanta,  qnu  qatcqiiid  didiceruit,  Tinitu 

of  Tinw,  bj  one  of  hit  tcholiTc,  c  it,  TmitBtam  eat  et  inHromiiaTaTiitM,  He- 

Mbbi.  A|wa  t.  ii,  f.  ng.  UIor.  l.  i,  c  iv,  of  John  of  Sftliitwiy. 

■  Daprdwndenm  in  M  ct  alili  ptudi-  *Llb.il,ep.>9.    *Iib.iii,ep.llt. 
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nbmiawffi  to  Qod,  witb  le^iect  to  a  an^  matter ;  bat  mooasticinn 
embraces  the  whole.  After  a  min  has  thos  embnced  the  whole,  he  viD 
not  restrict  himflelf  uain  to  indindaal  parts.  "^  Ad  EDglisbman,  wbo 
had  set  out  on  a  pilgnioage  to  Jeraaalem,  came  to  Claimraz ;  and,  at> 
tracted  h;  the  spiritaal  x^^^  which  he  there  met  wiUi,  tamed  mtxkk, 
and  gave  ap  his  pilgrimage.  The  abbot  jnstified  this  step,  in  oppoeitioQ 
to  his  bialkop,  declarmg  that  to  "  perBeoere  m  a  baU  of  tAt  luart  tt>' 
warda  the  heavaUy  Jenualtm  was  more  Uiao  to  take  one  hasty  and 
trannent  glance  of  the  earthly  Jatisalem."'  The  abbot  Peter  of 
Qany  wrote  to  a  bu^t  who  had  pronused  to  become  a  monk  in 
Climy,  bnt  afterwards  det«rmiaed  to  go  on  a  pilgriniage  to  Jerusalem : 
"  It  is  greater  to  serve  the  trae  Grod  in  hvnulity  and  poverty,  Uiaa  to 
bftvel  in  a  showy  and  luxurioos  maimer  to  Jerosalem.  If  there  is 
Bcoaetiimg  good  in  vinting  Jeraealem,  where  ttie  feet  of  oar  Lord  have 
trod,  stall,  it  is  ft  ftr  better  thing  to  strive  after  that  heaven  where 
ire  shall  see  the  Lord  himself,  &ce  to  faoe."3 

The  inflnenee  of  monastidsm  was  varions  and  widely  extended. 
Venerated  monks  were  called  upon  to  give  their  advice  with  regard  to 
the  most  weighty  a^in.  Fenons  of  ^  highest  standing,  boUi  <A  the 
secular  and  spiritaal  orders,  noblemen  and  princes,  got  themaelves  en- 
tolled  as  members  of  monasteries  and  monkish  orders,  for  the  purpom 
of  sharing  in  die  privileges  of  prayer  and  good  works  (Jratm  ad- 
$erk)U  or  eotuertpti) ;  by  which  means  diese  societies  were  brought  into 
Tanona  inflaential  connections.  Any  recluse,  who  had  beoome  known 
for  his  pious  and  strict  mode  of  life,  was  soon  looked  ap  to  by  mea  <rf' 
all  ranks,  from  far  and  near,  and  was  enabled  by  his  ooonsels  and  ex- 
hortations to  make  himse^  widely  useful.  Sach  a  recluse  was  Aybert 
in  Hennegaa,  who  lived  neu  the  beginning  of  the  twelftli  oentan. 
So  great  was  the  number  of  people  oontinu&lly  flocking  to  him  for  the 
porpose  of  oonfeeang  th^r  sins,  that  he  had  scarcoly  a  moment's  rest. 
He  gave  &em  Bjnritual  cotinael ;  bat  not  till  after  they  had  promised 
to  lay  their  confesoon  before  th^  ordinary  ecolesiastacal  superiors. 
Only  if  tbey  declared  themselves  resolved  not  to  open  their  breasts  to 
any  other  confessor,  he  yielded  to  their  importumty,  lest  they  might 
be  driv«)  to  deepur.  At  length,  he  received  orders  from  the  pope  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  all,  aad  pres^be  to  them  the  appnq>riate  peo- 
uioe.  Whoever  could  get  near  enough  to  his  pen<»  taed  to  tear  <M 
a  piece  of  his  dress  and  bear  it  away  as  a  relic,  whibt  he,  resisting, 
etekumed :  "  I  tun  a  poor  siimer,  and  by  no  means  what  yon  think  me 
tobe."^  Monks  travelled  about  as  preachers  of  repentance,  and 
<^D  ooUeoted  great  crowds  around  them,  who,  awakened  to  repent- 
ance by  their  impressive  words  and  their  severely  striot  mode  of 
living,  oaa^Baed  vaeii  eins  to  them,  and  avowed  their  readiness  to 
do  anything  they  might  prescribe  for  the  reformation  d*  their  lives. 


t  lOA  complevenuit.       *  Ep.  64. 
Quippe  qui  fe  in  partem  Dei  p«T  vota  tn.        >  lib.  ii,  ep.  IS. 
4idu«nt,  poiUnun  M  Deo  totoa  tmdfclo-        *  Acu  Saodonim  U.  April  t  t,  f.  6T8>. 
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They  stood  to  Ute  people  in  [daee  of  the  worldly-mindod  clergy,  irilo 
Defected  Uieir  duties.  They  restored  petae  between  contending  par- 
ties, reconciled  enemies,  and  made  coUectlons  ibr  the  poor.  Tke  mooas- 
teries  were  se&ts  for  the  promotion  of  varions  trades,  arts,  and  sciences, 
^e  guns  acoming  from  the  onion  of  the  labors  of  many  were  oflm 
employed  for  alleviatiDg  the  distresKS  of  many.  In  great  fenunea, 
tlioasutdfl  obtained  from  monasteries  of  note  the  means  <^  suppurt, 
and  were  reaciied  from  threateiung  starvation.' 

Those,  however,  who  took  refuge  in  tiie  monastery,  or  even  in  the 
rebeat  of  the  anchoret,  from  the  temptations  of  the  outward  worid, 
were  stall  threatened  by  dangerous  temptations  of  another  kind,  when, 
impelled  by  the  first  glow  of  tiieir  seal,  tbey  engaged  in  extravagant 
Klf-mortificationB.  (Ranees  in  the  tone  of  feeling  would  still  occnr 
eren  after  some  oonnderable  time  had  been  spent  in  this  mode  of  life. 
Too  dee[Jy  absorbed  in  their  subjective  feeling,  they  would  waste 
themselves  away  in  reflecting  on  these  ehaogeabld  moods.  They  felt 
dearth,  fflnptioess,  in  their  inward  being ;  they  fiuled  of  ezperien(»ng 
delight,  anraiation  in  prayer.  Evil  thoughts  gfuned  the  advantage  in 
proportion  as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  troubled  with  tbem,  instead 
oS  forgetting  themselves  in  some  nobler  employment  wluch  would  tax 
all  the  energies  of  the  soul.  Thus  such  men,  becoming  thnr  own 
tonnentws,  fell  into  deqiur,  and,  unless  better  directed  by  fHndent 
and  experienced  abbots,  might  even  be  tempted  to  commit  smcide. 
Or  moments  of  uncommon  religions  entbufflasm  and  fervor  would  be 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  the  natural  man,  hankering  after  t^e  things 
'  of  sense,  or  of  tiie  nndentanding,  fimited  to  the  ccoisciousness  o[  thu 
worid ;  and  hence  arose  moods  of  skeptiinsm  and  unbelief.'    There 

'  Id  Ae  jeat  1117,  whan  there  ma  ft  abbot:  iliB  oaly  begged  that  iha  might  ba 

great  liuiiiiK,  bj  irhich  maaj  died  of  ban-  Rkased,  iince  jihs  could  endare  no  longat 

ecr,  the  monutery  of  UeiateHMch,  oeu  this  life  of  a  reclnae.    Bni  the  abbot  ex- 

CoioKne,  dhtribtiied  in  one  daj  fiftten  ban-  horted  ber  to  ranuln  hithfal  to  her  por- 

dml  aim*.    Meat,  herb*,  and  to«ad  were  poee,  and  at  le««t  wsil  feren  dap  lafj^, 

distributed  amongtt  the  poor.  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  would  ruit 

*  We  will  illustrate  this  br  a  few  exam-  beragain.   Certainly,  a  reir  hazardous  step 

ptet  related  bj  Gaesariai,  in  liif  Dialoguea.  to  be  taken  with  a  penon  m  her  condition, 

A  TtMBg  female,  belonrii^  to  a  wnltbj  which  might  eawlT  We  been  followed  wilh 

ai^repatabla(^il7,hadbMomeBredaM  the  most  melancbot/ conseqaeDEeg, as  ap- 

coomnr  to  the  wishM  of  ber  friends.    But  pear*  erfdent  from  other  example*.    B>tt, 

*be  had  been  deeriTed  with  regard  to  her-  la  A!a  initanoa,  the  affect  mi  fnorablei 

•etf',  die  tdl  into  a  itate  of  great  depression,  and  iriieu  die  abbot,  who  in  the  mean  time 

and  doubted  of  ererythins  which   before  hod  canted  many  pruTer*  to  be  offered  in 

■»d  been  certain  to  her.    When  the  abbot  ber  behalf,  again  visited  her  at  the  time 

>  whose  care  her  ipiritoal  concerns  had  appointed,  he  fonnd  the  tone  of  bet  fbelinga 


jd  bcT  bow  she  did  1    She  answer-  Tation  had  fblTowed  that  ieaeon  of  -depn*- 

ed, "  Rot  will :"  and  «4wn  he  inquired  of  lion.    In  a  Tiiion,  which  At  «aw  vriiite  In 

her  the  leason.ihe  said,  "She  did  not  know  aitBteofrelieiouiexeitement,aUherdonbli 

hemelf,  why  she  was  ihnt  up  there."    When  had  Tiniahed  awav, — Another  aged  nun, 

tkc  loM  her  that  it  wai  for  the  take  tX  Qod  who  had  previonsly  been  diajngnisbed  far 

and  of  the  kingdom  it  faeaTeo ;  she  replied :  ber  pion*  walk  and  eoDTenatio*,  donbtad 


^ , 8ha  wonld  not  ho 

inimoTtBlaoab,  and  a  kingdom  of  beaTenI  spoken  to;  Aa  maintained  that  the  conld 

Who  baa  teen  them ;  w)m  bai  eome  from  not  beliete,  doee  she  belonged  among  Aa 

the  other  side  and  lold  us  about  Ifaemf"  leprobalea.    She  conld  not  be  indnced  ta 

Is  nia  vera  all  Oa  ctwTenaliaH  of  the  take  part  In  the  hoi/  Mmmuka.    The 
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was  much  need,  therefore,  id  the  men  who  prended  orer  Utese  eom- 
anmities,  of  »  peculiar  lore  and  wisdom,  id  ordw  to  eiert  a  aalatarr 
control  over  these  monke,  to  maoage  them  according  to  their  different 
temperatures  and  etatee  of  feeling,  and  t«  protect  Aem  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  But  when  bo  qu&lified,  these 
BuperiorB,  in  exercisiog  such  a  watch  over  the  welfare  of  souls,  might 
obtun  a  rich  harrest  of  Christian  experience.  The/  would  have  ^t 
to  become  acqmuuted,  by  their  own  mterior  reli^ous  experience,  with 
the  truths  which  they  afterwards  need  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Such 
wisdom  derived  from  experience  we  discern  in  an  Anselm  of  CaDter- 
bury.  To  certain  persons  who  had  requested  of  him  a  directory  to 
the  stnritual  hfe,  he  Uius  writes : '  "On  one  point,  namely,  how  yoa 
may  be  able  to  get  nd  of  an  evil  will,  or  evil  thoughts,  take  &om 
me  this  little  piece  of  advice.  Do  not  contend  with  the  evil  thoughts 
or  inclinations  of  the  will,  bat  get  jouraelres  right  earnestly  engaged 
with  a  good  thought  or  purpose,  till  those  evil  thooghtB  vamsh ;  for, 
never  ^nll  a  thought  or  volition  be  banished  out  of  the  heart,  unless  it 
be  by  one  of  an  opposite  character."  Manage  yourselves,  therefore, 
with  reference  to  unprofitable  thoughts,  so  as  to  turn  your  minds  with 
all  your  power  of  control  over  them  to  tiie  good,  so  as  not  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  the  others.  But  if  you  would  pray,  or  occupy 
yourselves  with  a  pioaa  meditatioD,  and  then  such  thoughts  become 
troublesome  to  you,  etill,  by  no  means  desist  &om  your  pious  occupa^ 
tion,  but  vanquish  them  in  the  way  described,  by  contempt.  And,  as 
long  as  you  can  thus  despise  tliem,  let  Uiem  not  trouble  you,  lest  by 
oocaaon  of  this  anxiety  diey  come  up  agwn,  and  torment  yon  anew. 
For  such  is  tiie  nature  of  ^e  human  soul,  that  it  more  often  recalls 
what  has  given  it  joy  or  pun,  than  what  it  judges  to  be  unworthy  of 
its  attention.3  Nor  shoi^d  you  fear  that  su^  motions  or  tiionghts 
will  be  imputed  to  you  as  sms,  proWded  your  will  does  not  go  wiHi 
them ;  for  there  is  no  condemnation  in  them  to  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."  Against  a 
Dustake  of  tlus  sort  Bnnard  also  strove  to  put  nis  monks  on  the 
guard.  "  I  exhort  you,  my  friends,"  says  he  to  them,*  "  to  exalt 
yourselves  sometimes  above  an  anxious  remembrance  of  your  past 
conduct  to  a  contemplation  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  you  who  are 
abashed  by  the  contemplation  of  yourselves  may  breathe  ag^  by 
looking  away  to  Qod.    True,  pain  about  an  is  necessary ;  but  it  should 


prior  wu  inditcrwt  enoii{{:h  to  mt,  for  the  ■  lii,  133. 
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wA  be  a  pain  that  lasts  forever.  Let  it  be  intemipted  by  the  more 
joyful  remembrance  of  divine  grace,  that  the  heart  may  not  become 
nwrdened  by  grief  or  wither  in  deapur.  The  grace  of  Ood  abounds 
over  every  sin.  Hence  the  righteous  man  is  not  a  eelf-aocuser  to  the 
end,  but  only  at  the  beginning,  of  prayer ;  but  he  ends  with  ascribing 
pnuse  to  God."  AcconUngly,  he  exhorted  his  monks,  from  his  own 
experience,  not  to  snfTer  themselves  to  be  kept  from  prayer  hy  any 
momentary  feeling  of  spiritual  barrenness.  "  Often  we  come  to  the 
altar  irith  Inkewann,  barren  hearts,  and  address  onrselves  to  prayer. 
Bnt  if  we  persevere,  grace  is  suddenly  ponred  in  upon  us,  the  heart 
becomes  full,  and  a  eurreot  of  devotional  feelings  flows  through  the 
8onl."'  So  be  warns  beginners  especially  against  the  excesses  of 
aacelidBm.  "  It  ia,"  says  he  to  them,  "  your  self-will,  which  teaches 
joa  Dot  to  spare  nature,  not  to  listen  to  reason,  not  to  follow  the 
counsel  or  example  of  your  superiors.  Yon  had  a  good  sprit ;  but 
TOO  do  not  nse  it  rightly.  I  fear  that  yon  hare  received  another 
instead,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  the  good,  will  deceive  you ; 
and  that  you,  who  began  indie  Spirit,  will  end  in  the  flesh.  Enowyoa 
not '  that  a  messenger  of  Satan  often  clothes  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light  ?  God  is  wisdom ;  and  he  requires  a  love  which  instead  of 
anirendering  itself  merely  to  pleasant  feelings,  unites  itself  also  with 
wisdom.  Hence  the  apostle,  Bom.  12  :  1,  speaks  of  a  service  of  Ood 
which  is  reasonable.  If  you  neglect  knowledge,  the  spuit  of  error  will 
very  easily  lead  your  zeat  into  wrong  directions ;  and  the  onniung 
enemy  has  no  surer  means  of  banishing  love  &om  the  heart,  than  when 
he  can  get  men  to  walk  in  it  improvidently  and  not  according  to 
reason."' 

Ilioee  dangers  of  the  interior  life  would  especially  beset  the  ancho- 
rets, who  were  left  to  their  own  feelings,  who  could  find  neither  connsd 
nor  encouragement  in  societv,  and  could  not  be  led  back  from  th«r 
wanderings  to  the  ri^t  path  Dy  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  mind. 
Hence  it  was  thought  necessary  to  warn  men  of  the  dangers  to  which 
iJua  kind  of  life  waa  peculiarly  exposed.  Thus  Yves,  bishop  of  Char- 
ixcA,'  took  ground  agunst  those  who,  poSed  up  by  the  leaven  of  the 
Fhaiiseee,  boasted  of  &eir  spare  diet  and  bodDy  mortificationa,  where- 
as, acccffding  to  the  declarations  of  the  apoetle,  1  Timoth.  4:  8, 
bo^y  exennae  proSteth  Uttle ;  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  Bom.  14  :  17, 
ocmfflsteth  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  (he  Holy  Ghost.  The  solitude  of  groves  and  of  mountMus  cannot 
make  a  man  blessed,  unless  be  brings  with  him  tbat  solitude  of  the 
soul,  that  sabbatJi  of  the  heart,  that  elevation  of  the  spirit,  without 
which  idleness  and  storms  of  dangerous  temptation  attend  every  soli- 
tade ;  and  the  soul  never  finds  rest,  onless  God  hush  to  silence  these 
Btonns  of  temptation.  "  But  if  you  have  his  grace  with  yon,"  he 
irritea,  "  be  assured  of  blessedness  in  whatever  place  you  may  be  ; 
in  whatever  order,  in  whatever  garb,  you  may  serve  God."  *    A  oertwn 
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monk  proposed  to  exchange  the  lift  of  tin  oonreDt  for  diat  of  Bo&tnde ; 
bat  be  wuned  him  not  to  do  bo.i  He  Ud  him  remember  tiiat  ChrUt 
left  Uie  wildemesB  to  engage  in  public  labon.  Hence  lie  declared 
the  life  of  the  aoohoret  ioferior  to  that  of  the  raonaflter;  ;  because  in 
the  fbnner  the  man  is  abuidoaed  to  his  self-will  and  hia  own  trouble- 
wme  thoD^ta,  vhioh  digtorb  the  qmet  of  the  sou].  This  be  had 
learned  from  the  experience  of  many,  who  had  before  led  a  blameless 
life,  but,  after  beconung  anchorets,  fell  into  lamentable  aberrations. 
That  warm  and  hearty  devotee  to  the  work  of  nusnoos,  Bajmund  LuII^ 
complains  of  it  as  a  great  evil,  tbat  pious  mcolca  retired  into  solitudes, 
instead  of  giving  up  their  lives  for  their  brethren,  and  in  preaching 
the  gospel  among  the  infidels.  "  I  behold  the  monks,"  says  he, 
"  dwelling  in  the  country  and  in  deserts,  m  order  to  avcad  the  occa- 
uons  of  nn  amongst  us;  I  see  tfaem  plonghing  and  coltivaliDg  the 
soil,  in  wder  to  provide  the  means  of  support  ^  themselves,  and  to 
supply  the  necesaitdes  of  the  poor.  But,  far  as  I  can  stretch  my  eyes 
and  look,  I  can  see  scarcely  an  individual  who,  from  love  to  thee, 
goes  forward  to  meet  the  death  of  ibe  martyr,  as  thou  didst  from 
love  to  us."  He  longs  for  the  time,  which  he  describes  as  a  glorious 
day,  when  pious  miHiks,  skilled  in  the  languages  of  forngn  nations, 
^lall  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and,  betaking  tiiemselves 
amongst  the  infidels,  stand  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  preaching 
tlie  fwA.  Thus  would  the  holy  teal  of  the  apostles  return.*  The 
abbot  Peter  d  Gluny,  writes  to  a  recluse,^  that  "  his  outward  sepa- 
ration from  the  world  would  avail  him  nothing,  if  he  was  destitute  of 
the  only  firm  bulwark  agunst  besetting  sins  within  the  soul  itself. 
This  bulwark  is  the  Saviour.  By  umon  with  him,  and  by  ftJlowing 
him  in  his  sufferings,  he  would  be  safe  agwnst  the  attacks  of  all 
enemies,  or  able  to  repel  tltem.  Vfithout  this  protection,  it  was  not 
of  the  least  use  tor  one  to  shut  himself  np  in  solitude,  mortify  the 
body,  or  travel  to  foreign  lands ;  but  he  would  only  expose  himself 
thereby  to  more  grievous  temptations.  Every  mode  of  life,  that  of 
laymen,  of  clergymen,  of  monks,  and  particulariy  tbat  of  anchorets 
and  recluses,  has  its  peculiar  temptadooa.  First  of  all,  the  tempta- 
tions of  pride  and  of  vanity.  The  anchoret  takes  delight  in  picturing 
to  his  fancy  what  he  is  by  this  mode  of  life  more  than  others.  Tbe 
solitary,  umform  life,  in  inactive  repose,  he  cannot  bear ;  and  yet  he  is 
ashamed  to  abandon  a  mode  of  living  nliicb  be  boa  once  cboeen.* 
The  repressed  impulses  seek  room  for  play,  therefore,  in  some  artifi- 
oal  manner.    Thousands  flock  to  consult  him  aa  an  oracle,  and  to 

'  Ep.  3SS.  liber  contemptBCionb  in  I>eDiii,  opp.  t.  ix, 
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Mk  Us  ftdTice  about  everTtting.  They  make  oonfeanon  of  Qanr  dm 
to  him,  wad  bnplon  bU  s{nritoia)  counsel.  They  invite  bin  to  ud 
Hmn  by  his  intercesnons  in  a  great  rariety  of  laatton,  and  offer  turn 
presonts.  Thos  both  his  ambition  and  his  avuioe  are  gratified.  While 
be  ezborle  people  to  g^ve  to  the  poor,  be  may  amass  great  treasarea 
for  lumsetf.  AAer  the  manner  here  described,  persons  who  had 
begun  as  striet  anoborela,  ought  soon,  durau^  the  ensessire  ve&ei*- 
tion  wlueh  was  sboim  them,  and  tfae  numerous  presents  whitA  tliey 
leeeived,  be  turned  atray  from  the  ooorse  whkh  tliey  had  chosen. 
Many  monkisb  institnlions,  gorened  by  the  striebest  rule,  degenerated 
in  this  way.  Impostors,  too,  would  sometnaes  take  advantage  of  the 
p(^)nlar  credulity,  contrive  to  render  themselves  famoos,  as  strict  an- 
chorets, and  ttins  make  themselves  rich.i  The  monim,  wbo  roved 
about  as  preaehen  of  repentance,  might  produee  great  tRata  amongst 
die  imeducated  and  ne^eeted  peiKile.  But  ithea  powerftil  oompuny 
tions,  showing  themselves  outwardly  by  sensible  signs,  resulted  from 
ttese  impresrions,  and  an  excitement  of  this  kind,  aceom]»iued  wiUi 
strong  sensuons  elements,  smsed  irreristibly  on  the  multitude,  it  i^ 
qidred  consummate  wisdoci  to  give  the  right  direetioo  to  such  a  mov^ 
ment  of  tiie  afiecticms,  so  that  nothmg  impure  mi^t  mtermingle,  n 
fliat  the  sensuous  element  mij^t  not  prevul  over  the  8|riritual,  and 
^ve  birth  to  a  bnaticism  which  would  even  run  into  inmKmtlity,  as  it 
was  said  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  a  certein  Robert  of  Arbriaeel.' 
Amon^  the  vast  multitude  of  monks,  there  were  many  who  embraced 
flus  mode  of  life  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  conMderatioa  and  an 
eaay  Bving,  while  tiiey  spent  their  time  in  idleness ;  and  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  were  pioas-monke,  who  exerted  a  powerM  and  wholesome 
influence  on  the  reli^us  feelings  utd  the  religions  education  of  multi- 
tudes, so  tliere  proceeded,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ruiks  of  Utt 
onedncated  or  hypocritical  monks,  active  dissenunators  of  every  tind 
of  superstition.  Abelard  was  one  vriio  stood  forth  as  a  stem  reworer 
of  tluB  class  of  monks.  He  describes  how  those  who  had  retired  from 
flie  world  became  corrupted  by  the  Toneration  in  which  tdiey  were 
held,  foil  back  again  into  the  world,  paid  court  to  the  rich,  and,  instead 
of  speaking  to  their  eonsoiences,  lulled  them  to  security  in  thmr  ons 
by  teaching  them  to  dnwnd  on  their  mtercessions.*  He  applies  to 
such  the  words  in  Eiek.  18 :  18 :  "  Woe  to  you  that  sew  ]»llowa 
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to  an  «nnhol«s,  and  make  kerohie&  upon  Uie  heads  of  yoong  and 
old,  to  catch  aoola !"  **  What  other  meamng  baa  this,  than  that  we 
faaty  the  cotuoienoea  of  voridly  people  by  our  sweet  words,  instead 
of  impronng  their  lives  by  oar  hcmeet  reproo&  ?"  >  la  like  maimer 
^debert,  of  Mans,  boldly  mmiasked  the  hypocritical  monks.  "  Let 
lus  pale,  haggard  coontenance,"  says  he,  "  ezdte  reverence ;  let 
him  stand  forth,  in  ooane  and  squalid  rument,  the  stem  censor  of 
manners ;  yet  for  all  tiiis  he  is  far  astray  from  the  paUi  that  leads  to 
life."^  Raymond  Loll,  in  one  of  his  books,  where  he  relates  the 
wandeiinf^  of  a  finend  of  that  tme  wisdom  which  be^jis  in  the  love  of 
God  (philoK^Jiia  amoria),  describes'  how,  m  his  search  after  this  tnie 
km,  he  cornea  to  a  monastery  that  stood  in  the  highest  reputation  for 
jHety.  Rejmced  at  beholding  so  muiy  united  togeHieF  in  offering  praise 
to  God,  he  thinks  fae  has  at  last  fotmd  the  dwelUng  of  true  lore. 
Soon,  however,  he  observes  a  monk  with  a  patched  oo^ ;  but  he  was 
a  hypocrite;  for  tbou^  he  fasted,  ;n«aohed,  labored,  and  prayed 
aboooantly,  yet  he  did  it  only  for  &«  sake  of  being  regarded  as  » 
saint  by  the  oUiers.  Bemde  hun  stood  another,  who  fasted  and  prayed 
still  more.  He  did  so,  however,  because  he  supposed  that  God  woold 
oertMnly  make  him  bo  holy  that  he  might  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and 
00  be  renenited  as  a  sunt  after  his  death.*  Here  the  joy  of  the  lover 
of  Ime  wisdMU  vaiuahed ;  for  he  oould  not  help  seeing  how  much  he 
was  disbtatored  by  such  conduct,  who  alone  should  command  the  love 
ct  alL  Even  tiiat  enthnnastio  friend  of  the  cootemplattve  life  of  the 
monk,  abbot  Joachim,  declared  that  while  a  monk  who  stands  finn 
under  temptatitms  attaans  to  the  lugbest  degree  of  tiie  spiritual  life,  so 
we  that  yields  to  them  becomes  the  worst  d  men.  "  Let  a  monk 
<noe  become  wicked,"  said  he, "  and  there  is  not  a  more  covetous  and 
•mbitioas  creature  than  he  is."^ 

Casting  a  ^oace  at  the  varioop  monastic  societies,  which  sprang  up 
within  tlus  period,  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  derived 
their  on^n  fnun  efforts  of  refbrm  amongst  the  clergy ;  and  which  may, 
tlierefore,  be  regarded  as  a  medium  of  traontioQ  &om  the  clems  to 
the  body  of  mwks.  Among  these  bekin^  the  order  of  Praenwo- 
stranta,  whose  founder,  Norbert,  was  bom  in  the  city  o(  Xantes,  in 
the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  between  a.  d.  1080-1085.  Descended  from 
a  family  of  note,  he  lived  at  first  after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary 
secular  clergy,  sometbnes  at  the  court  of  the  urchbishop  Frederic  Qm 

'  Qold  Mt  aBtem  polTUlOi  cnlHlis  t«1  *  In  iita  Altar  pUtoMplBaa  mmona,  o^ 
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ftaglte  nonraniin  ^jniioniim  coandeaUi,  In  ipw  fingalu  aniili  Aarat  tollenne  feaMa. 

Mil  iniqnitatihui  ralinqninns  •acDriorM.  '  Nao  pniM  amtnliaoa  mopacham  mm 

De  JoimDe  baptuCa  sBrnio,  opp.  Abadardi,  ewe  ientaiHlaiii,  qaia  mortsu  aat  mnodot 

p.  AM.  qiiia  nihil,  il  mala*  eu,  anUtiowa*  nook- 

'  Uc  in  eo  adorelar  OM«ni  et  antnea'a  cho,  nihil  BTariu  inT«BiCOT.    la  tha  Coo- 

niltBi,  at  wrmo  mnsoriat  ei  ait  H  cultiu  cordia  veterli  tt  ami  laMameati,«.  1^  p, 

ineoltior,  extnt  vtaoi  eat,  qnae  dadt  ad  vi-  109. 
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Ffrst,  of  Cologne,  sometimes  at  ^t  of  Hie  emperor  Henry  the  FVUu 
Sat  m  the  year  1114,  being  eanght  by  a  storm,  while  riding  oat  tot 
lufl  pleBsnre,  ft  flush  of  lightning  stroclc  near  him  and  pmetrated  him 
to  tne  earth.  On  reoorering  hie  breath  and  eoming  to  bis  sensea,  h9 
felt  admonished  by  the  thought  of  the  sudden  deatii  from  vhich  he 
bad  been  saved  as  by  a  minole,  and  resolved  to  begin  a  mora  seriotia 
eonrse  of  life.  From  tbis  incident  he  was  led  to  oompare  the  history 
of  hifl  own  eonversion  with  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  rapresent  it 
as  partaking  of  the  miracalons.  He  laid  aade  his  snmptaous  apparel 
for  a  humbler  dress,  and  after  a  season  of  earnest  spiritual  prepan^ 
tKHi,  entered  the  order  of  priests.  In  Oennany  and  in  France  he 
itinerated  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  wid  by  his  admonitions  and 
reproofs  restored  peace  between  contending  parties.  He  ratraked  the 
worldly-minded  clergy,  and  the  degenerate  canonical  priests.  By  thi* 
course,  however,  he  made  btmsolf  many  enemies,  and  was  accused  of 
preaching  where  he  had  no  caU  to  preach.  He  found  a  protector  in 
pope  Oelasios  the  Second,  who  gave  bim  full  power  to  preach  wherever 
he  dioae.  He  was  everywhere  remved  with  great  respect.  When- 
ever he  entered  the  vicini^  of  viHages  or  castles,  and  ttie  berdamen 
aiw  him,  fitey  left  their  cottages  and  ran  to  amioonoe  lus  arrival.  Ai 
he  proceeded  onward  the  belb  rang ;  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
hastened  to  church,  whera,  after  perfin-ming  mass,  he  sptAe  the  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  assembled  people.  After  serrmon  he  oonvereed 
with  individuals  on  the  ooncema  of  the  soul.  Towards  evening  he 
vraa  conducted  to  his  lodgings,  aU  were  emnlons  of  tiie  honor  and 
blesfflng  (^  enterbuning  him  as  a  guest.  He  did  not  take  up  his  resw 
dence,  as  was  customary  with  itinerant  eccleffiasticB  and  monies,  in  the 
^nrch  or  in  a  monasteiy,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  or  in  the 
CasQe,  where  he  coald  speak  to  all  and  bestow  on  such  as  needed,  the 
1»ntefit  of  tus  spritoal  adrice.  Thns  he  mado  himself  graatly  beloved 
among  the  people.  In  the  year  1119,  he  viated  pope  Calixtus  the 
Second,  in  Rheims,  where  that  pope  had  assembled  a  covncil.  TIui 
pope  confirmed  the  foil  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  his  predecessor, 
•ad  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Laon.  The 
latter  wiqhed  to  employ  him  as  an  instroment  for  brining  hack  hit 
eanonicid  priests  to  a  Lfe  corresponding  to  their  role.  Snt  meeting 
here  with  too  violent  an  opposition,  Norbert  withdrew  from  the  field ; 
as  the  bnhop,  however,  wished  to  retain  him  in  his  diocese,  Norbert 
chose  a  desert  re^on  in  it,  the  wild  valley  of  Fremonstre  (^Praemon- 
atratian  Pratam  monetratum)  in  the  forest  of  Ckinoy,  as  a  suitable 
^x>t  for  a  retreat.  Such  was  the  first  foundation  of  a  new  spiritual 
society,  which,  attaching  itself  to  the  soHSalled  rule  oi  Angas^n^  umed 
to  mute  prea<^g  and  the  cure  of  sonls  wiUi  the  monastie  life.  From 
this  spot  he  travelled  in  every  direction  to  preach, — to  France,  to 
Slanders,  and  to  Germany,  at  the  invitation  of  eccleoastics,  comnmni- 
laea,  and  noblemen.  The  pious  count  Theobald  of  Champagne  pro- 
posed uniting  himself,  and  all  he  possessed,  with  the  new  spintual  foun- 
dation. But  Norbert  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose  by  showing  him 
lunr  much  good  of  which  he  might  be  tlie  instroment  as  s  prince, 
21* 
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wonld  Ana  be  prevented.  *'  Far  be  it  from  me,"  Bud  be  to  tin 
eoant,  "  to  harbor  a  wish  of  distortnog  tbe  woik  which  God  is  doiug 
through  you."  ^en,  finally,  he  became  archbishop  of  Maffdebm^g 
(1126),  he  Bought,  bat  not  without  violent  <^pod&>n,  to  intzoonce  hi> 
wder  Uiere.    He  died  a.  d.  1134. 

Norbert  was  one  of  the  number  also,  about  irh<»i  marveOons  stories 
were  circulated.  But  if  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  aikl  the 
enUiuriasm  of  wMoae  of  bis  disciples,  attributed  nuraoles  to  lum,  yet, 
the  more  critically  examining,  and  we  must  add,  immically  ctisposed 
Abelard,  accuses  him  of  ambitiously  seeking  after  this  lepotataixi,  of 
obtaining  it  by  deceptive  arts ;  and  when  Us  promisee  irere  not  fol- 
fiUed,  of  ascribmg  the  fiulure  to  the  unbelief  of  others.^ 

We  should  here  mention  also,  as  belcoging  to  the  same  aga,  Bobert 
1^  Arbrissel.  He  had  been  ouried  away,  m  his  youth,  by  both  ten- 
dendes  ot  tiie  enthonasm  (^  lus  times,  the  soientifio  and  Qte  reli^oos. 
After  having  pursued  lus  studies  with  great  seal  aA  Paris,  he  gained 
oonuderaUe  celebrity  by  his  attwoients,  in  soienoe,  aod  also  oj  his 
strictly  asoetic  and  pious  life.  The  bishop  of  Remies,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  seal  for  reform, —  induced  by  the  high  rmatatkm  of  the 
young  man,  drew  him  to  his  churob,  whore  he  labored  four  yean  as 
priest.  He  attached  himself  to  the  HUdebrandian  movement  for  the 
refbnnalaon  4^  the  diurch,  and  was  lealoas  in  of^KMOg  the  oomptioa 
of  morals  in  the  ders^,  and  in  udnlding  the  severi^  oS  the  laws  of 
eelibacy,  and  agwust  suncoy.  He  was  a  forcible  preacher,  and  his 
discourses  produced  many  of  Qtosa  effects,  which  we  have  already  no- 
tioed  as  attendmg  the  influential  preachers  of  Aese  times.  After  the 
death  of  his  bishop,  he  betook  himself  to  tiie  eolitaty  life.  His  repo- 
tation  attracted  to  him  numbers  of  both  sexes,  who  wished  to  tnin 
ttiemselves  under  his  i^rection  in  the  way  of  afaritual  Uving.  Pope 
Urban  the  Second  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  i^x>st<^o  preacher, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  nught  travel  about  eveiywhere  and  c^  Enunen  ' 
to  repentance,  and  restore  peace  between  contending  parties.  He 
exerosed  an  astonisbius  power  over  men  and  womm.  Vicious  per- 
sons were  so  influenoed  by  it,  as  to  make  full  c«ifeasion  of  their  nni 
to  him,  and  promise  ameinment.  Others,  who  had  led  an  upri^t  HTe 
in  the  world,  were  penniaded  wholly  to  forsake  it.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  e&ct  i»oduced  by  tiie  eo<Hety  of  tins  man  tm  the  mothar<^ 
the  famous  abbot  Peter  (^  Gluny,  who  entertained  him  for  a  wlule  in 


__  .  .__B  Norbait'* , .  .. 

tion  of  hii  having  rdiad  th«  dead,  asd  ibw 
In  Ub  prologue  he  declares :  Manr  thiogi 
mnit  h«  paiiaed  orer  on  account  or  d»  fii- 
anper  pncinimdiiM  Nor-  fidelea  at  impii,  qui  qnidqnid  legont  H 
btrmm  Mcotqraitolnni  ems  Faisinim  inii>-  andiont,  qooa  ab  eonua  BtodiiawcaeTtr- 
ti  fuimus  Et  risimue.  Qui  diu  jiariiei  in  aationiboa  tit  aliennin.  bbam  conlinDiim 
ocatione  coram  populo  proatraii  ec  de  tna  et  cnnflctnm  ewe  jadkare  DMi  meinitlt, 
praesnmtiom  fhutrali,  cum  a  prapotila  -  ■  - 
MoTogi  deddarsDt,  objnigani  populum,  im- 
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her  honBe.  Sbe  seoratl;  vowed  that  she  would  beocone  a  mm,  and 
nsoWed  to  execute  ber  vow  as  booq  as  ber  hnaband  died,  or  would 
pennit  her  to  do  so.'  It  was  Bfud  of  bis  sermona,  that  ever;  iudi- 
vidoal  who  heard  diem,  felt  the  words  to  be  umed  at  himself  aa  much 
■i  if  they  were  addressed  to  him  petsouallf  and  with  deugn."  There 
was  formed  under  his  direction  a  religious  sotuetj  composed  of  persona 
of  both  eexes,  and  of  ccdeeiaBtics  and  laymen,  whom  he  denominated 
ttifl  Pauperet  ChmU,  His  admirers  were  disposed  ,to  regard  the 
moral  eSeots  that  resulted  from  bis  labors  as  somethins  bojoud  mira- 
cles ;  ajid  it  deserves  notice  that,  although  he  produced  such  powerful 
iffiioessiona  hj  hk  preaching,  yet  during  his  lifetime  not  a  single 
niraele  was  asinibed  to  him, —  the  reason  of  which  may  doabtless  be 
tomiA  in  the  peculiar  ajHrit  of  his  labors ;  for  on  this  -pcmi,  the  en- 
fliariastio  admirer  who  wrote  his  life,  says,  that  miracles  wrought 
within  Eien'a  souk  are  more  than  those  performed  on  tiieir  bodies.* 
The  eixtnriDg  monument  of  his  activity  was  the  order  of  nuns  at  Foo- 
tevnud  (Fona  F9>nldi),  a  convent  not  far  from  the  town  of  Candes 
in  Poitou.  It  is  imposable  to  mistake  the  marks  which  show  that 
ttus  nun  was  aotnatod  by  a  giving  aeal  tor  Uie  salvation  of  souls ; 
Otanf^  we  must  eon&ea  uat,  as  in  the  case  <^  many  powerful  preactt- 
«TB  ^  times  80  ffna  to  the  eccentric,  his  seal  may  not  have  been 
sooompaoied  with  a  spirit  of  prudence,  nor  exempt  from  fanatical  ex- 
ceases  ;  and  some  of  the  bad  effects  which  attached  themselves  to  the 
great  results  of  lus  labors,  may  doubtleas  have  proceeded  from  these 
caases.  His  entbuaiaatic  admirers  will  not  allow  us,  it  is  true,  to  per- 
ceive  any  mixture  of  lights  and  shades  m  the  picture  they  have  drawn 
of  him ;  but  the  way  in  which  ihe  abbot  GoUfried  of  Vend6me,  and 
Irisbop  ^debert  of  Mans,  or  Marbod  of  Rennes,  describe  his  labors, 
eratatn  featores  too  chanoteristic  to  leave  it  poanble  for  ue  to  conceive 
that  they  should  have  been  pure  inventions,  and  they  moreover  agree 
with  other  kindred  examples  of  these  timee.*  If  the  squalid  raiment 
in  which  he  travelled  about  aa  a  preacher  of  repentance,  contributed 
to  procure  for  bun  the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  —  and  he  is  aaid  to 

'  Words  of  dw  ftbbot  Fetor  of  Ctanj,  leproiio*  mnndivit,  lot  mortnos  aoicitBTit  t 

codcmdI^  bb  nMlher :  Fanraio  iUl  Ko-  Qai  da  teira  eit,  de  terni  loqaitar  et  iniM- 

baito  de  Brsndlo  ad  le  Teniniti  at  MiaDiD  cnla  in  corponbiu  admirator.    Qoi  aatem 

•fiqaamdln  nKwanti  impalMTioleoto  aena  ipiritaaliB  eit,  langnidos  et  leproaos,  mor- 

auiiU  ae  in  mooBcbaa)  ^jitoraDte  Tiro  red-  tuos  quoqoe  convoiiuHe  teautar,  qaando 

dent,  Qt  flo  defanuo  Tel  concedsnla  MUim  i^aitibst  animabiu  Ungaidis  m  leproiii  iw- 

•d  Ibnttu  Ebraudi,  ti  Tirotet,  demignm.  aundu  coiualit  et  medetur. 
Gpp.  L  R,ep.  IT.  *  Even  if  the  peraoiu  mentioned  wen 

*  Biihop  Baldric,  in  tbe  accwtnt  of  hli  not  tho  snthon  of  thoa  letten,  if  one  or 

lift,  M  Cn  25th  of  Pebrnarr,  c.  It,  4  S3 :  th«  other  of  them  wa«  wricien  hj  Roscdin, 

Taiitani  praedicMioiiii  gnetan  ei  Domi-  a  tmth  of  this  kind  mnj  bava  been  iTiiif- 

BO*  donsrent,  nt  aim  eommuneni  lertao-  at  bottom.    Thia  Ko*cehn,  when  a  canoni- 

cjnalionam    papula   fkceret,  nnnsqaiaqua  cal  prieil,  «w  an  adveraarr  of  Kobert  of 

qaod  ubi  conTeniehat,  acdpereL  Arbriaael,  wbo  wemed  deiirotu  of  tran*- 


'  Thia   is  evident,  fmn    the   beantiftil    fomine   the  regnlar  cle>g7  into 
....  ...   .,._...  .  Abelard  «»ji  of  Wai '""  ""      '" 

imperioaam, 


of  hia  life,c.  iv,  t  23  :    Abelard  WTi  of  mm  {ep.  ai): 

,.L .____,..     , —  ^. (AriitiRobw- 


mirdshi  the  aiTonntof  hia  life,  c.  iv,  t  23  :  Abelard  aan  of  him 

Ep)  aadenter  dico,  Robertnm  in  minumlil  e)tT^nm  iUam  prae 

eopioaniD.  inper   daemonea   imperioaam,  lam  de  ArintiMUo  o. 

■nper  principe*    glorioanm.      ^lia  eaia  eidaUdHa  eonfingora. 
■oaBri  lompoiit  tot  langnldoa  enraTi^  tot 
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bare  pwa  it  himself  u  ft  reflmn  for  wearing  tiiem,  th&t  Utty  imi 
more  renention  &om  the  ample ;  yet  tiiera  wen  olberB  who  blamed 
him  for  attempting  to  dislingaish  tumeelf  in  this  wsj,  and  compluned 
that  he  did  not  drags  according  to  his  station,  as  a  canonical  eocleoae- 
tic  and  priest.  They  Bt^led  it  only  a  species  of  Yanity,  and  assured 
him  that,  to  reasonable  peode,  be  most  appear  like  a  crazy  man.'  By 
eensnring  the  woridly-tmnded  clergy  in  which  he  followed  altoge&er 
tiie  spirit  (tf  Ae  Hildebraadian  party,  he  drew  after  him  the  mnltitnde, 
who  delighted  in  such  tiungs.  On  the  ofter  band,  it  is  said  in  the 
letter  abore  noticed,  '*  of  what  use  is  it  to  eensnre  ^e  absent  ?  So  &r 
from  being  of  any  nse,  it  most  seem  to  his  ign<nwit  hewers,  as  if  be 
gave  them  liber^  thereby  to  ma, —  holding  ap  to  them,  as  be  does, 
tiie  example  of  their  superiors,  whose  authority  tber  might  plead. 
By  encb  censores,  the  absent  wonld  rather  be  exeited  to  indignatioa 
raan  persuaded  to  amendment.  Of  some  advantage,  however,  it  was 
perhaps,  to  himself,  to  make  erery  other  order  oi  the  oharoh  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  so  that  he  and  his  followers 
mig^t  stand  alone  m  Quar  est«em.  8nch  cnoning,  however,  savon  of 
the  old  man ;  it  is  somethmg  dt^tolical.  It  accords  not  irith  bis 
calling,  with  his  itinerant  wainderiiiga,  with  the  squalid  dreas  he  wean. 
The  congregations  leave  their  priests,  whom  they  are  tasgfat  to  loA 
upon  as  woi^esB ;  they  despose  their  intereesnons,  sod  wili  no  longer 
submit  to  dmroh  penance  finom  them ;  will  no  longer  pay  tiiem  tiftes 
and  firstling.  To  turn  and  his  followen  they  flock  in  crowds;  and  to 
him  and  hia,  pay  the  honor  which  they  owe  to  their  own  priests.  Yet 
these  poor  people  are  not  influenced  by  Uie  love  of  religion,  but  iiiai» 
festly  by  that  love  of  novelty,  which  is  ever  a  ruling  pasnon  with  ttie 
multitude  ;■  for  nobody  oui  perceive  tar  anaebdmnit  in  their  Htsb." 
It  was  now  objected  to  him  nnerally,  that  he  placed  too  mnefa  reli- 
ance on  momentary  feelings  of  compunotion,  and  made  no  farther  in- 
quiry into  tiie  temper  of  those  on  whom  his  discourses  had  produced 
an  effect.  He  was  accused  of  saying,  that  he  was  satisfied  oould  he 
prevent  a  man  &om  rinning,  even  for  a  smgle  night.  He  was  soonsed 
of  accepting  at  once  every  man,  who,  after  some  such  snperficial  im- 
presuon,  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  world.  Hence^peo{da 
ti  this  class  fell  afterwards  into  a  worse  state  than  ever.  He  was 
fcccnsed  of  a  [diarisucal  seal  to  make  j^oselytes.  "  So  great  is  tba 
number  of  his  disciples,"  stud  these  adversanes,  "  that  they  may  be 
Been  with  their  loag  beards  and  their  blaok  dresses,  running  in  troops 

■  Bp.  HHfaod.  unoag  Ac  Itttm  of  Wl-  went  aboiit  ia  « 

d«ben,  r.  1408 ;  Da  pMDOti  babiOu  biM-  foot,  and  with  a. 

hnfla  plnrimi  te    ndaigacBdani  potan^    lisbt  for  all,  m  at 

qBoniam  nee  «aiwniawpi'cifcwionl,aabqBa  tibi  jam  damn  dee«M  loqnantar.    Haiee 

milltaie ooepiMl, Mc  lai Miliilall  gidiaLin  ttUnon tMn*p«diiB)plkai,at dkcraaolea, 

qnmn  promotni  a,  coaninira  Tidttnr.  E*t  aactoriiatem,  qnan  apnd  aapiente*  tbroria 

tnim  nnsaUi  qoHnuiiae  pfcftwlonibni  lU  aoipieioneni  compannL 

*e  ordiniMu  apta  qnaedam  et  eoi^traa  dia-  '  Qoob  tamen,  at  manibitain  eat,  noB 

tlncdo  habenda,  quae  (i  pennmetar,  pabli-  leligiDnii  amor,  aed  ca,  qnae  temper  vnlgo 

com  (rfhodlt  jwUdnm.     Vidaamoj  trfft,  fiimiliari*  eM,  —*"!"•  -'  iMwomm   «ni. 

na  lata,  per  qoae  admlrattimwn  pante  to-  ditae  (huit. 
bmoi,  lidienla  at  odioia  dot    That  ho 
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■flaoD^  &e  proritMes ;  wearing  ehoes  in  the  eonstr;,  enng  barefoot 
hi  the  tovng  and  Tillages.  And  if  these  peoide  are  asked,  why  they 
do  BO,  the  only  reply  they  liare  to  make  is,  'They  are  the  people  d 
&e  Master.' "  Especially  was  he  censored  for  hie  toanner  of  operating 
upon  the  female  sex ;  for  his  too  free  intercourse  with  them,  and  for 
his  renovation  of  tlie  dwigerous  &naticism  of  the  n^ntroduetaeA 
He  is  sMd  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  his  condnot 
towards  tlie  female  sex  too  much  by  whim  and  caprice ;  to  some,  being 
too  lenient ;  to  others,  too  severe ;  impoang  on  tiiera  too  harah  modes 
of  penaaoe.  GkittMed  of  Vendome,  —  who  intimates,  hoverer,  that 
tins  charge  agunst  Robert  of  Arbrissel  came  by  no  means  from  credi- 
Ue  Boarces,< — represents  to  him  how  tenderly  tae  weaker  sex  shonld  be 
dealt  inth  ;  how  eaaly  many  nught  by  lua  mode  of  treatment  be 
reduced  to  despur.s 

We  noticed,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  the  origin  of  the 
order  of  Cluny ;  and  we  have  described  the  high  oonoderalioo  it  at 
tuned  ttiroo^  the  merits  of  the  men  who  stood  at  its  bead.  In  th« 
beginning  of  this  period,  the  &iend  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  abbot  Hugo, 
joined  himself  to  it ;  bat  so  much  the  more  nuscbieyouH  in  its  influ- 
ence <ui  the  order  was  the  bad  administration  of  his  successor,  Poi^ 
tins,  who  was  finally  obliged,  in  the  year  1122,  to  resign  lus  post. 
Soon  afterwards  the  place  was  filled  by  one  who  is  to  he  numbered 
among  the  most  distanguiahed  men  of  the  church  in  his  times,  the 
abbot  Peter  Maoritiua,  to  whom  even  his  contemporaries  gave  the 
title  of  Venerable.  By  him,  the  order  was  once  more  rused  to  dis- 
tinction. He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  ooncdderation  in  Aa- 
ve^ne,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  maOT  great  men  of  ib» 
«hiuch  (m  whose  development  the  influence  of  Chiutian  tnutung,  by 
poos  mothers,  had  a  lasting  effect.  The  character  f£  his  mother,  who 
uter  in  life  became  a  nun,  was  delineated  by  his  own  pen  with  filial 
afieetion,  soon  after  her  death.*  Under  him  the  order  took  a  different 
directam  from  that  in  which  it  had  originated.  As  this  man,  di»- 
tingiiiabed  for  hia  amiable  and  gentle  spirit,  strongly  sympathised 
viu  evwythiog  purely  human,  so,  under  his  guidance,  the  monaatery, 
before  oonaecrated  alone  to  rigid  asceticism,  became  a  seat  also  of 
the  arts  and  soesoes.'  A  Christian  delicacy  of  feeling,  far  removed 
from  the  stemneaa  and  excess  which  we  elsewhere  find  in  monastiasm, 
fimna  a  eharacteristio  trut  in  the  character  of  this  individual.  To  a 
prior,  who  was  not  dispoBed  to  relax  in  the  least  from  the  seal  of  an 
over-ripd  ascetidam,  ne  wrote :  "  God  accepte  no  sacrifices  which  are 
o&red  to  him  coQtruy  to  his  own  appnated  order."  He  held  up  to  him 
the  examine  of  Christ :  «  The  devil  invited  C^uist  to  cast  himself  down 


r,  Td.  I,  >7T,  and  vol.  ii,  us. 

■  (^d  n  ilii  at.  It,  46. 

*  Fngilii  est  mBltiim  at  dgUcMn*  Mxoi    diliaentlj  deVoted    bmuelf   to    idaitiSo 
fenumo*  M  iddrco  hmmm  eit,  nt  ptetMis    itndiai :  Hoiuclinin  longe  mslini  Ctiuiia- 
ilulcediiie  potini  qnam  nlmu  HTeritite  re-    ci,  qaam  qoemlibel  phuoiophain  in  im- 
gatBT,  ne  forte  mbaDdMtiori  triuilia  ab.    demut  philosophuiiem  ttapto. 
Mrbeatnr,  et  qui  «iim  regen  debe^  ric  » 
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from  the  nimule  <^  &6  temple ;  bnt  he  who  came  to  gire  his  fifb  for 
the  Bftlration  <^  the  world,  refdaed  to  end  it  by  »  snicidal  act, — 
ttierebj  setting  sn  example,  which  admoniaheB  m  ^t  we  are  m)t  to 
podi  the  mortification  of' the  body  to  Belf-destraoticm.'  So  Paul,  aJw 
(1  Tbnotliy  6:  23),  Mowing  the  example  of  Christ,  e^orta  !ub 
atsdrde,  that  he  should  provide  for  his  body  with  moderation,  not 
that  he  should  destroy  it."  He  blames  him  for  not  heeding  the  affec- 
tionate remoQStmnceti  of  tiie  pions  brethren  amongst  his  inferiors. 
"  When  a  man  pays  no  regard  to  &oBe  who  speak  each  words  (^  lovs, 
he  despises  the  love  itself  which  prompted  such  words.  And  he  who 
dennses  love,  can  have  none  himself.  But  of  what  avail  ia  all  tlie 
&8tiDg  in  the  worid,  and  all  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  to  him  who  has 
no  love  ?  (1  Cor.  18.)  Abstain,  then,  from  flesh  and  from  fish ;  push 
th^  abstinence  as  far  as  thou  wilt ;  torture  thy  body,  allow  so  sleep  to 
thme  eyes  ;  spend  the  night  in  vigils,  the  day  in  toils ;  stall,  whether 
willing  or  unwilling,  tiion  moat  hear  the  apostie  :  *  Even  if  then  givest 
thy  body  to  be  burned,  it  profite  thee  nouiing.'  "  Far  removed  from 
ttuB  numkiBh  estrangement  from  hmnamty,  ha  was  aware  IJiat  tiie  sap- 
presnon  of  man's  natoral  feelings  stood  at  variance  with  the  essence 
oS  Christianity ;  on  which  point  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  beao- 
tif&I  letter  to  his  brother,  on  the  occasion  of  their  motiier's  deatti ; 
**  The  feelings  of  nature,  sanctified  by  Christianity,  should  be  allowed 
flwir  rights  in  the  free  shedding  of  tean.  Paul  (1  Theaa.  4 :  18), 
does  sot  object  to  scktow  generally,  bnt  only  to  the  sorrow  of  tmbelief, 
the  sorrow  iriiiah  contends  against  Christian  hope.""  To  a  monk,  who 
thon^t  himself  bound  to  keep  away  from  his  native  conntry,  lest  he 
ohonld  be  attracted  by  some  earthly  tie,  he  wroto  :  *  "  If  jHons  men 
must  abhor  their  conntiy,  Job  would  not  have  remained  in  his ;  the 
,  devout  Magians  would  not  have  returned  to  theirs ;  our  Lord  himself 
would  not  have  rendered  his  own  illnstrions  by  tus  miraoles.  Hie 
fious,  then,  are  not  (^liged  to  fly  from  their  country,  bnt  only  from 
its  oustons,  if  they  are  bad.  Neither  onght  the  good  man  to  fly  fi«m 
his  relationa  and  fnends,  &(Hn  fear  of  the  contamination  of  wickedness ; 
ntiier,  he  should  endeavor  to  win  them  to  salvation  by  wholesome 
admmitions  ;  he  should  not  be  atnid  of  their  earthly  affifotions,  bat 
ntiier  seek  to  eommunicato  to  them  his  own  heavenly  affections.  I 
myself,"  said  he,  "  would  gladly  retire  into  stditnde ;  but,  if  it  is  not 
nantod  me,  or  until  it  is  granted  me,  let  us  follow  tlie  examine  <A 
um  who,  amidst  the  crowd,  in  royal  banquets,  and  surroanaed  by 
nlded  walls,  could  say,  he  dwelt  in  Bolitode  (K.  65 :  8,  according  to 
ue  Vulgate).  And  such  a  sditade  we  can  oonstTuct  in  the  recesses 
of  tbe  ^art,  iriiere  alone  the  true  solitude  is  found  by  true  destuBerfl 
of  the  worid,  —  where  no  stranger  finds  admittance ;  where,  witboat 
bodily  nttoranoe,  is  heard  in  gentie  mnnmm  the  voice  of  oar  di»- 

*  Ut  docent,  ndlitar  qaidem  camem  ta-  mntOM  germuiH&tii  ■ffsctiu.    Non  noater 

M  mortiBcaiidam,  led  non  more  homlcida.  Ulis  fletui,  qaetn  fnndimiu,  noa  fattuoroin 

Turn  midelita-  perimCDdun.  deiperatioiie,  led  natorH  compMaione. 

-'Non  noiter  Ulia  dolor,  qa«m  senerat  'Ub.  U,  ep.SS. 
mn  fld«i  deftctai,  Hd  nulUMgepiWiibibu 
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'wmuif  Magtet.  In  this  sol)ta«le,'let  as,  m;  dearest  son,  so  long  sa 
we  are  in  the  body,  and  dwell  as  Btrangers  oo  Uie  earth,'—  even  in  the 
midst  of  tomalts, — take  refuge; and  what  we  would  seek  in  distant 
eoontriea,  find  in  ourflelres ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed  in  ns." 
Hie  letters  evidence  the  intimate  oommtiniiHi  of  spirit  which  he  cher- 
ished with  tiiose  of  kbdred  disposition  amongit  the  monks.  Thns  he 
writes  to  one  of  thorn  :  "  When  I  would  search  with  thee  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  thou  didst  always  come  and  join  me 
with  the  greatest  delight.  When  I  would  oonrerse  with  thee  on  mat- 
ters of  worldly  adence,  though  still  under  the  guidance  of  dirioe 
gnce,  I  found  in  thee  a  ready  mind  and  an  aoute  discernment.  0, 
how  ofW,  with  the  doors  shut, —  and  him  alone  for  our  witness  who  is 
sever  absent  where  thought  and  discourse  dwell  on  him,  has  awful  con- 
Teise  been  held  by  us,  on  the  bhuduess  and  hardness  of  man*s 
heart ;  on  the  various  entanglements  of  sin,  on  the  manifold  snares  of 
wicked  spirits,  on  tiie  abyss  of  the  dirine  lodgments ;  how  have  we, 
witii  fear  and  trembling,  adored  him  in  his  oooosels  respecting  the 
flhildrea  of  men^—  when  we  considered,  that  he  has  mercy  on  whoo) 
he  will  have  mercy,  and  hardens  whom  he  will ;  and  that  no  man 
knows,  whether  he  deserves  love  or  hatred ;  on  the  nncertunty  of  our 
eslfing ;'  when  we  meditated  on  die  economy  of  salvation,  by  the  in- 
ounatitMi  and  eoSerings  of  the  Son  of  God ;  on  the  dreadl^  day  of 
the  last  -judgment !  "  *  With  great  boldness,  he  told  even  the 
popes  their  faults.  Thus  he  wrote  to  Eugene  the  Third  :>  "  Though 
you  have  been  set  by  Ood  over  the  nations,  in  order  to  root  out  and  to 
poll  down,  to  build  and  to  plant  (Jerem.  1 :  10) ;  still,  because  yoa 
aire  nether  God,  nor  the  prophet  to  whom  this  was  sud,  yon  may  be 
deceived,  betrayed,  by  those  who  seek  only  their  own.  For  this 
reason,  a  fiuthful  son,  who  would  put  you  on  your  guard  agunst  such 
dangers,  is  bound  to  make  known  to  you  what  has  been  made  koowD 
to  him,  and  what  you  perhaps  may  sf^  remiun  ignorant  of." 

When  the  Clumaoenfflan  order  bad  thus  departed  trom  its  ancient 
lAsterity,  and  when  milder  principles  prevailed  in  tlie  Benediotroe 
mcaiaBtacism  generally,  there  sprung  up,  out  <^  a  certain  tendency 
to  refi»m,  aa  enterprise  by  which  £e  strictness  of  tho  older  modeb 
ms  to  be  agun  revoked  to  life.  Sabert,  who  cune  &om  a  noble 
bmily  in  Champagne,  had,  in  his  childhood,  been  ^sented  by  his 
parents  as  an  <ri>latut  to  a  monastery.  Bnt  as  monastituam  nowhere 
came  up  to  hia  high  requisltians,  he  joined  himself  to  a  society  of 
anchorets,  who  led  a  strict  life  in  the  forest  of  Moslesme.  The  high 
otmnderatiou  which  this  society  attuned  to  by  its  strict  mode  of  Hving, 
procured  for  it  unsOu^t  rich  ffBa ;  and  the  increase  of  earthly  goo^ 
was  foQowed  as  usual  by  relaxation.  Hence  Robert,  together  with 
twenty  of  the  moat  zealous  of  these  recluses,  was  induced  to  sepoi^te 
from  the  rest.  With  his  companions  he  retired  to  a  kmely  district, 
called  Citeaux  (Cistcrdom),  in  the  bishopric  of  GbalooB,  not  &r  &oia 
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JJijoD.  Here  was  fi»nned,  anaetime  after  tjie  y9tx  1098,  a  society  of 
monks,  over  which  Robert  predded.  Bat  he  conM  not  cur;  bis  wmk 
here  to  its  fnll  completion ;  for  the  monks  of  Moslesme  contrired  to 
obtain  an  order  from  pope  Urban  the  Second,  by  virtue  of  which  titB 
abbot  Robert  was  obliged  to  return,  and  assume  the  direction  of  tJiat 
monaaterf.  He  lefb  bis  disciple  Alberic  at  tbe  bead  of  the  new 
establishment.  Pope  Paschalis  the  Second,  confirmed  the  rule  of 
the  new  mtmastic  order,  tdiich  had  been  drawn  op  after  the  Benedic- 
tine rule,  bat  with  greater  severity.  The  new  mcmasteries  presented 
a  [HCtnre  of  the  extremest  poyerty,  and  in  this  respect  stood  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  monasteries  of  Clnnj,  which  in  some  cases  were 
distmguisbed  for  the  embeUishments  of  art.  The  defenders  of  the 
hitherto  current  form  of  the  Benedictine  monasticiBm  objected,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  abbot  Robert  that  he  clung  t^naciooslj  to  the  letter  of 
the  BenedictiDe  rule  as  the  Jews  to  the  letter  of  the  lait ;'  and  ttie; 
maintained,  in  oppodtion  to  him,  ttiat  the  strictness  <f  aneient  monasii- 
cism  had  been  properly  modified,  witli  a  dae  reference  to  tjie  di^renoe 
of  climate.*  Under  the  third  abbot  of  CHteans,  Stephen  Harding, 
this  new  order  of  monks  had  but  few  members  left,  its  ezceasive 
aeverity  having  fVightened  numbeis  away.  It  was  first  bv  means  trf' 
im  extraordinary  man,  who  belonged  amongst  the  most  influential  of 
his  times,  that  this  order  attained  to  higher  connderataon,  and  became 
more  widely  spread.  This  was  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Cliurvaaz, 
whose  spirit,  li^,  and  labors  we  must  here  consider  more  in  detul. 

Bernard  was  bom  in  the  year  1091,  at  Fontaines,  in  Bni^ondy, 
not  &r  from  Dijon.  IGs  father  was  a  respectable  kni^t ;  and  on  lug 
education,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  pioos  mother,  Aleth,  exerted 
the  greatest  influence.  All  her  seven  children,  six  sons  and  a 
daughter,  she  brought,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light,  to  Ae  altar,  and 
consecrated  to  Qod.  The  third  of  tbese  sons,  Bernard,  alrudj 
exhibited  while  a  child  a  predominant  religious  bent,  which,  under  tM 
influence  of  such  a  mother,  developed  itself  at  a  very  early  period.* 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  young  man  fell  into  a  kind  of 
society  by  which  he  was  drawn  away  from  that  earlier  bent.  Yet  tiut 
had  been  too  deeply  ingnuned  into  his  disposition  not  to  pat  f<n-th  in 
the  end  a  mightier  reaction  agunst  all  the  impressons  made  on  him  at 
R  later  period^and  he  determined  to  break  loose  from  all  woridly  lies 
and  bec<nne  a  monk.  Hie  brothers,  not  ^deased  with  this  desga, 
tried  to  tfissuade  lum  from  it,  and  to  counteract  the  love  of  monasti- 
ciam  by  ano&er  of  the  nobler  tendencies  of  these  times,  the  entho- 

'  Bae  the  wordi  of  the  worthy  Engliih  prombed  to  con  him  br  incmntktiom  ud 

Benedictine,  OitlericuTitalu,  Hut  ecclet.  unnleta;  but  he  repelled  her  prapoul  wiih 

L  Tiii,  f.  713,  where,  speaking  of  tliiwe  who  grtM  indignation.     Once,  on  Cbristmu- 

TGtir^  with  Robert  to  Ciaterciiun,  he  mji  :  ere,  he  wu  at  chorch,  azkl  b&Ting  waited 

Qui  Mneti  decNTennt  regulun  Bensdicti,  longer  than  ninal  for  the  eommenceMeu 

licut  Jndad  l^em  Mo^  ad  lileram  ser-  cj  acrric^  fell  uleep,  and  hid  a  Tiiion  tt 

Tare  penitni.  Chiut,  who  appeared  to  him  ■■  ■  child. 

■Ordeiie.  Vital  bin.  eecl«i.L>lii,f.  712.  Bee  the  acoonnt  (tf  Bernard's  life  b7  one  of 

■goflcring  when  a  lad   nnder  MTcre  hli  diidplM,  the  abbot  William,  uMaUt 

htadacbei,  a  woman  came  to  hfan,  and  Ion,  L  i,  c  ii.  f  4. 
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BtMon  fbr  Bcienoe,  irhiijh  nor  began  to  mftoifest  itself,  flspecially  in 
j^ftDce.  Hils  attempt  waa  not  altogether  onsuccessiiil ;  but  the 
memoiy  of  lua  mother  revired  in  him  the  impressions  of  his  childhood ; 
he  oftm  saw  in  fancy  her  image  before  him,  and  heard  her  admonish- 
ing TCHCe.  Once,  when  on  bis  way  t«  pay  a  visit  to  bis  brotber,  who 
vas  a  Iniigbt,  and  than  engaged  in  beleaguering  a  castle,— he  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  these  recollections  as  to  feel  conatrained  to  enter  a 
church,  on  the  road,  where,  with  a  Sood  of  tears,  he  poured  out  his 
heart  befbre  God,  a&d,  solemnly  consecratiDg  Umself  to  his  service, 
resolved  to  execute  the  above-mentioned  plan'of  life.  And  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  cboae  at  once  as  lus  ideal  the  strict- 
Mt  mooaaticiam  of  this  period,  by  which  so  many  others  were  finght- 
eoed  away  &om  it.  Sy  the  invincible  fervor  of  his  zeal,  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  force  of  his  language  and  in  his  whole  de- 
meaow,  several  of  bis  relatives  and  friends,  and  all  his  brothers 
except  the  youngest,  who  was  still  a  child,'  were  immediately  carried 
ftway,  and  mdoced  to  join  him  in  bis  resolution.  In  the  year  lllS, 
he  entered,  with  thirty  companions,  into  the  monastery  of  Citeauz. 

He  was  a  monk  wi^  his  whole  aonl.  In  bodily  labors  as  well  as  in 
spritoal  exercises,  he  sought  to  come  fully  up  to  the  ideal  of  the 
monastic  life.  He  himself  was  compelled  afterwards  to  lament  that, 
in  the  first  years  of  hia  life  as  a  monk,  he  had  so  enfeebled  his  body 
by  ensessive  asceticism,  as  to  find  himself  afterwards  disqualified  from 
oompletely  iidfilling  the  duties  of  his  station.*  But  his  wide  and  divei^ 
nfied  labors  show  to  what  extent  the  energy  of  a  mind  actuated  by  a 
Bense  of  the  highest  intereeta  could  find  ways  of  making  even  so  frail  a 
veesel  serviceable,  and  of  overconung  the  obstacles  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
taon.i  And,  in  these  times,  his  very  looks,  which  bore  the  marks  of  thjs 
ri^  self-discipline,  only  created  for  him  the  greater  respect.  The 
fiery  energy,  with  which  he  spoke  and  acted,  contrasted  with  the  weak- 
ness of  his  bodily  frame,  only  produced  so  much  the  mightier  effects.* 

In  tiie  three  years  during  which  he  remuned  at  Citeauz,  he  gained 
in  this  way  so  high  &  rejpntation,  that  at  the  early  age  of  five  and  twen< 
^  he  waa  placed  himseif  at  the  head  of  a  monastery.     In  a  desert  and 

>  The  following  inddent  Hloitntas  ona  ma  poitalatione  impenuons  apoatolicoqM 

dianeterutic  feature  Id  the  life  of  this  momlaui  nee  non  eccleaiae  u  prineipDni 

Mriod.    The  eldest  of  Ihoe  brothers,  Oni-  precibns  flczi  dolemei  ac  nolentea,  dobilM 

do,  happeninf;  lo  see  the  yonngest,  Nivard,  at^aa  inflrmi,  et,  nt  Temm  fateor,  paridae 

plajinewitb  other  boys  in  the  iireet,  called  mortis  paUidau  drcumieiQDtesiiiuiginem, 

-mt  lo  hiiD  — J  — ;j  •  "  V . — v; ■—  • — ■-■ —     ■■>-  ■-.   .  - 


a,  and  said :  "  You  are  now  owner    IrahimDr  in  Apnliaio.    Ep.  1 

-  r."   To  which  the  lad  re-        *  In  the  first  aocoant  of  )         .,  _  _ 
u  have  heaven,  and  /  the    Qaii  nosbm  aetite,  qDantomTij  robuti  go 


of  all  ourptapen?."   To  which  the  lad  re-        *  In  the  first  aocoant  of  hii  life,  L  c ; 

plieil,''WhW         •■ -^  r.,._     « 

earth  <  Thi 


tied,  "  WhM !  jrou  have  heaven,  and  /  the  Qais  nosbm  aetite,  qDantnmTU  robuti  cc 

irth  *  That  is  no  eqaiiable  dirision."  porit  etMcnrataevaMtodinis  taoca  aliqna 

■  In  the  aeconnt  or  his  life  alreadj  dted  do  fecit,  quanta  iate  fadt  et  facit  monbn 

(CTiii,  t  41^  it  is  laid  of  him:  MoD  coD-  dna  et  langnidns  ad  bonorcm  Dei  ei  aanc- 

fiiDditiir  niqiu  hodie  le  acetuare,  aacrilejpi  tae  ecdesiae  nlilitatem "!    And  from  imme- 

awnens   sametipiiani,    qaod  aerritio   Dai  diale  obwrVBlion,hbbiogranhcrcoa!dsaf : 

et Tratmia  abstalerit  corpni  snnin,  dum  in-  Virtns  Dei  vebemenliua  in  inGnniute  tyus 

discreto  fervore  imbedlle  illad  leddiderit  refolgeni  extDDC  luqne  hodie  digniorem 

■c  paene  inntile.  qnanoain  apod  homines  ei  efflcit  reTereQ- 

'When,  daring  the  achiim  nnder  pope  tiani  et  in   rererentia  anctotitatem  et  in 

bnoccnt  the  Thud,  he  wai  under  the  ne-  ancloritate  obedientiam. 
[Baiitj  of  jooniejinc  to  Ital; :  Jnitantiiri- 
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wild  valley  inclosed  hj  monnteiiia,  lying  witlua  ttie  bishopric  of  Langn^ 
Thich,  in  earlier  dmes,  baring  been  a  nest  of  robbers,  vas  called  tfa« 
Yalley  of  Wormwood  (Fa2Ji<[i&Rnf^fi«),  and  afterwards,  when  clears 
ed  of  tbem,  Clear  Valley  (CWa  vaBit^,  it  was  proposed  to  fbnnd 
a  new  monastery  of  CistercianH;  and  this,  from  ita  location,  receiTed 
the  name  of  Clararallia,  or  Olurrauz.  Bernard  was  made  abbot  <^  it 
in  the  year  1115,  and  this  monastery  became  thenceforth  tiie  seat  of 
his  multifarious  It^rs,  which  extended  abroad  from  this  point  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  From  that  time,  men  of  aU  lankB  and  stations, 
knights  and  scholars,  were  attracted  to  the  Cistertnan  order.  The 
stricbiess  wtuch  had  hitherto  kept  back  so  many,  now  acted  as  a 
charm  on  others.  Monasteries  after  the  pattern  of  Clairvaux  sprang 
np  m  the  deserts,  whose  very  names  were  intended  to  denote  what 
the  interior  life  could  gain  in  them.'  Witlun  thirty-seren  yean,  the 
number  of  conrents  Buboidinate  to  the  abbot  of  Citeauz  was  increased 
io  axty-seven. 

Under  Bernard's  direction,  the  above-named  monastery,  situated  in 
•a  uncultivated  re^on,  earned  so  much  by  the  hard  labor  of  the 
monks,  that  during  a  severe  famine  in  Burgundy,  when  crowds  of 
fitauahing  poor  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  the  gates  of  tit&  con- 
,  Tent,  two  thousand  selected  from  die  multitude,  wd  marked  by  & 
peculiar  badge  attached  to  their  persona,  were  supplied  for  several 
months  with  all  they  needed  for  their  sustenance,  while  others  at  the 
Bame  time  received  indiscriminate  ahns."  The  nxxiasteFy  of  Cltur- 
Tanz  became  the  mode]  of  monasticism ;  and  oolooies  from  it,  to  found 
other  establishments  after  the  same  pattern,  were  demanded  from  aH 
quarters ;  so  that  the  abbot  Bernard  sometimes  finind  himself  unable 
to  comply  with  all  the  invitations  that  were  sent  to  him.  To  all  parts 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  £bg1and,  Ireland, 
I>enmark,  and  Sweden,  monks  most  be  sent  from  Clairvaux  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  new  monasteries  or  of  refomung  old  ones  ;3  and 
thus  Bernard,  at  lua  death,  in  1153,  left  behind  turn  one  hundred  and 
uxty  monasteries,  which  had  been  formed  under  his  influence.  Hence 
he  had  connections  and  correspondents  with  all  these  countries ;  and 
the  establishments  which  had  tjius  arisen  ever  regarded  him  as  tlieir 
&ther  and  teacher.  Hence  tns  letlen  and  his  influence  would  be  widely 
difiiised  through  all  these  lands.  He  was  the  counsellor  of  noblemen, 
Inshops,  princes,  and  popes.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  often  summoned 
to  their  assistance,  to  settle  disputes,  to  quiet  diaturbances  ;  insomuch 
that  he  was  ccoistrained  to  lament  over  the  little  opportunity  that  was 

'Ordericns  Vitalis,  tbe  fnend  of  the  old  et  eleMnojna  etslia  plonlu^BiawKU.  qui- 

mu,  MfB  :   Mnlli  Dobilss  athletae  el  pro-  boa  Boditores  sola  DoaiiQU  oecMra  inviuui- 

taaii  Bophistae  ad  illos  pro  novilace  singu-  tnr  fealiauitar  experiri,  qnana  lit  ibi  beati- 

lariUtiB  concarrerunt  et  Inasitauun  distric-  ludo.  quae  um  apeciali  denoMMr  vocaba- 

lioiiem  ultra  complexButes  in  Tia  recta  laelj  lo.    Ilist.  ecde*.  1.  riii,  S.  714, 

Cbiuto  hymaos  laetitiae  modnlaci  fneninL  *  See  the  accoimc  of  the  lile  of  John  £t«- 

in  descrtia  Btqae  BilTcatnbiu  locu  diodm-  miu  the  Second,  6,  in  hii  woriu,  ed.  Mabil- 

'k  propiio  labore  condideraot  et  Mcn  Ion,  f.  ISF~ 


lllii  nominB  lolenti  proviaione  impcanemnt,        '  See  tba  lecond  accoant  oT  hk  life  tgr 
U  eat  Domiu  Dei,  ClaraTallu,  Bonoi  mooa,    Beniald,  iv,  se,  and  ih«  third,  vii,  SIL 
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Vft  Um,  m  the  sniltij^dty  of  sxtemil  bnandss,  to  lead  the  kind  of  Kft 
which  became  a  monk.'  The  geaenJ  enthusiasm  demanded  him  for 
TuA^ianuuijofQie  more  important  cities, — such  aa  Langree,  Chalons 
mr  Mame,  Rheims,  Genoa,  and  Milan ;  but  he  declined  ever;  snch 
invitation."  Before  princes  and  nobles  he  stood  up  ae  an  advocate  for 
die  unfbrtnnate,  and  for  the  victima  of  injustice ;  he  atimolated  those 
who  attached  themaelveB  to  bia  person,  to  benevolent  enterprises ;  and 
directed  them  in  such  undertakings  b;  bis  counsel.  Amongst  the  latter 
belonged  particnlari;  the  count  Theobald  of  Champagne.  He  directed 
fliat  nobleman  in  estabUsbing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  poor  peojde, 
the  interest  of  which  should  go  on  continually  increasing,  and  thus  secure 
a  permanent  and  accumulaSng  capital  for  relieving  the  vants  of  the 
need;.'  Although  a  religious  mterest,  based  on  his  view  of  the  churoh 
dieoerac;,  as  we  have  imfolded  it  on  a  former  page,  induced  him  to 
enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority ;  and,  althou^  he  was 
a  sealosB  instrument  in  promoting  the  higher  objects  of  the  popes ;  yet 
he  was  no  advocate  of  a  blind  obedience  to  them,  and  boldl;  exposed 
to  them  the  wicked  acts  perpetrated  in  their  name,  so  that  his  inter- 
fereoce  ia  pabQc  a^rs  was  sometimes  extremelv  irksome  to  the  more 
important  penooases  near  the  papal  court.  Stnmgl;  as  he  recom^ 
mended  in  general,  as  a  monk,  obedience  to  superiors,  jet  he  also 
declared  himself  opposed  to  too  broad  an  interpretation  of  this  daty. 
**  Were  a  blind  and  imj^cit  obedience,  submitted  to  without  exanuna- 
taon,  to  become  the  genehil  rule,"  says  he,  "  the  words  we  hear  read 
at  church :  '  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,'  would  be 
without  neaning.  We  BhoiUd  have  to  expunge  &om  the  gospel  dta 
words :  '  be  wise  as  serpents,'  and  ret^n  only,  *  be  humless  as  doves.' 
Trm,  I  do  not  say  that  tte  commands  of  superiors  ought  to  be.  elcaxa- 
ined  by  sabordinates,  where  nothing  ia  conmianded  which  is  contrary 
to  the  divine  law ;  bat  I  affirm  that  mtdom  is  also  necessary  to  detect 
irtiatoTer  may  be  commanded  contrary  to  thoee  laws ;  and  Jreedom 
to  regard  every  such  command  with  contempt.*  Say,  suppose  one 
shonld  place  a  sword  in  your  hand,  and  bid  you  polat  it  against  hia 
own  throat,  would  yon  obey  him  ?  Or,  if  he  bid  you  jdunge  into  the 
flames  or  into  the  flood  ?  Would  you  not  be  yourself  a  partaker  of 
ttte  crime,  were  it  ia  your  power  to  prevent  another  from  so  dwig  and 
you  Med  to  exert  it!"*  This  principle,  he  applies,  in  the  letter 
where  it  is  expressed,  to  tlie  relation  of  men  to  the  pope ;  and  he  seta 
the  command  of  Christ,  the  high-priest  of  all,  over  agunat  such  a  sup- 
posed command  of  the  pope.  l£s  own  conduct  was  ever  in  accordance 
with  tluB  principle.  He  shrunk  not  from  writing  to  Innocent  the 
8ec<»id,  diat  the  popes  themselves  had  contributed  most  to  injure  their 

*  Amiei,  qui  me  qaolUie  de  ckonro  (d        *  'Sec  dico,  k  aubdicii  nundiU  praepod. 
tMtmUt  pertnlnra  moliBnlar.    Bp.  II.         tORia  mm  d^odicanda,  nbi  nihil  jitran  de- 

*  8m  um  KcoDd  ■'^•'™«  of  hii  lift  bf    pndiendiuir  dirinu  contnuinm  iiutiCati^ 


■  L.  c  Till,  SS.    EleenoiVBH  «•  wytd-  adTactatuT,  b  quid  adTenacar  el 

«te  dispoaera,  nt  mnper  BQetjScaDIM  i«-  qnk  et  ingaaiu  oonumnMor. 
Jliiilirr  iiiiiMmintlhimiiiiiwIiiiiiliiHiMUM        *£p.T,  4  IS. 
MBper  dMrnoayBU  {i«Ttarirant. 
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om  kuthority,  \>j  aboaing  iLi  It  was  the  imaniiDinia  Toioe  of  all  yiho 
preuded  over  the  comoiamdes  with  a  Bi&cere  regard  tn  their  weQ- 
DMng,  that  juBtace  in  tiie  church  was  falling  to  decay ;  Uie  power  of  the 
keys  reduced  to  nothing ;  the  ejuscopal  authority  loainff  all  respect ;  — 
mnce  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  punish  wickednesa  in  Eis  own  diocese, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  action  of  &9  pope  and  tbe  Roman  conrt ;  for, 
men  sud,  whatever  good  thing  the  bishop  may  devise,  it  is  sure  to  be 
frustrated  there  ;  whatever  evil  they  have  rightly  removed,  is  sure  to 
be  again  introduced.  All  Uie  vicious,  the  quarrelsome  who  have  been 
expelled  by  them  from  the  communities,  &om  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
or  of  the  monks,  run  up  to  B«me  and  boast  of  tix9  protectioD  which 
tttey  there  find."* 

We  have  ahready  spoken  of  the  great  power  exerrised  by  Bernard 
over  the  minds  of  men,  when,  in  the  name  of  pope  Eugene,  he  preached 
Dp  the  crusade  in  France  and  Germany.  Though  at  that  time  mac^ 
deceptiooB,  whether  intentional  or  undesigned,  were  mised  in,>  under 
the  name  ot  miracoloos  cures,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  the  former  in 
the  case  of  such  a  man  aa  Beniara ;  and  unintentional  decepticu  would 
not  suffice  to  explain  th«  general  belief  of  Bernard's  miraculous  powen, 
■or  Uie  several  stories  so  circumstantially  narrated.*  Whether  it  vu 
ttiat  the  confident  futh  excited  by  the  strong  impression  which  ttiis 
extraordbary  man  everywhere  made  produced  so  great  effects,  and 
the  reU^ous  susceptibility  of  the  times,  in  which  the  element  of  a  criti- 
oal  uiideietaiiding  was  so  repressed  by  that  of  immediate  reU^ous  feel- 
ing, oamo  to  lus  aswataoce  i  or«  whether  he  pcwBeesed  some  natural, 

*  Quid  Tobif  Tir«a  mlnaltbt    QiddrotMr  boj;  and,  u  kkhi  m  be  conld  (pBak,lb* 

vHtrnm  deprimida!    £p.  1TB.  maltiwde  *el  him  od  ■  wooden  bench,  thit 

'  Qaiqna  tiagilioti  at  coauntioai  de  po-  he  migbt  »Iute  the  people  with  hii  Be* 

palo,  ilie  de  clero  snt  ex  monuiedil  pnl-  gift  at  ipeech,  and  Ilia  lint  word*  wen  »■ 

•■tl  carmnt  ad  voa,  redeantst  jactant  at  eeiTed  with  a  ahool  of  joT.    Thii  Doak 

jtliliiml,  le  nhlinniiafi  tnuna,  qooa  magii  ratates  still  another  cue  of  whidl  be  vM 

vltOTO*  aeuiMe  debociaiit.  an  eye-witnera,  L  c  f  39  (d  ptorimii  mM, 

'  Abelard,  who  whh  critical  andenlamd-  qnae  in  tjvBtam  l^toUd  Tin  fhtia  •■■■ 

iag  Bxamlned  llHO  the  talN  of  mineahMia  oomitaln,  duo  acribimal,  qoaa  noa  oidinKi 

cnnain  Ui  tiaiei,ipealuof  it:  Nonignor-  ipaa,  qoam  Tidimtu  mafniciMlo  Uetiu* 

amoi  Mtatuu  talinm.  qui  cam  febridlantea  non  permiltit).    At  Charieri&  a  (ouaj- 

a  lenibiu  morbia  cnrarv  pnesDmant,  plnri-  town,  not  far  lh>m  the  cin  of  PrariH,  a 

boa  aliqoa  rel  in  dlio  vel  in  potu  tribnaDt,  bo;  ten  ^ean  old,  wlM  had  been  for  a  jroar 

^t  curcnt,  ret  beoediciioDea  rel  oraCioDei  M  lame  ui  all  Ua  limbs  ai  to  be  nnabla  tt 

Hoc  ntiqae  cogltAnt,  nt  li  qno-  move  a   '     ~ 


t,  br  the  lad'a  parent*  and  othtr 
Bernaid  towtted  him,  and  il^ 
been  performed)  ret  deapentioiii  adacrib*-  ed  the  eroN  orer  Um:  when,  u  hii  bid- 
tor.  D«  JoaniM  bi^ttjata,  mp.  p.  VST.  ding,  he  roaanp  and  walked.  Thehtdni 
*  Concemiog  a  boj  boni  bund,  to  whom  now  unwilling  to  leare  hia  benefacnr  who 
he  reacored  sufht,  in  tta  dinrict  of  Ijege,  had  given  him  the  oae  of  hii  laabs,  till 
we  And  the  following  acconni  b;  the  nionk  Bernard  obliged  him  to  do  la  Hi*  joint- 
Goitfried,  of  CUlr*enx,  in  L  tr,  vi,  34.  er  brother  enhraoed  hte,  aa  if  be  had  bed 
Traniportedat  theSnt  rajof  light,tohlin  ic«to*ed  firon  A»  diead,  and  nanj  n*e 
before  wboIlT  unknown,  tM  bo;  cried  oat  moved  to  lean.  Four  Tean  aflei^arifc 
"  I  M«  d*T,  I  tee  ereijbody,  I  ••»  people  U*  DKitli«  broa^  him  agab  to  Benard, 
with  hair,''  and,  clapi^  hli  haada  for  J07,  aa  ba  hBf>p«aad  10  ))•  paavng  dmiagb  ih* 
he  exclaimed,  "  Hy  Oi^,  now  I  ahall  no  (owa  a  aecMtd  tiiae ;  mi  ehe  bade  het  mm 
mora  daah  mr  feet  uainit  the  ilooea  1"  U«a  hia  Am,  aaTinr  to  him,  "  Thaa  ii  tkj 
Ib  Cambta;,  be  cored  a  deaf  and  dnmb  ln«ow>wrealM«dlini«jFMaDdjrootoaa 
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nft^tio  power  of  healing  (»  anppoeifioa  which  I  see  no  reaauis  for 
adopting)  ;  the  tact  was,  Beruani  himself  avowed  the  conviction,  that 
God  did  perform  nuraclefl  by  him ;  aa,  for  esample,  in  that  letter  to 
pope  Eugene  the  Second,  already  quoted,  where  he  refers  to  what  he 
nad  accomplished  in  rousing  up  »rope  to  eng^  in  the  crusade,' 
So,  after  fighting  down  the  heretics  in  the  south  of  France,  he  appeals, 
in  a  ktter  to  the  citizens  of  Toulouse,  to  die  fact,>  that  he  had  revealed 
among  them  the  truth,  not  merely  by  word,  but  also  by  power.'  As 
solitary  workings  of  that  higher  power  of  life  which  Chnst  mtroduoed 
into  hunuHi  nature,  these  focts  might  perhaps  be  properly  regarded, 
wherever  they  appeared  in  poonectiDn  with  a  genuutety  Christiaii 
temper,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  love.  Evidence  for  this  reason  in 
bvor  oif  the  entire  trnUi  of  the  doctrines  promulgated,  they  at  th« 
same  time  certcunly  were  not ;  for  that  higher  power  of  life,  whose 
fountain-head  is  onion  with  Christ,  does  not  necessarily  exclude  errors; 
and,  moreover,  the  supposed  miracles  may  have  belonged  to  the  Old 
Testament  position  of  tins  period. 

StiU  there  were,  even  then,  pereons  who,  in  the  conflict  with  the 
prevuling  spiritual  tendencies  of  their  times,  doubted  or  denied  the 
tntlii  of  Hioae  miraoulous  stories ;  persons,  to  be  sure,  who  cannot  be 
regarded  aa  unprejudiced  witnesses,  —  who  were  not  at  all  less  biased 
tluui  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  though  on  a  different  side,  —  the  re- 
presentatives of  Uiat  critical  bent  of  the  understanding  which  was 
most  direct^,  opposed  to  the  S[arit  of  Bernard,  —  Abelard  and  his 
disinples.  These  seem  not  to  have  acknowledged  Bernard's  miraon- 
lons  gSx,  Abelard,  it  is  true,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,*  does  not 
moak  of  kU  miracles,  precisely  aiHer  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
does  d  the  miracles  of  others,  which  he  directly  pronounces  a  delo- 
son ;  n«  does  he  mention  him  by  name.  But  proceeding  as  he  does 
OB  ^16  general  aesumption  that  niiracles  were  no  longer  wrought  in 
his  age,  he  seems  to  make  no  exception  of  the  case  of  Bernard ;  —  and 
tlie  way  in  which  Abelard's  talented  but  haughty  disciple,  Berengar, 
eiprcasoB  himself,  wonld  lead  ns  to  infer  from  the  whole  tone  of  his 
remarka,  though  be  nowhere  disputes  the  truth  of  those  miraculous 
stories,  yet  his  own  incredulity  with  regard  to  them.' 

He  huoself,  fer  that  matter,  was  far  &om  over-estimating  the  value 
(^  aach  miracolouB  gifts,  which  he  describes  aa  something  rare  in  this 
time  and  difficult  of  attainment.  He  advises  that  men  should  rather 
bend  all  their  effi>rta  in  striving  afler  those  Chrutian  virtueg  without 
which  the  church  cannot  exist,  and,  above  all,  charity,,  than  to  be  very 
uudooa  dter  ffuta  things,  —  which  served  only  as  an  ornament  to  the 

uoderna  *aecnla  tun  cMud  liderii  Temu- 

IBU  nitora  maiidiuDqa«  jam  debiRim  per- 

'  VeriM*  niBirnB  par  nos  nunifiMtata    dilJuni  tuli  merilii  aubsuCera  putabunM. 

Mm  w^«mluMcaoiM,iadatiaminTiniit«.    Spenbamoi  in  lingnae  toae  tAinio  ooeli 

*  Page  S3S.  litam  clemeitiuim,  iieris  lemperiem,  nber- 

'  Da  i^«,  inaaifatllj  with  Hrtaon,  Jam-    talem  terrats,  fractaam  baiediclioaem.    Sle 

dadna  MaUindiiii*  toaa  oiknom  alai  per    dia  rixiiii,  ut  ad  Mmiclnctia  tna  rngira 

orban  EimadiapaniEipiMconinTit  monta,    daemones  aatamaremiu  ec  bMMkit   pgl 

.     .... !.     ......   r_..,._...    tantolo gloriartmur palTOBO. 
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chnrcli,  —  wluch  were  not  necess&iy  to  salration,  and  'which  wen 
attended  with  manj  dangers.' 

Goimected  with  Beraiard'a  participalioQ  in  the  crosades,  was  tko 
part  he  took  also  in  an  undertaking  designed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
same  object,  the  order  of  Knight  Templari.    This  order  of  spiritoal 
knights  had  been  abeadj  founded  nine  jeare,  but  oonaisted  of  only 
eighteen  members ;  when,  throagh  Bernard's  cooperatdon,  it  received 
a  newly  modified  rule,  at  Uie  council  of  Trojea,  in  1127,  and  Bemard'a 
participation  in  it  gave  the  whole  af^r  a  new  impulse.     In  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  ita  first  master,  Hugo  de  Pagmis,  he  wrote  a  dis- 
course of  exhortation  and  encouragement  for  the  use  of  the  members : 
"  Exhortado  ad  milites  templi."     He  extols  this  order  as  a  combinar 
tion  of  monasticbm  and  knighthood,  coutraating  it  with  the  comnoMi 
knighthood,  which  was  onlj  subservient  to  wicked  ends,  and  inspired 
h;  »QfuI  desires  and  passions.     He  describes  the  design  of  it  as  being 
lilitory  order  and  the  knighthood  a  serious  Christiao 
to  convert  war  mto  sonething  which  God  might  approve, 
s,"  says  he,  "  should  not  be  put  to  death,  if  in  any 
r  could'  be  prevented  from  persecuting  and  (^>preesiag 
and,  as  in  favor  of  the  crusades  generally,  so  also  in 
rder  of  knights  devoted  to  the  some  object,  he  makes  it 
a  pronunent  argument,  ^at  Chnstendom  would  thereby  be  reeved 
frtHU  a  multitude  of  mischievoua  men,  tiiat  these  men  would  be  (Mailed 
to  repentance  and  rendered  serviceable  to  the  church.* 

What  preenunently  distingni^ed  this  great  man  was,  that  to  a  bent 
of  mind  profoundly  contem^dative,  a  rich  inward  experience,  he  muted 
such  a  many-sided  activity  directed  on  the  outward  world.  A^  in  hia 
own  case  relimna  knowledge  proceeded  from  interior  experience,  so 
he  endeavored  to  guide  his  disciples  and  contempoi&ries  to  this  fomt- 
tun-head  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  opposed  to  a  predomi- 
nantly scientific  direction  of  the  Christian  mind.*  Mooaaticism  waa  ao 
highly  valued  by  him,  because  he  considered  it  a  school  for  this  ttieol- 
ogy  <£  the  heart.  !Ilius  he  wrote  to  a  scholastic  theologian,  whom  hd 
invited  to  become  a  monk.^  "  Thou,  who  bumest  thyself  with  the  study 
of  the  prophets,  understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  If  tboa 
dost  understand  it,  then  thou  knowest  that  the  sense  of  the  jHx>i^eta 
is  Christ.  And,  if  thou  wooldst  have  Um,  know  that  thou  'ffilt  suc- 
ceed far  better  by  following  him,  than  by  roading.  Why  seekest  thou 
in  the  word  that  W&rd,  which  stands  already  before  thme  eyes  aa  the 

'  Iitiiumodi  tigns  in  opns  Ikqseanam  '  Qaodqtw  cernilnr  jncnndint  et  agitnr 

ad  dccorem  Domm  Dei  {qn>e  magii  not-  commodiiu,  puicot  admodnm  in  tante  mnl- 

cuntor  apta  onialai,  qnam  neceuaria  fore  titndine  hominaiii  iUo  uonfiare  videaa,  niai 

■alnli),  qooniam  imiuamodi  ligna  conitat  aCiqae  Kclentoi  «t  impios,  rlptoraa  et  •«- 

et  l^riose  qnseri  el  dlAtdle  inveoiri  et  erileg««,  homicidal,  peijoroi  et  adoltero*. 

pericnlose  etaboiBri  Inam  ec  ran  ea  piae-  Bic  Chriltoi,  *io  iKmt  Dkild  in  hoaten 

senim  hie   tcmporibui  terra  noitra  pro-  Koa,  at  DDH  lolnm  da  ipua,  fed  per  ipooa 

dacere  reperitur).    Sermo  xlvi,  in  Canlka  qnoqne  freqacnur  loleat  tsnto  gkiThMtiit, 

canticor.  f  8.  qnanto  et  potentiiii  tihunphaia,  t  10. 

.*  Kon  qnidem  rtA  pagan)  necandi  Sfsent,  '  Which  we  AM  deaetwe  inoce  axac^ 

'  ri  qno  modo  aliter  posaent  a  nimia  infeMt-  tn  the  foarth  MctfoB. 
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Wofd  liecome  flesh  ?  He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  he&r  Ajnt 
crjrmg  in  the  temple :  '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  tm  and 
drmk ;'  and, '  Come  unto  me,  all  70  that  are  weary  tad  heavy  laden, 
tnd  I  will  gjve  yon  rest.'  0,  if  you  had  but  a  taate  of  the  rioh 
marrow  of  the  gnun  with  which  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  satisfied, 
how  gladly  wonldst  thou  leave  thoee  Jewish  scribes  to  nibble  Qxit 
orusta  of  bread."  Then,  he  adds,  "  Believe  one  who  has  experienee, 
thoa  wilt  find  more  in  the  forests  than  in  books.  Woods  and  stonea 
win  teach  thee  what  thou  canst  not  leara  from  the  masters."*  It  wH 
one  of  Bernard's  insjnring  thoughts,  that  the  right  knowledge  of  divin* 
ttungs  was  only  such  a  knowledge  as  proceeds  from  the  interior  life, 
from  the  impress  of  the  divine  upon  the  dispodtion.  Planting  himself 
Tlp<m  the  words,  "  The  fear  of  Uie  Lord  is  the  be^nning  of  wisdom," 
he  says :  "  Knowledge  makes  men  learned,  &e  disposition  makes  then) 
wise.  '  The  sun  does  not  warm  all  upon  whom  it  iMnet.  So  irijh 
dom  does  not  inflame  all  whom  she  teaches  ahat  to  do,  with  the  detiri 
to  do  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  about  many  treasures  ;  another  to 
poesesB  them ;  and  it  b  not  the  knowledge,  but  the  possession,  that 
makes  one  rich.  So  it  is  one  thing  to  know  God,  and  another  to  fear  ' 
lum.  And  it  is  not  the  mere  kno^edge,  but  the  fear  of  God,  which 
moves  the  heart,  makes  one  wise."  Knowledge  is  to  him  bat  a  prep- 
aration fi)r  true  wisdom.  It  leads  to  the  latter  only  when  that  which 
is  known  v  taken  up  into  tiie  heart,  and  the  heart  is  moved  by  it. 
"  Yet  pride,"  he  ima^nes,  "  is  very  apt  to  proceed  from  mere  knowl- 
edM  where  the  fear  1^  God  does  not  present  a  counterpoise." 

But  it  was  especially  the  principle  of  a  love  exalted  above  fear  and 
tiie  denre  of  reward,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  regard,  and  to 
recommend  to  his  monks,  as  the  soul  of  Christian  perfection.  Hence 
preemiDentiy  above  every  o&er  pons  man  of  his  hmes,  he  was  called 
the  man  of  love  ;■  thon^,  in  a  practical  ^ew,  Peter  of  Cluny  nught 
undoubtedly  clum  this  title  in  preference  to  all  others.  When  ha 
was  called  to  Italy,  in  the  contest  for  the  cause  of  the  pope,  and  waa 
compelled  to  travel  far,  and  undergo  much  fatigue,  he  wrote  to  hia 
moiucs,*  that,  amid  all  his  toils,  he  found  the  greatest  consolation  in 
reflecting  that  he  labored  and  suffered  in  lus  cause,  for  whom  aH 
things  Hve.  **  I  must,  whether  willmg  or  unwilling,  live  for  him,  who 
has  acquired  a  property  in  my  life,  by  ^viog  up  his  own  fbr  me." 
To  have  their  lives  also  consecrated  solely  to  lum,  was  bis  eshortaticm 
to  his  monka.^  "  To  whom,"  he  wrote,  "  am  I  more  bound  to  live, 
than  I  am  to  him  iriioee  deaHi  is  tiie  caose  of  my  living.  To  whom 
can  I  devote  my  life  with  greater  advantage  than  to  bim  who  promisea 
me  tiie  hfe  eternal?  To  whom,  with  greater  necesaty,  than  to  lum 
who  threatens  the  everiasting  fire  ?  But  I  serve  him  with  freedom, 
once  love  brings  f^edom.*    To  this,  dear  brethren,  I  invito  yon; 

■  Expeno  mdt,  aliqaid  amplina  inveniet        *  Acts  Sanctor,  11  Jnn.  1 1,  f.  BM. 
innlTii,qusiDiii  librn.  lignk  at  lapidei  do-        *  Ep.  144,  t  3. 
ceboDt,  qnod  ■  magiitiii  udira  Don  pon[i.        *  Ep.  143. 

*  lonrnctio  dodo*  nddit,  affenio  upl-        *  8«4)  lerr 

WIM.    B.  xxiii,  in  Cuukkcaoiioor.  f  14.  bcnuem  donat 
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flerve  in  tliat  lore  wluoh  casteOi  out  fear,  feels  do  toils,  thinb  of  oo 
merit,  aslcs  no  reward,  aod  yet  carrieB  with  it  a  mightier  constnunt 
tiian  all  (ilingB  else.  Xo  terror  so  spurs  one  od,  no  reward  so  strongly 
attracts,  no  demand  of  a  dae  so  preanngly  urges.  This  love  binds 
you  inseparably  with  ne,  this  love  makes  me  ever  present  with  you, 
ttpeoialiy  in  the  hota-$  when  Ipra^."  Tonching  the  essence  of  dian- 
terested  love,  Bernard  says:'  "  Not  vnihout  reward  is  Ood  lored, 
though  he  should  be  loved  without  retpeet  to  a  raoard.  True  bve 
pOflsessee  enough  in  itaelf ;  it  hat  a  reward ;  but  it  is  nothing  other 
than  tjie  very  object  that  is  loved."  He  (Ustinguishes,  however,  four 
stages  in  the  pronessive  development  of  love.  The  lowest  staige  is 
where  the  man  is  drawn  away  &om  selfish  interests,  by  means  of  self- 
love,  to  the  love  of  God.  Suflforin^  are  ordfuned,  to  the  end  that 
man  may  be  awakened  to  (he  consciousness  of  dependence  on  Ood, 
and,  by  the  seeking  afler  help  in  distress,  be  led  away  to  God.  But 
most  not  his  heart  be  harder  than  iron  or  stone,  woo,  after  having 
often  turned  to  God  in  distress  and  found  help  &om  him,  does  not 
become  so  softened  that  he  must  begin  to  love  him  for  his  own  Bake  T 
Thus  he  attains  to  the  second  stage,  where  God  is  loved  no  lonser 
merely  as  a  helper  in  distress,  but  on  account  of  the  experience  which 
has  been  had  of  the  blessed  effects  of  commuiuon  with  himself.  As 
those  Samaritans  ssid  to  the  woman,  who  had  informed  them  of  the 
eonung  of  the  Lord :  "  Now,  we  beheve ;  not  because  of  thy  saying, 
fin-  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  tlus  is  indeed  tiie 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  tiie  world ;"  bo  we,  too,  may  rightly  say  to  the 
fiesh :  "  Now,  we  love  God,  not  on  account  of  thy  custress,  but 
because  we  ourwlves  have  experienced  and  know  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious.  Thus,  by  degrees,  we  attain  to  the  tlurd  stage,  which  is 
to  love  God,  not  only  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  manifested 
himself  to  ourselves,  but  for  his  own  sake ;  to  love  him,  as  we  are 
loved ;  we,  too,  seeking  not  our  own  but  the  thin^  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
he  sought  our  good,  or  rather  as,  and  not  his  own.  From  tlus  is 
developed,  finally,  the  fourth  and  highest  degree  of  lore,  where  self- 
love  passes  whoUy  up  into  the  love  of  God,  tuid  the  man  loves  even 
himself  only  for  God's  sake."  Bernard  finds  this  stage  of  love  described 
in  Ps.  73 :  26 :  "  My  flesh  and  my  heart  f^eth ;  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever."  "  Blessed  and  holy," 
says  he,  "  would  I  call  hun,  to  whom  it  is  ttmnted  in  this  mortal  life 
rarely,  occauonally,  or  even  but  once,  and  ^t  only  for  a  moment,  to 
experience  sometiung  of  Hua  kind ;  for  so  to  lose  thyself  thine  /,  so 
to  renounce  diyself,  thia  is  heavenly  converse,  and  not  feeling,  after 
the  ordinaiy  manner  of  man.  As  the  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  all 
creation,  so  the  point  towards  which  all  progress  in  reli^cm  strives,  is 
to  do  all  things  only  for  God's  sake.     Tlus  ground-tone  of  the  soul  is, 

Esperly  Bpeucing,  transformation  into  the  image  of  God.     But  here 
low  man  can  sustua  himself  but  for  a  few  moments  in  these  heists." 
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f*  I  know  not,"  aays  Bern&rd,  "  whether  by  any  mortal  this  foorOi 
att^nmant  has  been  completely  realized  id  &e  present  life.  Let  tiiem 
mainttun  ttiat  it  has  who  have  experienced  it :  to  me  it  seeniB  impos- 
sible. Without  doubt,  howeTer,  it  ia  then  to  be  realised  when  the 
good  and  &ithfnl  eerrant  shall  enter  into  tlie  joj  q(  bis  Lord." 

It  is  eveiywhere  iq>p8rent  that  the  reference  to  Chiiet  constituted 
with  him  the  eonl  of  t^e  QiriBdan  life.  "  Thus,"  he  8ays,i  "  I^  is 
all  nutriment  of  the  soul,  if  it  be  not  anointed  wi^  this  oU.  When 
&0a  writeat,  ootlung  touches  me,  if  I  oannot  read  Jesos  there.  When 
tfaoQ  conversest  with  me  en  rdi^ons  Bnbjecta,  nothing  tonchea  me, 
anleae  Jesus  chimes  in.  But  he  is  also  tiie  only  tmb  remedy.  Is  any 
one  among  yon  troubled  ?  Let  Jesna  enter  into  his  heart ;  and  lo ! 
at  the  liffiDg  li^t  of  his  name,  every  olond  is  dispersed  mid  serenity 
retoms.  Here  is  a  wai  full  of  despondency,  running  to  entangle 
himself  in  the  snares  of  death.  Let  him  bat  call  on  the  name  of  Me, 
and  will  he  not  at  once  recover  the  breath  of  life  ?  Where  did  ever 
hardness  of  heart,  indolence,  or  iD-will  abide  the  presence  of  this  holy 
name  ?  In  whom  does  not  Uie  fonntun  of  tears  begin  at  once  to  flow 
mora  copiously  when  Jesus  is  named  ?  In  what  man,  that  trembled 
at  danger,  does  not  the  invocation  of  his  name  of  power  at  once  infbse 
eoofidence  ?  In  what  man,  that  wavered  in  doubt,  does  not  the  light 
of  certainty  beam  forth  at  the  invoking  his  riorious  name  t  In  whom, 
that  grew  binUiearted  in  misfortaioe,  was  £«re  ever  lack  of  fortitude, 
when  that  name  whispered,  I  am  with  Hiee  t  Oertamly,  tiieae  are  bat 
diseases  of  the  soul ;  but  tius  is  tho  remedy.  If,  for  example,  I  name 
Jesus  as  man,  I  present  to  myself  the  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  the 
nan  radiant  with  all  virtne  and  hcdinoss ;  the  same  who  is  also  Al- 
mi^ty  Ood ;  who  can  heal  me  by  his  ezamtde,  and  strengthen  me  by 
bis  gncfl.  Of  all  this,  the  nante  <€  Jesos  at  onee  reminds  me.  From 
the  man,  I  take  my  examjde ;  ftom  him  who  is  mighty,  my  help ;  azid 
df  both  I  cfHDpouaa  a  remedy  for  my  case  eodi  as  do  physician  could 
provide  tut  me." 

But  as  the  discrinutiation  of  the  difierent  stages  of  reH^ons  prog- 
nsa,  Buggeeted  by  his  own  rich  einritoal  experience,  and  by  observa- 
tioD  derived  firom  watohmg  over  the  souls  of  otlMrs,  distingoidied 
Bemaid,  so  he  went  <«  to  mark  diSerences  of  degree  in  the  love  to 
Christ,  as  he  had  done  befbre  in  the  kre  to  God.  At  one  stage,  he 
placed  the  k>ve  possessed  bysoch  as  are  still  governed  by  the  outward 
senses, — love  excited  by  senile  unpressions ;  at  another,  the  love  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  riang  above  the  a[^>earanOe  in  the  flesh  to 
the  dirine  in  itself  and  Hve  In  that.  "  Semork,"  says  he,"  "  that  ihit 
love  of  the  heart  is  still,  in  some  measure,  a  fleshly  one,  when  it  is 
moved  chiefly  by  a  regwd  to  CSiriBt  lAanifM  ia  tiie  flesh,  to  what  he 
did  and  commanded  in  th«  fledi.  He  who  is  fiill  <f  this  love  is  eaoly 
bowed  down  with  contrition  at  the  mention  <tf  Christ.  When  he  praysj 
tiie  holy  image  of  tiie  God-man  stands  before  him, — bom,  teaclunte, 
dying,  rising  again,  or  ascending  up  to  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  nS  this 

■  &  XT,  In  Cuiici  euttkor.  f  e.  ■  B.  xx,  in  Culka  oatteor.  f  4. 
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Mrt  m»y  present  itself  to  his  soul  nniat  either  enkindle  the  sonl  to  fiifl 
lore  of  the  Tirtaea,  or  expel  the  vices  of  the  flesh,  uid  quell  its  im- 
pnlfiea.  I  Uiink  this  especially  to  hare  been  the  reason  irfaf  the  inrin- 
file  God  wOB  pleased  to  numifeat  himself  in  the  fledi,  aad  to  hoU 
intercourse  vith  man  as  a  man ;  it  was,  that  he  mi^t  fint  draw  aD  the 
inelinatiuiB  of  the  carnal  men,  who  can  loye  only  camal  things,  to  the 
eonl-eaTing  love  of  his  own  fiesh,  and  Urns  to  elevate  them  br  degrees 
to  a  spiritual  lore.  At  this  stage,  were  still  to  be  foond  those  who 
said,  *  Lo,  we  hare  left  all  and  followed  thee,'  Lake  18 :  28.  As- 
Boredly,  it  was  lore  of  bis  bodily  presence  alone  viuch  had  induced 
tliem  to  leave  all ;  and  hence  ^j  could  not  patientiy  hear  Uie  an- 
uooncement  of  his  approaching  sufierings  wiucn  were  to  bring  salra- 
tioQ.  But  Christ  pointed  them  to  a  higher  stage  of  We  when  he  said, 
'  It  is  the  spirit  that  auickenetJi ;  the  flesh  profiteth  notJiing.'  To  this 
high«  Btage  he  doubueea  had  ahread;  attuned,  who  said,  '  [Hough  we 
have  known  Christ  aft«r  tlie  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Mm  do 
more.' "  Bernard  maiks  the  difierence  between  a  Christaao  who  is 
eafflly  touched  by  tlie  remembrance  of  Christ's  suffering— and,  by 
the  blessed  ezpenmee  cS  these  pious  feelings,  is  incited  to  asfure  «ft«-  m 
goodness — and  (he  Christian  who,  nKve  aJod  iDOre  purified  and  en- 
nobled by  such  feelings,  has  finally  attuned  to  a  steadfest  seal  for 
righteousness  and  truth, —  who,  be(»uiing  a  sb^ger  to  all  vain^oiy, 
aUiors  calumny,  knows  notiiiiig  about  envy,  desiuses  all  hninan  ^ory, 
amds  as  it  were  inatinetirely  all  sin,  and  embraces  eveiytliing  good. 

True  humility  in  judong  of  one's  self,  be  declared  to  be  more 
than  [volonged  festingB,  late  vigils,  and  any  bodOy  ezwcise, —  the 
true  godliness  which  is  profitable  unto  aD  things,  1  ^[^  4:8.*  As  it 
tamed  out  with  mai^  who  embraced  tfae  monastio  life,  that  &&ir  cor- 
mpt  inclinatiiHia  brwe  oat  with  the  more  fiwoe  in  jHoporti(m  to  tiie 
narrower  nxm  left  for  the  iodolgenoe  of  them, —  so  Bernard  feund  it 
necessary  to  rebuke  tlie  odious  practioe  of  slandering  the  character  <4 
others  mider  some  hypocritical  form  of  piety.  Li  what  he  says,  he 
discoTers  his  profennd  knowledge  of  mankind :  **  f^rst,  we  hear,  as 
the  premonitory  mgn,  a  deep  a^ ;  then,  viUi  a  oertun  djgmty,  wift  a 
certun  heutation,  vith  a  sorrowful  look,  with  a  lamenting  tone — 
behold  t  the  calumny  is  uttered ;  and  the  word  spoken  gains  the  more 
power  of  begetting  conviction,  because  tiie  hearers  believe  it  has  been 
uttered  unwilling,  and  more  out  (^  {uty  and  sympathy  than  oat  of 
malice.  'It  ^ves  me  oreat  pain,'  says  one,  'for  I  love  the  man^nn- 
cerely,  and  never  couM  cure  lum  of  tliis  fault.'  Says  another, '  I 
knew  that  of  him  very  well ;  yet  by  me  it  was  never  divulged  to 
any  one ;  but  now  it  has  been  told  by  somebody  else,  I  cannot  deny 
its  truth ;  with  pain  I  say  it,  tlte  feet  is  really  so.'  And  he  adds,  *  a 
neat  pity,  for  in  most  other  respects  he  is  without  a  &nlt ;  bat  <n 
this  pomt)  to  confess  the  truth,  he  is  altogether  inexcusable.'  "■  "  The 

>  Ep.  143.  in  enmo  hihen  cor  Aegyptiimi  T    Qaid 

*  zziT,  Id  Castica  cantlcor,  )  4-    It  ii  prodMt,  AegTpd  nnu  TJEare  et  olacoau* 
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'fint  flung  for  every  man,"  siiys  Beniard, "  is  self-knowledge ;  the  firtt, 
becsnse  eveir  hud  ig  his  own  neiKhbor ;  the  mogt  profit^>le,  because 
such  Icnoirleage  does  not  poff  op,  but  hnmbles,  and  prepares  tiie  way 
for  edification,  —  for  fhe  spiritual  btulding  cannot  stand  firm  onlesB  it 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  humility.  But  nothing  is  bettor  cal- 
culated to  lead  the  soul  to  humiUty  than  a  knowledge  of  itself  u  it 
ia."L  "  If  s  soul,"  says  he,  in  another  place,*  "  has  once  learned 
and  obtained  from  the  Lord,  the  power  of  turning  inward  upon  itsdf, 
tS  pan&ig  in  its  inmost  depths  after  Qod's  presence,  of  continually 
seeldng  t£e  light  of  his  countenance, — I  know  not  whether  such  a 
soul  would  connder  &e  suSering  of  hell  itself,  for  a  season,  as  a 
greater  punishment  than, — after  having  once  tasted  the  bUss  of  this 
spritoaj  direolioa,  to  be  tamed  back  agun  to  the  allurements, —  say 
ratter,  to  &»  hardelupB,  of  the  flesh." 

As  the  CSstercian  order  gave  a  new  impulse  to  strict  monastiinsm^ 
BO  it  rapidly  extended  itself, —  thus  ozciling  the  jealon^  of  the  older 
monkish  societies,  over  which  it  threatened  to  elevate  itBelf.3  Hard 
feelings  grew  up,  especially  between  the  old  order  of  the  Cluniacen- 
siuis  and  the  new  one  of  the  Cistercians.  The  Gistercicma  were  dis- 
tangmahed  already,  by  their  white  cowls,  from  the  Oluniacenoans,  who 
still  letuned  their  black  ones.  The  Cieterciaiis  stood  preeminent  for 
the  severity  of  their  asceticism, —  while  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
fliat  into  the  Ctuniacensian  order  there  had  been  introduced,  under  the 
finmer  administratdon,  a  sort  of  luxury  which  was  very  much  disap- 
proved of  by  the  abbot  Peter  Hmself,  and  which  he  held  it  necesBary 
to  keep  in  check.*  The  two  heads  of  these  monkish  orders,  Bernard 
of  Cl^anx  and  the  abbot  Peter,  were  strangerB  to  those  little 
jealousies  of  the  monks,  which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility. 
The  complaints  of  the  Clnniacensian  abbot  William,  led  Bernard  to 
compose  a  tracts  on  the  relation  in  which  tliese  two  orders  of  nuaiks 
stood  to  each  other.  He  lud  it  down,  in  the  first  place,  tiiat  the  unity 
of  tlie  church  must  present  itself  under  manifold  forms  of  life  and  M 
institutions.  But,  through  love,  everything  becomes,  in  a  sense,  com- 
mon to  all ;  each  appro|»iating  all  to  himself  that  proceeds  from  the 
same  sjurit.*  As  to  outward  labors,  he  be](Higed,  it  is  true,  to  but  one 
cnrder ;  but  by  love  he  felt  united  to  all.  Kay,  by  love,  one  posseases 
more  than  he  does  that  performs  the  very  work,  if  it  be  not  done  in 
the  sforit  of  love.  Then  he  severely  censures  the  Cistercian  monks, 
who  set  np  themselves  as  judges  over  another  man's  servants ;  who 
discerned  the  mote  m  another's  eye,  but  saw  not  tte  beam  in  their 


i,  in  Caotio  cuiticor.  f  S.           gMlinnt   amqne   msltltaduu    intaenlibni 
tin"  "■ 

Jlorte   inatilnlioDU   aemnlMorei  dupeni    OMpicobiliorai  faciDiU. 
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aoi  snamuL  v<HisHip  oaliad  rem  in  honks. 

9WI1  evw;  ilhs,  m  the  matter  of  external  obserranceB,  accosed  otiieH 
of  Tiokting  the  Benediotme  rule,  vhile  they  did  not  heeitate  to  vio- 
late that  rule  themselvee,  in  regard  to  the  more  eaential  matten  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Bpmtnal  life ;  for  tlie  kingdom  <^  God  ie  one  within  na ; 
oonueting,  sot  in  meat  and  drink,  bnt  in  righteoiuDeBB,  peace,  and  joj 
in  tlie  Holy  Qhoat, —  not  in  word  bat  in  power.  Why  should  they 
owoem  themseWee  so  muob  about  the  external  matter  of  the  mookiah 
dreBs;  why  neglect  the  weight4er  matter, —  the  eoul'a  interior  dress, 
|uety  and  hnniilitv  ?  Those  outward  obeerrances  ought  not  by  any 
means,  indeed,  to  be  lightly  esteemed ;  to  him  they  wpeared  to  be  the 
necessary  means  of  training  for  the  spiritual  lif^.  Xet  the  mere  form, 
without  the  nfiitn^tjng  s[»rit  just  spoken  of,  was  unmeaning.*  Kext, 
he  censures  the  misgrowdiB  of  monastic  life,  to  be  found  in  many 
bnmches  of  the  Cluniacen^ans  that  had  degenerated  into  luxury; 
the  pomp  and  state  affected  by  maoy  abbots;  the  splendor  aod 
excessively  gorgeous  art  in  the  churches,  chapels,  and  monaBteries; 
the  pictures,  wUch  fastened  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers,  calling  fbrQi 
tiie  admiration  of  art  and  repressing  the  feelings  of  devotion."  He  sees 
something  Jewish  in  this,  —  something  deic^tory,  therefore,  to  the 
peculiar  essence  of  that  purely  sinritaw  vnnship  of  God  which  Chris- 
tianity brin^  with  it.3  He  looxa  apon  it  as  a  masterly  device  of 
cupidity ;  for  by  the  admiration  of  [^ctures,  in  the  loftier  style  of  art, 
and  in  great  variety,  men  were  veiy  eas^  drawn  to  make  donations. 
Men  flock  in  crowds  to  kiss  the  decOTSted  miages  of  saints,  and  they  are 
enohuned  by  their  admiration  of  &e  beantinil,  more  than  by  rever- 
ence for  the  saints.^  The  bishops  were  obliged  to  let  themaelres  down 
to  the  different  degrees  of  culture  among  the  men  whom  they  had  to 
deal  with ;  to  them,  therefore,  be  conceded  the  right  <^  employing 
Buoh  sensuous  means,  to  excite  the  devolioa  of  the  sensuous  multitude. 
But  it  was  otiiennse  with  the  monks,  who,  dead  to  the  sensible  world, 
on^t  no  longer  to  need  such  outward  means  of  excitement,  bat  should 
BtriTe  rather  to  reach  the  ideal  of  the  purely  simtiial  wor^p  of  Ciod. 
Thus  Bernard  reoognixeB  in  the  rest  of  the  church  a  still  predonu- 
nating  element  i^  Jewish  sensualism ;  and  he  represents  monasdcaam 
as  destined  to  prove  the  ctuef  means  of  emancipating  the  Christian 
life  &Hn  this  contamination,  and  of  presenting  Chnslimty  in  its  pure 
miritoality.  The  abbot  of  Cluny  also  holds  to  the  portion,  that  the 
<uiuroh  cannot  exist  wi&out  the  unity  of  the  Sjarit  in  the  maiufoldnesa 
of  costoms  and  ragulatdons ;  and  that  love  should  reconcile  all  differ- 
ences,—  love,  withoQt  which  all  mortification  of  the  fiesh  is  a  thing 
of  naught.' 
Among  the  societiee  of  anchorets,  the  order  of  Oarthuedans  deaerrea 

'NaqtMhMcdieo.qBUhaeeMterianiic^        *MIlu  qnodammodo  rapisMentant  an- 

ligODda  mnl^  cvoi  potiu  #ptritailift,  qnAO-  taJiauni  ritnm  Jndaeorum. 
qnun  nuUora,  Dili  per  iataut  Til  ftntnnl.        *Oitoaditi>r  paldmrima  fbma  aancli 

tttenn  nl  uq^ruBir  vel  obttoeantar,  li-  tbI  sancua  alicqjiu  at  to  mditnr  unctior, 

<nt  teriptnm  est,  nan  priiu  quod  Bpirina-  qno  eolMvtior.    CDrmnt  bomiDca  ad  oicti- 

la,  fad  qiiodnimalB,d«iiide  quad  «|Uritiule.  uidam,  inritBiitar  ad  donaadam  et  magia 

"  Qua  dam  onaliiuQ  in  m  nurquent  miraatnr  polchia  qi ' 

•dipeetam,  impedinnt «( wSactnni.  *iT,  IT.    r  ' 
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partionlarly  to  be  noticed.  Its  founder  was  Bniiio,  a  pious  ecclemastic 
of  Cologne,!  distingiuBhed  as  a  scholar ;  aflerwarda,  master  of  the 
oaliiedral  achotd  at  Rheims.  Over  this  church  presided  at  that  time 
one  of  tfaofle  worldly-minded  men,  who  valued  the  spiritual  office  only  as 
smeana  of  gain,  and  of  gratifying  their  lore  of  pomp  and  luxury.  This 
vaa  the  uchbishop  Manaaseh,  a  man  whose  ch&raotcr  is  aptly  set  forth 
t^  one  of  hie  own  rema^  :  "  The  archbishopric  of  Rheims  would  be 
a  fine  thing,  were  it  not  necessary  to  hold  mass  in  order  to  enjoy  its 
revenues."*  It  'was  the  impression  which  this  profanation  of  holy 
tlungs,  and  a  mode  d"  life  so  atterly  at  variasoe  with  the  spiritual 
calling,  made  on  the  more  serious  minds,  that  induced  Bruno,  along 
irith  sevend  others  like-minded,  to  seek  after  a  strictly  ascetic  life  in 
aoUtude.  In  the  wild  valley  of  Chartreuz  (Cartusium),  not  fiir  from 
Grenoble,  he  settled  himself  down,  about  the  year  1084,  witlk  twelve 
c(nnpanioiis.>  They  built  a  monastery,  indeed,  in  which  they  held  their 
meetings ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  their  residence  in  it,  they  lived  in 
separate  cells  by  the  ^de  of  it,  where  each  individual  spent  the  whole 
day  by  himself,  in  silence,  occupied  with  devotional  exercises,  spiritual 
stadies,  or  corporeal  labor.  They  despised  all  pomp  and  ornaments, 
even  in  what  belonged  to  the  service  of  the  church.  They  refused  to 
•ccept  of  gold  or  rilver ;  only  the  communion-cap  might  be  of  silver. 
The  abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Couey,  gives  a  remarkable  example, 
diowing  how  tenaciously  they  clung  to  these  principles.  A  pious  coont, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  their  strict  mode  of  life,  once  paid  them  a  visit, 
ftnd  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  abide  &ithiully  by  their  principles. 
He  warned  them  of  the  degeneracy  which  nsnally  followea  the  first 
strict  life  of  the  monks,  when  the  fame  of  their  stnctness  had  brought 
them  into  the  possesion  of  property.  The  impression  left  on  him, 
however,  by  observing  their  singular  mode  of  life,  induced  him  after- 
wards to  expose  them  to  a  temptatioQ  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own 
exhortations.  He  sent  them  a  costly  vase  and  cups  of  rilver.  Tbs 
monks  immediately  sent  them  back,  declaring  that  "  tl 
and  silver  neither  to  give  away,  nor  to  decorate  their  ( 
use  could  they  put  it,  then  ?"  The  count,  upon  this, 
of  parchment,  which  they  needed  much ;  for  as  other 
not  comport  with  their  qvuet,  solitary  mode  of  life,  tl 
employ  tiieir  leisure  hours  in  transcribing  books ;  and  i 
selves  useful  by  multiplying  copies  of  the  Bible,  anc 
works.  The  greatest  treasure  which  they  possessed  wi 
and  the  Carthusians  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  mo- 
nastic orders  in  that  they  continued  to  'maintfun  unaltered  their  strict 
mode  of  living  and  their  contemplative  habits,  when  their  order  came 
to  be  mors  generally  respected,  uid  their  monasteries  more  splendidly 
endowed.* 

'  BoTD  ID  the  T«ar  1040.  of  the  contemponry  Gnibert,  without pay- 

*  Bonu  euet  Bemeniu  irchiepiscopMoj,    ins  any  regard  to  legend*  of  mnch  later 
-■  — -  ~i— (a  iade  canton  opoiteret.   Gui-    ongia. 
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There  was  another  order  of  WM^Mrets,  who  oama  &om  the  East,  and' 
obtiuiied  horn  their  original  seat  Ae  same  of  Oarmdiiti.  Mount  Cbt' 
mel,  in  Palestine,  had  from  the  eaiiiest  times  been  an  otgect  of  peculiar . 
TWieration  and  vonhipon  acnonnt of  its  connectioQ  witii  the  propheta 
Elijali  and  IQigha  (1  KingalS:  19  ;  2KiiigH2:  25;  4:  25).  The 
care  vhere,  acoorc^tg  to  traditioD,  the  prophet  EUjah  had  lired,  was 
Tinted  by  many,  and  aneboreta  settled  down  upon  spots  in  the  vidiuty. 
When,  in  the  y«u  1185,  the  Greek  monk  and  priest  Jcdiannee  Phooas 
visited  these  regions,'  be  found  there  the  ruins  of  u>  old  and  extensive 
monasteiy ;  and  he  reports  tiiat,  a  short  tame  before,  an  old  monk  and 
priest  from  Calalnia,  had,  m  consequence  of  s  riacHi  of  the  prophet 
Elnah,  ehoeen  tins  spot,  erected  upm  it  a  tower  and  a  small  church, 
aiuch  he  occupied  with  about  ten  oomraaions.  This  peisou  frmn  Calabria 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  certain  Bertbdd.'  From  these  small  b&- 
^nnings  rose  up  the  order  of  ihe  Canoelites,  who,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  oantury,  obtained  a  rule  from  the  Latin 
patriarch,  Albert  of  Jerusalem.  Tlus  role  transplaQted  to  Uie  West, 
would  neceasaiilj  be  subjected  to  many  alteratitms. 

The  Christian  love  w^ch  led  men  to  undergo  eveiy  self-denjing 
sacrifice  with  oheerfuloeas  and  joy,  aod  which  overcame  every  feeling 
of  disgust,  gave  Inrth  to  many  societies  of  monks,  having  it  fix-  their 
object  to  provide  phyucal  and  spiritual  relief  for  the  unfortunate,  and 
(hose  who  were  cast  (^  by  all  the  worid.  Ammg  the  dreadful  plagues 
of  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  especially  the  sacred  fire,  or  St.  An- 
thony's fire, —  a  disorder  which,  eiler  infiicting  the  most  painful  Buffer^ 
ings,  carried  off  multitudes,  or  else  left  them  to  wear  out  the  rem^- 
der  of  their  days  with  a  body  rendered  helpless  by  distortion  or  in- 
curable lameness ;  >  another  was  leprosy.  The  first^meotioaed  fearful 
disc^er  raged  especiallT  in  tiw  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.* 
During  the  &ne  when  this  plague  was  maldog  its  most  extenave  rav- 
ages, Gaston,  dracend^d  mm  a  Cunily  of  oonrideraticHt  amongst  t^e 
French  nobility,  in  gratitude  for  his  own  recovery  and  that  of  his 
«m,  which  he  attributed  to  the  meiUation  of  St.  Anthony,  founded  and 
cmsecrated  to  that  stunt  a  society,  of  which  the  express  object  was  to 


10  Uie    imod :  AnipUaumi 
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whidi  did  not  spare  eren  the  monks, —    tb«  twl;  plaoea,  pabltshed  by  Leo  AUuioi, 
eumoi   reproach   the  CanhiuiwM,  as  he    id  the  CoUaciioa  of  Sjmmicto. 
doea  the  othera,  with  bjrpocriij  uid  effemi-        *  See  the  accounts  collected  in  ibe  Actie 
nac;.    Speaking  of  a  visit  which  he  pro-    Sanciornm,  at  the  8th  ApiiL 
po«edmakiii(;  tothdrorder,  bei^a: —  *  Vo).  ill,  p.  408,  note. 

^,..  _..,.. ..... . . _.._.^.v.  4  Kgeiiert  of  Gemblonra,  an,  1089  :  An- 

no* peidleiu  maxime  in  occidental!  parte 
Lotliariiigiae,  abj  molti  aacn)  igtn  intarioim 
coniumente  computreacenles  exetis  mem- 
brii  iiucar  carbonntn  iDgreacentibiM  ani 
miaenhiliter  morinntar  aat  maoibna  >« 
pediinu  pntrefactii  trnncati  miier^iiliori 
Titae  reMrraDtar,  multi  aenocDm  CI — ^-' 
WUeh'pHuge,  beudai  beingfbimd  in  thA    tioiie  dluord  (onneniamnr. 
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fSaiiA  imrses  ibr  pnwmB  aick  whli  that  diaorder.t  Sodetiee  w«n 
finrned  of  UTmen  imd  eccledaatiM,  irtio  following  the  so-called  rule  of 
Angostin,  noder  ttie  (Erection  of  a  nperitv  (mapitttr'),  epent  their 
tinw  in  tating  care  of  the  siok  ia  hospitals ;  aad  still  other  socielieB  of 
men,  who  deToted  themaelTse  more  especially  to  t^ing  care  of  the 
-  leprooB,  and  fiwnded  large  eBtablishmenta  for  the  ezpreas  porpose  oS 
reonving  and  sureing  them.  The  eccleuaslicB,  id  moh  Booietaes,  at- 
tended to  the  relifpons  wants  of  patients ;  preached  to  then,  gave 
diem  die  benefit  of  tiieir  paetwal  care,  and  iia  Hctwumts.  The  lay- 
■wn  ondertook  to  do  ereiything  necflSBarr  fi)r  their  bodily  relief  and 
ecmfbrt ;  also,  to  proride  for  the  decent  bunal  of  the  dead,  acocffdinft 
to  the  TMoal  forms.  The  Dominican  Hombert  de  Romanis,  who  hvel 
near  die  close  of  tlie  thirteentii  oentorj,  remai^  with  regard  to  the 
care  (tf  the  leproos,  that  '*  owing  to  the  danger  of  infection,  the  imp** 
fieoee  and  the  tngntitnde  of  the  vietima  of  this  dbeaae,  it  was  one  ot 
(he  most  forbidding  labon  to  wait  np(»  them.  Amongst  thowands,  bnl 
very  few  were  to  be  found  who  could  be  iadooed  to  live  with  them ; 
fcr  irith  many,  nature  itself  ravdts  at  it.  AnA  had  there  not  been 
mae  wbo,  for  Ood's  sake,  foo^t  down  tiie  repugnance  of  nature,  ther 
■naM  have  been  left  abstdately  depriTed  of  all  human  asaistanoe.*  '* 
Jaeob  of  Vitrf'  sajs,  concerning  ute  peraoos  who  devcded  their  lirw 
to  tUs  arduous  woi^  of  Christian  charity :  "  For  Ohrist'a  sake  they 
hrmg  diemselveB  to  endote,  anudst  filth  and  disgusting  scents, — by 
dzhnng  dtemselves  np  to  it,-^Baeh  infaderable  harasbips,  that  it  woold 
•eem  as  if  no  sort  of  pemtential  exercise  which  man  imposes  on  him- 
self deserved  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  this  htdy  martyrdom,— 
holy  and  precious  m  the  ai^t  of  God."*  Female  societies,  having 
die  Bsme  object  in  view,  were  also  formed. 

Bnt  tiiat  wluch  began  ia  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  charity  ^lat 
dinink  frmn  no  sacrifice,  was,  like  so  many  other  hoUe  undertakings, 
mutated  and  abused  m  the  diirteenth  century  by  a  worldly  nuit  uat 
■aaked  itaelf  under  the  seemly  guise  of  religion.  Jaoob  of  Vitry  was 
{breed  to  make  the  Iritter  onnplaint  that  many,  who  jveteaded  t« 
devote  their  lives  to  this  nnrang  of  the  nek,  onl^  used  it  as  a  cover 
«B^r  which  to  exact,  by  various  aad  deceptive  tncks  from  the  abused 
tTmpadiies  of  Christiane,  large  smns  of  money,  of  which  but  a  trifling 
rartioa  was  expended  on  the  ol^eots  for  wh«^  'A  had  been  bestowed/ 
jfopa  Innocent  the  Second  passed  an  (wdinasoe  agunst  soch  fraudo- 
Icnt  coUeetOTS  of  alms  Sat  Spitals.* 

AmoBg  the  foundations  for  be&evoIcBt  pnrpoees  is  to  be  reokiHied 
the  order  of  2Vutt(<vvint.  John  of  Hatha,  a  Parisian  theolo^an,  hot 
a  vm6TB  of  Provenee,  and  Felix  de  Vakds,  afler  liring  Sar  Ksae  time 
m  anehorets  at  Certroy,  in  the  {ooviBce  of  Meanx,  jwtad  together  and 
'la  sodety  of  monks,  the  principal  object  of  iriiioh  was  to  pro- 

*  Bee  Ika  CoDeetiou,  at  &e  nUi  Jaait        *  See  aaoonninB  him,  p-  SO. 


eiT,  in  the  Actb  flMictonia.  *  Sea  HiM.  ocddgnul,  p.  3SS. 

'Bet  Aework  of  Uambertas  d»  Born*-        ■  L.  c  p.  S3». 
ail  tie  cnutidone  pnedieuunun,  e.  xH.        *Beeepp.lib.i,ap.4W). 
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cure  the  redemption  of  Chnetianfl  vho  had  fallen  captive  to  Uie  faifr 
dels.'  In  the  jear  1198,  they  submitted  their  plan  to  pope  Innocent 
the  Third,  who  ratified  it.  The  society  Bubdsting  under  one  Buperior 
(^generalit  tniniiter')  was  to  be  consecrated  to  5ie  Trinity  (JroCre* 
domut  tandae  trinitatW),  and  a  third  part  of  their  rerenuea  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  Christians  held  m  bondage  amoo^ 
infidels  on  account  tj!  their  iuth.> 

Down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  diSferent  orden  of  monks  had 
multiplied  to  Buch  an  extent  that  pope  Innocent  the  Third  was  in- 
duced, at  the  Lateran  council  in  1215,  to  enact  a  law  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :   "  Whereas  the  excessive  direraity  of  these  institnti<»» 
begets  confusion,  no  sew  fonndations  of  this  sort  must  be  formed  fw 
ttie  future ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  become  a  monk,  must  attach  himself 
to  some  one  of  the  already  existing  rules."  ^    And  yet  it  was  but 
shortly  after  ttiis  time  that  the  two  monastic  orders  were  constituted. 
\  by  &r  the  most  powerful  and  most  widely  diffused 
t,  tiie  two  mendicant  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
!n  tiiese  two  foundations,  especially  in  the  latter,  w« 
!  renascent  power  of  that  idea  of  following  Christ  and 
avangehcal  poverty,  and  the  absolute  r^iuuciation  of 
i,  which  &om  the  times  of  the  twelfth  century  we  saw 
coming  up  iinder  various  shapes,  in  the  doctrine  o!  Arnold  cf  Brescia, 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joaclum.     It  conld  eamly  come  about, 
indeed,  that  from  this  idea  a  tendency  might  spring  up  hostile  to  the 
donunant  church ;  but  it  might  also  give  rise  to  such  spiritual  socie- 
ties, as  would  devote  themselves  to  £e  service  of  the  church.     For, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  church,  at  its  present  stage, 
points  of  view  and  modes  of  Ufe,  in  the  greatest  variety,  and  even 
opposed  to  one  another,  might  subsist  together,  one  supplying  the 
others'  defects,  and  the  church  unite  all  these  antagonisms  together  in 
'  would  become  heretical  only  then,  when  one  of 
le  to  exclude  all  the  others,  and  to  set  up  itself  as 
Thus,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  married  life, 
dde  by  side  with  the  onmarried  life  as  a  hi^or 
erfection,  those  religions  societies  that  reoooDoed 
OS  and  property,  nught  be  tolerated  and  favored 
if  the  papacy  and  of  the  hierarchy.     The  founder 
inicans  was  bom  in  the  year  1170,  at  Calarugna, 
se  of  Osma  in  Castile.    Even  while  a  yooDg  man, 
pnrsmng  tus  scnoies  at  the  Spanish  univeni^  in  Faleoza,  be  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  self-sacrificing  Cliristian  love.     In  a  time  of  great 
fiuoine,  he  sold  his  books  and  fumitore,  in  order  to  provide  himself 
with  the  means  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  by  his 

■  The  mccoantt  collected  in  DaBonlaj,  mim  religioDom  direraitu  gnrem  m  ecele- 

hitt.  nniTen.    Fwii,  L  it,  f  SSt.  lis  Dei  confuioiiBni  inducat,  firniiter  pro- 

*  Ad  Tcdempiionem  cmptlTonim,  qui  nnt  hibomut,  ne  quit  de  caatam  im>tbid  rali- 

ianrcentipniBdeCtiriitiRpagwib.    Epp.  eionem  inTenLai,MdqmcnnqaaTalaerit  md 

-"■  '        •"  Kligjonem  converti,  tukm  de  ^>prabktik 
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enaple  be  Mcited  tniuy  to  do  &e  nua.  IXdaoos,  biflbop  of  Obida, 
WW  a  mui  of  serere  character,  and  ardently  detroted  to  the  good  of 
the  chnnA.  He  aooght  to  bnng  back  his  canonical  olerg;  to  the 
BbietnesB  of  the  andent  role,  aad  attnilarity  of  diapoeiUon  united  ium 
wiUi  Dtwnoick,  whom  he  recuivd  into  this  body.  A.  joamey  which  be 
nade  with  him,  in  the  semce  of  hit  king  to  the  aonth  of  France,  gare 
both  an  opportonity  of  obfleiring  the  gmt  da^r  which  Utere  threat- 
ened the  cfanrch  frooi  tboee  hevetioal  seetv  whiui  were  sfweading  wilii 
gretit  ntpndi^,  and  they  were  ezintBd  by  iritat  they  saw  to  direct  aU 
Sieir  attention  and  tiieir  eoei^ea  to  (Us  one  pwit.  In  the  year 
1208,  they  came  fbr  the  second  time  into  these  regions,  after  pope 
Iittoeent  the  Third  bad  despatched  twelve  Ctsterciaa  abbots,  imder 
the  <&:ection  of  the  pap^  legate,  to  put  down  the  sects.  A^coandl 
ms  held  at  Montpelber,  to  d^berate  on  this  matter,  uod  Insbop  Didft- 
oos  was  invited  to  asnst  at  it.  When  the  latter  obserred  tlw  great 
sMe  affected  by  the  wpai  legate  and  others  who  had  been  sent  oa 
IUb  errand,  he  told  Uiem  they  could  hardly  succeed,  in  tins  way,  to 
dppoae  any  effectoal  check  to  Qxt  heretios.  .  They  would  come  off  still 
men  trinmpbantiy  in  thehr  attacks  on  the  church,  and  point  to  all  this 
Mnp  as  evidence  (^  the  truth  of  what  they  had  sud  about  the  worldlj 
Bres  of  ttie  elersf ;  tiiey  would  eonpare  ^eir  own  stvict  and  abste- 
iBwos  mode  of  living,  in  attM-  poverty,  as  the  true  followers  of  Christ 
aod  the  spoefles,  witii  Uie  splendw  and  loxory  that  snnetuided  those 
wbo  stood  up  fi)r  tbe  interests  of  the  donnnant  chnreh,  and  thus  gaia 
the  popular  feelug  over  to  tknr  side.  He  invited  them  to  take  the 
oppottte  ooorso,  to  renounce  all  state,  and  by  a  sti^et  and  needy  life, 
ptoee  liMnBfldves  on  an  equality  widi  the  peisons  extolled  in  those 
seeta;  tiins  would  Aer  aoeomplidi  more  bj  tbeir  linns,  than  they 
aooid  do  by  tliMr  wonu.  Ks  advioe  was  adopted ;  and  everything 
fltat  eouM  be  spared  sent  away.  Jffishop  IKdacos  was  iatrostea  win 
fte  direction  of  tbe  whole  movement,  ana,  travelling  on  foot,  in  rtJnn- 
laiT  poverty,  Ibey  went  from  tdaoe  to  {dace,  preaching  and  disputing 
wioi  tiie  sec^.  After  having  labored  in  this  way  for  three  years,  this 
biriMip  set  out  on  hie  return  to  Spain.  It  was  hu  intention  to  reoom-. 
nend  to  the  pope  the  appinntment  of  a  certain  aumber  of  men  who 
Avnld  labor  lor  the  eonveraon  4^  the  aeots ;  but  his  death,  which  took 
riaee  on  his  journey  homeward,  in  tiie  year  1206  or  120T,'  prevented 
mm  from  carrying  his  plan  into  ezeoutiim ;  and  it  remained  tor  Somi- 
mck,  to  whom  no  doubt  the  ezpemence  which  he  gained  in  tiiese  tours 
had  suggested  the  idea  of  his  older,  to  realise  ue  project  which  bad 
been  ocmoeived  by  has  bishop.    I3ie  latter,  oa  leavmg  the  sosth  of 

■  Tbe  da>th  of  bubtni  Didftcnj,  Mcord-  If  «r«  uke  this  itdetlf,  it  wmJd  bs  In  tb* 

ing  to  Ae  life  of  DoniTnlciu,  bj  hi*  dlitd-  jetr  1 30S ;  bat  thii  anppocition  it  Utcodad 

pk  iordanoi,  dw  Mcond  gennvl  of  Ihli  wUk  otbar  diraDatogieal  dUBetdtiM;  aod 

Onlrr  (the  axihoritj  which  we  here  fallow ),  Aa/tnnt  still  renden  the  cftUalMlon  inex- 

tnok  place  ten  jean  before  tlie  I^lenn  act.    lEiirerydifflcalEloflxhere  the  exact 

(ooMU  m^er  Innoceat  the  Thiid,  i  30,  determtnMiiM  of  lime.    Seethe  ehroiKiUH- 

1b».  Angatt.  L  i,  f.  M9.    A  (Bmnm  obi-  iea]  InqturiM  in  flie  pnli«iMir  i«mai& 

^•pfaonf  OxoDieiuiaiuqtnadLBUrav  to  the  Lib  of  Dtaninkai,  at  Iba  4IhA»- 
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Fruice,  had  placed  Urn  at  the  head  ot  the  whole  Bpiritnal  nndertaknu. 
After  the  death  (^  the  bishop,  however,  he  retuned  bat  few  of  his 
compaoions.    When  armed  troops  were  called  in  to  follow  up  the 
work  of  preaching  and  disputing,  and,  in  the  year  1209,  the  horrible 
onuade  agtunst  die  AlMgenses  was  oommeneed,  Domiiuck  still  went 
on  irith  his  lalxMS,  and  Hie  cruelties  resorted  to  for  the  extirpati<Hi  of 
heresy  were  apprared  and  promoted  hy  him,  —  a  bad  precedent,  fore- 
tokening already  the  history  of  an  order  which  in  after  times  was  to 
exercise  each  cmel  despotism  under  the  name  o£  charity.     He  foond 
a  fow  still  remaining  here  like-miiided  with  himself,  who  jcnned  with 
him  in  forming  a  society  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  the  church. 
Several  pious  men  in  Toulouse  entered  heart  and  hand  into  his  scheme, 
aod  placed  their  property  in  tus  hands,  to  purchase  books  for  the 
society,  and  pronde  them  with  i^at  they  needed.     Fulco  himaelf, 
the  iHshop  of  Toulouse,  favored  the  undertaking,  and,  in  the  year  1215, 
went  in  company  with  Dominick  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
tlie  sanction  of  pope  Imiocent  the  l^urd,  to  a  B|Hntual  society  devoted 
to  the  office  of  preaching.    True,  the  caooo  enacted  this  very  year 
by  the  Lateran  council,  forbidding  the  institataon  of  any  new  order 
of  monks,*  stood  in  the  way  of  a  oompliaoce  irith  Hiis  demand  ;  but,  at 
the  s»ne  council,'  it  had  idso  been  expressed  as  an  urgent  need  of  the 
church,  that  the  bishops  should  procure  able  mm  to  asost  them  in  Hie 
(Mee  of  preaching,  and  in  ibeir  pastoral  labcn.     Now,  the  sopplj  of 
tliis  want — a  want  so  senobly  felt  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
ignorant  and  woridly-minded  clergymen  —  was  the  veiy  purpose  and 
aim  of  the  scheme  submitted  by  Donunick  to  tlie  pope.     Inoocest, 
therefore,  accepted  the  proposition,  making  only  we  condition,  that 
Dominick  should  attach  himself  to  some  one  of  the  orders  of  monkB 
already  existing.     Dominick  selected  the  so-called  rule  of  AagustiDf 
with  a  few  modifications  aiming  at  greater  striotness.     The  order  was 
to  accept  of  no  property  that  needed  to  be  managed,  but  only  the 
incomes  from  the  same ;  lest  it  might  be  diverted  by  the  cares  of 
secular  buaness  from  its  spiritual  vocation.    Pope  Honorius  the  Third 
confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  order  in  1216 )  and  it  was  styled, 
in  accordance  with  the  oinect  to  which  it  was  especially  c<mBecrated, 
Ordo  predicatorum.    In  the  first  ohaptor  oS  its  arlacles,  it  was  settled 
that  it  should  hold  nether  property  in  funds  nor  income.^    It  is  evident 
from  many  examines,*  that  great  efforts  were  made  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend the  society  by  energetic  preachers  amongst  its  earliest  members. 
Many  young  men  at  the  oniveraties  and  in  oQisr  dties  were  carried 
away  hy  the  fervent  appeab  of  the  preaching  friars,  and  froally  de- 
voted themselves  to  this  foundation. 

The  founder  of  the  second  order,  Francis,  was  bom  at  Assim,  in  the 
year  1182.  His  father,  called  Peter  of  Bemardoae,  was  a  merchant 
of  some  consideration  in  the  above-mentioned  city.  Devoted  to  mer- 
cantile portuita,  Francis  lived  at  first  after  the  ordinwy  manner  of  the 

<  8«e  abore,  p.  S68. 
■  See  aboTB,  p.  SIS. 
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•motiA ;  tlHXi^  eren  at  this  time  he  WM  renuwfaible  for  biB  sosceptibS- 
ity  to  religioas  impnasions,  and  for  hia  beiteToleiit  disposition.  A 
Berere  fit  ^  siclmeM  Thkh  Sefell  hhn  when  he  wu  abont  the  age  of 
twentj-fonr,  is  mid  to  have  left  on  him  a  decided  impression,  wbloh 
erentnated  in  an  entirely  new  torn  of  life.  It  would  be  a  matter  at 
Bome  importance,  could  we  be  more  exact!;  informed  with  regard  to 
the  natore  (^  his  disease,  and  the  way  in  which  it  affected  his  pbyn- 
oal  and  mental  constitntipn.  Pertiape  it  mi^t  assist  ns  to  a  more 
satisfactory  ezplanatioD  of  the  eccentno  vein  ia  hia  Hf^,  that  nngnlar 
miztnre  <^  reHgioos  enthnsiasm  with  a  fanaticism  bordering  on  insao- 
ity ;  hnt  we  are  here  left  wh(dly  in  the  dark.  After  his  health  was 
restored,  he  felt  mcfn  and  more  drawn  away  from  earthly  things,  and 
impelled  by  an  indeaoribable  oraying  after  a  divine  life.  He  ttiought 
himself  admraushed  by  Christ  in  dreams  and  viuons ;  and  in  aocord- 
•DM  with  his  habit  at  HoA  time,  of  reierring  eroiyttiing  to  sense,  he 
waa  incliDed  to  interpret  his  vinons  after  a  sensoons  manner,  nntil  he 
was  afterwards  taoght  to  understand  ftem  a[NritaaDy.  On  oae  occEr 
aoa  he  beheld  in  a  vision,  or  dream,  a  vast  palace  full  of  weapons, 
each  having  on  it  a  mgn  of  the  cross ;  and  inqoiring  to  whom  they  all 
beltmged,  he  was  answered :  "  To  ttiee  and  thy  soldien."  Taking 
tiiis  literally,  be  waa  already  preparing  to  go  and  olht  hia  eerrices  to 
a  certain  noble  coont,  with  the  ezpectatioii  <i  rising  to  the  lu^^ieat 
boDois  in  tiie  [«ofeadoD  of  arms,  when  another  vidon  held  him  back. 
Once,  after  long  roammg  aboat  and  meditating  in  the  fields,  he  etepped 
into  an  old  church  ftllmg  to  nuns,  fbr  the  parpoae  of  prayer.  He 
prostrated  himself  in  deep  devotion  belbre  a  cmotfix,  and,  as  he 
looked  np  to  it  witb  eyes  fiill  of  tears,  be  thou^t  he  heard  thrice 
coming  from  it  the  fidlowiog  words  addressed  to  himself:  "  Oo,  re- 
iHuld  my  honse,  wUch,  as  thoa  seeat,  ia  falling  to  roioa."  These  words 
be  onderstood  at  first  as  referring  to  the  reetor^on  of  tJie  muted 
building  where  be  was ;  and  be  set  abont  procuring  money  to  repair 
it :  tbongh  long  afterwards  they  were  interpreted  by  himself  and  his 
fbllowera  as  reorring  to  the  spiritoal  renovaticHi  of  the  ohnrcfa.>  The 
change  which  he  had  experienced,  and  the  extravagant  austerities  to 
which  he  snbjected  himself,  caused  him  at  first  to  be  ridiculed  as  a 
madman ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  swerve  from  his  purpose 
or  alter  1^  mode  of  life  by  any  ridioole  or  any  insult,  as  in  tniOi  l^ere 
was  sometlung  in  him  too  exalted  for  ndioule,  and  capable  of  attracting 
more  profound  and  earnest  minds,  so  it  was  certun  that  he  most  come 
off  victorious  in  the  end.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the  exaggerated  and 
caricatue-like,  if  it  only  had  at  bottom  some  piofband  idea  harmomi- 
ing  with  the  tone  ot  many  minds,  would  be  more  oertam  to  farther 
than  to  check  the  influence  «f  the  individual  who  possessed  it.  I^ke 
many  of  his  times,  he  united  with  a  deep  mystical  element,  a  reli^ous 
tendency  that  clung  to  the  outward,  fbr  wluch  tendency  this  outward 
itself  became  teansfbrmed  Uirougb  reference  to  this  m^oal  element, 

■  BonvteBlnrft,  in  hb  Ufa  of  8t  Trtadm,    — 'y'M  no  MqnlilTll,  iteat  «Rm  SptrlOu 
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jAot'spokon  of,  bto  som«tfaing  UuA  Bftrorad  of  &»  muioal.  Tints,  fbr 
flzani{)Je,  he  reguded  ehnrches  with  a  pecuIUr  aott  of  Tenention,  lad 
exerted  all  die  powen  oS  Us  heu-t-slirrmg  eloquenoe  io  making  oot- 
leotions  for  the  purpose  of  rebiiilding  socq  as  were  falling  to  dec»T. 
AnxHig  ^eae  churobes  may  be  noticed  {Mutioolul;  the  ^nteh  dacte- 
oated  to  Mary,  at  Poitiiuumla.  His  was  his  bvorite  {dace  of  abode, 
where  be  loved  to  give  binuelf  up  to  prayer  and  reU^ooa  C0DteakpIa> 
tion,  and  it  afterwards  aioae  to  great  oonsequenee  among  this  tmler. 
Ooee,  while  attending  mass,  be  heard  recited  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Qie  apostlee,  when  he  first  sent  them  forth :  "  Froride  neither  gold 
nor  alver,"  etc.,  Matth.  10 :  9, 10.  He  took  it  as  a  vmce  from  beam 
addressed  to  hiinaelf.  l%is  was  Hie  idea  vS  enngdieal  pOTCcty,  wlucdi 
had  already  Tagaely  floated  before  his  mind ;  ana,  asniBui^  tiie  drees 
deacnbed  in  ChiiM'a  direction,  he  from  that  moment  trav^ed  about 
wreaebing  repentance,  and  ooe  by  one  gathered  arovnd  Inm  aoTOral 
uUowen. 
Wheo  Francis,  m  tbe  year  1210,  first  presented  bimadf  before 

S>e  Innocent  the  Tlurd,  for  the  purpose  of  snbnutting  to  him  Us 
B,  drawn,  as  be  thov^b,  after  d>e  pattern  of  the  a^nstolio  etode  of 
Hfe,  he  is  stud  to  have  met  witb  an  nn&Tonble  reeepbon.  The  pope, 
who  was  walking  in  his  palace,  plonged  in  tiionght,  regardmg  hun  as 
nnworthy  of  notice,  motioned  him  away  widi  eontenqit.  Bat  be  wu 
led,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  vimon  wbioh  be  had  at  night,  to  entertun  s 
different  o|Miuon  of  tbe  man.  We  koow  not  what  foondatioB  oS  teoA 
there  may  be  for  this  story.  Eren  if  it  were  troe  that  Innocent  paid 
lum  bat  bttle  notice  at  first,  troubled  as  he  no  doobt  too  often  was  by 
the  mde  importnnitiy  of  many  of  rimUar  pretenmras,  still,  tbe  penetrat- 
ing danoe  «F  this  great  man  would  not  be  long  in  disoovering  of  ilaelf 
to  ini&t  valuable  purpose  sueh  an  enthoffiasm  mlgbt  be  turned,  if 
taken  into  the  serrioe  of  tiie  ohorob,  so  hard  pressed  in  these  tiioes 
by  the  sects.  Such  an  idea  —  the  idea  of  a  aociety  of  spiritoal 
paupers,  plaoed  ^on^e  that  of  a  oborcb  dwig  h<Mnage  to  wildly 
power  ana  dory — rnij^t command  respect,  even  from  lum ;  andbe  was 
taught  by  tSe  exunple  <^  the  W^denses,'  how  eaaQy  tiie  entfaouaan 
tor  such  an  idea,  if  it  did  not  attach  itself  to  the  chnrob,  might  give 
birth  to  a  tendency  in  oppoaitioii  to  the  church.  It  adnuts  of  a  qoet- 
tion,  too,  whether  the  report  is  a  true  one,  QaA  the  role  of  FraiMns  met 
at  the  beginning  with  much  opposition  &om  several  <^  the  cardinals,  on 
the  ground  (hat  it  seemed  an  unheard-of  thing,  a  pngect  supasaiag 
tbe  powen  a!  man ;  till  another  can^nal  obeerrad.  If  the  obaervanoe 
of  evu^lical  perfection  ia  held  to  be  a  thing  unheard  of^  impractica* 
Ue,  and  onreawnable,  such  ao  ojnnion  is  a  <»laiimy  agMnst  tbe  gospd 
and  the  authw  of  it,  Christ  himself.  We  may  undeiataod,  at  least, 
from  the  laogoage  attributed  to  this  cardinal,  in  what  way  tius  age 
i«{ffe«ented  to  itself  the  ideal  of  following  after  Christ. 

^Tbe  sealous  striving  after  perfect  parity  of  heart,"  impelled  rraiwis, 

-<  orphan w«di^«pMk  in  tka4di  M 
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impAtient  tA  every  notion  of  einflil  lust  whkh  be  discemed  in  iumsqlf, 
to  eveiy  sort  of  mortificadoQ,  by  which  he  could  hope  to  subject  the 
body  entirely  to  hia  hif^er  aapiratioos.  The  meditation  on  every  snch 
stiniBg  of  nDKodly  impulses,  btought  Him  pet^ape  into  contact  witii 
ntrious  temptations ;  and  hia  im^nation  pictured  it  oat  into  a  confiict 
with  evil  spirits.  It  is  angular  to  observe  how  the  power  of  truth  in 
bis  own  conaoionsneBB  testmed  against  himself.  Once,  when  en^ged 
at  night  in  prayer,  he  tliought  he  heard  a  vmee  saying  to  him :  *'  There 
is  not  a  anner  in  the  world  whom  Ood  would  not  forgive,  if  he 
turned  to  him.  But  he  who  destroys  himself  by  severe  csercises  of 
penance,  will  never  find  mercy."*  [Riia  waa  an  admonition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  just  aa  when,  once,  ho  was  thinking  over  with  pun  some 
of  tiie  soenea  of  lus  earlier  life,  ^e  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  aD 
his  ons  was  f^ven  him,  and  joy  filled  his  heart,  ao  that,  resigning  him- 
self to  the  objective  grace,'  he  is  sud  to  have  desisted  from  further 
self-mortification.  But  now  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to 
him  as  a  voice  of  some  wicked  spirit.  Yet,  in  the  labor  and  constant 
activity  which  be  recommended  to  his  disciples,  he  recogniwd  an 
important  means  for  preventing  inward  temptationB  and  likewise  tiie 
waste  of  time  in  unpiofitable  talk.^ 

He  himself,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  attributed  no  value  to 
self-mortification,  in  itself  considered,  but  regarded  it  solely  as  a  means 
for  overcoming  sensual  desires,  and  tot  promoting  purity  of  heart. 
Love  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  soul  <^  all.  Once,  when  one  of  the 
monks,  who  bad  carried  his  fitsting  to  excess,  was  deprived  by  it  of  his 
sleep,  and  Frauds  perceived  it,  he  bron^t  him  brcad  with  his  own 
hands,  and  exhorted  him  to  eat ;  and  as  the  monk  still  shrank  fixim 
toQching  it,  he  set  him  the  example,  and  ate  first.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  be  assembled  his  monks,  he  told  them  what  be  bad  done, 
and  added :  "  Take  not  the  eating,  but  tiie  love,  my  brethren,  for 
yoor  example.*'  later  in  life,  he  did  not  ^rink  from  preadung 
before  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.  "  His  words,"  says  Bonaventnia, 
"  penetrated,  like  glowing  fire,  to  the  inmost  depths  of  tbe  heart." 
Once,  when  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Boman  oouit,  for  which 
occasion  he  had  oomsutted  to  memory  a  carefully  written  discourse, 
he  &lt  all  of  a  sudden  aa  if  be  had  forgotten  the  whole,  so  that  he  had 
tx>t  a  word  to  say.  But  ailer  he  had  openly  avowed  what  had  occur- 
red to  him,  and  mvoked  the  grace  of  the  Hdj  Spirit,  he  fomid  utter- 
ance fin-  words  fiill  of  power,  which  produced  a  wonderfol  efiect  on  all 
present*  Zeal  to  promulgate  the  gospel,  perhaps  also  a  fanatical 
striving  after  martTrdom,  prompted  him  to  resolve  on  making  a  voy- 
age to  Mwoceo  i  bat  he  was  prevented  firom  executing  this  purpose 
hy  nckaess.  Bespeetmg  his  missioawy  eSbrts  amongst  the  Sarawns, 
we  have  already  spoken  on  a  former  page.' 

^e  ajMrit  which,  m  sjate  of  all  lus  mwttiosm,  ammated  and  ineinied 

'  BofuvmUn,  e.  t.  nn  et  exerdtari,  na  otio  dediti  p«r  illicita 
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flBs  man,  vlueli  enabled  him  to  exert  so  profound  an  inflnenoa  on  so 
wanj  nuode,  and  to  attract  to  him  men  of  ench  importance  as  Bonsr 
Teatnn,  —  this  sfurit  diBcoTerg  itself  tons  in  many  of  his  sayings.     He 
constantly  tanght,  that  a  heart  fixed  on  Crod  is  all  that  gives  actions 
tiieir  real  importance,     tn  showing  how  men  oagbt  to  despise  the 
ont^de  show  of  hdiness,  stud  he :   '*  A  ntan  is  jnst  so  mnch  and  no 
more,  as  he  is  in  the  nght  of  God.">     *'  Xo  one,"  he  often  repeated 
to  his  monks,  *'  BlKmld  value  himself  for  that  which  the  sinner  can  do 
as  well.     The  sinner  can  fut,  pray,  weep,  and  chastise  his  body. 
Bnt  there  is  one  tUng  he  cannot  do;  he  cannot  be  fUt^fnl  to  lus 
Lord.     This  alone,  then,  is  oar  tme  gloiy,  when  we  ^ve  to  the  Lord 
Um  glorj ;  when  we  serve  lum  faithfully,  and  ascribe  all  to  ium  which 
Iw  bestows  on  na."'    He  was,  in  some  sort,  at  strife  with  himself,  as 
he  bAi  lus  monks,  on  the  question  whether  he  ought  to  devote  himself 
-to  pmyer  alone,  ta  also  to  busy  himself  with  preaching.    He  thought 
tiiat,  as  be  was  a  ample,  uneducated  man,  he  had  received  a  greater 
gift  of  prayer  than  ^  preaclung.    "  By  prayer,"  said  he,  "  one  im- 
proves himself  in  ^fta  of  grace ;  by  preaching,  one  communicates  the 
fiearenly  gifte  received  to  others.     Prayer  ten^  to  purify  the  affections 
of  the  heart,  and  to  produce  a  umon  with  the  true  and  lugfaest  good, 
and  an  increase  cf  moral  streng&.     Bnt  preaclung  leads  to  a  disapa- 
ticm  vX  the  Noughts  on  ontwuii  tiungs.     finally,  in  prayer,  we  nia- 
oonrse  with  Qod,  and  hear  his  v<noe,  and,  as  companions  of  the  angels, 
live  an  angel-like  life.     In  preaching,  we  must  let  oarselves  down  a 
good  deal  to  men,  Uve  among  them  lue  men,  —  think,  see,  discourse, 
and  hear  Kke  men.     But  one  connderation  seemed  to  him  to  outwei^ 
all  &e  rest,  and  to  torn  the  scale  ;  and  this  was,  that  the  Soa  of  Go4 
«ame  down  from  heaven,  in  order  to  fi}rm  by  his  example  the  men 
whom  he  would  redeem,  and  to  preach  to  them  t^e  word  of  ealvataon, 
reserving  nothing  to  himself  which  he  was  not  ready  to  nve  up  fat 
our  salvation.     And  as  we  should  copy  his  example  in  all  mngs,  so  it 
seems  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  c^  God,  ^t  we  dltould  renoonce 
rest,  and  go  (orvi  to  work."'    Acoon^gly,  he  declares  the  activi^ 
expended  in  seeing  to  win  souls  to  God,  more  precious  to  him,  if  it 
proceeds  &om  tme  ^ve,  tiian  any  oaring.     But  Uiat  preacher  is  to  be 
ntied,  who  seeks  not  the  salvation  of  souls,  bnt  his  own  glory ;  or  vrfae 
oestoys  by  a  widked  life  yibsA  he  builds  up  by  the  setting  fortii  of 
pore  doctriae.     To  such  a  person  the  simjde  Christian  is  greatiy  to  be 
preferred,  who  lacks  the  gift  of  discourae,  andyet,  by  his  own  good 
example,  promotes  the  cause  of  goodness.*     He  warned  hia  monks 
against  overvalaing  titeir  own  powers,  when  they  thought  Uiey  saw 
great  success  attMuiUng  their  preaclung.    He  spoke  ot  those  who,  when 
mvj  law  that  some  faaa  been  edified  or  awakened  to  repentance  by 
their  discourses,  prided  themselveB  upon  it  as  their  own  work,  when 
Mitu^  they  were  only  instrmnentB  of  others,  living  in  seoret,  who 
bad  wrought  these  eSbcts  by  thor  prayers.^    "  Blessed,"  said  he,  **i$ 

*  QDutam  homo  Mt  in  ocolU  Dei,  tan-       *  Boukventan,  c  xiL 
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finfe  urraot,  vbo  no  more  n^es  bimBelf  <»i  that  vldeh  God  iptalffi  or 
vorks  thnm^  him,  &sa  he  does  on  that  whiob  Ood  speaks  or  worki 
through  another."'  To  the  vioar  of  his  order,  Ehas,  he  wrote: 
**  TbfiK  K  only  one  mark  by  iriucfa  I  can  know  whether  thou  art  a 
serrant  of  Ood ;  namely,  if  thou  oompaamon&tely  bringest  back  wui- 
dering  breUiren  to  God,  and  never  ceaaest  to  love  those  who  grieronih 
ir  or."'  He  putioalu-ly  recommended  to  his  brethren  i^eratiag 
Aroagh  the  wwld,  not  to  contend ;  not  to  judge  othero ;  to  be  meek,  . 
peace-loving,  and  humble.'  He  admonished  &em  not  to  despise  others 
who  lived  in  better  style,  and  vent  better  dressed.  "  Our  God," 
and  he,  "  is  also  their  Master,  and  he  is  able  to  call  them  to  himself 
attd  to  justify  them."*  Mfveover,  he  wumed  his  monks  against  ex- 
oesrive  saoebcism.  "  Each  should  ccmaider  his  own  nature  ;  and  if 
<■»  nqmred  a  lees  qoaatitf  <^  fi)od,  another,  who  required  more,  on^t 
not  to  ii^tate  him  m  that ;  but,  having  renid  to  his  own  nature,  h« 
sbonld  give  his  body  just  what  it  aeedwl.  For,  as  we  ouf^t  to  be  oa 
oar  gnnd  asahist  a  aaperfluity  which  is  injnrioua  boQi  to  soul  and 
body,  so,  aim  still  more,  ou^t  we  to  be  oautaoos  of  exoessiTe  ab- 
B&wBce,  since  Ood  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."^  "  We 
an  called  to  tins,"  said  he  to  his  monks,  "  that  we  should  heal  the 
womtded,  and  recljum  the  wandering;  for  many,  who  seem  to  you 
nembets  of  the  devil,  will  still  be  disciples  of  Christ."'  A  ohsracter- 
islio  but  in  Franos,  growing  out  of  that  blending  of  the  mystical 
element  irith  the  sensnous,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  his  reverence 
fw  every  outward  thing  that  struck  him  as  ennobled  by  its  reference 
to  relifpm ;  for  the  clergy,  for  chnrehed,  and  especially  for  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  supper.^  It  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  importance  to  be  scropuloualy  careful  that  not  a  leaf  on  which  the 
name  of  our  Lord  was  written  should  be  snfiered  to  remiua  and  be 
pR^med  in  any  unclean  place ;  but  that  every  sueh  scrap  should 
reeeive  the  due  mark  of  homage.  Again,  as  the  ascetic  bent  adnuts 
of  being  easly  converted  into  a  ccutempt  (j  nature,  so  we  oumot  but 
mgaid  as  the  more  remarkable  that  love,  pnabed  even  to  enthuedasm, 
wMi  which  Fraacis  embraced  all  nature  as  tiie  creation  of  God ;  that 
sympathy  and  feeling  of  relationship  with  all  nature,  by  virtue  ctf  it6 
oommon  derivati<Hi  &om  Ood  as  Creator,  which  seems  to  bear  more 
nearly  the  imi^ess  4^  the  Hindoo  than  vS  the  Ohristian  reli^on ;  lead- 
ii^  him  to  addreas  not  only  the  brutes,  but  even  inanimate  creatures 
as  broUieis  and  sisters.^  He  had  a  oompassicoi  for  brute  animals, 
especially  sndi  as  are  ea)pk>yed  in  the  sacred  Soriptores  as  symbols 
of  CSuist.  Thia  bent  <tf  fuatioal  sympathy  with  nature  furnished  per- 
haps a  pcHQt  of  enbance  tor  the  pantheistic  element  which  in  kter 
times  found  admission  with  a  party  among  the  Frandsoaos.    As  in 
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general,  &9  calmmtting  poiot  of  the  form  of  C&tiioIi<n8m  in  that  dl^ 
ezlubited  itwlf  in  this  order  on  ft  cortain  nde  ;  bo  &om  many  other  « 
the  peonEar  ideas  which  inspired  Francis^  as  the  following  after  Christ, 
evangelical  poverty,  —  tendencies  mi^t  proceed  forth  which  were  at 
variance  with  the  chorch  system.  Seized  and  emblaiCHied  in  the 
colors  of  a  Benaaons  fancy,  that  profonndly  Christian  idea  of  fdlowing 
after  Christ  gave  birth  to  the  story  of  the  five  weands,'  said  to  have 
been  im[«inted  on  Francis,  after  Christ  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
wraculons  vi»iHi,  two  years  before  his  deatii,in  1226.  Eye-witneaaes 
are  appealed  to,  who  saw  these  marks  at  ^e  time.  A  stoiy,  wluob 
aasnredly  did  not  proceed  at  first  hata  any  intentaon  to  deceive,— 
but  only  from  the  tej^-deceptioa  of  a  fanatical  bent  of  the  ima^oation, 
and  from  fanciful  exaggeration ;  and  a  story  with  regard  to  which  it 
still  needs  and  deserves  inqmry  to  what  extent,  in  certain  eccentric 
states  of  the  system,  a  morbidly  ovei^exinted  fancy  might  react  cm  the 
bodily  organism.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  this  story  baa 
ooQtnbutod  mnch  to  promote  a  fanatioal  and  excessive  reverence  of 
Francis,  highly  derogatory  to  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Christ  alone. 

Three  spiritual  orders  were  founded  by  hun.  The  one  already 
mentioned,  and  which  was  the  first,  avoiding  each  proud  name,  oaOea 
itself  the  Society  of  Minor  Brodiera  (^Fratra  mnoret,  JiRfumteti), 
and  its  role,  revised,  was  confirmed  by  pope  Honorins  the  Third.  The 
seccnd,  was  an  order  of  nuns.  This  stuted  with  a  young  woman  m 
Asaisi,  —  Clara,  whom  a  Idndred  bent  of  Christian  feeling,  early  o(Kn- 
municated  to  her  by  education,"  conducted  to  Franins ;  and  ane  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  order  called  after  herself,  the  order  ti 
St.  Clara  (at  first,  Ordo  dominarum  pauperum).  Kext  came  tiie  tiurd 
order  (,7Vafr««  oritnu  lertii,  taiiaru) ,  by  the  fbnadiug  of  which,  in  the 
year  1221,  Francis  fiinushed  an  opportunity  for  pious  laymfflt,  iritft 
wonld  not  or  could  not  renounce  the  mnuly-life,  to  live  together  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  union,  after  one  rule,  and  under  a  superior,  13iey 
were  also  called  FraiTe*  poenitentiae,  inasmuch  as  this  monk-like  nwdo 
of  life  was  regarded  as  a  life  devoted  to  penance.  Many  ^nons  aooi^ 
ties,  which  had  proceeded  &om  tiie  order  of  laymen,  might  hero  find 
a  place  of  refuge  and  a  common  bond  of  union. 

The  peouliar  regulation  that  distinguished  the  orders  of  the  so-called 
mendicants  (^Frairet  menSieatOet)  from  other  orders,  wonld  serve  in 
a  special  manner  to  promote  tJieir  more  extensive  spread  and  more 
general  infiuence.  In  order  to  thw  estabhshment  in  any  place,  oo 
endowed  monasteries  were  required.  Every  oonntry,  every  village, 
stood  open  to  them ;  and  thev  were  contented  with  whatever  indi^r- 
ent  focKi  might  be  offered  them,  ^e  way  in  which  tliey  subaieted 
brought  them  mto  the  closest  relations  with  the  lower  claaa  of  people. 
As  reli^ous  instruction  and  the  pastoral  care  were  for  the  reaatnis 
already  ^ven  most  neglected  in  their  case,  so  the  monks  who  interest- 

'  QoiDqiia  (tigmaU  Cluitti.  wUch  ihe  made  pOgriinagea;  ihe,  in  ttt%, 

*  Sea  tb«  acconnt  of  her  life  by  ■  oon-  nadertook  ajonniev  to  tluholj  •epoldnt 

temponu7,stlIieiatli AngntL  Eermothar  uiil  mule  it  *  pomt  tovimt  all  ne  Im^ 

had  diitiiigDiihed  henelTb}  ths  leal  irith  placei  in  Sjria. 
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«d  ftoBselTes  with  Mlf-denjiDg  lore  in  their  8i»ritiul  vanta,  were 
MeciTtd  wiUi  tiie  more  heart;  welcome ;  and,  provided  only  pioos 
men,  velt-ioB^eted  in  the  doctrines  of  Chrietianitj,  were  selected  for 
diat  purpose,  much  good  nught  be  done  by  their  meftna.  The  men, 
iwiTfi**^  b;  pODB  seal,  who  first,  witli  a  sort  of  enthnsiaetio  love, 
seised  apon  tliie  mode  of  life,  subjected  themselves  to  sacrificea  and 
deprivations  troly  great,  when,  in  all  weathers,  defying  ^e  fiercest 
ooU  in  the  north,  the  fiercest  beat  in  tiie  soutb,  the;  itinerated  tiiron^ 
Iho  ooontries,  entering  the  meanest  hovels,  and  eheerfiill;  patting  ap 
with  an;  &re  which  tae  poor  ocenpanta  set  before  them  to  satief;  tiie 
most  pres^g  momentar;  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  sostajned  ail 
the  t^  of  preaching  and  fatigue  of  pastoral  labors.  Nor  did  the; 
Bofier  themselves  to  be  driven  off  b;  iimlts  and  ridicule,  whether  from 
!a;;iBeD,  whose  ntter  barbarit;  of  mannera  and  the  want  of  reli^oos 
jastrndioa  madp  them  regard  these  men  as  nnweloome  gnests,  or  from 
jealons  eederiaaties.  ^e  Bel^sD  Dotmnican,  Th<MiU8  de  Gantinpre, 
iriio  tived  in  the  thirteenth  centur;,  relating  his  own  experience  in  tlus 
wa;,'  describes  how  he  and  his  companions,  ao  wearied  out  b;  a  long 
jonroe;  which  the;  hod  made  on  foot  as  to  be  read;  to  mnk  to  the  earth, 
arrived  at  a  certun  village.  The;  went  to  the  house  of  a  parish  priest ; 
bat  he  refused  to  give  them  even  a  morsel  of  the  black  bread  on  which 
h«  supported  lumeelf  and  his  domestics.  After  the;  had  wudered 
over  rae  whole  village,  and  applied  in  VEun  at  ever;  door,  the;  came 
flwdl;,  near  the  end  of  it,  to  a  poor  hut^  where  the;  were  offered  a  cruet 
of  bna-bread,  —  a  ver;  acceptable  alma  to  persona  ia  their  condition. 
n>e;  sat  down  under  the  sic;  and  regaled  themaelves  on  this  fare ; 
and  never  had  food  tasted  so  pleasant  to  them  before  as  this  braa- 
bread  nixed  wi&  straw.  "  And  not  without  deep  pain,"  aa;s  thia 
man,  who,  from  being  a  canonical  priest  at  Cantinpre,  had  tamed 
IKmnnican,  "  did  I  compare  m;Belf,  who  was  not  able  to  undergo  so 
miieh  at  once  m  a  nngle  da;,  wi&  those  de8ervsdl;H;aUed  blessed 
non  who,  in  man;  places,  and  in  mach  worse  oiroumatkncea,  are 
oMJeed  to  endore  greater  Imrdships  than  theae." 

With  good  reason,  if  we  compare  such  men  with  other  monks,  might 
it  be  said  of  them,  that  although  the;  paiaued  no  bodil;  occupation  to 
obbun  a  aabnstence,  ;et  the;  endured  for  other  porpoaea  f^  greater 
labors  and  deprivataons.*  The  Benedictine  Mattiiew  of  Faria,  who, 
being  an  autagooiat  to  both  orders,  ia  certunl;  an  unexceptionable 
vritneaa,  relates  how  the  Franciscans,  direct!;  after  the  eatabliahment 
of  thor  order,  were  &Tored  b;  pope  Innocent  the  Third ;  how  the; 

*  See  the  words  of  ThomM  Cnadpra-  esperieocfi :  VeM  pede*  ia  Tillam  ^otan 

teas*,  in  bli  Bonnni  anirenRls  de  spibus,  I.  mibi,  lonco  idnere  htig«Wie  in  tantam,  at 

iL  c.  x:  Numqaid  primo  ridei  in  praedi-  pnedebiUutaninukocirdamedeficeieoiox 

Mtornm  ordine  riairea,  qui  etui  Mndiii  con-  paearem.    Ingreai  fiwmt  domsm  preelij- 

lliiiu*  et  TigUii*  macerati,  non  hibeniei  in  teri  nee  laltem  (hutom  p«ai«  niMrrimi, 

(OUA  nas,  per  Inlosa  et  Inbrica  pediboi  na-  qno  fkmiUa  Teacebator,  potaemnt  obtinera. 

dieataa  tenaa  pntedicationibiu  ciicoiTe,lm-  bida  d^reasi  late  per  tillam  nihil  pnmia, 

paraia  rnqnenter  boapllia,  dboa  cnidM,et  i^in&eTillaeaqiMdampanpeiealafiw. 

daro«,et«nper  omnia  ingndiMdlnemhoiDi-  menpanliliirftaniDabaannil^  Mnam  aasi 

latea  in  the  aame  magniun. 
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settled  tbemeelTeB  down  Id  aocietieB  of  tea  or  seren  in  the  toms  aoA' 
TJIlagea ;  how  on  Snndaya  and  festiral  days  they  cftme  forth  from 
their  Bednsion  and  preached  in  the  pKrish  ohorches ;  how  they  were 
contented  with  anything  that  was  offered  to  them  for  the  sa^ying  of 
their  bodily  wants ;  and  how  they  set  before  all  men  an  example  of 
humility.!  Qj  their  strict  mode  of  living,  their  deprivations,  their 
di^tereBtod,indefatigableIaborsfor  the  salvati(»i  of  souls,  these  misika 
would  gain  the  lore  and  reepect  of  their  oontcmpoiaries,  and  bo  much 
the  more  as  tiiey  were  distinguished  thereby  from  the  other  wc^dly 
and  degenerate  monks  of  older  fbundalions,  who  suffered  tiiemaelvee  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  corruption.'  Certainly,  their  efficiency 
as  preachers  and  pastors  for  the  common  people  had  a  great  io- 
flnence  and  was  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  so  long  as  doe 
care  was  taken  to  select  the  right  sort  of  men  for  ibe  performanoe  of 
&ese  duties.  It  was  through  the  powerful  preaching  of  one  of  theae 
Franciscans,  Dodo  of  FriesUnd,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  Hie 
thirteenth  century,  that  a  stop  was  finally  put  to  the  practice  of  taking 
revenge  for  bloodshed,  which  had  continueid  to  prevaU  in  that  ooantry 
down  to  his  own  times.'  Pious  bishops,  who  were  anxious  for  the 
salvatitm  of  their  flocks,  sent  of  tiieir  own  acoord  to  procure  men 
from  these  two  monkish  orders,  to  take  the  place  of  the  vicious  and 
ignorant  clergy*  in  the  <^ae  of  preaching  and  the  performanoe  of  pas- 
toral dnlies.  But  the  latter,  finding  that  thmr  shamefdl  deficiencies 
were  exposed  by  these  monks,  and  that  the  people  ran  after  the  new 
preachers  and  oonfessors,  became  their  bitterest  enemiee.  Bobert 
Groshead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  example,  a  prelate  mncerely  anxious 
for  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  his  extensive  diocese,  was  inclined  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  labors  of  the  mendicant  friars  among  his 
people.  He  was  obliged  to  complain  that  his  clergy^  resorted  to 
various  bad  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  people  &om  the 
new  preachers  and  confessors  belonging  to  the  two  mendicant  orders ; 
whilst  others,  whose  influence  was  moat  injurious  to  piety,  but  whose 
spiritual  quackeiT  brought  giun  to  their  employers,  were  welcomed 
into  the  field.^    He  bade  the  priests  of  his  diocese  take  every  puna  to 

'At  the  year  llOT:  Sab  hii  dnbiu  pna-  and  rude  woridl;  Htm  orniu7uiuH^  the 

dicUorei,  qni  appalUd  mat  miiMHei,  fa-  BenadictinGi,  may  b«  found  ia  >  letter  of 

Tents  pftpft  Innocentio,  aatnto  emergentes  Robert  of  Lmc»ln,  in  the  collection  ulready 

temm  replevernnt,  hKbitmies  in  nrbibni  cited  on  page  300,  ep.  &S,  p.  S43,  and  ep. 

ct  diiutibtu  deni  U  lepleiii,  nihil  omoino  lOS,  p.  382. 

poBBidentes,  in  rictn  et  TUtita  panpfiituem  *  Thomu  CantipraMn.  t.  i,  c.  i,  p.  190. 

Bimiun  preeTerentei,  nudii  pedibns  inc«-  *  On  whom  flnt  he  had  (o  make  reqai- 

dentea,  maximnm  homililaQa  exemplnm  ittiona  of  this  lort,  nt  acial  nnmquisqne 

omnibiu  praebuarant.    Diebni  antem  do-  aaltem  rimplicitsr  articnloa  fidei  el  decen 

minidi  et  (eitiTi*,  ds  inia  habitacnlii  exe-  mandHa.    See  his  addreai  to  hit  deigf,  L 

mntea,  pnMdiatvenint  in  eecle«iii  parodual-  c.  p.  S60. 

ibH  evaiwdiain  verbi,  edenlea  et  bibenles  *  Sont  qnidam  i«ctore«  et  ricarii  et  aaeer- 

onae  apod  lUot  erant,  qnibm  offidnm  prae-  dotes,  qui  non  (olam  aadire  fastidinnt  pnte- 

dica^oais  impendebant    Qui  in  rernm  co-  dicationei  atriiuqiie  ordinit,  led  aicnt  pot- 

eleatiom   contemplatione   tanta  penpica-  lant,  ne  aadiat  cob  popnlu  praedicaatM 

dores  aunt  inTenti,  qnaoto  a  rebOB  praeaeo'  aat  iis  confltentor,  maLlioia  praepedimU, 

1^  saecnli  et  canulibu  delidis  oomproban-  admlttont  etiam,  at  didtor,  pcMmcaiona 

tar  alisnL  quaesEoarioi  ad  praedicandnm,  qoi  aolum 

>  Complaiuta  of  the  licenthmt  nanncn    (alia  prawlicant,  qoalia  n -~  ''-  - 
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peno&de  the  people  to  attend  dtBgeoU;  w  the  preaching  of  tlie  monks 
tod  to  confess  to  them,  but  to  bsve  noUiing  more  to  do  irith  those 
qoackB, —  tfaow  qnseBtouii,  or  penny-preachers,  as  the  same  class  of 
pemile  were  called  in  the  sermons  of  the  pious  Franciscan,  Berdiold, 
m  ue  last  times  of  tlte  tiiirteenth  centut?.'  He  requested  the  gene- 
ral of  Uie  Donunicus  to  send  him  an  assistant^  from  his  order ','  since 
he  stood  in  great  need  of  h^,  his  diocese  being  large  and  more 
pt^mlous  than  any  ofter  in  Bnglaod.  It  was  lua  desire  that  the 
arcfaluflhop  of  Ganterbni^  might  have  men  around  him  that  were  not 
<Mily  Tersed  in  the  cItU  and  oanon  laws,  but  that  had  also  studied 
divine  wisdom  in  the  sacred  oracles,  and  receired  it  not  merelj  into 
Uieir  minds,  but  also  into  their  hearts,  and  bore  testimony  of  it  bj 
ttinr  diul;  walk;  but  such  men  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  two 
<Mrders.*  So  agreeable  to  his  views  were  the  renunciation  of  every- 
ttUDg  earthly,  and  tbe  ze^  for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  those  two 
cvders,  so  much  did  he  hope  from  them  aa  a  means  of  good  to  the 
dnirch,  that  he  is  said  to  have  seriotisly  entert^ned  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing into  one  of  the  orders  himself.  At  a  synod  held  at  Cologne,  under 
tiie  papal  legato,  Conrad,  a  {tansh  priest  complained  of  the  encroach- 
nwnts  of  the  Donunicana,  who,  mider  the  characters  of  confessora,  had 
contrived  to  win  the  &vor  of  the  people,  and  to  monopolize  everything 
to  themselves.  The  legato  upon  this,  asked  him  how  large  his  con- 
gregation was  ;  utd  being  told  that  it  consisted  of  nine  thousand  souls, 
ne  severely  rebuked  the  man  who  was  wilUng  to  undertake  alone  the 
reCDonalnoty  <^  oaring  for  so  many  souls,  and  did  not  rather  rejoice 
to  find  men,  who  were  willing  to  asast  him  gratuitously  in  his  formida- 
Wework.s 

Bat  the  greater  the  influence  exercised  by  the  mendicant  Mars,  ai 
preacheis  and  confessors,  and  as  persons  who  mixed  familiarly  with 


Swap.  107  10 fall  wcbdMCon.  tbe diitingniabed kindneu  andlibenlitjof 

'  In  the  leuer  jiut  referred  to.    Among  k  vei^  wonbj  man,  wbom  I  hold  in  gnts- 
me  trcMon*  of  .the  eatbedisl  libruj  of  fol  ramnnbrance,  the  l>M  archdeacon  Pal- 
PrapM,  »■  ririi  and  important  collection  toi  laa,  I  wai  allowed  the  pririlege  of  conjnlt- 
ete^ddng  partaininK  to  chorch  history,  are  in^  these  treunrea  irith  the  ntmoat  &eo- 
to  befonnd  manjoUierinantueripl  Ictten  dom,  I  took  ihcM  notea.    Hny  the  exam- 
«r  Ifaa  Ushop  of  UnoolD,  teirlng  to  Ulna-  pie  of  that  eKceilent  penon,  [n  allowing 
toste  tUf  poDU,  which  am  not  contained  in  men  of  tetters  the  frmai  accen  to  thoas 
As  eoUection  pnblialud  I7  Brown.    In  a  valnable  [reunrea,  shine  Ibrlh  as  a  li^  n 
letter  to  Ibe  pope,  in  which  be  [amenta  over  all  that  eome  after  him. 
(he  eomqitioD  of  the  ehnrtfa  and  dte  great  '  Bee  aboTS,  p.  SOT. 
wat  of  reli^otu  iuMmctioii,  ha  mention*  *  Ideo  uo*  plnri  et  efflc«ciore  indigenuH 
the  Dominiesns  as  ihitring  canspicnooalj  anxilio  in  venii  Dei  praedicaiione,  confiM- 
«boT«  all  oUiendironeiuKit  the  wbole  land,  sfonnm  aodiliooe,  poenilentiBrani  iqjnBC- 
Imee  pnedicationis.    Ep.  6.    In  a  letter  to  tioiw,  pradantiori  qaoqtwcontiHo  in  varied- 
die  cardinal  d«  Ottia  (ep.   T),  he  says:  rum  et iWTomm  casnnm  qnotidie  einw^ ' 
niune  ICiKiritBe  per  Angliam  constitoti  tinm  wenndam  Bcriptnramm  intrillgentMa 
■DAsalnbri  praedicaiione  popnlam  efflcad-  tana  et  lalnbri  detenninatlona  nee  noTimo* 
■er  illnminant  ad  Teriialem.    In  a  letter  to  tarn  efflcacem  in  hac  parte  coe4ii''<"*ia 
*  biidiop,  in  which  he  adTOcaiaa  the  caa«e  qnam  frurem,  eto.    Ep.  40,  p.  334. 
of  the  injnred  mendicant  frian,  he  sajs  of  '  See  ep.  1 14,  p.  3SB,  and  Matthew  i£ 
AtBi :    V  erbo  praedicationis  et  exemplo  Parit,  U  the  year  1 S47,  f.  630. 
pmuilnm  Ulnminuit  el  snpplent  in  hac  pute  *  See  Thomas  Castlptelen.  L  1,  e.  Ix,  p^ 
dtAetnnipraelatonim,   Diirin;aih(»tresi-  S>. 
ience  im  Fngoe,  in  the  year  181 7,  when,  fay 
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all  classes,  upon  the  people, — so  mach  &e  more  pernioicns  Would  H 
prove  when  it  came  to  be  abused  by  ignorant  and  had]j  disposed  men; 
and  of  such  there  would  be  no  want  as  the  branches  of  these  orden 
extended  and  multiplied.  The  causes  that  had  introduced  cwraptiaD 
amongst  the  other  monkieh  societies,  as  soon  as  they  attained  to  mo- 
nence,  were  not  inactive  in  the  case  of  these ;  and  soon,  many  enb 
began  to  intenaingle  with  the  benefits  which  flowed  fiom  tfiem.  Aa 
tlte/  enjojed  the  special  favor  of  the  popes,  and,  through  fteir  respec- 
tive generals  in  Rome,  stood  in  close  relatioss  with  the  popes, —  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  employed  by  the  latter  as  instraments  for 
exacting  money,  and  for  other  bad  pnrposea.  The  historian  MattJiew  of 
Paris,  who  had  himself  perceived  and  extoUed  the  good  infinfflices  of 
these  foundations  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  complains  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  same  monks  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  yean  ;  how  they  erected  snmptoous  buildings,  and  titoo^  it 
was  agunst  their  widies,  yet  consented  to  be  employed  by  the  pc^ies 
for  exacting  contributions.^  If  we  may  credit  him,  Robert,  bishop  of 
IJncoln,  who  had  hoped  so  much  good  &om  them,  denounced  them 
shortly  befora  his  death,  because  his  expectations  had  in  sa  muiy 
reapecti  been  disappointed."  Men  had  occaaon  to  complain  of  the 
obtmnvenees  of  these  monks,  of  tiie  tricks  to  which  they  resorted  in 
order  to  slip  into  monasteries,  and  titero  fix  themselvee,  after  tliey  had 
once  been  voluntarily  received  as  gnesbi.  It  was  said  that  tfiev 
Bought  to  elevate  tiiemselves  at  the  expense  of  all  other  monks  and 
eeclesiastdcs  ;  that  they  took  pains  to  represent  thwr  order  as  the  only 
holv  one ;  that  tiiey  bound  the  people  exclusively  to  themselves ;  and 
endeavored  to  instil  into  them  distrust  of  their  clergy,  who,  to  be  sore, 
often  furnished  occasion  enon^  for  it.  Eamly  nught  the  peojde  be 
carried  so  f^  aa  to  regard  all  other  confesscvs  —  and  among  the 
clergy  there  were  but  too  many  whose  lives  were  altogedier  scanda- 
lous—  as  worthless,  and  to  run  after  these  monks  alone,'  The  eooiv 
moos  influence  of  these  orders  threatened  to  overturn  the  whole  pr»- 
vions  constitution  of  the  church,  and  to  do  away  the  various  grada- 
tions and  intermediate  links  between  tiie  pope  and  the  other  parts  <£ 
which  the  church  was  composed.* 

Partly  by  the  force  of  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  two 
orders,  and  having  its  deeper  gronnd  in  ike  pious  ^orit  of  the  age, — 
partly  by  the  authority  which  individual  preachers  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  men,  the  minds  of  the  yoath  were  eq>e<nally  carried  away. 
Young  men  of  every  rank  entered,  sometimeB, —  as  in  the  case  <^  t^ 
&r-&med  Thomas  Aquinas,  oontraty  to  the  will  of  tbdr  parents,  into 
me  of  these  orders.    Such  as  had  been  brought  up  in  a  loxorioos' 

■BtpadeipaB,Iket  loTftia.iaoifedt  te-  Utit,  iptii   prM^icatonbin  nmBtetwatnr, 

looahM  et  maltifoime*  pacnniamm  exac-  nntla  non  mediocriter  Tilnit  (Kditiarianun 

tOTM.   At  the  ;eu  1150,  f.  B96 ;  comp,  the  digniCu  it  coDilitio  et  de  t*iit«  ioi  cod- 

jrear  1384,  £  339.  tenipta  non  une  roaens  confuiona  dblne- 

•  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  jmt  1SS3,  f.  7S2.  runt  nee  Bine  eridenti  cftBMi,  videtNUit  ordi- 
'  Sea  Matthew  of  Paris,  year  1136,  f,3M.  nem  eceleaiae  jam  enormila-  pertarbMi. 

*  Worda  of  Matthew  of  Firii,  year  1346,  Comp.  the  docQinenM  of  BTideiica  fbntiah. 
C  MB :  Mttla  praedpiw  Dotnle*  et  nobilinm  ed  bjDr.Gieaeler  intbe  Sttidtanand  Kritl- 
1 S: _..^_.  -. ten,  1, 1,  an.  18S8,  8. 10»,  aad  «wud. 


^■pretlapropniiwcerdotflHuetpae-    ken,l. 
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V,  were,  by  entiraraaem  for  tbe  church  and  for  the  Bttlrfttion  d 
botIb,  Tendered  capabla  of  enduring  the  neatest  bardshipe.'  This 
inflneiwe  on  the  youth  threatened  to  epreM  Btill  more  widely ;  even 
at  the  omTeiatiefl  it  seemed  to  be  constantly  on  Uie  increase.  One  of 
tte  main  directions  of  sprit  in  the  thirteenth  century  —  the  ectentifio 
qwcolative  spirit,  penetrated  tutd  imbued  with  reli^oos  feeling  —  was 
powerfiilly  iuBuenced  by  the  idea  of  these  two  orden.  Men  of  great 
acDteneas  and  profundity,  —  destined  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  times 
and  of  sncoeeding  centuries,  proceeded  from  these  orders.  By  thMr 
means,  too,  a  reaSy  entrance  was  procured  for  them  into  the  universi- 
ties ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  would  become  masters  of 
all  the  iofluence  in  these  eetabUshments, — that  these  great  institutions 
would  have  to  lose  their  freedom  and  independence.  To  be  sure,  the 
ddenders  of  these  orders  conld  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  teachera 
whom  they  sent  out  had  attained  to  such  eminence  by  their  superior 
diUgence  and  zeal,  —  rince  they  were  never  drawn  aside  from  their 
won:  by  worldlv  amusements,  —  while  the  profeeeors,  from  the  order 
«f  the  secolw  clergy,  were  wont  to  indulge  in  various  ^ipatuma,  and 
bestowed  mnch  less  care  on  tlieir  lectures.* 

VananTy  these  mcnks  contrived,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  establidi 
ftnr  antltorilT  in  the  families  of  Dcjl>lemen  and  princes,  as  confessoM 
and  pastoral  laboreiB.*  Possessing  so  much  mfluence  witii  tiie  popes — 
1^  often  chose  then-  secretaries  fiom  these  orders  —  and  with  the 
potoitateg  (£  the  worid,  —  whom  men  from  the  same  order  frequency 
served  as  counsellors  and  s^Ib,  —  they  were  regarded  by  the  other 
monks  and  by  the  dergy  with  foax,  and  men  took  care  how  they  got 
into  quarrel  with  them.*  King  Loois  the  Ninth  c£  France,  —  whose 
piety,  though  it  had  a  monk-like  bunt,  yet  was  something  more  than 
ran  Bapeistition  and  ceremonial  observance,^ a  luety  truly  pene- 
tnted  by  vital  Christjani^,  by  the  spirit  of  Ghristuui  love,  —  pro- 
moted, from  reb^us  motives,  irith  peculiar  seal,  the  interest  of  these 
two  orders  of  moiks.  Wherever  he  heard  of  zealous  preacbera,  he 
sent  tot  them  to  come  to  him.     While  residing  at  Teres  in  Provenoe, 

>  'ntooui  Candpnt  I.  ii,  e.  x,  p.  171 :  terrent,  Kqnsnii  muie  iolennem  diem  con- 

VtdhnDs  BBxima  in  initio  ordinii  pnadi-  idtaehant,  aaditoribiu  condciuis,  et  lic  ptr 

,  TkUmu  et  Dnnc  jarane*  inex-  ioeptu  vaoitioQes,  qnibnt  siu  clerici  ex- 

'-''iXM,  nceoMr  »  necnlo  veni-  pendere  te  dalebanL,  opCato  piiTBhomnr 

«  teiTM  lodaliter  combinatoi  iladio. 

I  innoeentM,  rimplkes  aicat  '  Bishop  Robert  of  Lincoln  is  said  b«- 

■   utnUuime   milignuiiM,  font  hii  deatb  to  htxe  objected  to  than 

a  ucat  Hnpentei  in  nii  cd*-  that,  independent  of  all  worldly  considera- 

tDdiaanibnlantei.  tioiu  u  tieyhad  become,  b;  tbeir  nnanci- 

*  Thomai  CaotlpralcDni  iriio,  m  admit,  ation  of  llu  worid,  and  inerefore  in  a  con- 

wmts  in  Ifae  inttreet  of  He  partj,  but  Mill,  ditioa  to  rabnke  wkkedneaa  in  the  mi^i^ 

enald  hkidlr  be  inppoMd  la  tnanohcttire  onei  of  the  earth,  thej  vet  Deeded  to  M 

wfaat  ba  «ald  oat  of  wbole  doth,  t^Kirta,  so.    See  Matthsw  of  Fitit,  at  tbe  ymt 

L  ii,  c  s,  p.  asi :  TUebaiitMlioIa!rei,qaod  1U3,  f.  751. 

idiTitianm  *  BfatUiewof  Parii,Taar  IISt,f  3M:  la 

cebaniqiNin  mnltii cedebwK ill nl^foal, pnipter palM- 

bM>«dieaMW*,eCqaamTeipenmomplIci-  tamoffendkiilDm.    Brant  enim  maK 


n,  dncebaniqiN  in  mnltii  Mdeb«« 

.„  , cipera  mompUci-  tamoffendkolnt..    

tata  ferenlonm  obnieieDtnr  et  jiotoaai  et  coniillalona  et  muteii,  etiam  domlnl  j^ 

vteElare  non  poaient,  nee  trndere,  et  pu  Maretarli,  nimii  ta  hoe  (ratiani  liU 

Eii3illiBnBimlBiiinnUiqi,qaod^o-  ueeaUnui  coBpanMM. 
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he  bnt«d  to  his  ooori  »  preadier  of  Qua  dan,  tiie  VnaoBeto  Hoes 
vho  wu  creating  a  great  sensatioa  in  those  parts.'  He  must  uo 
preach  before  the  Idng ;  he  did  bo;  and  told  the  long  that,  if  he  mnted 
to  ei^y  a  long  life  and  happy  roign,  he  must  pracbse  jutice ;  bv  fhe 
contrary  courae,  empires  had  sunk  to  roin,  aiDong  beuerets  and  ns- 
b^ierera.  The  long  invited  him  repeatedly  to  stay  irith  him,  as  I«ig 
as  he  remained  in  i^vence ;  but  the  juona  ntmk  did  not  wish  to  be 
interrupted  in  bis  labors  amcmmt  the  pec^e ;  he  excused  himself,  and 
spent  only  a  day  at  the  court.* 

The  two  orders  of  monks,  countenanced  and  supported  by  such 
mighty  powers,  met  with  the  most  Ti<^nt  oppositatm  mim  the  nmTei^ 
sity  of  Paris,  which  vindicated  agunst  uiem  its  andent  freedom. 
Tlus  university  formed  a  eodety  lUstingaished  by  its  iodepradent 
Bforit,  a  society  which  boldly  muntained  its  ri^ts  m  the  contest  wi& 
popes  and  monarcbs.  When  she  beUeved  these  were  encroached  npcm, 
her  teachers  were  accustomed  to  so^nd  their  lectures  and  sermcms 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  retirement,  which,  by  reason  of  the  fpieat 
influence  tUa  nnivernty  ezerdsed  oa  the  scientific  culture  oS  the  timea, 
—  when  the  youth  resorted  toit&om  all  qaarters  of  the  world, — mad« 
no  nuall  impreasiiai.  TbiM  means  of  defence  was  also  employed  t:^  it 
during  the  present  contests.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  cause  cf  the 
two  wdera  must  saccnmb ;  for  pope  Innocent  the  Foorth,  moved  by 
the  complunts  that  came  to  him  fnxn  all  ndes  of  the  progress  of  the 
mendicants  at  the  e^tense  <rf'  the  old  eccleaisstical  order ;  of  the  in- 
fiingements  aa  the  riihts  of  bishops  and  pariah  priests  and  the  interrup- 
tion cf  their  labors,— issued  a  bull,  in  the  year  1254,  desgaed  to  protect 
the  latter  in  thor  ri^ts,  and  to  set  linuts  to  the  aU-absoirnng  iimaenc» 
of  the  mendicant  &iars.  He  thereby  drew  npcm  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  latt«r,  —  who  interpreted  his  death,'  which  fdlowed  shortly 
afterwards,  as  a  divine  pmiishment,— and  who  felt  strong  because  they 
could  rely  upon  the  help  of  more  than  one  monarch.*     So  much  the 


■  Tb«  following  wordi  ol  fab  1«M  will,        '  Thomu  CuMipMcnH 

•ddiMMd  to  hii  ion,  duncMme  iba  man :    atlj  tvmulu :  Eadem  die  paraJ jsi  perou- 


"  Ths  flnt  thing  I  rBcomineiid  and  pre-  bdi  obmatnit  nee  anguun  postu  innloit 
•crib*  to  lliea  k,  tlut  thou  ihooldat  lov«  aut  imrexit.  Qoi  ebam  a  quodam  nac- 
Ood  with  all  thj  bean,  tM  abore  all    tissimo viro extra mnnMorbiiBomae mam- 


Ihingij  tor  without  ihij  no  nun  can  be  festinime  tuob  cat  munnoi  uan  amaam 
blewed.  And  tike  good  heed  that  than  Dei  Fnuid«co  atqtte  Dominico  jodiouidaa. 
doen  nothing  whkh  maf  be  dU]dcauiig  to  L.cl.  ii,  c  x,  t  SI,  p.  17i.  Comnara  An 
"■■■''  -       -  -T,  irhich  t" 


_ .    ,  .  ,    altogether  different  manner  in  idiich  i]m 

for  NODcr  ongbteit  ihon  to  be  willing  to    li««->pirilad  Enelisb  Benedictine,  Hattow 
iinffer  anjr  ioitare,  thitn  to  allow  thjseir  to    of  Parii,  judged  coDceniiag  the  death  df 


be  faorrieil  iota  mj  mortal  lin.    If  God    thii 


__...._., £pP°-    8eep*pl87. 

aandeat  upon  thee  miifortDne,  accept  it  '  Thoinai  Canbpratenni   tan ;    "  Tht 

cheerfallf,  and  thank  him  for  itj  consider  princes,  when  thej  beaid  of  ahtMtilo  bril 

that  Ihon  hail  well  dcicncd  it,  and  that  which  waa  about  to  be  iUmbiaied  bj  Ikb 

crerTlhinB  shall  work  together  to  thee  for  pope  againit  these  two  ocden,  iwore  thtt 

«oa.     Jf  ha  bMtow*  on  thoe  proaperit;,  th^  woiild  >ai«  the  posMMioDt  and  ivn 

Uiank  tiim  with  all  bnmilitf,  and  take  cam  nnea  of  the  lecnlar  cln;gj,  If  Am  popt 

that  tboa  dtMt  not  from  pride,  or  In  anj  meant  to  destroj  the  two  orden :  'to,' 

other  war,  broonie  the  worae  for  It"  «aid  ther, '  then  orden  hare  been  giTea  m 

*  This  u  stated  b;  Joinville,  in  the  Mt-  a  tpecul  bloinng  to  the  worM,  1^  Tiita* 

mgicea,  ed.  Petitot,  I.  U,  p-  U4.  <tf  the  iiutnicUon  tbej  cwtuawiieart  att 
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nun  &TonbIe  to  the  m«ndieuit  fiiaa  ma  Iimooent'a  BocoeBBO^ 
Alexander  the  Foorth,  who  baaed  soTenJ  bolls,  deciding  in  Qieir 
&Tor  tgsinet  tlte  Puisiaii  tmivenity^ —  where  thej  conliaaBJIy  eonghi 
to  extend  th^  infloenoe  and  to  mooopoliu  more  plaoea.  The  ri^ts 
of  this  oniTernt^  were  at  that  time  defended  by  a  man  of  great  finn- 
neaa  and  resololicHi,  posaesaed  of  a  fltronglj-marked  individaality  (^ 
character,  and  a  clear  nnderatanding, —  the  Parisian  Canomooa  and 
Doctor  of  Theology,  William  of  St.  Amour  (Giuldmug  de  Sancto 
Amore).>  In  direct  oppoaifon  to  the  mTBQco^pecnlatiTe'  tendency, 
repreeented  by  tin  more  important  theolo^^aoB  of  the  two  orders  of 
monks,  cletimess  of  nndentanding  coostitated  witii  him  tbe  predood- 
nant  quality.  In  a  writing  composed  A.  s.  1255,  "  De  perumiU  mv 
mnmomm  Uii^Mrum,"  be  described  those  monks,  witboiit  nanung 
them,  as  the  precnratna  of  antichrist,  aa  mock-aunts  and  hypooritea, 
who,  by  rariona  wicked  arts,  eonght  to  bring  aQ  infloenoe  in  the  church 
mtder  th«r  own  control.  What  la  stud  in  the  goapela  o(Mieeming  the 
phariaeea,  and  in  the  paatoral  e^dstles  conoeming  the  &lae  teachara  of 
the  last  times,  he  apices  to  them.  The  same  pcants  he  set  forth  in  his 
jnaehii^ ;  wxi  coorageonaly  defended,  in  Mmvenatioa  and  in  letters, 
what  he  had  aasertad  in  that  book. 

The  entire  swde  c^  life  fcJlowed  by  these  monks  he  represented  as 
ooe  opposed  to  the  qurit  and  esaenoe  of  Chrialiamty.  He  brought 
agunst  them  tiie  precnit  given  by  tiie  apostle  Paul  in  tlie  first  epiatis 
to  the  TbeeaalcnuBOB,  that  every  man  ahonld  Bupp(»^  himself  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands.  He  wbo  would  gun  bis  liTeiilmod  by  beg- 
gng,  is  beguiled  thereby  into  flattering,  oalumniAtingj  and  lying. 
When  the  mendicant  friua  maintained  that,  in  following  Christ,  they 
siiove  ,to  reach  the  luf^iest  perfection,  he  replied :  "  It  ia  a  woric  of 
perfeetiui,  for  Chru^i  aake,  to  Isare  all  and  fc^w  him,  in  the  boom 
of  instating  him  in  good  works.  Christ  invited  men,  Luke  18 :  22 
(the  passage  nsoally  qnoted  in  support  of  tiie  cmuSium  evanffelicum 
tt  poTerty},  to  follow  him  in  doing  that  wluoh  is  good,  not  by  begfpog, 
fin  this  is  a  ttuog  forbidden  by  the  aposUe  Paul.  He  who  has  re- 
nomced  all  eartUy  soods  in  order  to  strive  after  perfection,  must 
either  snpport  hmneu  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  or  seek 
hia  maintenanoe  in  a  mooaatery.  Christ  and  his  apoetlea  never 
btggad ;  Christ  carried  about  a  purse  with  him ;  he  and  his  apostles 
had  women  with  them,  who  provided  for  their  bodily  wants.  The 
apostles  guned  their  aubsistence  fay  working  at  their  trades,  and  re- 
cdved  ^ewill  offerings  only  &om  those  to  whom  they  preached  the 
gospel."  He  does  not  heaital«  to  declare,  that  although  this  mode  <tf 
life,  which  was  really  at  variance  with  the  gospel,  bad  been  errone- 
onaly  confirmed  by  the  church,  yet  this  judgment  of  the  church  should 
be  revoked  after  the  truth  became  known,  for  eren  the  judgment  of 

tt«  «x>mpl«  th^  fhraiih  to  it,"  cz,  p.  174.    hiUotw  proroeaDt « 
Tke  Mak>u  dffeDdcr,  ud  tbt  flarcsit  op-    ndpiant 
ponent  of  Itu  two  monutlo  Olden  agiw        ■  So  e 
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the  Bomieh  chnrch  was  liable  to  corredaon.'  He  appeals  to  the  ao- 
tfaority  of  the  Latoran  council  of  1215,  and  to  ite  interdict  against  the 
mnltiplication  of  monluah  orders,  quoted  on  a  former  page.>  "Yet 
▼hy,  an«r  the  promnlgatdon  of  (bii  law,  have  »  many  new  fonndafioni 
of  this  kind  sprung  np,  unless  —  which  far  be  it  from  m  to  say— Qus 
council  erred  in  enacting  snob  a  law?">  He  not  obscurely  ohargea 
those  monks  with  |Ji&risiuGal  arrogance,  when  they  appropriated  the 
name  religio,  a  name  which  it  was  customary  in  the  thirteenth  centary 
to  ^Te  to  monaeticiffin,  to  their  mode  of  life ;  and  he  applies  to  them 
the  saying  of  Christ  (Matthew  23 :  15),  with  regard  to  the  prose- 
lyting spirit  of  the  pbarisees ;  objecting  to  them,  that  persons,  who 
before  had  lived  in  umplicity,  if  they  were  peranaded  to  embrace 
their  so-called  religion,  turned  at  once  mto  arrant  hypocrites.  Among 
the  artifices  by  which  they  sought  to  increase  tiimr  influence,  be 
reckons  those  in  particular, by  which  they  endearored  to  draw  over  to 
their  nde  young  men  of  fine  parts  at  the  uniyersities.*  Aa  tiiey  ezei^ 
cised  so  great  an  influence  by  their  preaching,  be  attacked  them  aim 
on  that  score,  acou^g  them  of  having  obtruded  themselves  uninvited 
into  the  calling  of  preachers  and  pastors ;  of  seeking  only  to  make  a 
display  of  their  eloquence,  their  penetration,  and  their  leanung,  but 
canng  little  about  that  which  might  minister  to  salvation.^  He  objected 
to  them,  that,  after  having  procured  canonization  for  men  belonging  to 
their  order,  they  resorted  to  all  possible  means  of  glorifying  their  festi- 
vals, extolled  their  miracles  above  those  of  the  ancient  martyrs  and 
of  the  apostles,  and  even  boasted  of  spurious  miracles ;'  tiiat  they  con- 
trived, by  auricular  confes^on,  to  make  themselves  acqutunted  with  all 
the  psrticular  and  personal  relations  of  individuals,  and  then  availed 
themselves  of  this  knowledge  to  sway  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  diaw 
them  off  from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors^ 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  he  hints  at  the  poaubility  of  a  schism 
of  the  church,  to  be  brought  about  by  their  means.  If  once  the  prel- 
ates should  perceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  re«Bt  their  enoroachmeats 
and  their  overgrown  authority,  they  might  easily  he  tempted  to  go  to 
the  length  of  renouncing  obedience  to  them  ;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  men  would  also  renounce  obedience  to  tlie  Koman  see, 
and  the  unity  of  the  church  being  thus  broken  up,  the  way  would  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  antichrist.'  It  is  worthy  of  notics  agtun, 
that  he  foretells  how,  as  opponents  of  the  secularization  of  the  clergy, 
as  defenders  of  humUity  in  the  appearance  of  the  church,  they  vould 
inmto  tjie  monaichs  to  deprive  the  church  of  all  her  secular  posseaaioaB, 
(m  the  ground  that  Dotliing  but  a  purely  sfrntual  jurisdictioQ  belo&ged 

'  Cap.  xH.  am  et  tlioram  proBdant,  sed  ox  qnitm 

*  Pigs  368.  rinnUHter«radiu  apputnt,  p.  am. 
* Seia nu,  qnun  leUgkmem  ^ipeUsnt,       *Pi^ 413. 

0.  zIt.  «  '  Ciuiulibet  propiialatei  par  cooliMtkiDBl 

*  Planunqoe  drauneant  nninnltueB,  la  rinumdo  M  sic  popolimi  miLllapUciter  aiU 
-  qnibna  jarenei  ImniMi  et  lobliki  nlsiuit    allidendo  et « tnonun  piMUtonun  et  doc- 

urenin,  qoibm  SiTenli*  dRtuneoDt  illoe    tomm  veradmn  docthna  et  con^Uia  wnt- 
.Teri>iiGompocitu,comiii«ndaitleiiaQinfta-    teodo,p.308. 
RnaetBBHtreditipiw«,p.SlS.  *VtifilO». 
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to  Ker.i  He  spoke  agumt  a  oertun  pietiatio  beat,  promoted  by  tiie 
infineitce  oS  these  mntks,  which  led  men  to  look  upon  &  ooane  and 
sqnalid  dress  fls  a  mark  of  homili^.  He  maintuned,  oa  tiie  oontraiy, 
that  oae  might  wear  even  snmptuoos  apparel,  were  it  bat  appropriate 
to  the  station  of  the  indindaal  and  to  the  customs  of  the  land,  and 
not  Bnbserrient  to  pride  ;■  and  that  pride  vay  go  in  the  dress  of  a 
beggar  as  well  as  in  cosUj  robes.  Pride  in  a  beggarly  garb  was  so 
niQoh  the  worse,  becaose  it  carried  hjpooris;  along  witii  it,  which  he 
pvred  by  quoting  Matthew  6 :  16.^  Nor  did  he  hentate  to  attacdc 
the  direction  which  had  been  (pven  by  the  influence  of  the  mendicant 
friars  to  the  jaety  of  king  Lonis  the  !Ninth.  He  said,  among  other 
thmgs,  in  one  <f  his  sermons,  that  it  behoored  kmga*  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  exaltra  station,  taaaa  this 
was  reqolute  in  order  to  mtuntain  their  royal  dignity.  It  was  not 
required  of  them  that  they  should  hear  many  masses  every  day,^  or 
th^  they  shoold  attend  early  mass ;  but  that  they  shoold  i^penae 
justice,  and  fiuthfolly  fulfil  thsir  calling.  To  put  down  the  party  of 
the  Fapellardi,"  (a  term  equivalent  to  canters,  pietiste,  in  later 
times,)  among  whom  Lonis  the  Kinth  was  redconed  by  worldly- 
nunded  people  and  the  opponents  of  monkish  piety,^  he  employed 
the  following  singular  argmnent ;  "  Were  it  a  nu  to  wear,  under 
befitting  circnmstances,  a  coatiy  garment,  Christ  would  not  have  worn 
that  SMunleae  ooat  (John  19:  23),  which,  in  relation  to  his  poverty, 

'  Sab  to  eiisin  prseuita,  quod  li 

niliMB  ccclesiMEcluorMl&iidaiitet  JDitl-  wi  m 

SoDt  prindpei  MacDluei,  icmporalflin  Bc-  aofkileipeB.    Ed.  Fatitot,  p.  1 7S. 

daiu  jnrisdictioilem  coucUntea,  diceaUl  *  Eing  Lonia  heard  doily  two,rraqneatlf 

icOicM  u  pemadente*  dklis  prindpibus,  three  orTinir,  nuraM.  To  the  noblM,  who 

(pud  «ed»n«e  dob  debet  luUwre  Jontdio-  mnnanred  M  tUi,  he  Mid,  "  If  ha  odIj 

' B  Unporelem,  nt  ite  ad  eoc  ftdlini  would  ipeod  the  eanie  ■mount  of  time  In 

in  babeaot  tn  nil  negotiii,  p,  419.  throwing  dice,  or  in  banting  in  the  fonwt, 

WM  chaiged  widi  aesectiiig,  Qnod  nobodr  would  hate  a  ward  to  object"   Bee 

itM  TartiDiD  Don  Meet  vel  jarat  ad  Oottfrud  de  Beanlieo,  1.  c  f.  4S6.   William 

Necolam.     But  he  declared  tbat  he  had  de  St.  Amonr  is  doahtleu  lererred  to  ia 

t^ 
I,  p.   EiSS :     £ir>bescebat  theologiea 

I  piviticiae,  Tel  noa  boa  tkdat  cathedrae  rilii  ills  praesomplor,  qoi  pne- 

caoiainoTeiiditeconcnpiaMntiae.  dicaTit,  ipgnm,  de  qoo  *crif«imni  r^em, 

'  Pig*  n.  Don  deben  eoraannlbiu  nti  vaalibiii  m 

*  King  LodIi  the  Ninth  dadared  hinualf  aempar  pntporatnm  incedera,  Dec  plans 

oppoMdtoiaperilaitjofonuunentiadreHi  miasai andira, qnam  nnam.  Mortaliier ao- 

aiianidtliBt  ibe moiwr  (ipMided  in thii  tempeacaredicebatomnei  Uloa.qaidictnni 

waj  had  better  bagiren  (o  ue  poor.    Bee  lecem  iDdDeerent  ad  bigiuniodi  derotiMili 

Vi  hhbj  Qottftfed  of  BeanlMo,  in  Da  ^lamilitati*  exemplon. 

Cbeme,  icript  hlM.  France,  t  r,  £  447.    It  ■  The  name  denolai,  elTmalogicallj,  a 

WM  hb  wiab  to  wear  on  Fridaj  and  eeT-  penon  wfaoUf  dsToced  to  the  popes,  the 

teal  atber  da;*,  for  peaum,  a  bair  ihirt  pononi,  the  clergy.    The  Papella^I  wen, 

(oUmiii),  next  hit  body  i    btuUaownoo*-  In  tba  tfaintelh  cenloiy,  mo«  dinctlr  op- 

feuor  loM  Ute  Am  MMh  penaBce  wai  not  posed  to  Oe  people  of  the  world,  Ua». 

iM^lnlim  a  penon  in  hii  station ;  ha  oaght  daais.             * 

TBiber  to  be  bowitifal  in  bestowing  alms,  '  Kax  papeUaidoi.  Vid.  Thomas  Cantl- 
andtobesOict  ia  adminisleringJDStiaeto  jnusn,  1.  c  t  AS.  It  is  niaiad  ihM  the  Do- 
Us  sMlmcl*.  L.e.f.461.  Tat  JoinTiUe,  mimcaosalmast  penoaded  tbekingtocoa- 
in  his  Hemoira,  dtea  a  prindple  set  forth  emt  to  be  admitted  into  their  order ;  vil 
b7tUamoitar«h:  Qae  Ton  se  doit  vettir  en  Richerii  Chronicon  Senonensa,  L  it,  o. 
MleBaoikre  at  porter  telon  ion  esiat,qaa  zxxnL    D'Acbei;  Spidlag,t.ii,f.Mt. 
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nmst  bare  been  oostlj  enoagh."'  AoeoiXn^y,  he  vamed  men  agtuiot 
that  Mae  faamilit;  which  b  asaumed  fw  appearance  sake ;  and  ia  said 
to  have  remarked,  in  one  of  his  eennona,*  "Wera  (me  now  to  pnt  on 
«o  costly  a  garment,  the  Papellardi  wonld  spit  at  him,  as  the  phariseeg 
spat  in  the  face  of  our  Jjcxi  Jesus  Christ,  when  so  clad."  And  eonce 
(he  idea  which  la;  at  bottom  of  the  orders  of  the  mendicant  frian,  was  an 
idea  widely  prevailing ;  since  there  were,  indeed,  a  nnmber  of  societies  of 
laymen,  men  and  women,  who  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gafpng  in  a  rimilar  mode  of  life  ;  and  since  it  was  tho  custom  to  caQ 
tiie  peraons  thoa  associated,  praying  brethren  (hegharcli')  and  praying 
sisterB  (hegvanae,  beguttae),  William  of  St.  Amour  could  say,  in 
defence  of  himself,  that  "  the  mendicant  friara  had  no  right  to  regard 
his  strictures  on  the  pietistic  bent  that  belonged  amongst  the  dangers 
of  the  last  times,  as  an  attack  upon  their  particular  mode  of  life, — 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  apostolic  see ;  for  in  truth  all  his 
remarks  applied  to  those  pious  associations  which  rested  upon  no  such 
high  authority,  but  had  been  attacked  from  Tanous  quarters.  He 
referred  particularly  to  those  young  men  and  mudens  itinerating 
about  in  France,  who,  under  pretence  of  living  only  for  prayer,'  had 
re^ly  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get  rid  of  wonc,  ana  live  on  the 
ahos  of  the  pious.*  As  he  had  attacked  none  of  IJioee  orders  by 
name,  which  subsisted  by  authority  of  the  Romui  church,  bo,  whoever 
felt  himself  hit  by  what  he  had  remarked  in  a  very  general  way, 
about  uncalled  preachers,  cantors,  beggars,  and  vagabonds,  would  find 
that  he  was  accused  by  nobody  but  hmiaelf.'*' 

The  cause  of  these  monastic  orders  was  defended  with  ^rit  and 
ingenuity  by  distinguished  men  of  their  own  body ;  such  aa  Booaven- 
tnra,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  but  yet,  not  without  a 
due  share  of  that  sophistry  of  party  feeling,  which  mar  be  discerned 
on  both  aides.  Their  statements  do,  on  the  one  hand,  really  expose 
the  injustice  and  extraragance  of  many  things  said  by  their  antago- 
nists ;  but  on  the  other,  they  are  obliged  to  testify,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves,  to  truth  which  bore  unfavorably  on  their  own  interests. 

With  the  greatest  justice  the  defenders  of  ibe  mendicant  &iar8  coold 
affirm  that  ttie  bad  state  of  the  clergy  rendered  such  kind  of  aa- 
ustance  as  tiiat  which  was  famished  to  the  church  by  their  orders,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Bonaventnra  muntained,  that  *'  because  sins 
within  the  church  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  bishops, 
occupied  with  external  things,  could  not  turn  their  attention  to  apiritoal 
afl^irs ;  because  few  shepherds  reuded  irith  their  churches,  bat  the  nifr- 


'  Page  91.  eleemoijiiii  la  otio  coqtonUi  inb  pr>etexta 

'  Tet  it  ia  not  ■fflrmed  that  he  exprMnd  onuidi,  cam  noUiai  >int  nligioDU  p«r  M- 

bimseir  ia  preciaeljr  theie  wordi.  dent  •posMlioun  approbMae,  p.  91. 

*  Like  those  more  tncient  Eocbitea.  '  Si  qui  ergo  pniedic&torei  coniis  ■■  spe- 

*  Propter  qnoadun  jareiiea,  qaoa  appel-  dtliter  dieu  ex  mora  laspiTOMnr,  et  oaae- 
Unt  bonoa  ralauis  et  propter  qaWun  mn-  lant  et  ifieo  ea  ferre  noa  potaint,  aed  om- 
iiant  javtaet,  qau  appellant  begiiiaaa  per  tra  ilia  quasi  ad  laam  defetulonem  ae  pnM- 
totiim  re(|TinnijamdiffiiBas,qaiDmiiet,  cam  penot  et  eonim  preedicatoica  trnpngaent, 
«iat  Tttlidi  ad  operandi) m,  parnoi  oeiia  aat  videalaT  ea*e  talea,  qaalea  inpra  dictnm  eM, 
niliil  Tolent  operari,  aed  riTcr*  volant  do  p.  440. 
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joritjr  committed  tlie  goidanee  of  sonls  to  hireliag  vicars,  who  vrere 
for  Si«  most  part  ignorant,  negligent,  and  impore  in  their  Uvea, — ther»- 
fore  the  pope,  on  whom  derolrea  (be  care  of  the  whole  church,  has 
cidled  us  to  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  the  commnDities."'  How 
rerj  necessarj  it  was  that  preaching  and  pastoral  duties  should  be 
intrusted  to  others  besides  the  parish  priests,  Thomas  Aquinas  prores, 
by  referring  to  the  incompetency  of  many  priests,  who  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  districts  were  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to  understand  the  Lafdu  lan- 
guage. "  Very  few,  indeed,"  he  said, "  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though  a  preacher  of  the  divine  word 
should  be  well  instructed  in  them.**  Ag^n,  many  eommuoitdes  were 
eo  large  that  &  single  parish  priest,  who  did  nothing  else  in  his  whole 
life,  would  find  it  impossible  to  hear  carefully  the  confessions  of  all. 
Experience  teaches,  too,  that  if  they  had  none  to  confess  to  but  their 
own  parish  priestB,  many  would  wholly  omit  it ;  either  &om  an  un- 
willingness to  confess  ^eir  dns  to  those  with  whom  they  diuly  asso- 
ciated, or  because  thej  looked  upon  them  as  dieir  enenues,  or  for  various 
otiier  reasons.  They  whose  buonras  it  was  to  care  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  should  be  dislangnished  for  their  knowledge  and  their  holy 
lives ;  and  &  sufficient  number  of  men  of  this  sort  could  not  be  found 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  parish  priests  throughout  tiie  entire 
world ;  anoe,  indeed,  it  was  on  account  of  the  want  of  well-informed 
men,  that  Ae  ordinance  of  the  Lateran  council,  of  the  year  1215, 
that,  in  all  the  metropolitan  churches,  men  should  be  appointed  capable 
of  teaching  theology  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  secular 
clergy.  But  by  these  monks  the  want  was  supplied  to  a  much  greater 
extent  thui  had  been  required  by  that  council ;  so  that,  in  the  words 
of  Isai^,  the  land  was  foil  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  Experi- 
ence pliunly  showed  how  much  had  been  accomplished  by  these  orders, 
founded  for  the  support  of  the  priests  who  could  not  satisfy  all  de- 
mands. In  many  countries  heresy  had  by  their  means  been  extirpated ; 
many  infidels  reoliumed  to  the  faith ;  many  persons  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  instructed  in  the  Uw  oC  Qod;  very  many  awakened  to 
repentance ;  so  that  if  any  one  ventured  to  pronounce  such  establish- 
ments unprofitable,  it  could  be  clearly  made  out  ag^nst  him  that  he 
envied  them  on  account  of  the  grace  which  wrought  through  them,  and 
made  himself  guilty  of  sinmng  against  the  Holy  Ohost.' 

It  nught  now  be  argued  agtun  in  defence  of  these  orden,  that  if 
tiiey  were  dedgned  for  the  purposes  above  described,  then  it  became 
necessary  for  the  members  to  pursue  those  8tu<Ues  which  were  reqi^te 
to  quali^  them  for  tiieir  office ;  (hat,  in  order  to  get  tins  education, 
and  fit  themselvM  for  disohar^^  the  duties  of  this  vocation,  thej 
must  not  be  required  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands.  This,  Sonaventura  sets  forth  as  follows :  "  No  one  amongst 
OS,"  says  he,  "  is  allowed  to  be  idle,  but  the  nek.  Some  busy  them- 
eelres  with  study,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  businen  of 


*  Contra  impngnantu  nllgioann  Opu 
zri,  ed  Tenet,  (.  xii;,  page  S41,  e(  Mfi. 
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ioatractiDg  Uie  ^thM ;  otfaero,  with  tiia  performance  of  (Urine  mv- 
l^p ;  others,  with  the  collecting  of  almB  for  the  support  of  the  o«d- 
munit/ ;  others  bestow  their  serricea,  with  which  the;  are  special^ 
charged,  od  the  sick  and  the  health? ;  those  who  have  le&med  tradet, 
work  at  them  for  the  henefit  of  thehrethrQu  tmd  cf  slrangeiB;  othen, 
who  are  so  directed,  itinerato  in  di&rent  coimtri^,  —  mnce  we  have 
nobody  else  to  employ  on  auch  misfflona."^  The  defeDden  of  these 
orders  concede  to  William  of  St.  Amour,  Uiat  many  of  the  bad  Sung^ 
censured  by  him  were  really  to  be  found  in  individuals  amon^  them; 
hat  they  complin  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  them  in  accunng  (he 
whole  for  what  was  the  fault  only  of  a  few.*  "  That  which  is  bad," 
■aya  Bonaventnra,  "  sirims  on  the  surface,  and  is  eaedly  notioed  by 
every  one.  True  holiness  is  a  hidden  tlung,  and  is  to  be  found  out 
only  by  certain  marks."^  Thomas  Aquinas  objects  to  their  opponents, 
that  they  took  it  upon  them  to  judge  over  the  conscience,  over  tbs 
hidden  things  of  the  heart,  when  they  accused  the  monks  of  seeking 
after  the  favor  of  the  world  ;  after  their  own  glory,  and  not  the  glory 
of  Christ ;  and  of  many  such-like  things.  It  was  <mly  piesumptifln  « 
ftnvy  to  judge  thus.  It  was  the  common  reeort  of  such  as  were  dis- 
posed to  decry  and  to  censure  rather  than  to  correct^ 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  distinguiahed  men  betrayed  the 
too  strong  bias  of  a  predilection  for  thoir  order,  when  they  labored  w 
much  to  extenuate  gnevous  faults,  of  wluch  the  members  of  their 
order  were  clearly  convicted ;  arguing  diat  no  man  in  this  world  eu 
live  without  ran,  1  John  1 ;  S.'  If  the  monks  were  eager  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  rich ;  if  they  intermeddled  witli  matters  which  did  not 
concern  them,  in  order  to  secure  for  themaelvea  a  comfortable  niaint»- 
oance;  if  they  sought  temporal  gfuo  among  those  for  whom  they 
preached,  —  these  were  to  be  regarded  as  alight  fuhngs,  for  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  ainuera,  much  less  false  apostles.^  Bonaventun,' 
in  defending  these  orden  agunst  the  reproach  that  they  fawned  oo 
the  rich,  says :  "  We  ought,  certainly,  to  love  all,  in  the  Lord ;  to  loog 
«fter  the  salvation  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and  seek  to  pro 
mote  it  to  the  ntmost  of  oar  ability,  and  in  the  w&y  most  profitable 
Sot  both.  Therefim^,  if  a  poor  man  ia  better  than  a  rich  man,  m 
should  lore  turn  more ;  but  we  must  honor  the  rich  man  most,  not- 
irithBtancUng ;  and  this  for  four  reasons :-  first,  because  in  this  worid 
God  has  plwied  the  rich  and  mighty  above  the  poor  in  respect  to  tb^ 

'  L.  c.  r.  3S3.  durgfl  Bgaiiut   hii  opponcnU,  thM  dt? 

*  Ut  videlicet,  qu[>d  ab  uno  vel  dnobiu  peccata  lerio,  qaae  etiam  in  qnib[umni]iu 

guitar,  tod  retigfiom  imponere  proeeaniiuit,  peifecliB  inTenionliir,  quaii  grana  euggv- 

bIcU  cniit  dicQDC,  qnod  aon  lont  dbU  Bibi  rant,  In  reckoni  among  Aem,  quod  que- 

appocitta  coDteaU,  Itmdoia  qnureotc*,  et  rant  opnlealiora  hospina,  in  quibiu  melioi 

molta  hajiumi>di,  quae  eliun  si  sb  aliqni-  piocnrentur,  qood  pmcarent  slteDa  n^tit. 

biu  aliqnaodo  flaot,  nnHatenaa  aant  tMali  nt  »li;  taereaatur  hoapltia,  qood  rapiant  bo- 

tt^e^o    imponenda.      Tbomaa  Aquinas,  na-  icioporaUa  iliorum,  qnibu  piaadicuu 

opiuc.  xvi,  p.  410.  et  alia. 

■  L.  c.  f.  336.  *  Qnae  etai  in  titiam  aonant,  non  tamcn 

«Qaodmaziineftudant,qniniag;i«aQiant  innt  tanigraTia,nt  proeia  did  poiiint  pec- 

it  Titupentre,  qnam  corrigere  et  ouorea,  qni  baec  commiHont,  d'' —  " 

„..    .  _  .-  _   ...  TO  ii»  poednt  did ' " 

'Let  sas. 
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irorlJly  (nrenmstances ;  bo  that,  in  honoring  the  rich,  wo  oononr  vith 
the  dirine  order :  Secondly,  on  aecount  of  the  weakness  of  the  rich, 
who  would  be  angry  and  sin  if  we  refosed  to  pay  them  each  honor,  — 
they  wonM  oppress  ub,  and  other  jpoor  people  :  Thirdly,  because  more 
good  results  Irom  the  conrernon  of  a  rich  man  than  from  that  of  many 
poor  men, — for  the  converted  rich  man  edifies  many  by  his  examde  ; 
and  through  him,  much  good  may  be  done  and  much  enl  prevented."  * 
Justificaliona  of  this  character  aerre,  perhaps,  rather  to  confirm  than 
to  refute  many  of  the  objections  brought  by  ttie  Poriuan  theolo^aa 
agunst  these  two  orders. 

The  unflinching  advocate  of  &6  university  of  Paris,  who  had  long 
defended  its  rights  against  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  before  the  court  of  Borne,  William  of  St.  Amour,  finally 
had  to  succumb  to  tbe  united  spiritual  and  secular  powers,  which  acted 
under  the  influence  of  these  monks.  His  book,  "  De  periculis  norisa- 
morom  tempomm,"  which  on  account  of  the  many  remarks  it  oon- 
tuned,  cau^ously  and  fbrbearingly,  indeed,  yet  freely  expressed, 
against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  popes,  coald  not  make  a  veiy 
favorable  impression  at  the  Roman  court,  was  condemned  in  the  year 
1255,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth.  He  had  to  resign  his  post,  and 
was  bamahed  from  France.'  He  reared  to  Burguudy,  his  native 
country.  With  the  successor  of  pope  Alexander,  Clement  the  Fourth, 
he  found  means  of  becoming  recondled.  He  placed  in  the  hands  of 
flie  latter  a  revised  copy  of  the  work  which  lay  at  tJie  foundation  of 
lug  treatise  "  On  the  Dangers  of  the  Last  Times ;"  and  con»ated  of  a 
collection  of  proof-texts  from  Scripture,  relating  to  this  subject.  He 
fived  beyond  tlie  year  1270.^     Although  these  contests  died  away, 

?Bt  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  was  mainlined  in  the  university  of 
aris,  which  had  oSered  so  determined  an  opposition  to  the  mendicant 
friars. 

The  effect  of  these  fierce  assaults  on  the  mentUcant  orders  of  monks 
wonld  be  to  direct  the  attentiOQ  of  the  weU-clispoaed  in  them  te  the 
points  in  which  they  had  degenerated,  and  to  call  forth  efibrta  for 
reform.  Although  the  poos  Btmaventura,  when  he  had  to  defend  lus 
order  against  its  fuitagonists,  was  too  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  an 
advocate,  in  palEatiag  many  of  the  abuses,  yet  he  expressed  himself 
in  an  altogether  different  manner  when  be  addressed  die  superiors  of 
die  order  themselves.  He  now  exhibits  himself  as  the  rigid  censor; 
and  by  his  own  strictures  shows  that  there  was  foundation  for  many  of 
Qie  above-stated  charges.  When,  in  the  year  1256,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  his  order,  he  issued  a  circular  letter^  to  the  preuding 
officers  of  the  same  in  the  several  provinces,  calling  upon  them  in  tike 
most  argent  manner  to  do  their  utmost  to  remove  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  in.     "  The  danger  of  the  times,"  he  writes  to  them,  "  the 

'X-cfSSS.  D.8tAni0Qr,qn'hn«««. 

»In  »  poem  Monging  to  lbe«  timM,        .„     "r"'"^*  '""'•■    „    . 
the  w>-c>Il«d  BoDun  ds^  Bou,  it  is  uid        *  !>■>    BoaUj,  hut  anivcra.  Puu,  t.  lU, 

«rhim:—  f-686- 

Mtn  Iht  di  a  nruBfL  *  BplitoU  ad  tninistriM  proTmcialet  «t 

A  Uci  oaoiH  tot  lUtorOBlUHBH,  CQitodM,  0pp.  t.  rti,  «d.  Logdonaiu.  f.  433. 
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mlation  of  our  own  eoDsciences ;  the  acandal  of  worldly  people,  to  wlua 
fte  Older,  which  ahonld  be  to  them  a  mirror  of  holueBB,  has  beeoow 
an  object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  all  urge  ns  to  Mtion."  Bm 
declares  to  them,  that  he  had  examined  into  the  cansea  by  nhidi  the 
splendor  of  the  order  had  bec(»ne  dimmed,  and  had  found  that  it  wtt 
to  be  traced  to  the  fault  of  some  of  its  own  members.  He  then  proceeds 
to  enumerate  several  particulars,  which  had  brought  the  omer  into 
bad  repute.  Cupidity,  than  which  nothing  conld  more  directly  be 
oppoeed  to  the  poverty  for  which  the  order  had  been  founded ;  ooatly 
and  Bumptnoua  bui]<£ngs ;  the  monopolizing  of  funerals  and  of  &» 
drawing  up  of  wiUs,'  a  thing  which  conld  not  fail  to  create  great' dis- 
satiafacdon  amongst  the  clergy,  and  particularly  the  prieate.  To  this 
list,  he  added  the  enormous  expense  occasioned  by  tiie  ilanerant  breth- 
ren. "  E^jr,  as  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  little,"  says  ha,  "  and 
u  the  love  of  men  has  waxen  cold,  we  have  all  become  bardenaome, 
and  we  shall  come  to  be  still  more  so,  if  some  remedy  be  Dot  Boon 
applied.  Thongh  there  are  very  many,  whom  such  accusaticms  do  not 
touch,  still,  the  disgrace  will  come  upon  all,  if  the  innocent  have  not 
coorage  enough  to  resist  the  guilty.  So  let  the  ardor  of  your  aeal 
bum  fiirth ;  and  after  you  have  purified  the  house  of  our  Father  in 
heaven  from  those  who  make  it  a  house  of  merchandise,  let  it  kindlA 
in  all  the  brethren  the  fire  of  prayer  and  devotion."  He  rec<xnmenda 
it  to  them  especially,  in  accordance  mtii  the  rule  of  BVwtcu,  to  proceed 
more  cautiously  in  admitting  members  into  the  order,  and  to  limit  tfae 
number  of  those  to  be  received.  They  should  allow  no  man  to  baoome 
a  preacher  or  confessor  without  a  previous  rig?d  examinatiim  >  After 
the  same  manner,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  special  letter  to  one  of  die 
provincial  superiors.  "  In  former  times,  the  observance  of  the  evan- 
gelical perfection  made  us  universally  respected  and  beloved ;  bat,  at 
present,  when  the  multitude  ^ve  themselves  up  to  their  bad  paamona^ 
and  superiors  cease  to  enforce  the  necessary  strictness,  it  .seems  that 
many  vices  are  st«aUng  among  us  which  make  this  venerable  Bo<nety 
burdensome  and  contemptible  to  the  people."  He  expresses  great 
dissatjafaction  with  those  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Francis,  sasaolt 
the  cler^  in  their  sermons  before  tlie  laity,  and  only  sow  Boandal, 
strife,  and  hatred  ;  with  those  who  injure  the  pastors  by  monopt^itiiie 
to  themselves  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  drawing  up  of  wills,  and 
who  had  thereby  made  the  whole  order  detested  by  the  clergy.'  "  It 
is  an  abominable  falsehood,"  he  declares,  "  for  a  man  to  profens  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  the  moat  extreme  poverty,  while  he  is  onwilliDg 

'  See  on  Ihia  poiot,  the  treatise  of  Giese-  taos  in  coeiiielBri[B  snis  solenniter   ctepelio- 

ler,  referred  to  on  page  360.   The  anpenii-  bant.    Chronfcon  Senonenie,  I  iv,  c  xvi,  L 

tiiHU  coniiderad  it  ft  great  priTilege  Co  be  c.  f.  634. 

bnried  unoog  the  mookB,  in  aome  one  of        '  OiSci&   praedlcationii  et  eonftsaionia 

Ifaeir  chnrchyarda,  ft  circnmstaiice  irbich  the  cammnlto  exiunine  imponatii. 
latter  knew  how  to  tarn  to  their  owd  adran-        ■  Sepnltoianiiii  ac  tesumenKtmiA  litlKi- 

tage.    The  Benediclina  Richer  sa;9,  in  the  oaa  et  arida  quaedaro  innuio  cum   «xcla- 

Chronicle  of  the  Dominicans,  alreod}'  no-  aione  illomra,  ad  qaos  Knimftnun  cur*  sp«c- 

ticed  ;  Itlos,  qai  eis  lalia  dona  cooferebant,  tare  dinoacitur,  non  modiciiol  nus  clank  toti 

quod  Papa  Tacere  con  potest,  a  peccttUa  fecit  exoaoa. 
npinamm  «t  natmnun  abwlvebuit  et  mar- 
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^  ■oftr  mai  in  aajtliit^;  fi>r  a  tnao  to  be  neb  iuride  of  the  motu*- 
teiy,  «tul«  o«tdd«  of  it  he  be^  Uke  a  panper.  All  the  tvethno 
dbonld  b«  directed  to  be  oweful  wd  &T(nd  every  oocaaon  of  ^ving 
just  eaose  of  otmiplwnt  to  the  clergy.  It  Aoald  appear  manifeit  to 
tlte  iriiolt  irorld,  that  they  veie  not  ssddng  their  own  adraata^,  but 
BmiJy  the  moning  of  lotdB  to  Ghiist. 

Bat  eren  before  <ha  death  <^  Fraacia,  there  was  fiffmed  witUn  the 
order  the  zerm  of  an  inward  Khiam  leading  to  iaiportattt  oonae- 
qnences ;  ue  strife  between  a  party  who  were  seahms  ^-tiie  literal 
obaervaocft  of  flie  ao-ealled  enagelieal  poverty,  aad  another,  who 
retained  only  the  appeanuico  of  it,  bat  in  xba  BpVnider  of  ntonaateriea 
■nd  chnrebes,  as  weE  aa  in  other  reapeota,  tJlowed  theaweWes  to 
depart,  in  maiiiEbld  waye^  from  that  ori^nal  wbieiF^e.  3%e  brother 
£3ia8,  a  disdple  of  Frtmcis  himself^  who  oooaawned  peat  diatorbaneea 
m  the  wder,  stood  at  the  bead  of  tiiia  lazer  party.  In  opposition 
to  him  stood  liirth  othw  important  men,  and  in  partioiuar  the  influential 
Anthony  of  Padna.  Sometimes  general  of  tite  order,  Eliaa  fell  aad 
rose  t^  tarns,  tiQ  finally  he  was  cast  ande  entirely  and  turned  oat  of 
it.  But  the  quarrel  between  the  two  partaes  in  the  order  still  went 
aa.  The  qneetioa  was,  how  to  mute  any  possession  whatsoever,  necee- 
■aiy  £»■  tins  life,  with  evangelical  poverty.  Idea  resorted  to  a  distine- 
Ikn,  by  which  greater  latitude  <^  utorpretation  could  be  ^ven  to  this 
term.  Ihey  duliDgaished  between  a  nffht  of  property,  and  the  »inq>U 
ute  oi  aootber's  pn^rty  for  the  satis&ction  of  the  necessary  wants  of 
fife.  As  jwopeity,  the  Frandscana  dtould  poesees  nothing ;  but  the 
r^t  of  prc^rty  in  all  goods  administered  by  them  should  he  givfrn  to 
the  p(^.'  Thus  arose  the  two  partdes  of  tiie  more  strict  (^ZdatOet, 
AnritaUt}  and  the  more  mild  Frandacans.  The  popes,  by  their  ex- 
punations  of  the  EVanoiscaa  rale,  especially  Nicholas  the  Third,  by 
ais  bull  issued  in  1297,  (caOed,  from  its  commencing  words,  Maity 
Mtaeinuiat,")  &v(«ed  the  principles  of  the  nulder  party,  and  express- 
ly confirmed  the  (Ustinction  above  stated.  So  the  anatical  seal  c^  the 
Zelantes  was  &nned  into  a  conflict  with  the  dominant  diurch  itself. 
Add  to  this,  that  aa  the  writings  of  abtwt  Joachim  had  found  great 
aeoeptanoe  with  this  order  generally,  which  believed  that  itself  had 
bewi  predicted  in  them,  so  the  more  aealous  party  in  particular  burned 
tltemselvea  a  good  deal  mth  Aose  writings,  —  and  the  more,  in  pro- 
portitm  as  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  thins, 
and  as  their  &natical  enthusiasm  was  extnted  by  oppoution.  [uie 
idea  of  an  ultimate  perfection  of  religious  life,  of  the  last  times  of  the 
ktngd<»n  of  God,  <a  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  eveiiaatiog 
gospel,  was  pushed  by  them  to  still  further  extremes ;  and  their  extrav- 
agant notion  of  the  perfection  of  a  life  witiiout  property,  consecrated 


xxtr;   PracMl  wdl*  apoicolicMi,  qui  en    rnntot 


pupeniin  «edc«M  m«-    omcedit,  M  temper  alieiio  Tlcta  e 


viMr,«pMaMlit«TDaMrlordiabeiiTUBhabet,    m  UMo  M  ftliU 
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to  eontomplatioa  alone,  would  lead  them  into  the  mistake  of  regarding 
the  vbole  appearance  and  erolntion  of  Cbrietiani^,  thos  far,  as  onlj  a 
flubordinfite  thing  in  oompaiison  with  that  hi^eet  stage  of  ajuritaal 
peifectioD,  for  which  ihej  were  to  prepare  tlte  way.  A  spritoal  pride 
of  mystJoiBin  would  be  ready  to  exalt  itself  above  everytiiing  pontiTe 
and  objective  in  reli^on ;  and  we  have  already  pointed  oat,  on  a 
fortner  page,  the  p<»nt  of  support  whidi  such  a  tendency  mi^t  find, 
in  several  ezprMmons  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  Many  fiinalical  tenden- 
cies, which  sppropnated  to  themselves  these  ideas,  were  diSuaed  by 
the  different  kinaa  of  Beghards,  who  fbond  refuge  in  the  tlurd  orda 
within  Ute  general  order  m  FmociB. 

But  here  we  stop,  —  intending  to  reserve  the  more  detailed  eiiulM- 
tion  of  the  remarkable  facte,  which  are  here  merely  lunted  at,  for  the 
Fourth  Section  of  the  present  lustory. 
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To  the  epochs  Aat  vaA  the  conmwnceiBetit  of  a  new  (tatpoariitg 
(if  the  Holy  Spirit,  nu;  be  reckoned  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tarj;  uid  the  after  efieets  of  the  reli^ooB  aw&kenmg  which  then 
bemi  among  the  ChnBtiitQ  natione  d  the  Weet,  extend  far  into  the 
penod  now  before  as.  As  we  obserred  in  individaal  eiamples,  noder 
the  precedmg  section,  the  religioua  life  was  oontioufJlj  receiving  a 
fireeh  impidw  from  infinsnoes  of  toeioub  Mnds ;  from  the  vigorous  mea*- 
BiM  <^  Qttffiry  tte  Seranth  to  pramote  s  reform  in  the  whde  chnrdi ; 
Aran  Am  iMptesaom-  prodnecd  on  the  Biultitade  b;  the  jveaoluiig  i)£ 
tbe  cmsadeB ;  from  tite  «IIeet«  wnmght  -hj  distiogQished  proaehett  <^ 
t^  dfltical,  aad  mom  m^btaiify-^  Ute  uonaatio  order,  wbo  Uiaemted 
tfmi^ih  die  ceontaneB^  edtortii^;  men  to  repattanee ;  &<»i  tiie  foond- 
mg  of  tbe  two  wdeia  of  meiHlicaiit  fiiars.  Great  gosceptibility  t» 
nlu(ou  impreBUODS,  as  well  as  great  depth  and  power  <^  reli^u 
iMraig,  maoifiMted  liiraimlTM  b^mioos  ngns  of  the  times  i  by  the 
atSuk  and  geaetal  portieipatini  la  impmiaat  enterpnses  andertalcen  ia 
ttwunwct  nl^on;  bj  thfrfennation  <tf  atxu^M  iawbioh  tlteener* 
pM  ef  maoycoidd  be  speedilj  mtited  for  aeooBBpliehing  great  wwks 
Mosecnted  to  rel^oo,  8a<dt  u  tfaeereetifin  of  magmfloent  churches  ;i 
Wthe  imghtf  inmeiieewhicii.nMD  wlio  ooald  exert  an  influenee  (»i 
Ine  nfi^ons  life,  boob  acquired ;  by  the  rapid  spread  of  reli^oos 
wdetiea,  Aether  ooimacted  "with  the  choich,  or  with  the  sects  that 
mn  opposed  to  it. 

Over  against  lelif^  stood  Sie  rode  power  (^  misobdaed  sensaotw- 
Ben,  <^  fierce  and  ea^r  passions^  that  annouitced  theraaelvee  by  rode 
onOreakB  vl  crime,  and  either  wHh  brutal  obstinBCT  mfuotuned  their 
gnmnd,  or  finally  yielded  to  the  nughtaer  force  of  reh^ous  in^reesiooB. 
**  Bow  many  do  we  see  every  day,"  says  the  i»ous  mystic,  &ehard  a 
St.  Victom,*  who,  amid,  the  crimes  which  they  are  couBtaotly  eommit- 
ting,  never  abandon  the  hope  and  porpoee  of  repentaaoe ;  and  who  not 
only  mean  to  leave  <^  HimiBg,  bat  to  tenouaes  every  worldly  poue»r 

■  Ttw  ml  niA  wfaidi  men  of  all  Mnb  bob  potenat,  votii  •i!l4)la1<* 

■nd  aoM  eonld  aniH  hweihBr  in  baild-  coelaai  mH^biu.     Toe  to 

w  B  diar^  ii  illBKnted  b;  an  axuiiple  wm  laid  with  grtu  lolanuu^,  ■  drcmi- 

bdonging  to  the  jntr  II9S,  which  na;  be  ttuice  lo  whfah  At  aalbor  attribataa  ipe- 

foond  in  the  lift  of  Oe  abbM  Stephen  of  dal  importanee,  b«««iM  tliii  reuroeenieJ 

Obalie.  L  ii,  c  ZTiU :  Aderat  hnjns  tantte  the  foaadatioa^tone  on  wfaioh  the  eada 

^KUDoitionii  Initiliintestiniabllhi  faotniiiMa  diarch  wpoaea,  and  other  than  which  eaa 

mollitnda  diTeni  g^ieri*  uqtH  MtMi»  com  so  man  li^.     See  Baloa.  MiiceUan.  t.  ir, 

mnjto  coetD  nobluain,  qnomn  aUi  poten-  p.  ISO. 

4orMaiixUianietpn>lectioneni,diTitaapo-        ■  De  anditloM  inutterii  hSBinii,  Lii,& 

ontaH  nBenbtat,  paoptna,  qood  aim  xxv. 
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mm,  and  j<»ii  themselves  to  eome  order  of  monkB.  And  bo,  if  God,  in 
hk  sovereigD  mercy,  have  compasBion  on  them,  they  become  refemted. 
Bat  others,  when  exhorted  to  repentance,  swear  they  never  oonld 
prerail  npon  themselves  to  give  up  the  world,  or  abandon  their  lasts.' 

Sadden  transitions  from  ue  most  violent  oatbre&ks  of  sensual  rude- 
DOBS  to  emotions,  no  less  violently  expressed,  of  a  more  or  less  en- 
during contiitioa  were  of  no  rare  occurrence.  The  awe-insfHring 
appearance  and  words  of  jaooB  monks  had  a  power,  especiaUy  when 
Btrengthened  by  &e  impresuon  of  some  remarkable  inaident,  to  pn>- 
duce  great  changes  in  minds  whose  reU^ons  Busceptibilitaes  had,  as 
yet,  b^n  only  kept  back  by  the  force  of  Iwrbarism ;  as  W6  have  already 
seen  illostraledi  m  the  remarkable  efiect  produced  by  the  monk  Bei^ 
nard  of  [J^ron,  on  a  crew  of  barbarian  junrfee. 

Active  benevolence,  hospitality ;  sympathy  with  the  mok  and  aaSvt- 
ing ;  kindness  and  respect  shown  to  pious  ecclenaslaca  uid  ntonka , 
devout  participation  in  prayer  and  in  all  the  ordinances  concddered  as 
belong^g  to  tee  church  life ;  zeal  in  the  Christian  education  of  dul^ 
dren ;  rigid  absdnence;  such  were  the  ngns  under  which. genuine  piety 
exhibited  itself  even  among  the  lu^.  A  tnograj^ueal  sketch  belong- 
ing to  the  twelfth  century  presents  ns  <nth  a  piotvre  of  the  raety  of 
these  times  in  the  account  of  a  married  oonple,  who  are  hela  up  as 

ittems.  They  owned  and  resided  on  an  estate  in  the  diooeae  of 
lenne.  [They  supported  themselves  by  honest  labor,  lived  with  great 
trugahty,  gave  lilwrally  to  the  poor,  and  sympathised  with  them  in 
their  sufferings.  They  were  full  of  respect  and  love  to  pions  monks ; 
and  took  great  pama  in  bring^g  up  their  children  to  faidt  aikd  good 
works.  To  neither  of  their  sons,  whom  they  destined  for  the  sparitoal 
profession,  would  they  allow  a  benefice  to  be  ^ven  in  advance.  After 
they  had  done  educating  their  children,  they  practised  a  rigid  absti- 
nence, limg  like  anchorets  m  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  devoting 
tiiemselves  with  still  more  zeal  than  ever  to  the  work  of  almsgiving. 
Sleeping  themselves  on  straw,  they  gave  up  the  better  beda  for  the 
use  of  tiie  poor ;  and  while  the  whole  of  their  house  was  ever  open  to 
the  needy  and  the  wayfaring,  they  set  apart  one  chamber,  ezpreasly 
for  their  use.  As  to  uie  monks,  Uiey  were  not  only  ready  to  receavo 
fliem.  but  took  puns  to  fetch  them  in.  They  drew  instniction  fiom 
them  aboat  the  way  of  salvation,  not  mer«ly  for  their  own  benafit,  but 
that  they  might  be  able  to  impart  it  to  otiiers.  They  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  peace  between  parties  at  strife ;  to  aid  the  injured, 
and  to  bring  those  who  wronged  others  to  a  sense  of  their  injustice.' 
Id  tiie  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a  person  in  Brittany, 
by  the  name  <^  Gois&ed,  who,  in  his  yoanger  days,  had  lived  by 


n  ds  paccotu  e 

■uuant,  ipcm  u'prapi>^t'ii»  i«*ipi>oeiid{  ripiaonirMft  inia  ralnputibni  con  poMS 

■on  uninont  et  noa  loliim  paaata  dimit-  Mhibara  cam  wcrameDio  uuTBrsnt. 

tan,  imo  etiBiii  omnia  quae  mnndi  itul,  *SMabciTe,{i336. 

nliaqa«ic  M  Id  onUiwiD  M  nllgionam  r«-  ■ViMFaBriArchiep.TtniiKu:    aeeabora 

all*  pr^pMumt.    Alii  atiiM),  cum  d*  con-  p.  339.    Acm  Sanct.  Ueu.  Uq.  t.  ii,  c  i^ 

TCnione  tdnioBiauu,  DODqaam  m  ad  or-  t  9M  «(  SU. 
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nAibety,  Imt,  hj  &«  Bdmoiutwna  of  his  jnmu  wife,  had  boon  led  to 
dtuge  tlie  whole  conne  of  his  life.  He  now  lived  by  the  Isbor  of  tui 
own  hands,  aod,  resernng  from  lus  etroiDf^  banlj  eDOnrii  to  sapporl 
bimwlf  and  his  fanulj,  distributed  the  rest  in  alms.  Dnnog  a  Tiolent 
aaaw-Btana  in  mtd-winter,  he  drove  to  a  monastery  with  raeat  difGoalty 
i  wagon  laden  with  bread  for  the  celebration  of  some  samt-day.'  Li 
a  biographical  accoont  of  certain  jnotts  country-people,  in  the  twelffli 
centt^,  the  fcJIowinff  pointi  are  dted  as  eharaeteriatio  marks  of  the 
Christian  lif^  :  both  nnsband  and  wife  showed  by  the  best  endmee  — 
tte  froite  of  their  good  woiis — that  ther  were  true  Christians;  for 
they  were  leaiouB  in  bestowing  aims,  in  ginng  food  to  tiie  hungry,  in 
doQiing  the  naked,  and  in  perferming  other  nous  deeds  of  charity  * 
Of  the  mother  of  archbishop  E9>eriiard  of  SalsDurg,  it  is  related,  that 
liie  was  almost  coastanUy  engaged  in  ahnsnni^,  prayer,  and  fasting ; 
and  th&t  she  seldom  ate  anytUiu;  but  vegetaUea.  ehe  eaiised  a  ohoreh 
to  be  erected  on  her  estate,  and  conTOyed  the  stones  for  it  two  nulet 
barefoot  on  her  own  shoulders ;  many  other  women  Mowed  her  exam- 
ple.*—  It  is  recorded  ot  a  pious  smith,  in  this  century,  that  he  duly 
lodged  poor  people  in  his  own  house,  first  washing  their  feet,  and  then 
pKrndlng  beds  fin-  them.* — The  fother  of  a  nmily,  wheneTer  he 
went  to  chnrofa,  took  |HOTisions  with  him  for  the  poor  peojde  who  lived 
ID  the  nei^borhood.*  Ambrose  of  Siena,  a  muoh-venerated  Domim- 
ean,  who  Uved  near  the  close  of  the  tUrteenth  century,  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  and  wealthy  &iiuly  in  that  dty.  He  was,  while  a 
youth  and  still  living  under  the  paternal  roof,  particularly  distingui^ 
ed  for  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence. 

So  it  is  sud  in  the  account  of  his  lifB.<  The  law  of  Christ  is  {bond- 
ed for  Uie  most  part  in  love ;  this  grace,  therefore,  predominated  in 
luB.    He  obtained  leave  tnsa  his  worthy  &ther  to  take  home  wiUi 


him  every  Saturday  five  strangers,  to  entertain  them  and  present  to 
each  <^  them  a  certtun  sum  at  maoey.  (^  every  Saturday  evenmg, 
be  [daced  himself  near  that  gate  of  Sena  which  was  tiie  thoronghfiure 


of  ^ose  strangers  iriio  eame  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Chooong  five 
from  the  whole,  sad  conducting  them  to  his  own  honse,  he  showed 
them  to  a  room  set  apart  expnaAj  £>r  their  service.  He  himself 
provided  them  with  everything  necessary  to  supdy  their  bodily  wants, 
SH  he  had  waited  upon  them  to  their  beds.  The  next  morning  he 
aecotnpanied  them  to  mass,  and  then  led  them  round  to  the  prindpal 
drarches  of  the  city.  Returning  with  them  to  his  house,  he  ^ve 
them  a  break&st,  bestowed  on  them  an  ahni  besides,  and  diamused 
them,  after  recommending  lumself  to  their  i^ayen.  But  he  to(A  a 
special  interest  in  the  concution  of  those  who  languished  in  confinement. 
He  was  accustomed,  on  every  Friday,  to  vint  the  pnblio  pristxis.  And, 
if  he  fiwnd  any  poor  people  there  who  were  onable  to  provide  for  their 
om  support,  he  took  care  to  send  them  privately,  one  day  in  Um 


*  L.  c-  Vent.  Jaa.  t  ir. 
«L.cH^iBn.l.T,r.  lis. 
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veflk,  ft  Mrtftin  slloimice  of  fiM>d  and  mmvf,  Erory  Snndfty,  fa» 
tinted  tiis  hospital  of  the  ci^  at  meal  time,  aad  arastad  tboee  who 
took  oare  of  the  eiek  m  dietriWtii^  among  the  patients  tlieir  allotted 

rartion«  of  food.  He  strore  alao  to  oomfbrt  tbem.  He  entered  ^m 
onaes  of  the  poor ;  Mid,  if  he  found  any  nok  and  wanting  the  neoes- 
■aries  of  life,  he  begged  of  his  parents  tbat  their  wants  migfat  be 
relioTed,  and  was  himself  &e  bearer  of  the  charities  bestowed  on  them. 
He  declined  all  inritationB  to  social  parties  and  weddings.  And  al- 
ready was  he  bej^nmng  to  show  symptoms  not  <»il j  of  an  inoHnatiaD  to 
withdraw  from  the  worid,  bat  cf  a  tendency  to  the  nwoastic  life,  ^en, 
like  St.  Fruicia,'  he  experienced  a  remarkaUe  reaction  of  tite  fre«r 
ChriBdan  Sf^t.  It  so  happened,  that  he  was  inrited  to  attend  a 
wedding-fesBt  at  the  hoose  of  a  relatire.  He  defined  tite  invitatioa, 
and  in  the  mean  tame  tamed  his  steps  to  a  Cistorcian  miwasteiy,  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  city.  While  on  the  way,  be  was  aeeoeted  by 
an  old  mui,  in  the  Doruoican  faalnt,  who  begged  of  him  an  afans, 
taking  ocoasion  at  the  same  time  of  entering  mto  oonrersation  with 
him.  He  eud :  *'  Thou  thinkest  of  guning  merit  in  the  nght  of  Qod, 
and  of  better  providing  for  thy  soul's  salvation,  by  shnoniog'the  sooie^ 
of  thy  relataves  and  associates,  and  declining  to  take  any  part  in  the 
oelebraticin  oi  a  holy  marriage.  But  I  tell  thee,  thon  wilt  obtain 
more  &Tor  and  merit  m  the  d^t  of  Ood,  if  thoo  disdiunest  not  to 
min^e  in  tbe  Bociety  of  tJiy  associates ;  fw  it  ia  &r  more  {MWaeworthy 
in  his  mght  to  battle  with  the  tomptatioQS  and  dangers  t^  the  sool, 
tluQ  to  lead  the  seonre  life  wluch  tboa  proposest  to  do.  ^It  thoa 
Dot  fall  into  the  an  of  pride,  or  give  o^en  ocoasion  to  aocuse  tiiee  e€ 
it,  if  thon  disdainest  the  society  ^  those  who  wonld  honor  thee  ?  And 
how  wilt  thou  seeure  thy  soul's  salvatioD,  if  witliout  th«  marriage 
estate,  which  Ood  has  orduned,  thon  &rt  unable  to  conquer  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh  I  It  is  the  firee  aSt  of  God  which  bestows  on  vxae 
the  alnlity  of  leading  a  chaste  me  apart  from  narrii^^  But  it  is 
pride  which  leads  thee  to  una^ne  fbyself  able  to  do  t^  out  of  thy 
self-will,  and  by  thine  own  efibrts."  !Ilie  appearaaoe  of  tlus  free-^mnd-- 
ed  sage  was  transfonned  by  the  people  of  those  tiuee  into  an  appear- 
ance of  Satan  —  di^oised  aa  a  mcmk,  for  the  porpoee  of  deceiving 
theyoung  man. 

We  read  of  an  English  nobleman,  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  who  finding  Umself  Aut  np  for  a  year  in  dose  etmfinement, 
on  account  of  some  political  change,  g&ve  hunself  irti(^y  to  exermses 
of  penitence  and  devotion.  The  efibots  of  tbe  obaaige  which  he  ondor- 
irent  muiifested  tfaemmlrei  is  the  reagnaticai  and  oomposore  iridt 
whi<^  be  met  the  death  to  whiA  he  was  omdenmed.  He  walked  to 
tiie  BoaSbld  clad  in  the  costly  robes  which  belonged  to  lus  rank  and 
(rfBoe;  but  on  aniving  there  distribat«d  th^n  among  the  poor  that 
Mood  around  as  epoctators.  FiUting  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed  for 
some  time,  weeping.  When  the  eiecutioner,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
hartfti  the  ezecation  of  the  awtence,  urged  him  to  stand  up,  he  sud : 
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**  Snftr  DM,  in  God'g  tame,  to  repe&t  one  more  pftter-noeter  for  my- 
self and  for  yoa ;"  and,  agun  kneeling,  he  pmyed  with  hands  and  eyea 
uplifled  to  heaven.  But  when  he  came  to  tiie  words,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  tomptatidn,"  4}ie  tide  of  hia  inward  feelings  guehed  forth  in  a  flood 
(tf  tears,  and  choked  all  fiirther  ntterance.' 

An  example  ot  sincere  and  active  piety  from  the  class  of  comm(»i 
artiBaaa,  ia  Resented  in  the  case  of  a  certun  Raymund  Palmaris,  at 
Flacensa.  Born  in  this  oitj,  in  Uie  year  1140,  ana  descended  from  a 
poos  &mil;  of  the  middle  class,  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  artisan;  the  occupadon,  however,  did  not  suit  a  mind 
Btirnng  after  hi^er  things.  Having  lost  Us  fkther  while  yoong,  and 
b«ng  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the  trade  for  which  the  &ther  had 
deslmed  Um,  be  was  seized  witii  an  eameet  desire  to  quicken  and 
aoariah  his  devotiwk  by  a  visit  to  t^e  sacred  spots  in  Palestine.  Hav- 
ing made  np  his  mind,  he  informed  his  pious  mother  of  it,  and  she 
resolved  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  with  him.  Afler  ^ey  had  with 
neat  devotioD  Tinted  all  the  spots  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our 
mvimur,  the^  returned  home  to  their  country.  Kaymund,  soon  after- 
watds,  loet  his  mother,  upon  which  he  married,  and  resumed  his  former 
occupation.  He  had  five  sons ;  each  of  whom,  when  t&ey  received 
baptism,  he  was  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  Qod  with  the  foUowing 
prayer  :  "  Here  is  a  being  who  wears  thine  image  ;  to  tiiee  I  dedicate 
Idni,  as  thy  creature ;  life  and  deatii  are  in  thy  hands."  The  five  chil- 
dren were  all,  one  aRer  another,  removed  from  him  ip  early  life.  Ho 
retogned  himself  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  it  was  a  comfort  and  joy  to 
lum,  titat  the  Lord  had  called  them,  m  the  robes  of  inaocence,  out  of 
Hub  fife  (^  temptation,  to  himself.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  sdmoni- 
ti<m,  warning  him  thencefwHi  to  live  with  his  wife  as  if  they  were 
unmarned  ;  which  he  proposed  to  her,  having  too  conscientious  a  re- 
gard for  duty  to  carry  this  |Jan  into  effect,  without  the  consent  of  his 
eunpaiuon.  Anotiier  son  was  bom  to  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
wife  he  took  the  cluld  from  its  cradle,  carried  it  to  the  church,  threw 
himself  down  wilji  it  before  a  cmofix  and  prayed :  "  My  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who  stretohest  out  thine  arms  to  receive  all  who  come  to  thee, 
u  thou  hast  ttkmx  to  thyself  my  fire  diildren,  in  their  tender  age, 
and  made  them  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  bliss,  I  beseech  tiiee  vouchsafe 
to  receive  abo  to  Myself  diis  my  little  son,  whom  thou  hast  bestowed 
on  me,  beyond  aH  my  hopes.  But,  if  thou -hast  destined  him  for  a 
longer  life,  preserve  him  chaato  and  pure  for  the  holy  order  of  monks, 
to  which  I  now  consecrate  him."  Even  at  this  time,  wtule  he  was  still  an 
artisan,  and  had  tlie  care  of  a  fiunily,  he  im^woved  every  hour  which 
be  could  spare  from  the  buaness  of  his  trade,  and  also  the  holidays,  to 
obtain  from  jnous  and  well-infiHined  ecclesiaistios  and  monks  a  more 
enct  knowledge  <^  die  contents  of  tiie  sacred  Soriptoree,  and  of  tiie 
doctrines  of  leU^on.  The  knowledge  thus  aoquired,  he  intended  to 
use  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  lus  fellow-men.  On  Sundays  and 
feslivalB,  he  coltocted  togstiier  m  a  workshop  the  people  of  his  own 
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dass,  tad  partionlarlj  each  aa  fUloired  the  suae  tmd«  wift  Umnff, 
and  whom  h«  ooold  persoade  to  forego  tiieir  omtomuy  siiniB«iDeiiti, 
at  those  times,  and  aadreaaed  &em  od  matters  of  prao^eal  CSuistian- 
hy.  Them  addreases  met  with  bo  maoh  favor,  tint  nndtitades  sooii 
flocked  together  from  all  qnartere  to  hear  him.  Man^^  innted  hnn  to 
tweaofa  m  the  pabHc  sbveta,  and  on  the  maiket-place.  Bat  this  he 
refiued,  saying  that  it  belonged  to  none  bat  priests  and  the  learned  to 
do  this ;  an  anedncated  man  like  himself  might  by  tliis  coonM  ranly 
&D  into  mistakes.  He  ocmtented  himself  with  ample  practical  oxhor- 
tationi^  desigDed  for  his  fellov-craftsmen :  tiiese  oonsidered  fakn  as 
tiieir  spiiitnal  &llier,  and  lived  as  a  jhous  oommnnity  nnder  his  goid- 
aoce.  After  the  death  of  hia  wife,  he  resolved  to  cany  ont  a  porpoee 
irluch  he  had  long  had  in  ccmtemplation,  and  wholly  withdraw  himself 
from  all  secolar  bnsiaesB.  He  committed  his  little  son  to  the  care  of 
hii  tnaternal  grandpanBts,  tfaat  he  might  be  tnuned  up  to  the  profes- 
w«  of  a  {notifl  moiuc.  He  sarrendored  into  their  hands  all  lus  pnqi- 
-arty,  to  be  managed  and  used  fi>r  the  benefit  of  tiiis  son.  He  now 
(V^Mured  to  go  <»i  a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  boly  pbtoes,  intending  finally 
to  settle  down  in  tiie  viotu^  of  tiie  hcdy  sepokhra,  and  tkere  end  iat 
days.  He  had  ahieady  oomideted  tiie  jHlgruuge  to  St.  Jago  £  Gont- 
postella  in  Spain,  and  otlier  holy  i^aoes,  tad  hwl  at  length  repaired  to 
BtHue,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  ont  foe  Jemsalein,  bnt  by  the 
spirit  of  C^irist  he  was  tanght  a  bettor  ooorse.  The  tmm  «f  that 
narit,  in  the  inmost  reoesses  of  a  heart  so  warm  mth  tme  fuety,  would 
w)abUoaa  often  be  heard  remonstrating  agunst  the  nustaken  taBdeney 
into  whiob  tlie  nndoe  influence  <ii  religions  feeling  altme,  in  the  abasnoe 
of  bettor  knowledge,  had  harried  him.  Bach  reaction  of  the  gannme 
Christian  apiii  gave  birth  to  a  dream  whidi  befell  lum  m  <»ie  of  the 
pOTohes  of  St,  Peter's  chorcli,  where  he  once  h^^tened  to  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep  in  his  [slgrim-^«b.  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  wiu  his  plu  of  ■"-v^g  a 
fa^iimage  to  the  lujy  sepolehie.  "  Tboa  ooj^test,"  the  voice  seemed 
to  say,  "  to  employ  tiiyself  <m  tiuogs  more  aooeptaUe  to  me  and  mate 

S [Stable  to  thyself^  en  woiks  of  merey.  Believe  not  that,  in  the  last 
y,  I  shall  inqoiro  pHtianlarly  ooneemii^  pi^pimages  and  sooh  pioos 
acts,  when  I  shall  say,  '  I  was  httngry,  aod  ye  gave  me  food,'  eto., 
(Matt.  24.)  3^iou  oo^test  no  kn^r  to  TOam  about  thns  in  the 
WMid ;  but  go  l»ck  to  thy  native  town,  Flaoema,  where  there  are  so 
Bwny  poor,  so  many  fwsakea  widows;  so  muy  sick,  who  impltwe  my 
oempassioD,  and  ume  to  reonve  them.  Go  tUdiw,  and  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  give  thee  graoe  by  which  ftoa  shalt  be  enaUed  to  stir 
iqt  the  riob  to  benoTOluit  action,  to  restore  dte  contantioas  to  peace, 
w  wandering  to  the  mod  way."  In  obedisnee  to  tlus  admonitun  he 
ntomed,  in  1178,  toPlaootaa;  and  the  lHsh<^  to  w^khb  he  made  the 
natter  known,  fbtt  booitd  to  reoo^uae  it  as  a  dirine  oaO.  He  waa 
famished  with  a  hoose  for  the  purpose  be  bad  in  view  by  the  oanoo- 
ieal  priesto  <rf  the  ooUegiato  cbaroh.  He  soo^t  oat  all  the  diffident 
pow,  and  snoh  as  were  prevented  by  ookness  &om  begging,  collected 
ahns  tat  them,  and  took  caie  <s£  tbem.    All  who  were  helpless  found 
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mleome  adiBvttiiDee  and  nHef  from  hhn.  Ba  emnpJe  opnated  iqxn 
othen;  many  of  Hie  oitizras  aasociated  tbemselves  wiUi  him,  to  ahaM, 
mder  hifl  direction,  the  task  of  nipporting  and  nnrnng  the  poor  aod 
the  sick.  He  appropriated  a  Beparate  dweltiDg  for  the  nek  and  poor 
of  tlie  female  sex ;  here  also  he  reeeived  snoh  aa  he  Boaoseded  in 
eaDing  from  a  life  <^  unchastit;  to  repentance,  and  the  direction  of 
ttion  he  intrusted  to  piotu,  well-tried  women.  After  they  had  lived 
Bemetime  in  this  manner  he  left  them  free  to  choose  ihe  mode  of  life 
irtkvAk  vonld  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  If  Uiev  preferred  to  many, 
he  eodeavored  to  assist  them  in  this  matter,  and  to  procure  for  them 
a  dowry  from  his  pnons  friends.  Those  fAo  showed  an  inclinati<Hi  for 
Hie  monastic  life,  he  contrived  to  get  admitted  into  monastoriea.  He 
diligentij  visited  the  prisons,  distribated  tomporal  relief  tmoag  the 
prisonen,  and  by  his  exhortatifms  and  admonitiraiB  endeavored  to 
promote  the  sidvation  of  Uieir  souls.  In  behalf  itf  moh  as  seemed  to 
aim  to  give  proof  of  nnt^ere  penitence,  be  interceded  wiHi  tiie  magi^ 
tratee,  and  tracame  eecority  for  them  that  they  woold  poieoe  a  di&nnt 
eoaree  of  life  vid  prove  nselnl  to  the  state.  Many  Ol  these,  in  wder 
to  escape  temptations,  withdrew  to  (he  monaatio  life  and  distinguished 
ftemselves  afterwards  by  the  piety  and  integrity  of  their  lives.  He 
Bonght  after  onteast  children,  gently  took  them  np  in  his  arms,  carried 
tiiem  home,  and  saw  that  they  were  taken  care  of.  Oftentimes,  he 
would  take  on  his  ahonldera  some  mck  person,  whom  he  found  lying  ia 
tiie  street,  and  convey  him  home  to  the  above-mentioned  dwelbng. 
Widows  and  orphans,  and  all  who  snfiered  wrong  treatment,  fonnd  m 
Imn  a  protector.  Bearing  his  cross  before  him,  and  rdying  on  him 
whom  it  symbolized,  he  feared  nothing ;  to  that  love  which  led  Christ 
to  ^ve  np  his  life  for  &a  salvation  of  mankind,  be  appealed,  to  exoi^ 
dse  passion.  Thns  he  reconciled  those  1^0  were  at  variance ;  tfans  he 
S(ni^t  to  hash  the  strifes  of  fiercely  contending  factims  amid  tlie 
rivil  tmnb  of  Italy.  When  the  citisens  of  Ilacenza  and  of  Cremona 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  he  threw  himself  between  the  two  armies 
and  succeeded  in  persnading  his  countrymen  to  peace.  But  'Am 
people  of  Cremona,  indignant  because  he  threatened  them  with  dinne 
jadgraents,  bnrried  him  away  as  a  prisoner.  Yet  the  spirit  of  love  still 
ooDlinaed  to  inspire  lum,  and  wronght  so  strongly  on  their  feelings, 
tbat  tiiey  soon  let  him  go,  repenting  of  their  havmg  so  treated  ond 
whom  they  felt  construed  to  reverence  as  a  sajnt.  After  hanns 
labored  m  this  manner  for  twenty-two  years,  he  cheerfully  looked 
forward  to  death.  Commendiog  to  bis  a8S0ciat«s  the  prosecntion  of 
his  work,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  care  of  the  poor  whom  he  left 
behjod,  he  thanked  the  Saviour  that  ho  had  bron^t  his  eartiily 
career  to  the  long-demred  goal ;  he  sent  for  his  only  remuoing  son, 
warned  him  aj^inst  loving  the  empty  goods  of  this  worid  and  yieldhtg 
to  its  temptations,  advised  him  to  confirm  the  dectication  that  had 
been  made  of  him  when  a  child,  and  take  nfoge  in  the  monastic  life. 
He  tMtified  diat  he  put  no  trust  in  his  own  merits,  but  confided  solely 
in  tiie  mercy  of  Christ ;  looking  serenely  on  fte  cross,  which  had  ever 
acccHopamed  him  in  his  consecrated  labon,  ha  said, "  la  thy  arms,  ia  . 
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thy  nwoe  and  thy  strangUi,  I  depart  from  this  world  to  my  SsTknr 
and  Creator."     These  were  his  Jast  words.' 

This  particular  shaping  of  the  Ghiistian  life  presents  itself  to  ns  m 
»  multitude   of  exaiDplea  among  all  ranks  of  society.     From  the 
Christian  artisan,  let  lis  now  tarn  to  the  Christian  priocs.     la  Hng 
Louis  the  Ifiath,  of  France,  we  see  the  piety  of  ^eae  times  repre- 
sented to  us  in  all  its  noble  traits  intermingled  wiUi  those  one-aded 
eztrftTBganciea  which   called   forth  the  co7ert  cenBore  of  the  &ee- 
sjurited  William  of  St.  Amour.*     Ou  him,  too,  the  training  of  a  ^aas 
mottier  (Blanche),  had  exerted  a  decided  influence,  as  he  informs  na 
himself.     She  surrounded  him  with  pious  mimks ;    and  on  Sondays 
and  festivals  had  him  always  att«nd  the  sermon.      Having  once  heud 
it  falsely  reported  of  her  son  that  he  lived  an  unchaste  life,  she  ex- 
hibited the  utmost  concern,  and  remarked  that  if  her  son,  wh<»n  she 
loved  more  tlum  any  other  creature,  had  fallen  eick  with  a  fatal  dis- 
ease, and  she  was  assured  that  he  might  be  restored  by  a  sin^e  act  <^ 
■mcbastity,  she  would  prefer  that  he  should  cUe,  ra&ei  tiuui  oSend  his 
Creator  by  a  mortal  sin.     This  remark  left  a  deep  impresraon  on  tlie 
mind  of  Louis,  and  he  often  repeated  it,  in  ezpreaung  his  abhorr«kce 
of  that  sin.     "  There  was  no  leprosy  so  hatefd,"  he  was  aecnstcnned 
to  say,  "  as  a  mortal  sin  is  to  the  soul."      He  cmce  remarked'at  his 
table,  that  "  the  devil  took  a  very  cunning  course  in  seducing  nsuren 
and  robbers,  and  then  moving  them  to  give  what  they  had  got  by  nsury 
and  robbery,  for  God's  sake,  to  the  church;  when  mey  knew  to  whom 
they  must  ^ve  it  back  at  last."     So,  with  reference  to  a  sinular  case, 
he  warned  his  son-in-law,  Thiebault  the  Second,  to  take  care  lest  he 
might  bring  his  soul  into  jeopardy,  if  he  supposed  he  could  atone  tor 
all  his  sins  by  the  boan^ul  alms  which  he  bestowed  on  a  Dominican 
monastery.     Being  threatened  with  slupwreck  near  the  isltuid  of  Cy- 
prus,  when  on  the  voyage  to  make  his  crusade  in  the  Holy  Xiaod,  no 
sprang  from  his  bed,  and  threw  himself  before  a  crucifix ;  and  when 
tne  danger  was  over,  he  remarked,  that  "  this  threatening  display  of 
God's  Almighty  power  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  admonitioii  calUng 
upon  them  to  muce  haste  to  purify  themselves  &om  all  evil  and  engage 
earnestly  in  every  good  work."     Mindful  of  the  temptations  that  con- 
Btantly  beset  men,  he  considered  steadfastDCSS  of  faiui  as  the  greatest 
(^  all  goods  ;  and  he  exhorted  all  to  strive  after  it  in  due  season,  tii&t 
they  nu^t  be  well  armed  in  the  final  hour,  when  Satui  would  seek  to 
awaken  in  them  all  manner  of  doubts.     "We  should  aim  to  poas^is  it 
in  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  him,  '  Away  hence,  thoa 
enemy  of  human  nature ;  thou  shalt  not  prevail  to  draw  me  off  iram 
that  which  I  firmly  believe.'     Gladly  would  I  sufier  eTciy  limb  to  be 
severed  &om  my  body  if  I  can  only  die  in  this  ffuth."     Whea  he  vraa 
taken  priscmer  by  the  Turks,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty  and  save  his  life 
was  required  to  promise  something  on  his  oath,  which  he  belieTed  he 

*  Tbeionroeof  thii  nurmtlTe  ii  %  lile,  onlythaltiliuibBiuUtionpnBerTedi'whidi 

in  ths  Latin  luigiuge,  whicb  certainly  pro-  vm  ntnuulated  into  I«tin.    It  is  to  ba 

eeedfld  from  a  conumporuj.    We  haTs  ic  fonnd  at  the  SBLh  laly.    Hen*.  Jnl.  t.  tL 
to  ngnt,  lioweTer,  that  thii  ms  lent,  and        *  See  ante,  page  SSK. 
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voold  never  be  able  to  aoctnnplisb,  he  peremptorily  refused,  saying,  if 
lie  should  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  he  would  be  like  a  GhristJan 
that  denied  his  God,  the  law  of  hia  God,  and  hia  baptism.  Ho  would 
rather  die  like  a  Cbiiati&n,  than  live  under  God's  anger.  When  he 
was  infonned  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  mother,  prostrating  himself 
before  tht  altar  la  his  conrt-chapel,  he  stud  :  "  M;  God,  I  thank  thee 
that  thoA  didst  send  my  dearest  mother  to  me,  so  long  as  it  pleased  thy 
goodness,  and  that  thoa  hast  now,  after  thine  own  good  [Measure,  taken 
Ler  to  thyself.  It  is  true  that  I  loved  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved, 
—  more  than  every  other  creature.  But  since  it  has  BO  {Jeased  thee, 
let  thy  name  be  eternally  praised  !"  He  set  a  high  value  on  good 
aermoos,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  them  over  with  delight  to 
others.  Being  detained  ten  weeks  at  sea  on  his  retom  from  the  East, 
he  caused  tJiree  sermons  weekly  to  be  preached  on  board  his  slup. 
"When  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  mariners  bad  little  to  do,  oonsidering 
how  few  opportunities  thej  enjoyed  of  hearing  the  word  of  God,  he 
ordered  that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  expressly  for  them,  on  some 
subject  appropriate  to  their  condition,  on  the  articles  of  fiudi,  or  the 
practical  Hfe  of  a  Christian. 

Beminding  them  of  tlie  dangers  to  which  their  lives  were  constantly 
expoeed,  he  exhorted  them  to  confess  to  priests  of  Hiea  own  chnce ; 
ana  if,  while  they  were  fwnfesaiag,  a  rope  was  to  be  pulled,  or  any- 
thing else  needed  to  be  done  on  board  the  siup,  that  required  their 
help,  he  ohose  rather  to  lend  a  hand  himself  than  suffer  them  to  be 
interrupted  when  attending  to  tJie  concerns  of  their  salvation.  By 
this  nieans  many  wero  induced  to  confess,  who  had  not  done  so  for 
yean.  Being  informed  that  a  Turkish  Sultan  had  taken  puns  to 
•oollect,  and  to  have  transcribed  books,  of  eveir  kind  that  could  be 
procured,  for  ths  use  of  the  learned,  he  remarked  that  the  children 
of  darkness  were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  li^t ; 
and  on  his  return  to  France  be  dirocted  cojHes  of  the  Church  fathers, 
from  all  the  monasteries,  to  be  transcribed  for  himself  and  others.  He 
{referred  to  have  them  copied  rather  than  to  purchase  them,  in  order 
that  the  copies  might  be  multifdied.  He  habitually  refnuned  from 
ever^r  fonn  of  the  profane  language  which  was  everywhere  so  preva- 
lent in  those  times.  To  avoid  every  sort  of  protestation,  he  was  in 
the  haint  of  eabelituting,  in  lieu  of  every  other,  the  phrase,  "  In  my 
own  name."  But  on  bearing  that  this  practice  was  censured  by  some 
monk,  he  ever  afterwards  contented  himself  with  a  ample  yea  or  nay. 
As,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  avoided  all  expensive  raiment,' 
thus  ocoanoning  a  loss  to  the  poor,  on  whom  the  gannents  he  left  off 
were  usually  bestowed  as  presents,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  by  adding  to  the  sum  which  he  yearly  appropriated  for 
alms.  To  the  last  days  of  bis  life  he  bu^ed  himself  with  the  thought 
of  A  misdon  to  Tunis.  He  died  praying,  with  his  eyes  dirocted  to 
heaven. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  cited  on  a  former  page,'  from  the  laat 

'  Of  irhich  WiUiam  of  St  Amour  takti        *  Ptge  SSI 
■Mice.     See  ute,  page  983. 
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testMn«Dt  of  Louis  to  his  eon,  we  mar  tneDtion  {be  foUowing  psrtin- 
lars  as  characteristio  of  tlie  man :  "  I  admonish  thee  to  coiifess  often, 
and  to  choose  for  th;  confessors  discreet  and  honest  men,  able  to  teaeh 
Ifaee  what  tiioa  hast  to  shnn  and  what  to  do.  And  demean  thysdf 
so  modeetl;  towards  &y  confessors  that  they  may  ventare  Idndly  and 
boldly  to  reprove  thee.  Conduct  thyself  bo  upri^tly  towards  thy  sub- 
jects, as  erer  to  muntun  the  straii^t-forward  course,  deviating  ndther 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  inclining  rather  to  the  sde  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  nch,  till  thoa  art  fully  certun  of  the  truHi.  But 
when  one  has  a  complaint  against  thyself,  adopt  thine  adTeT8aiy*s  rade 
till  thou  hast  ascertained  £e  truth ;  thna  will  thy  connsellots  more 
readily  declare  themselves  on  the  sde  of  justice."  The  testament 
closes  with  these  words :  "  In  coDcluson,  I  bestow  oo  tbee  eveij 
bles^g  that  a  loving  &ther  can  bestow  oil  his  son.  May  the  whole  Trini- 
ty and  all  the  saints  preserve  tbee  from  everytiung  enl ;  and  may  God 
^ve  thee  grace  so  to  do  his  will,  that  by  thee  he  may  be  htmored ;  Uiat 
BO,  after  this  life,  we  may  together  behold,  love,  and  praise  Inm  wSt- 
out  end."' 

From  the  female  sex  we  may  cite,  in  the  same  centory,  the  land- 
gravine Elizabeth  of  Hesaia,  St.  EUsabetfa,  who,  after  t^e  death  of 
her  husband,  retired  wholly  from  the  world.  In  ike  abBenoe  of  the 
latter,  she  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  But  i^enever  she  heard  oi  his 
speedy  return,  she  performed  what  to  her  must  have  been  a  still 
greater  piece  of  self-denial,  attiring  herself  in  all  her  princely  array ; 
which  she  did,  as  she  said,  only  from  love  to  Christ,  that  her  hnsbaod 
might  not  conceive  dislike  to  her  and  be  tempted  to  on,  bat  ever 
retain  towards  her  true  conjugal  love,  in  Uie  Lord."' 

The  Christjau  hfe  genendly  moved  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  an 
excessive  devotion  to,  and  an  undue  estrangement  from,  the  worid. 
The  first-mentioned  tendency  we  find  to  have  been  that  of  the  great 
mass,  who  supposed  that,  by  a  number  of  outward  reli^ns  acts,  in 
which  they  formally  participated ;  by  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers ; 
by  going  to  church ;  by  makmg  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries ; 
by  ahnsgivmg,  they  satisfied  everr  demand  of  Christiamty, —  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  their  pleasures,  till, 
impressed  by  some  preacher  of  repentance,  or  surprued  by  aomo 
sudden  calamity,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  vanity  of  their  dead 
faith  and  of  their  mere  outward  Christianity,  and  excited  to  strive 
after  Uie  true  essence  of  piety.  In  oppontion  to  this  worldly  Christi- 
anity rose  up,  next,  a  much  smaller  number,  with  whom  piety  was 
really  a  matter  of  earnest  and  sincere  conoem  ;  who  were  deeply 
imbned  with  the  peculiar  Christian  spirit,  but  who,  by  reason  oS  this 
opposition,  were  forced  into  an  ascetic  monk-like  directim.  Urns, 
there  proceeded  from  the  very  midst  of  the  luty,  pious  societies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  spiritoal,  contemplatiive  life,  or  for  ^os  objects 

*  8m  ber  Bft,  b;  Ae  Domlnlbui  Tbao- 
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of  ik  more  {mutieal  chsntct«r ;  tlie  memben  af  vhiA  commonly  pksaed 
ondw  the  n&me  of  Beghards ;  a  Aver  inutatioD  of  mooaetidan.  We 
reoosnixe  in  them  that  strong  inclination  to  social  union,  qniokened  by 
religion,  which  distiagiuBhed  the  twelfth  century, —  the  mighty  energy 
of  that  idea  of  evangelical  poverty  which  set  itself  in  oppoeitiu)  to  the 
Mcularization  of  the  chorch.  Among  the  quite  diversified  shainngs 
which  maintuned  a  connection  with,  or  stood  oat  in  opposition  ^'&e 
ohnrch,  we  notice  snch  |uoa8  Bocieties  as  the  one  formed  by  Vt'lin,' 
and  thoee  founded  by  Raymond  Falmaris,  by  the  Apoatoljoiana,  the 
Waldenses,— at  their  first  commencement,  —  of  which  we  shall  apesK 
<»  a  fhtore  page.  When  the  minds  of  men  were  excited  by  the  contests 
between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  Germany, 
mch  jttous  Bodeties  began  to  be  formed  also  among  the  country  people ; 
by  men  and  women,  married  and  unmarried ;  who  committed  themsuvet 
to  the  guidance  of  eecleaiaeties  or  monks.' 

Now  when  snch  names  were  onoe  invented  to  designate  that  teiH 
dency  of  jiaety  opposed  to  the  world, — just  as  the  tenn  "  Fietiats" 
came  to  be  employed  in  later  times,  —  Beghar£y  PapdartU^  JBom 
hamma,  Boni  vakH,*  it  came  about  that  t^eee  n«nee,  used  in  dif- 
breat  senses  to  denote  difi^nt  sets  of  religious  opimons,  were  lud 
bold  of  by  men  of  a  more  liberal  Ghriatian  apliit — like  the  above- 
mentioned  William  of  St.  Amour — as  a  sort  of  nioknaine  for  some 
eaiicatnre  of  piety,—  though  such  caricatarea  were  certunly  in  these 
days  extremely  rue,  —  as  also  by  the  mass  of  common  worldlinge, 
who  contented  themselves  with  a  mere  formal  and  outward  Christi- 
sni^,fiv  the  purpose  of  begetting  mistrust  in  every  fbnn  of  onoooh 
mem  seriousneea  m  the  Christian  Ufe,  whieh  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
eiiminate  from  the  monk-like  tendency. 

A  Paritdan  theok>gian  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  Robert  de  Sor- 
bonne,  founder  of  the  fiunons  eollege  that  went  by  hu  name,  says  in  his 
work  on  C^««ien«,  —  where  he  exhorts  to  rigid  self-examination: 
"  The  Beguine,  whedier  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  or  in  tiie 
monkish  wden,  are  wiser  m  dtis  book  (of  Conscience),  because  they 
more  frequently  confess ;  for  this  reason  they  are  denominated  pape- 
laidi  (pope-servants)."'  He  deelums  against  thoee,  who,  when 
amongst  wotidly  peo^e,  dressed  and  lived  like  them,  and  spoke  ill  of 
the  devout ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  latter,  they  dressed 
in  their  fii^ion  and  begged  for  their  intercessions.*  "  Such  persons, 
who  can  trim  Uieir  suIb  to  every  breeze  that  blows,"  says  he,  "  the 

*  Sm  Hrte,  f>ge  SS.^  eC  rsligioiU  com  mmmo  deroLJona  non  co- 

■  BertboU  of  Conitaae^  at  the  yon  lareraiit  ob«dire.  He  immediawtT  adds : 
■Oil :  Noa  •oIdib  aatMBVioinn  «t  rami'    Multae  villae  ex  integro  w  reljgioai  caam- 
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porilwi  aBidluuBMMdinHaiMiBtiikniat,  preeveain  inceaubililerBlnduemal-  Hoaa- 

■t  aab  ob«dientift  dericomn  iIts  mona-  menla  ru  ALeiuumicu  illiulnuitia,  t  ii,  p. 

charDm  comnaniter  Tivenmt  eliqtw  mora  148.  *  See  ante,  page  S85. 

■DcUlarini qnoiidiaBi aarritii p«Miim davo-        *8c«  William   of  St.  Amonr.  reapoo- 

tiaiiiiiii  penolTAraiK,  in  ipait  qaoqae  rillia  aionei  ad  objecia,  p.  93 :  Propier  bogQinai, 

ilia«  rnaiicorant  mnamane  conjngio  et  m-  boiuw  yaletoi,  diceateH,  quod  Testis  pretiosa 

palo  ahicDMltdare  et  nb  alienjiu  sacenlotia  portari  non  potest  line  magno  pericnlo. 
obedientia  viverc  stndnenint,  sed  aiiatn  ip-        *  Bibliothecspatnin  Lngd^t  ixT,f.3M). 
Mwconjogatae  Diliiloiiiiiiiurclif^iose  virere        *L.cf.348:  Tales  homiiMt  cum  sint 
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world  pronooDces  wise  and  liberal."'  Tbose  of  the  lutj  wlio  led  a 
stricter  life,  looked  pale,  and  made  it  a  point  to  swear  no  oath,  —  be- 
bansQ  the^  considered  the  words  of  Christ  thus  literall;  nnderetood, 
if  not  aa  a  commandment,  yet  aa  a  contilium  evangeUeum,  —  were 
called  by  the  Bectarian  name  Cathariaoa.'  Peter  Cantor  opposes,  to 
the  severitj  with  which  men  pronounced  OQ  the  orthodoxy  of  others, 
tfaeiqyiwn  extreme  negligence  with  regard  to  morals.  He  sajs :  "  If 
we  call  every  man,  who  wanders  ever  so  little  from  the  faith,  a  heretic, 
—  why  do  we  not,  in  like  manner,  complin  of  him  who  departs  from 
the  light  of  the  moral  law ;  why  do  we  not  say  of  him,  that  he  walks 
not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness  ?"^  He  compl^s  of  those  who,  by 
their  quibbling  glosses,  let  down  the  reqaiadons  of  the  Christian  moral 
law,  as  propounded  in  the  sermon  on  the  meant,  and  would  conv^ 
the  stnut  gato  of  salvadon  into  a  iride  one.* 

In  Order  rigbUy  to  understand  the  shaping  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
its  extravagances  in  this  period,  we  must  present  distinctly  before  our 
nnnds  the  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  order  of  sidvatioa ;  for 
this  will  furnish  a  ground  of  exjJanation,  or  a  point  of  attachment,  for 
many  things  otherwise  obscure.  The  tendency  to  the  subjective  —  aa 
we  shall  have  to  explain  more  at  large  in  the  section  treating  of  doo- 
tmes  —  here  predominated.  Thus,  for  example,  by  justification,— 
which  men  considered  as  the  necessary  condition  to  the  obttuning  of 
salvation,  as  the  ugn  of  the  elect, — was  undentood  the  internal  work 
of  making  just,  —  sanctigcation  through  divine  grace,  which  should 
msjiifest  itself  by  good  works  proceedmg  from  futh,  and  working  by 
love  Qhafidei  /orjnata).  While  now  man's  c<mfidence,  with  reference 
to  his  salrataon,  was  ^ns  made  to  depend  on  scHneUiing  unsettled, 
subjective,  and  incapable  of  being  defined  by  an  infiillible  mark,  the 
consequence  was  —  according  to  the  different  characters  and  tempera- 
ments of  men  —  either  a  one-sided  spiritualizatioD,  or  a  ono-uded 
extemaliEation,  of  relifpou ;  either  a  reflection  npon  one's  self,  absorb- 
ing the  whole  man,  till  he  was  led  to  doubt  of  his  salvation ;  or  spiritual 
pnde  and  work-holiness ;  —  except  where  these  evil  results  were  pre- 
vented by  the  predominant  reference  which,  in  spte  of  the  subjeotiTe 
element  of  the  church  doctrine,  still  previuled  in  the  religious  life  to 
the  objective  dde  of  redemption.     One  class  cast  themselves   upon 

cam  p>p«lardig  Tlria  «t  nligiMii,  dicaot :    ConceraiDg;  a  person,  who  q 


mnndBni,  vel  peins  et  detrectint  de  pere-        '  Si  pw  _.._ 

K'nla  el  religiosu  riria  el  derideat,  nt  li»-  huretknm  et  incrapunuf,  diceDtoa    «diii 

inc  benevolenliain  mnndaaoniin.  Doa  mm  in  ria,  wd  extra,  qaare  et  aiinili- 

'  DelBUboi  did!  tnundua,  qaod  (apfeniM  ler  reeedentem  in  niodica  a  luce  morBlimn 

■ant  et  liberalet,  qoia  optime  adnnt  k  lia-  praecaptoraai  noo  arguimiu,  objidentcs  m, 

bere  cnm  oiani  genera  hominam  et  quod  qood  jam  non  lit  in  luce,  led  tenebn. 

boDom  «i>t  taJea  pnmoveiti.  Tertrnm  abbrer,  c.  Ixzx,  p.  113. 

'  Peter  Cantor's  wordu,  Terbam  abbi«-  *  Baparfliu   expoaitioiHi    potiiu     qnwu 

viaiuin,  c  cxxvii,  p.  291 :  Bi  omnea  al[aa  amonhanc  pottain  •deodilMaTimiiB.qiiod 

perfectionei  eTaogelicu   ex  Toto  posinm  jam  aagwtiM  son  b«b«at,  at  lio  ititr«a»w 

(nidpereet  implere,  (^nan  et  nanaimiliter  per  latun  portam,  ion  peraogtutJam.  I*.^ 
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(Kternds,  ioaglit  Hie  wunnt  of  tfaeir  jnstifiestios  in  the  worki  of 
mortifying  the  fle&,  of  benerolouje,  doiiatiiKis  to  the  ohturh,  io  the 
frequent  nw  of  the  ncmneata ;  another  claaa,  coDnBting  of  persons 
of  deeper  fiseling,  looked  within,  and  would  attain  to  this  afBorsnce  by 
witehing  ihe  frameB  of  their  own  mind,  and  thus,  depending  for  their 
joy  and  their  oonfidenee  on  the  changeful  etatra  of  feelmga  oftentimes 
grounded  in  human  weakneas,  they  not  eeldom  aoof^t,  by  sapematanil 
means,  by  vinons,  by  speetal  ftnd  extraordinuT*  refela&ons,  to  obtain 
Ibr  tbemselTes  the  aasraanoe  they  were  in  quest  trf ;  eamly  &Uing  a 
prey  to  bnatidam  or  to  abstdute  despair,  whereby  many,  especially  of 
those  who  were  beginners  in  the  B{nritaal  life,  would  be  led,  after 
seemg  the  fmitleaeness  of  &eir  e&rts,  to  give  thenuelres  up  again 
wfatdlv  to  the  vorid.  Hie  experienced  spiritual  guides  of  these  centi^ 
lies  often  speak  of  these  several  dangers,  aod  seek  to  guard  men 
agunstthem.  Tboa,  forexaBmle,  Riduod a  8.  Victore  warns againsfc 
(piritnal  pride,  aguost  wo^^toliness,  as  well  as  against  moral  d»- 
ipondeney.  In  reference  to  the  fiist  he  says  :  "  We  know  thtt  tluiw 
good  works  whidi  noDrish  the  oAvn  Tirtues,  almost  always  nBdennina 
houUty.  31ie  works  of  abstinenoeaud  of  patienee,  which  excite  the 
mnderof  mankind,  an  wont  to  render  those  who  perfonn  them  proud 
isBteadof  hamUe."'  In  refnenee to.tlie  seoond  he  says:  "Whentiw 
■ml,  iMoh  has  onoe  despmred  of  Hi  aalrationtand  is  wholly  deserted 
of  the  Holy  Spait,  fieb  fbot  it  has  no  power  to  resist  firmly-rooted 
babita,  Mr  to  resbrauv  itself  fhxn  the  mu  iriiioh  oleaves  io  it,  it  is  very 
uA  to  ezeow  itself,  and  to  cast  fte  bkme  uprai  its  M^er.  Men  say, 
Emytiimgisuattumoatas  Itlisa  bewiforetHrdained,  Who  can  resist 
tlte  win  of  Q«d  t  Can  we  create  our  own  merits  onrselTes  ?  In 
kvdi,  Mthing  depends  en  o«r  own  willing  or  our  own  mniung,  but 
•ftfjUuBg  •BBOa  m  diiiDe  raerey.-  Why,  Hm,  does  be  not  bare 
tnerey  on  na  f  Why.does  not  be  who  works  all  in  lUl,  according  to  his 
«iO,  woric  in  as  what  is  well-pleaung  to  himself?"* 

By  Biding  their  subjective  feelioge  the  groond  of  their  assurance, 
■SB  were  the  more  tionbled  by  thoee  internal  experienoes  which  tboee, 
Ho  find  not  thrir  home  in  the  present  worid,  bnt  labor  after  a  secret 
drriae  life,  must  at  all  times  bare ;  —  that  interchange  in  the  life  <^ 
the  soul  between  lirirt  aiKldarkness,aliv^feelingof  grace  and  iowari 
deaoUtion.  The  lives  of  the  ptons  men  of  this  pwiod,  and  of  the  mys- 
tics, are  fhll  of  these  exp«iences.>  Kchard  a  Sancto  Viotore  calls 
this  "  Qte  neceasaiy  darkness,  the  necessary  viciasitade,  of  ttus  present 
Mribly  life,  where  it  cannot  always  be  day,  as  it  is  in  Iwaven,  bnt  the 
son  rises  and  sets."  *    - 


DiitiiKt  c  sxrii,  dtes  the  iniuaraof  a    nnllnm  corTOipetnam  disn  hie  ubM,  quia 
ptiiKX  who,  upon   Bvery   exhoitfttioii  to    lumen  coeli  umiper  p  .-•-  — 
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The  heaTily-oppresBed  spirifs  often  felt  ftemselTea  reCered  tshft 
^  from  Heaven,  when  the  deep,  doll  pun  of  the  eool,  thirsting  afior 
Hie  fountun  cf  ita  life  and  longing  after  ita  home,  conld  find  vent  in 
tears,  that  "  donnm  lachrymamm"  of  which  ao  nnich  is  sud  in  the 
teetimomes  concerning  the  internal  life  of  this  period.  There  was  no 
want  of  important  vcuaea  which  expressed  themselves  emphatically 
against  tiiat  extemalisaticm  of  reHj^on  in  isolated  good  works,  and 
which  p(»nted  those,  whose  minds  were  solely  directed  to  things  ontward 
and  indiridnal,  to  that  which  is  reqvdred  in  order  to  true  f»et;.  In  a 
sermon  on  Luke  11:  41,  pope  Innocent  the  'RaiA  eztob  above  aQ 
other  good  works,  Uiat  of  ums^ving.  He  my» :  "  Almsgiving  is 
more  than  fasting ;  since  what  the  man  demes  to  himself  he  ^ves  to 
others.  It  is  more  than  prayer,  beoanee  it  is  better  to  praj  inlh 
deeds  than  with  words."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  guards 
agunst  a  misapprehenuon  of  those  w<»ds  of  Christ  which  he  took  for 
hu  text,  by  the  remark :  "  Bat  if  tite  power  of  almsgiving  is  so  great, 
men  may  do  what  they  please,  prorided  only  they  diligendy  bestow 
alms,  secure  in  their  reliance  on  uiose  words  of  oar  Lnd.  WiH,  Aea, 
all  things  be  pore  to  them  that  ^ve  afans,  even  to  dmnkards,  to  adnt 
terers,  to  marderere,  and  to  those  who  are  stained  with  all  the  otiwr 
pdlntitais  of  crime  ?  May  they,  then,  securely  abandon  themselves  to 
all  their  pleasnres,  because  ama  suffice  to  redeem  diem  from  all  sins  t 
Parfomit;  ance,  as  holywrit  declare8,Lev.xv,vhateveri8  tooehed 
by  the  nncJeao,  becomes  nnclean.  God  looks  rather  npoiT  hou  « 
oing  is  done  than  upon  what  is  done."  >  And  he  cjaotes,  in  oppomtaoB 
to  tUs  false  view  of  alms,  the  words  of  the  ^toetle  Paul :  "  Thtn^  I 
bestow  aJl  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,"  eto. 
True  almsgiving  proceeds,  then,  from  love  unfMgned.  He  raises  the 
objectioQ :  "  But  I  am  poor ;  I  hare  no  bread,  no  dothtng,  no  abas  to 
bestow ;  nothing  that  I  can  give  to  others."  And  he  answers :  *'  But 
recollect  that  with  God  the  good  will  suffioeth,  iriiere  the  opportautf 
is  wanting,"  And :  "  God  regards,  in  the  g^  not  so  mucn  its  mag- 
mtade  as  tiie  measure  of  pety  in  the  act  of  bestowing  it." '  Kehop 
Hildebert  of  Mans  wrote  to  a  certun  count  of  Angers,  who  was  about 
starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  di  Compostella,'  "  We  deny  not 
(hat  this  is  a  good  thing,  bat  he  into  undertakes  a  calling  is  obligated 
to  obedience.  And  he  sins,  if  he  £>isake  it  without  being  called  to 
someUting  greater  and  more  usefol.  Wherefore,  kmk  fonrard  to  thy 
peat  gdlt,  thou  who  preferrest  that  which  is  not  neoBssary,  to  m 
necessary;  repose,  to  actirity  in  thy  calling.  Among  the  talenla  whid 
the  Master  of  the  house  gave  to  his  servanls  to  adnuniater,  no  teaoher 
nor  passage  of  tite  Holy  Scriptures  mentions  roring  about  in  the  worid. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  sud,  the  man  is  bound  by  a  vow ;  reooUeot  that 


1  tcmTiW-  quid  fl>t,qiumaaid  aiiqao  modofii 

luH.,  .,Mwu>..-  ...  -...A  aamas,  haa  tem-  el«emM;iiA,  c  iu,  C  SOI. 

ponuil*klilitiidin«a  necourioiiutinemu.  '  Nee  Um  UleDdlt  in  nlQDen  <fn 

In  codo  din  ilDe  nocle.    Dc  aUtu  inleiio-  tem,  qoam  daTotioneio  in  opera,  p 

ri«  baniiiU  Tract  i,  p.  i,  e.  xxvii.  inui«  ex  qnanlo,  qnui  qr~' — 

■  Dmu  Magit  utendic  modom  in  facto,  *  Kd.  st. 
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thou  but  bound  ih^tdf  by  thy  tow,  but  Qod.  has  baand  Uiee  by  Itia 
dotiefl  of  tby  caJIing."  And  be  l&en  goes  on  to  esplun  more  at  large 
bow,  with  self-renonoiation,  he  ou^t  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  ruler, 
govern  biniBelf  by  tiie  laws,  his  sabordinatea  with  love ;'  not  stroll 
about  to  the  chorcbeg  of  th«  sunts,  bat  bear  within  him  &e  lively  re- 
roembrance  of  their  virtues."'  Conceming  pilgrimagea,  Baymund 
Loll,  in  hia  work  on  Contemplation,  ezpreases  himself  as  follows :  he 
first  compares  the  procession  of  the  pilgmna  with  the  entry  of  Ghriat 
into  Jerusalem,' — the  pilgrims  ri(Ung  at  their  ease,  living  comfort- 
ably, and  bearing  the  cross  only  on  tlieir  cloaks ;  be  contrasts  what 
Christ  HA  to  seek  men,  with  what  they  do  to  seek  him :  "  We  aee  the 
plgriniB  travelUDg  away  into  distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  whilst  thoa 
art  so  near  that  every  man,  if  be  would,  might  find  thee  in  bis  own 
house  and  chamber.  Why  are  multitudes  so  ignorant  as  to  travel 
away  into  dietant  lands  to  aeek  thee,  carrying  evil  eforits  with  tbem,  if 
they  depart  laden  with  rin  ?  The  pilgrims  are  so  deceived  by  false 
men,  whom  they  meet  in  tavema  and  churches,  tiiat  many  of  tbem, 
when  they  return  home,  show  tiiemselves  to  be  far  worse  than  they 
were  when  &ey  set  oat  on  their  pilgrimage.  He  who  would  find  tfaee, 
0  Lord,  let  him  go  forth  to  seek  &ee  in  lore,  loyalty,  devotion,  faith, 
hope,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  for  in  every  place  where  these  are, 
there  art  tboa.  Blessed,  then,  are  all  they  who  seek  thee  in  aueb 
tiunn.  IThe  things  which  a  man  would  find,  be  should  seek  earnestly ; 
■nd  he  must  seek  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found.  If,  then, 
the  inlgrims  would  find  thee,  they  must  carefiilly  seek  thee ;  acA 
Utey  must  not  seek  tfaee  in  the  imagea  and  paintings  of  churches,  bnt 
in  the  hearts  (^  holy  men,  in  wBch  thou  dwelleat  day  and  night. 
The  mode  and  tiie  way  to  find  thee  stands  within  the  power  of  man ; 
tat  to  remember  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  honor,  to  serve  thee ;  to  think 
of  thine  exalted  dignity  and  on  our  own  great  wants, — this  is  the  occaoon 
and  the  way  to  find  thee,  if  we  seek  thee.  Ofton  have  I  sought  tiiee 
on  the  cross,  and  my  bodily  eyes  have  not  been  able  to  find  thee, 
tlthou^  they  have  found  thine  image  there,  and  a  representation  of 
flty  death.  And  when  I  oould  not  find  thee  witii  my  bodily  eyes,  I 
have  sought  tiiee  with  the  eye  of  my  aoul ;  and,  thinking  on  thee,  my 
■end  found  thee  ;  and  when  it  found  thee,  my  heart  began  immedi- 
ately to  warm  with  the  glow  of  love,  my  eyes  to  weep,  my  month 
to  praise  thee.  How  little  profits  it  the  pilgnms  to  roam  throng  the 
world  in  quest  of  tiiee,  if,  when  they  have  come  back  from  their  pil- 
grimage, they  return  agun  to  sin  and  folly."  Bishop  William  of  Paris, 
another  distinguished  man  among  the  scholastic  theolo^ans  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  says,  in  one  of  bis  sermons  :  ^'  The  true  pilgrimage  is 
this,  —  to  travel,  by  penitence,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  i»l- 
grimage  is  more  glorious  than  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  othera 
are  performed  for  tbe  sake  of  this ;  and,  where  tins  is  wanting,  tiie 
others  are  useless."     Ihe  same  bishop  remarks,  in  another  sermon: 

'TcipniinlwbiiSikmonsabjectiMrege.    ted  drcmnferre  m«nori>iQ  virtntanL 
'  fitc  eircwiuuri  par  neiaoriw  lapidmn,       *  Cap.  cxiii,  f.  ssa. 
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"  lEbey  preseDt  tiieir  bodies,  not  u  a  Uring  bat  as  a  dead  gacrifiMj 
who  uj,  I  will  cmae  myself  to  be  buried  and  reatvn,  after  mj.  death, 
in  this  or  that  order,  while  tiie;  continue  to  live  on  in  their  nna." 
Tbe  abbot  Bernard  of  Tiron,'  aud  to  the  monka  assembled  aHntod  his 
d^fing  bed :  "All  virtue,  beudee  love,  is  perishable ;  in  this,  ccnisists 
the  essence  of  all  God's  commandments  ;  b;  this  alone,  tiie  disciples  of 
Chriet  are  diatingniahed  &om  tiie  serrants  of  antichrist  B;  this  akne, 
will  men  recognise  them  as  Christ's  disciples,  not  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  observed  snpentitioits  ordioanMS ;  these  promoted  sin  br  more 
tiian  edification."  He  lamented  that  he  had  been  so  long  a  slave  to 
such  outward  ordinances,  and  had  liud  euoh  a  yoke  upon  others.^ 

Many  bright  tegtunonies  of  tioa  Christian  e[nrit,  ^t  pointed  away 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  we  find  in  the  works  of  lUymond  Lull. 
We  will  dte  a  few  of  them.  "  Ihe  figure  of  the  h<dy  croas,"  aays  he, 
**  laments  over  those  hypocrites  who  idmnlate  the  poverty  and  suBerinx 
lepresented  by  it,  wilji  a  view  to  appear  as  saints  to  the  people,  and 
who  are  unwilling  to  follow  after  it  by  the  perfbrmanee  of  real  good 
works.*  We  see  the  holy  cross  honored  with  gold,  silver,  pretnoas 
•tones,  ulks,  ud  pdntings  of  various  colon ;  bat  we  see  it  li^e  hout- 
tatd  by  love,  tears,  contrition,  devotion,  and  holy  tfaou^ts  i  and  yet 
the  wooden  cross,  before  which  a  siimer  weepe,  receives  more  honor 
than  the  cross  of  gold,  befiire  which  a  sinner  stands  thinking  of  the 
Vanities  of  the  wond.*  The  image  of  the  crucified  Christ  is  found 
much  rather  in  men  who  imitate  him  in  their  duly  walk,  than  in  a 
OTucifix  made  of  wood."'  All  the  Christian  virtues  he  represents  aa 
signs  of  that  constitation  of  soul  wiuch  is  requiedte  in  order  to  aalvar 
ma  ;*  "  but  from  these  signs,"  says  he,  "it  is  still  impossible  to  know 
whetiier  one  is  in  the  way  of  salvation,  beoanse  that  which  shows  itself 
in  outward  iq>pearance  is  no  oertam  ezwesBuxt  (tf  the  dispontitHi  with- 
in, on  which  done  everything  depends.  For  those  persons  who  East,  ^ve 
alms,  and  speak  words  of  humility,  olotiie  themselves  in  rags,  and  sob- 
ject  thetoselves  to  many  self-denials,mayyet,  with  all  tjiis,  unite  a  false 
bent  of  the  inwud  temper.'  And  others  may  eat  and  sleep  well,  and 
wear  comfortable  garments,  who  do  this  with  a  good  intention,  and  to 
avoid  making  a  parade  of  their  pety."  '  "  The  poor  man,  when  he 
gives  a  small  morsel  of  bread,  in  true  pe^  and  contritioa,  to  aiwther 
poor  man,  is  more  benefited  than  the  rich  man,  who  gives  the  pooi 
bread  and  meat  from  vanity  and  in  a  &lae  intention."'     "A   small 

>  8«e  ibtm,  p.  ttfl- 

'  In  hoc  Kilo  cognoKent  he ,  ^ 

Cbrisii  ridi  dUdpnli, non li  tnpenititioM-  , ^—r 

nn  alM«tTH(iTei  (ndbioniuii  wctilaiitii,  undo  TanitalM  higni  mondi 

Md  a  dltectioMm  ad  inricam  habociitii.        *  Qaoauun    fi^nn,  qtum  ndemna    in 

Coacarniag  tha  former  he  mjt,  qnibns  dob  enioe,  eat  picttm  m  ligno,  wd  beitns  t^Igi- 

parro  tempora  ipae  nd]JaeaaTain,  qnuqiie  oaw  eM  iUiiM  ipedel,  eqjns  eat  na  glorjoa* 

•liii  per  nonnaUa  aoiiomm  cnnkola  m-  hamanilM.    Ubw  ooatempIaliaDk,  toL  ii, 

(Unter    tcreadaa    inipaaaeiam.     Acta  S.  Diitinet  i3,  e.  cxxiii,  t  i,  1.  ISO. 

Uens.  April,  t.  ii,  f.  349.  *  Omnsi  TirtatM  ligna  et  iig:Tdllc«tit>nea 

*  Conqaeritnr,  qaia  ipai  earn  in  te  fln-  et  demonatTatkinaa  latralioiiia. 
gnnt,  nt  videaDtoi  a  gcncibni  in  limilitndi-        '  Poutmt  habere  in  iitie  Tebni  fhlnain  «( 

nem  bonomm  hominnm,  et  nolnnt  Ipunt  ioordinatam  intentia&eni. 
tmitari  bdendo  Tan <Bie opsa.  ■  L.&  CMl.  *  L.c  f.  IM. 
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paeee  rf  moDsj,  which  &e  poor  man  £jres  out  of  love  to  God,  a  more 
tiiin  a  large  aom  which  ttie  rich  man  bestcwa  io  such  intention ;  and 
the  rich  man  is  more  acceptable  before  God  when,  from  love  to  God, 
he  is  humble,  aimple,  and  courteous,  than  the  poor  man  who,  from  lore 
to  God,  is  the  same."'  Prayer,  he  describes  as  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  "  It  is  ordtuned  of  God  as  the  ladder,  by  which  man  mounts 
from  this  daii:  place  to  the  eternal  glory.  As  often  as  man  begins  to 
pray,  wh^  praising  and  loving  God,  tesUfying  of  his  Boodneas  and 
aclmowledging  his  own  wretchedness,  so  often  be  begms  to  mount 
upward  to  God.  Prayer  converts  Uie  proud  man  into  an  humble  one, 
the  disdainful  man  mto  a  ample  and  courteous  one."*  "A  man  bet- 
ter defends  himself  against  temptation  with  prayer  than  with  fasting."' 
"  Devotion  m  prayer  is  so  good  a  thing,  that  the  prayer  of  uneducated 
men  or  women,  who  pray  in  rude  language,  but  witii  great  devotdoo, 
is  far  more  acceptable  than  the  prayer  of  the  great  and  learned,  ana 
of  prelates,  who  pray  with  fine  words  but  without  devotion ;  since  they 
have  their  hearts  and  their  imag^ations  set  on  other  thin^,  quite  at 
variance  withUioee  denoted  by  their  words."*  He  called  that  accept- 
able prayer  to  God,  which  lums  at  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
hnmihty,  wisdom,  love.  "  But  many,"  says  he,  "  pray  daily  for  the 
glory  of  pantdise,  and  yet  in  their  hearts  love  the  joys  of  this  world 
more  tiian  the  glory  they  pray  for ;  and  as  they  love  tiie  goods  of  this 
world  more  than  those  of  the  other,  they  are  not  worthy  of  attaimng  to 
Uie  celestial  goods."'  He  distbguishes  three  kinds  of  prayer, — 
prayer  in  words  (the  oratw  aentuaUt) ;  the  internal  prayer  of  the 
spirit  (oratio  inUUeetualia),  and  that  embracing  the  whole  life.  "  He 
who  is  just,  compaaeionate,  humble,  patient,  prays,  althon^  he  is  not 
oonBtnonsly  thinking  of  God.  To  this  act  belong  all  works  which  pious 
men  perform.  Whatsoever  such  a  person  may  do,  whether  be  eat,  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  buy  or  sell,  dig  or  plough,  he  prays  to  God  and 
praises  God."*  The  temper  which  should  be  the  soul  of  the  Christian 
me,  he  represents  as  love,  concerning  whose  holy  fervor  he  could 
testify  more  fully  than  any  other  individual.  "  As  the  needle,"  says 
he,  "  when  toatdied  by  the  magnet,  prants  naturally  to  the  north,  so 
must  thy  servant  turn  thither  to  love  and  praise  God  his  Lord,  and  to 
serve  hun ;  once  fitnn  love  to  him  the  Lord  has  been  willmg  to  endoro 
heavy  pains  and  sufferings  in  this  world."' 

Amoig  his  8[nrited  aphorisms  we  find  the  fcdlowing,  wluch  belong 
here.  "  He  who  bestows  on  his  friend  his  love,  bestows  on  him  more 
ttian  if  he  gave  him  treasures  of  gold  ;  he  who  ^ves  God,  eon  tnve 
nothing  more,"'  (alluding  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  John,  that  Qod 

'!>.&£  IS!.  *  L.  c.  r.  IS5.  tenMooem,  dnm  lit  ttctA  a  migncie,  iu 

*  HoDMi  meliui  se  defbndit  \  teotatlone  oportet,  qnod  tani  (ervos  bb  rertat  ad 
cnin  oTvliaae  qoam  cnm  jqjanio.  Do  cen-  unudam  et  laoduidaii)  vnan  DominnBi 
Ma  nominlbna  Dei,  c  ii,  t  vi,  f.  S3.  Denm,  et  ad  Mniendiun  el,  qaooUm  pro 

*  De  contemplatione  Dei,  toI.  ii ,  L  HI,  luo  amara  voluiE  in  hoe  mando  iusdnan 
Din.  39,  c  ec,  f.  «9S.         *  L.  c  f.  49S.  graTea  di>loiei  st  graTci  pauionea.     I>« 

'La  vol.  lii,  1.  t,  DiiL  40,  c.  cccxt,  t  x,    oontemplatioiie  Dei,  tdI.  11,  1.  ill,  DitL  97, 


t  S39.  c  cxxx,  t  iz,  r.  S96. 

"■"  d»ep-       ■  Qui  d  ■  ■ 


m  TertltoT  ad  lep-       *  Qai  dat  bonnm  w 
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is  love.)  With  iiiis  saying,  we  may  compare  vhat  lU^ard  a  Sascta 
Victore  remarks,  on  Uie  other  band,  conc«rtuog  tiiose  who  sow  eonten- 
iions.  "  He  treats  joa  in  a  godless  manner,  who  robs  70a  of  your 
money ;  bat  how  is  it  with  him  who  deprives  you  of  love  i  Does  he 
treat  you  cruelly  who  robs  you  of  yonr  garment?  how  much  more,  titen, 
he  who  deprives  you  of  love.  For  if  it  is  cruel  to  rob  a  man  of  his  out- 
ward and  perishable  goods,  it  must  be  stil]  more  so  to  depnve  him  of 
the  internal,  ever-abiding  goods ;  for  charity  never  ceaeeB.  Of  a 
truth,  whoever  deprives  a  man  of  love,  deprives  him  also  of  God,  for 
God  is  love."*  AgiJn,  says Raymuud  Lull:  "  He  who  loves  not, Hvea 
not."s  "The  spirit  longs  afler  nothing  as  H  does  after  God.  No  gold 
is  worth  BO  much  as  a  sigh  of  holy  longing.  The  more  of  this  lon^g 
one  has,  the  more  of  life  he  has.  The  want  of  this  l(»iging  is  death. 
Have  this  lon^g,  and  thou  ahalt  live.  He  is  not  poor  who  poesesaea 
this;  unhappy  the  man  who  lives  without  it."*  "Were  there  no  sin," 
says  he,  "  aJl  temporal  goods  would  be  held  in  common  by  all."  The 
activity  of  love  in  alma^ring,  he  considered  as  that  whereby  all  those 
distinctions  which  had  proceeded  from  ain,  were  to  be  again  done 
ftway.« 

AlAough  an  enthuoastio  adnurer  of  monasticism,  yet  Raymnnd 
Lull  objected  to  an  excesuve  asceticism,  or  one  that  (foes  not  spring 
out  of  the  temper  of  lore ;  and  places  the  love  that  unites  together 
the  practical  and  contemplative  life,  and  is  active  in  promoting  Uie  sal- 
vation of  others,  above  everything  else.  "  The  body  which  has  been 
too  much  mortified,"  says  he,  "is  suited  for  n«ther  the  active  nor  the 
contemplative  life.  Thou  wilt  be  a  murderer,  if  thou  destiD/est  thy- 
self slowly,  as  much  as  if  tiiou  doest  it  at  once.  God  does  not  bestow 
earthly  blessings  on  men  fat  noUiiug ;  as  thou  must  eat  in  order  to 
Kve,  so  thou  must  not  &at  in  order  to  die.  Hypocrisy  steals  upon  those 
who  impose  on  themselves  excessive  mortification."'  "No  hcnmt 
does  so  much  good  as  a  good  preacher,  who  has  the  contemplative  lifa 
in  himself,  and  shows  the  practical  in  his  preaching.  Setter  is  a  Gfs 
Spent  in  instructing  others,  than  one  spent  m  fasting."* 

In  hig  great  vo%  concemiog  Contemplation  in  C^,  Raymnad  Loll 
exhibits,  in  all  the  ranks  and  profbSBions  of  Chratendom,  the  contrast 
between  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be,^  and  pcnnts  away 

li  dant  omne  aanm  ;  Mt  Ogta%  commnnil  boni.    Pror.  monL 

Stett  phu  dare.    Ds  c  lix,  i.  vi,  f.  I  IS. 

u,    c.  xxxl,    t  vi,  *  Praveri).  moral.  c.lziz,f.  119. 

t  19.  *  IfuUiu  eremita  fadt  taatam  bonam, 

'  Dfl  eraditkme  inleiiorii  hominii,  p.  i,  ncnt  bonm  preedicalor,  qni  babet  TitMa 

L  iil,  c  Iv,  f.  107.  contemplatiTaiD  in  ■«  ipM  M  Kiivam  in 

*  Qui  noo amat, non tEWc  Liberprover-  praedicando.  Vita  Mt  tndior  p«r  dociri- 
iHonini,  c  xvii,  L  vi,  t.  10.  nan,  qoam  per  jqioniiun.    L.  c  p  iii,  c  U, 

■  Qai  ploa  deeidgrat,  plm  aciC  de  TivBm  f.  110. 

^Tatio  desiderii  eit  mori.    Deiidera  «t  '  Ai  iLia  woA  will  be  acceaiible  to  bat 

riTca.  Nod  eat  paapsr,  qiii  desiderat.  Tris-  few  of  ntj  readers,  I  have  thought  it  might 

Ua  vivit,  qni  non  deiidentL    Ds  centam  be  agreeable  to  them  if  I  eboald  quota  a 

nominibiis  Del,  c.  xc,  Lib.  Fravertuonim,  few  patiagei  from  Rajinaad  Loll  on  iliit 

)).  i,  t  vi,  f.  as.  point    He   ipeaka  eanieitly  igainat   tba 

*  Si  peccatnm  Don  ettet,  omnia  tempo-  manner  in  which  princ«a,  abuin^  tbeir 
Mlia  bona  uunt  commnnuL    BlMmoajna  power,  acted  in  rontradictioo  tu  (heir  hi^ 
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"from  Ae  coTTnption  of  sll,  to  ChriBt.  WhSe  lie  thm  treftta  of  prinees 
■nd  Dobles,  and  complains  that  so  access  is  to  be  found  to  them,  wboD 
it  is  needed  in  reference  to  the  matters  for  which  they  ore  placed  orei 
othen, — -"for  the  gates  of  the  palaces  are  shnt,  and  t}ie  porters  threaten 
Aon  who  wodld  enter  them ;  he  thereupon  betakes  himself  to  God 
and  SB^"  Praised  then,  be  thoa,that  the  case  is  not  so  with  thee, — for 
as  ofken  ai  iKn  would  see  thee,  contemplate  thee,  address  thee,  he  can 
d^  BO,  ami  the  door  is  never  shut,"! 

We  will  quote  in  addition  a  few  tlungs  from  the  sajings  of  the  ¥nik- 
amaa,  Ae^diua  of  Assisi,  a  friend  of  Francis  <^  A^si,  as  t438timoniM 
of  the  internal  ChriB^an  ^e,  the  internal  GhriBtian  experience,  of  tbeee 
times :  "  One  grace  draws  after  it  another,  and  one  crime  draws  after 
it  aaother.*'*  *'  Grace  cannot  bear  to  be  praised,  nor  crime  to  be 
des]»3ed.  Pniity  of  heart  ie«i  God,  devotion  en^oyt  him,  While  a 
man  lives,  he  must  not  despair  of  God's  mercy ;  for  tiiere  is  no  tree 
80  distorted  that  human  art  cannot  make  it  strai^t  again ;  —  a/orttort, 
fliere  is  no  person  in  the  world  whose  sins  are  so  grievous  that  God 
cannot  adorn  him  with  grace  and  virtues.  All  love  of  the  creature  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  kive  of  the  Creator.  Only  through  ho- 
nuli^  can  man  attam  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  ^le  paUi  upward 
}>egaa  downward.'  It  is  better  to  suffer  a  heavy  wrong,  without  mur- 
muring, out  of  love  to  God,  than  to  feed  daily  a  hundred  poor,  and  to 
&at  many  days  for  into  the  night.  What  does  it  profit  a  man  to 
des)Hse  lumaelf  and  to  mortify  his  body  with  fasting,  prayer,  vigils,  and 
■elf-Bcourgjng,  if  he  is  not  able  to  endure  a  wrong  &om  lus  neighbor, 
which  would  bring  him  greater  reward  than  all  the  mortifications  he 
imposes  on  himself?  Should  the  Lord  rain  stones  from  heaven,  they 
would  not  barm  us,  if  we  were  what  we  ought  to  be.  If  a  man  were 
what  be  ought  to  be,  evil  would  for  him  transform  itself  into  good;  for 
all  great  good,  and  all  great  ovil,  are  within  the  man,  where  none  can 
see  them.  It  is  a  great  virtue  to  conquer  one's  self;  if  thou  Gonqner> 
est  thyself  tiiou  wilt  conquer  all  tiiine  enecues.  Every  man  has  just  eo 
much  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  he  performs  good  deeds."  When 
Ae^dius  came  in  contact  with  persons  who  dreaded  undertaking  any 
good  thing,  for  fear  that  vamty  might  mix  in  and  spoil  the  whole,  sud 

vSSag,  at  Uncsnt  pM«m  In  t«m  et  nt  gen-  cnpiditjr,  the  anibition,  uid  th«  igporance 

bE>  »ee*ire  poasint  ire  per  viu   el  aecnre  of  phgtaiata  (qow  operantar  in  infinDii 

— nere  in  loii  domitm.    He  un  of  them,  plua  cmmaliier,  qiuai  eena  eeiontu,  ideo 

qood  totom  mDndiun  teneuti  in  bello  et  plorei  homine*  (wddontai  qoun  uinonrar 

kborc.      And  be  expietMe  hi*  mrprue,  a  medicU),  he  recommenda,  u  the   best 

qood lam  pooH homiiM*  ceneantin  labore  pracljceof  medieii»a,tbattbep«tiantHhould 

■M  gentei,  qnot  iDnt  in  hoc  m^ndo.    He  imdj  Ui  own  caM,  find  ont  what  aiti  him, 

•Bj*  that  tbe  m^oritj  of  them  ipii  te  fa-  et  eareat,  no  nlator  rebo*  contiariii  et  li- 

oant  Mrvo*  vilinn  homiDnm.    He  ipeaki  nat  operari  in  ee  cnnun  DaCnrae. 

•f  ibeir  lore  of  tbe  dwK i   he  deecribee  'Igitnr  benedictuaiia,qnuinoacst  iiado 

bow  thej  escmed  tbemmlvea  on  the  plea  t«,  qnonlam  quolieMaaqiiD  homo  relit  vi- 

tkal  diit  ««■  their  nJaaifiaw ,-  and  thni  pre-  dere  le  et  contemplando  ioqtii  tecam,  tan- 

>e»Ji«ig  that  bftnch  pniiaita  thejraToided  per  poleat,  nunqoam  jantioe  tant  clnnsae, 

rin;  aed  non  attendnnt  id  maUn  proctira-  toI.  li,  L  iii,  DliUncL  xzili,  ccsi,  t.iz,fl 

loica,  qao«  relinqunnl  loco  eai  et  qni  lant  847. 

popolo  eical  lnp[  voracei  et  dom  ipil  *e-  '  Gratia  attrafait  gratlam  et  nntlm  ritinm 

— mr  et  m  lecneol,  Inpi  comedant  ovei  trahit  ad  allnd. 

dn  comDUMB^    la  complaining  of  the  '  Via  eimdi  innnin  eet  in  deomuL 
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be,  "  Be  not  witlilield  by  this  from  doing  good.  If  the  InubaiMlnuB, 
when  about  to  scatter  Mb  seed  on  the  earth,  should  eaj  within  himself, 
,  I  will  not  BOW  tluB  year,  for  fear  the  birds  may  come  and  derour  the 
seed,'  he  would  afterwards  find  himself  in  want  of  food  to  supply  his 
wants.  But  if  he  sow,  and  it  should  really  happen  that  some  of  his 
seed  perishes,  yet  the  greatest  portion  will  renuun  to  htm.  So  ia  it 
with  him  who  is  tempted  with  the  love  of  fame  and  fi^ts  azunst  it," 
Speaking  of  the  inexhaostdble  store  of  the  knowledge  of  C^  yet  in 
reserve  for  maa,  he  sud :  "  The  entire  Holy  Scriptures  sprak  to  us  is 
it  were  with  &  lis^nng  tongue,  as  a  mother  talks  to  her  little  child ; 
because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  unable  to  undeistand  her  words,"' 

It  is  true,  the  love  of  the  wonderful  prevuled  very  generaUy,  and 
(he  lives  of  the  sunte,  in  order  io  be  popular  with  the  tnuldtude,  must 
needs  say  a  good  deal  about  their  airacles,i>  But  neither  were  there 
wanting  those  who  combated  this  tendency ;  and  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  onwards,  a  series  of  t^timoniea  might  be  cited  on 
Hie  true  import  and  significance  of  the  miracle,  in  its  relation  to  the 
^vine  life  ;  and  agunst  the  overvaluation  of  the  externally  wonderfii]- 
— thoughts  which  are  not  barely  the  property  of  a  few  enlightened 
individuals  elevated  above  their  times,  but  which  may  be  conndered  as 
expressing  the  common  Chrietian  consciousneas  of  these  centuries.'  The 
monk  Stephen,  who  in  the  twelfth  centary  described  the  life  of  his  master, 
the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obuze,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  pious  and  in- 
fluential activity,  adduces  no  miracle  of  his ;  but  asserts  that,  for  this 
reason,  he  stands  not  inferior  to  that  active  wondei^worker,  Martin  of 
XouTB ;  for,  to  awaken  so  many  men  and  women,  who  were  sunk  in  all 
manner  of  vice,  by  repentance,  to  eternal  life,  was  a  Jar  greater  work 
than  if  he  had  awakened  them  &om  natural  death.*  The  author 
of  Uie  life  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Tiron  says,  in  his  prebce  to  that 
work :  "  If  any,  following  the  pattern  of  Jewish  unbehef,  seek  afler 
miracles,  and  would  estimate  the  character  of  the  saints  solely 
according  to  the  number  of  these,  what  would  he  say  of  Mary,  or  <a 
John  the  Baptist  ?  But  in  the  day  of  judgment  many  who  wrought 
miracles  will  be  rejected,  and  those  alone  atttun  to  salvation  who  have 
striven  after  works  of  righteousness.  We  praise  then  our  faAer  Ber^ 
nard,  not  for  the  reason  Uiat  he  wrought  miracles  (although  these  were 
not  whoUy  wanting),  —  but  we  set  him  forth  as  one  who  meekly, 
hombly,  and  &om  &  heart  followed  in  the  steps  of  our  Lord  Christ."^ 
'*  Visible  miracles,"  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Korbert,  "  may 
properly  excite  the  wonder  of  the  rample  and  ignorant;  bat  tlM 
patient  endurance  and  virtues  of  the  stunts  are  worthy  of  the  ad- 

'Tots  sacra  geriptnn   loqmtnr   notni  * Comp.dMpHMgM«li«>d7dled,p.S0C. 

ttnqiura  bulbatjendo,  sical  outer  tmlbn-  *  After  haring  ipoken  of  the  great  nam- 

tieiu  cam  iilio  sao  parralo,  qai  alitor  aoa  ben  of  aochute  wDmen  conTerted  bf  bim, 

potest  imolligcrs  verba  ejag.    Acta  Sanct.  hesan:  Qai  eig«  de  talilHU  poenltentias 

Uens.  April,  t.  iii,  f,  SST,  seqq.  remetUa  e(  ptaavenientil  gratiae  dono  cal- 

'  Quod  mutirne  nanc  exigitor  ab  his,  tas  attjiu  mimdiifiiiiaa   Chtiuo   apomai 

qniBanclorom  vitas  d««criberevolnat.  The  exhibnit,  non  dointo  nuyoiii  hoc  fuiue  vir- 

preface  to  ths  liTe  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  tatis,  qoam  (i  eaa  eoipoie  mortnaa  soad- 

a  SancL  Meiu.  Apiil,  t.  ii,  f.  SI3. 
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ndrafiDo,  and  of  the  imitation,  of  tkae  who  would  be  Boldieia  of 
Christ." ' 

From  the  time  of  thia  new  excitement  of  tiio  roli^ous  life  in  the 
begjmiing  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  wont  of  preaching  in  the  native 
Uogoagea  of  the  different  countries  became  deeply  felt,  and  the 
more  complete  formation  of  these  languages  was  brought  about  at  the 
time  Most  convenient  to  meet  this  want ;  as  the  German  language  had 
already  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  sacred  poetry."  It  is 
my  evident  how  feirently  the  people  greeted  tiiose  eccleaiastios  and 
DKmka  who  travelled  abont  as  preachers  of  repentance ;  and  it  waa 
the  same  state  of  feeling,  moreover,  that  procured  such  a  rush  of 
heareiB  for  those  wlio  used  their  influence  with  tiie  people  in  combating 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  difi'ttsieg  heretical  principles.  The 
church  would  be  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  interest  of  self-preservar 
tioB,  to  bestow  more  attention  on  the  management  of  the  predicalorial 
office.  Several  wridngs  appeared,  which  treated  of  &ia  aubjeot. 
We  may  first  mention  here  uie  work  of  the  abbot  Ouibert,  of  Novi- 
gentom,  on  the  right  method  of  preaching.^  He  declared  it  to  bo 
the  general  duty  of  Christiana,  and  not  confined  solely  to  bishopa  and 
abbots  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  life  in  others, 
aecon^g  (o  the  proportion  of  each  man's  knowledge  and  ^fts.  "  Sup- 
pose one  be  neither  a  bishop  nor  an  abbot,  still,  he  ia  a  Christian.  If 
lie  would  Hve  a  Christian  life,  he  must  honor  the  Christian  name,  as 
in  lumself  so  also  in  others."  He  requires  of  the  preacher  that  he 
should  have  respect  to  the  wants  of  tbe  simple  and  uneducated  as 
ireQ  as  of  the  better-informed  ;  that  he  should  endeavor  to  umte  depth 
with  lucidity  and  plainness  of  meaning.*  "  Let  the  sermon,"  says  ne, 
"  be  preceded  by  prayer;  so  that  the  soul,  fired  with  divine  love,  may 
otter  forth  what  it  feels  of  God,  with  Rowing  words;  so  that  the 
preacher,  as  he  bums  in  his  own  heart,  may  enldndle  a  flame  also  in 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers."  He  required,  especially,  that  the  aennon 
ehoutd  contun  ethical  matter.  "  The  preaoher  should  treat  concerning 
the  motions  of  the  inner  man.  This  was  a  thing  ao  common  to  tiie 
experience  of  all  men,  that  such  a  sermon  could  be  obscure  to  none. 
Every  man  could  read  in  his  own  heart,  written  as  it  were  in  a  book, 
what  he  heard  s^d  of  the  various  kinds  of  temptation.'  No  sermon 
was  more  usefiil  than  that  which  showed  men  to  themselves,  and  led 
back  those  who,  by  the  <Ustraction  of  outward  things,  had  become 
estranged  from  themselves  to  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts ; 
presenting  them,  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror,  before  their  own 
eyes."'     "  But  aa,  in  describing  a  battle  in  the  fleld,he  who  took  part 


Tlsibilia  mincnla  simplicibns  et  idiotla 
""'"    Banc,  paliei  " 


1  hiH,  qai  od  Christi  mililiam  ae  quod  dicitur,  esse  qneat. 

■cdngant,  adniirandae  auDt  et  imitandae.  *  Praoertiiii  canl  nmuqaisqne  iDtnte- 

Ueia.  Jaa.  t  i,  f.  824.  ipsam  quasi  in   libra  scnptum  sttendu, 

'  Tou  terra  jubilac  in  ClirisU  Isadibiu  qnicqaid  de  diieraii  t«ulaCionibiu  praedi. 

■dam  per  omtilenai  linguae  vi]tgarla,muu-  ciUoru  lingna  retractat. 

me  in  Tenionicis,  qaorum  Un([iu  magii  *  Nulla  enim  praedicatio  lalabrior  mihi 

Sta  eal  coni^inais  canlicia.    See  the  ffoids  videtDr,  quam  ilU,  qnae  hominem  sibimat 

Gt«rliobof}teicli«nbeTg;,qQotedonp.I9S.  oatendat et Torai  extra  a«  apamua  in  ia- 

vol.  IV.                               27  teriorimo  i    -    -  - 
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in  th«  fi^t,  viQ  be  able  to  give  aa  entirely  ditfere&t  aeconnt  of  it  frbn 
one  who  knows  notlung  about  it  except  from  tbe  report  of  othen,  bo 
is  it  with  the  Bmritn^  warfare.  He  whose  own  conscience  bears  wit- 
ness to  Qiat  which  be  expresees  in  words,  will  treat  of  spiritual  conSicta 
with  an  altogether  different  sort  of  antiioiitj,  uid  be  abk  to  point  as 
it  were  with  his  finger  to  all  the  particulars."' 

We  ought  especiallj  to  mention  hero  a  work  abouKding  ia  good 
matter,  and  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  those  times,  in 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Humbert  de  BomaoiB,*  ge«eral  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  endeavored  to  set  forth  to  the  neE^a  of 
tus  order  the  obligation  incumbent  on  them  of  preaching  the  gospel ; 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  this  vocation  ;  and  me  qnsliticatioas  reqvu- 
site  for  the  right  discharge  of  it.*  Of  all  the  spiritual  exercises  in 
which  the  monks  employed  themselves,  he  describes  preaclung  as  the 
most  excellent ;  and  declares  that  whoever  possessed  the  talent  for  it, 
was  bound  to  cultivate  it  most  asuduously.^  It  was  more  than  iH 
fitsting  and  all  mortification  of  the  body ;  for  all  these  bodily  exwcises, 
accor^g  to  1  l^motby  iv,  profit  but  Uttle ;  hut  preaching  eKcted 
much  giwd.  Bendes,  an  indigent  preacher,  truly  eealous  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  had  more  to  suffer  than  all  tiiose  mortifications  could 
amount  to  which  a  man  impoaes  on  himself.  He  cites,  in  c<mfirma- 
t^  of  this,  the  remark  of  a  man  that  had  passed  over  from  the  Cis- 
tercian to  the  Dominican  order,  and  affirmed,  that  he  "  had  had  more 
to  suffer  in  a  few  days,  when  be  itinerated  as  a  preacher,  than  during 
the  whole  time  he  had  spent  in  his  old  order.  Other  monks  buaed 
themselves  witii  works  of  charity  pertaining  to  the  body ;  but  preachii^ 
was  as  much  above  these  as  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body."  He 
refers  to  tiie  words  of  Christ,  Luke  9:  60,"Iiet  the  dead  bury  their  dead, 
but  go  tiiou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  seta  preaching 
above  prayer ;  almve  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  they  are 
not  studied  as  a  help  to  preaching ;  above  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
and  the  litur^cal  acte  of  worship ;  "  for  of  the  Latin  liturgy  the 
luty  underatuid  nothing ;  but  they  can  understand  the  sermon ; 
and  hence,  by  preaching,  (jod  is  glorified  in  a  clearer  and  mora  open 
manner  than  brother  acts  of  worship."'  Furthermore,  he  appeals  to 
the  example  of  Christ :  "  Christ  celebrated  the  mass  but  once ;  heard 
no  confessions  ;  seldom  administered  the  sacraments  ;  did  not  employ 
himself  much  in  the  litur^cal  adoration  of  God  ;  but  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  preaching.     Indeed,  after  he  had  once  com- 

qaodammodo  depictam  ante  &ciem  siuni  Kriberam,  Id  quo  materiun  aamendi  mjua- 

•tatuM.  cnnqae  aennonu  ■cdperet).  See  hii  Tract, 

'  This  tiBct  of  GnibeTt  forma  iha  intro-  l>e  vita  aoa,  lib.  i,  f.  477. 

Auction  to  his  work  on  the  exposition  of  'So  named  from  hit  nadve  toim,  Ro- 

Geneais,  ia  ten  books,  in  which  be  aims  lo  Uang,  in  Burgandj. 

ihow  how  eTerything  in  holj  ScriptnrB  '  Higwork.UoeniditioneBtaedicmlorani, 

maj  be  applied  to  ■  moral  end,  and  lo  in  two  books,  pnblLshed  in  Ihe  twentj'Hfih 

mode  tue  of  for  preaching.    He  wai  {□■  Totume  of  the  Bibliothec*  patmm,  Lugd. 

duDsd  lo  undertake  this  work  bj  a  prior,  '  lib.  i,  c  xx. 

who  heard  a  lermOD  of  liil,  and  reqoested  *  In  praedicatione  intellignnt,  qnM  di. 

Ilim  to  compose  a  work  for  himself,  from  enntar,  et  idco  per  prnedicatiouem  darins 

wtiieh  he  mjghi  learn  how  to  work  eTerr.  et  apertins  laadator  Detu. 
thing  into  matter  for  preaching  (nt  id  aim 
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■unoed  preaching,  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  employment, 
modi  more  than  in  prayer."  He  dwells  on  the  great  effects  which 
MiraODB  might  produce  in  his  own  times;  describes  how  the  mnltitade 
rsB  after  ^em.*  He  lelatea  that  certain  ecclenaatics  had  ^cusaed 
toeether,  before  an  eminent  archbishop,  the  question  what  good  has  been 
e^ted  by  the  multitude  of  sermons  preached  by  tiie  new  order  of 
mmks,  since  rice  and  crime  prevail  in  the  world  to  as  great  a  degree 
■s  ever  ?  Upon  tiiis,  the  archbishop  remarked,  "  As  there  b  still  so 
maeh  vice,  a»d  those  good  men  have  been  the  means  of  extirpating  so 
moeh  by  their  preaching,  what  would  the  case  have  been,  if  such 

nihera  had  never  appeared  ?"'  Humbert  examines  into  the  hin- 
cea  by  which  many  were  prevented  from  preaching,  with  a  view 
of  depriving  those  whom  he  would  urge  to  engage  in  it  of  all  grounds 
rf  ezcnae.  "  Thos,  some,"  he  scud,  "  were  kept  back  by  the  love  of 
Mrtemplative  quiet ;  such  had  the  more  to  answer  for,  in  proportion 
to  the  good  they  m^t  have  done  by  public  activity.  Ouerg  were 
hindonHl  through  dread  of  the  temptations  to  sin."  He  meets  the  case  of 
•neh  bj  saying,  "  It  is  sometimes  better  for  men  to  toil,  even  thou^ 
bj  toifing  they  may  cover  themselves  with  dust,  than  to  st  always 
io  perfect  tidyness  at  home.  Others  deferred  the  work  too  long, 
from  the  dedre  of  attuning  to  a  oertun  degree  of  perfection,  which 
p«riu4»  they  would  never  reach."  '  He  says  to  them ;  "  The  frienda 
aleep,  and  meantime  the  house  is  on  fire  ;  an  enemy  breaks  in,  and 
yet  ttiey  cannot  u'ouse  themselves.  Others  were  deterred  by  dread 
of  the  want  to  which  they  must  expose  themselves  in  preachina 
the  goBpel."  Before  such  he  holda  up  the  poverty  of  Cnrist,  ana 
aska,  "What  preacher,  of  the  i^esent  age,  wodd  have  to  sufier  want 
to  tint  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  find,  at  least  in  populous  cities,  the 
BBcessary  means  for  the  support  of  life  ?  Others  were  intimidate^  by 
die  perveraeness  of  many  of  the  prelates,  who  sought  to  hinder  the 
preMtung  which  it  was  much  more  their  duty  to  encourage ;  as  tho 
■cribes  and  pharisees  bad  done  among  the  Jews,  aai  the  priests 
aKKHig  the  pagans."^  He  calls  upon  the  preacher  to  go  about  every- 
where ;  and  to  labor  wherever  there  was  need  of  it,  "  What  sort  of 
preadiers  are  those  who  would  always  remain  inactive  at  home  ?"''  We 
may  observe  how  the  teal  with  which  the  heretics,  that  appeared  m 
o^^Kisition  to  the  church,  labored  to  propagate  their  doctrines,  served 
to  call  forth  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  He  holds  up  the  example  of  the  former  as 
worthy  of  imitation;  describing  thetr  incessant  activity  in  running 
•boat  to  houses  and  villages,  at  the  hasard  of  their  lives,  for  the  pni- 
poee  of  leading  souls  astray.*  But  at  the  same  time,  he  warns  against 
the  false  zeal  of  an  indiscreet  obtnsiveQeBs,  adviamg  lus  monks  not  to 

>  Inlerdam  Utl  derotto  Tacit  mnltoi  m-  etiam  lui  alii,  qui  hoc  Undabiliter  pOMDnt 

qni  ]H«eilieatorem,  nciil  Tiaam  eit  in  die-  fiuxn,  fndanl  prohibenL 

bna  Doctrii  fraqueuler.    Lib.  i,  c.  i*.  '  Qoalei  ergo  praedintom   lont,  qol 

*Lib.i,c.iL  Kinperqnieacere  Tolant  la  domibni  Tel  in 

■  PacpantiD  nimij  morow  ad  hoc  of-  eaatrii  lais.    L.  c.  c.  Kxi. 

Adam.  •  HMretidcum  peri culo corporis noncw- 

•  Lib.  i,  e.  xtI  (o  xiu :  9aat  mold  pne-  tant  per  dumn  el  xillu  discnrren,  at  pcc- 

yti,  qai  non  totom  Don  pnedicanl,  Md  vertani  animaj.     L.  c  c.  zxsL 
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appear  m  improper  places ;  not  to  hold  fortb,  ae  maDj  did,  at  muleli 
and  fairs ;  since  in  these  places  men  vere  wholly  engroaaed  in  worldly 
affairs,  and  reverence  for  the  divine  word  could  not  ftul  to  sufer  iDJmy  ; 
but  to  choose  befittbg  spots,  as  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogues,  and 
our  Lord  in  the  temple,  or  even  in  the  open  fields,  where  the  attention 
of  men  was  not  liable  to  be  diverted  by  worldly  occupations.* 

He  furthermore  ^vea  many  admonitions  and  warnings  to  preachera 
with  regard  to  the  right  method  of  preaching :  "  Though  die  talent 
for  preaching,"  he  says,  "is  obtained  through  the  special  gift  of  God, 
yet  the  wise  preacher  inll  do  his  own  part  of  the  work,  and  diligently 
study,  in  order  that  he  may  preach  correctly."  But  he  warns  ag^nst 
a  mistake  committed  by  many,  who  were  for  making  a  display  of  their 
own  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  and,  as  the  people  of  Athens  reqaired, 
were  ever  on  the  search  for  something  new  to  say.'  Thus  he  umtes 
in  the  same  censure  which  the  opponent  of  his  order,  Wilham  of  St. 
Amour,  pronounces  ag^nst  the  preachers  of  the  two  mendicant  orders, 
—  that  they  lacked  the  nmplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  aSected  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  as  philoeophera.3  "  But  the  pwd  preacher  "  said  he, 
"  would  aim  rather  at  that  which  might  prove  us^ul,  —  which  tnight 
serve  to  promote  devotion,"  He  declfums  agunst  ezces^ve  pn^xity 
and  frequent  repetdtions  in  sermons,  —  ag^st  those  who  were  for  dis- 
playing their  ingenuity  in  deriving  'the  tiieme  of  their  discourse  from 
a  text  altogether  foreign  from  the  matter  in  hand.*  Such  tricks  would 
rather  excite  derision  than  promote  edifioatdon.'  He  speaks  ag^nsfe 
those  who  looked  more  to  fine  words  than  to  the  thoughts ;  comparing 
them  with  people  who  took  more  pains  to  make  a  display  of  beanlif^ 
dishes,  than  of  good  food  upon  them." 

With  regard  to  the  effecto  produced  by  preaching,  he  saya,^  "  Many 
hear  the  word  of  God  with  great  delight ;  out  it  is  die  same  as  if  they 
were  listening  to  a  beautiful  song.  Others  experience  a  great  effect 
on  their  feelings  for  the  moment ;  but  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  tfaem,  becanae, 
after  the  sermon,  they  become  immediately  cold  agam."  He  applies 
to  them  1  Kings,  19 :  11,  "  The  Lord  was  not  m  the  whirlwind." 
"  Others,"  says  he,  "  are  good  judges  of  preaching,  —  he  hae  spoken 
well  or  badly,  say  they ;  the  sermon  was  too  long,  too  short,  too 
abstruse,  too  trivial,  —  bat  they  never  think  of  applying  what  is  sud 
to  their  own  lives." 

He  takes  particular  notice,  also,  of  the  different  ranks  and  occupa- 
tions of  men,  ani  hints  at  the  kind  of  iuetruction  suited  to  each.     Of 

*  L.  &  c.  XTif.  tiDJn*  nodi  nckmibai  innitmitor,  turn  Mnt 

*  SaDt  qnidam  )H««dk>torM,  qui  enm     reri  ApoatoU,  Md  pMudo. 

Itndenl  nl  praedicaodam,  incerdam  appli-  <  Thiu,  one  who  would  treat  concflra. 

cant  aladintn  ■nntn  drca  labtilia,  volentea  ing  tlie  aHMtla*  Puer  and  PboI,  took  for 

pleclere  et  Cexcre  aabtilia  drea  nova,  mon  bll  Mit  Nambeia  3  :  90. 

AthMiienitiim  rocantea  ad  dioendnm  nora,  *  Solet  aatem  acddera  freqacDtar,  ipuiA 

iotenhiD  ciroa  ■ophiiDUs,  tingnam  uuun  hqjiumodi  thsmata  extranca  nan  pounnt 

v^rienM  magnidcare.    Lib.  i,  c  n.  ■pfi,  nisi  cam  magna  et  incongrua  extor- 

*  De  pericalis  noviMimaram  lemponun,  none  aenlentiae  et  ideo  potius  indaeunt 
I.  c.  p.  71  :  Qnod  Tcri  ApostoU  Don  iitten-  deriaionem  qoaiD  tedtfieationem. 

dnnt  nee  innitanlar  rationiboi  logicia  ant        *  Lib.  i,  c  vi. 
philoioptucia.    Illi  ergo  praedicatorei,  qoi        '  X>.  c  c  xctL 
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ttn  peti,  u  well  as  of  ttt«  poor,  he  atje,  that  the;  seldom  visited  tb.e 
chnrcbes, —  which  were  mosUy  frequented  therefore  b;  persons  of  the 
nuddle  class,— and  hence,  the  opportunity  of  addressing  them  onght 
to  be  Ae  more  carefiillj  unproved.  As  it  was  but  seldom  they  beard 
sermons,  it  was  a  work  of  love  for  the  preacher,  whenever  he  could  find 
tbem  together  and  have  access  to  Aem,  to  address  them  the  word  of 
exhortation,  for  they  greatly  needed  it.i  And  he  exhorts  the  preacher 
to  set  home  upon  tfie  great,  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  infe- 
riors. "The  poor,"  says  he,  "come  seldom  to  church,— seldom  to 
hear  preacUng, —  for  this  reason  they  know  little  about  things  that 
minister  to  salvation ;  and  hence,  if  they  are  ever  found  collected  at 
church,  or  elsewhere,  they  should  be  instructed  in  that  which  it  concerns 
all  Christians  to  know."'  He  instances  the  case  where  numbers  come 
together  in  large  ships,  thus  formshing  an  opportunity  for  any  who  may 
be  disposed  to  preach  to  them.3  The  sensuous  bent  of  devotion  paid 
bat  litde  regard  to  preaching,  and  hence  Humbert  laments  over  the 
case  of  the  poor  women,  who  knew  do  better  than  to  neglect  the 
preached  word ;  busying  themselves,  while  it  was  deliverbg,  either 
nt  repeating  their  prayers,  in  kneeling  before  the  images,  or  in  taking 
die  holy  water.*  When  it  was  seen  that  a  pope,  like  Innocent  the  Third, 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  enormous  pressure  of 
his  a&iis,  &om  the  eealons  preaching  of  the  word,^  — this  fact  wonld 
donbtlses  serve  to  beget  in  many  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  <tf 
fiie  predicatotial  office  in  its'be&ring  on  church  life.  We  hear  this 
pope  himself  lamenting  in  his  sermons  that,  by  iba  great  multitnde  <^ 
tSain  wUch  demanded  his  attention,  he  was  prevented  Gkho  bestowing 
tbe  care  which  he  wished  to  expend  on  the  compoatira  ud  delivery 
rf  Hb  discourses.  Tot  he  was  unwilling  to  remain  wholly  silent  on 
festival  ocoaaons,  though  he  jconld  net  accmnplish  what  he  would  have 
been  ^ad  to  do.'  His  sermons  bear  witness  to  his  earnest  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  practical  Christiani^,  in  opposition  to  a  certam  Bape^ 
stitam  which  reasted  it ;  and  of  t^s,  we  have  already  cited  some 
examples.  He  protested  stron^y,  amongst  other  things,  against  a 
saperstitions  and  excessive  image-worship,  which  he  calls  a  species  of 
idolatry.^  GtHiceming  the  greatest  teacher  of  scientific  theology  of 
his  age,  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  related  that  he  took  the  atmoet  pains 
to  preach  plainly,  in  the  ItaUan  langoage,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
matters  which  would  not  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  by 
irbom  he  was  listened  to  with  great  reveranoe.' 

'  Lib.  ii,  e.  !xx;dH.          *  L.  ti,  c  xxri.  pn«t«r  toUtom  imo  plni  loKto  mollii  M 

'  L.  c.  e.  xd.                  *  L.  e.  c  ci.  magnu  turn  occnpMn*  Dwniia,  at  nallam 

'  Humbert  da  Bomui!*  relMei  thM,  on  >  mioi  iit  otinm  DtiMDm.    0pp.  f.40. 

renain  bijAftitiTal,  hedeliTeredbefbntiie  '  Qaid  eK,  quod  qnidun  inb  prueleztD 

people  a  honiilj,  wriun  hj  Oiwoir  the  pietatii  stobtenm  religionia,  ot  caeters  ta- 

Grau  on  this  featiTal,  and  tranilued  into  eeam,  direnaa  adoiMit  imagine*,  unqnam 

the  Ternacolar  tong;ae.    L.  e.  lib.  i,  e.  fi.  liosal  manahctDm  aliquid  adotare  1    la 

*  S.  i,  Quadrasei :  Saepe  necewltM  im-  Dodkat  tem^i,  i.  ill,  f.  7S. 

pedit.qiK>dieqairitatiIitai,qiiodipa«ninic  *  PraedkatiaMa   naa,  avSba    piaoMol 

expMiri eompelbiT.  Reqnlrit  enim  ndlitM,  I>eo,pra4siM<popiila,iien>raiabat,atnai 

.-.   r_  ii_i_,  * J ■! fumt  inmriiTtli  hnmnnfin — ' — *" " 
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FrtHD  the  middle  of  the  tltirteenth  eentmr  to  the  yen  1272,  m 
wluch  he  died,  the  Fnmdscan  Berthold  held  Hie  fint  nok  u  a 
preacher  of  repentance  in  the  cities  of  Regensbnrg  and  Augittag, 
His  labors  were  extended  from  Bavaria  to  Thuriogia,  and  for  into 
Switzeiiand.  He  was  invited  to  preach  first  in  one  cit;,  and  then  in 
another.  Ko  church  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  multitades  tbat 
came  to  hear  him.  He  often  preached  in  the  open  fields,  where  a 
pulpit  had  been  erected  for  him,  with  more  than  slxt;  thoosmd  people 
assembled  around  him.  He  feariesslj  rebuked  Uie  vices  of  all  nnkg 
of  society,  high  and  low,  rich  aad  poor.  Many  were  converted  under 
his  preaching,  and  freely  confessed  their  sins  to  him.  Among  this 
number  were  women  of  very  immodest  habits  of  fife,  wbo  immei^tely 
abandoned  tiieir  dishonest  calling,  aad  were  married  by  him  to  hu^ 
bands,  after  be  had  cc^ected  &om  the  crowds  that  hung  upon  his  Epe 
the  amount  of  alms  required  for  their  iowrj.  He  was  revered  as  a 
prophet  and  a  worker  of  Duracles.' 

aja  sermons,  coached  in  nervous  and  pathy  Qerman,  hreaOie  a 
genuine  B|Hrit  of  prftotdcal  Christianity,  which,  although  ^ill  enunped 
and  confined  withm  the  narrow  linuts  of  the  church  doctrine,  yet  stood 
forth  in  sealoas  oppoution  to  all  the  superstition  and  outside  Chris- 
tianity which  merely  served  as  a  prop  to  on,  foretokening  the  great 
refbnnatorr  tendency  which  was  destined  to  proceed  forth  at  a  fnton 
dayfrnn  German  monastidBm.^  We  viQ  here  cite  a  few  of  his  aayinga, 
in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Speaking  of  tbe  worth  of  virtue,  he 
says :  "  While  God  Alnugbty  oreated  all  tbuws  for  oar  use,  yet  &eie 
is  «tu  which,  in  value  and  pK£t,  tax  ezoeeds  ul  Uie  rest  And  thwe- 
fbre  you  should  use  all  dihgence  to  m^e  sore  of  this ;  fbr  he  who  is 
without  it,  never  behtdds  God  and  bis  hfAy  angels,  in  their  joys  tutd  in 
their  glory.  And  that  you  may  love  it  as  Jong  as  you  lire,  I  will  name 
it  to  you :  it  is  called  Virtae.  For  the  Almighty  God  ia  all  virtoe ; 
and  he  oreated  men  and  angels  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  we  migbt 
become  partakers  of  his  joys  and  of  his  glory.  By  tiiis  virtue,  Qod 
oreated  angels  and  men ;  and  as  be  himsetf  can  be  nothing  other  than 
absolute  virtne  and  pore  virtue,  so  it  is  his  will  that  angels  and  men 
should  also  be  virtuous.  But  then,"  says  he,  "  virtue  is  something 
other  than  what  the  world  commonly  calls  by  that  name,  applying  it  to 
him  who  can  gracefully  convey  a  message,  carry  a  dish,  or  preaent  a 

deierriuTit,  la  illo  ano  valgul  natalli  foil  wfm  preached  in  tartnl  Otbw  Bwka  efliMi 

proponebat  et  protequebittar  otilia  popnlo,  oonsunti;  declined  compWiaK  wilh  the  i*- 

sabtilicatei  qaaesdonaiD  schaluticBa  dupn-  qosita  oi  the  citiMiu  of  WlnUierthnr,  tlNt 

tationi  reliaqneos.    See  the  dreid^  cited  he  woold  *l>o  come  to  Huaa,  l>«ciwie  Aej 

lift,  c  Tiii,  f  4S.    Mem.  Mart.  1 1, 1.  S74.  refluad  to  io  awaj  ui  impost  which  *>m 

'  See  the  McoanM  in  Wadding't  An-  i^preuire  to  the  poor.    Vid.  Jotjom  Tit- 

ndendet  FrancUkueroitlen*,  t  It,  at  the  adiinuiiCl»o[ucon,f.vi,elieqa~in(lMl1ie- 

Teai  IITS ;    Mid  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  lannu  hiitoriae  HelTriicae.    Tisuri,  1735. 

Swin    Johann  von  Winihenhnr.       The  •  Proferaor  P.  K.  GHeehaber  3  Bamdi. 

litter  writei  concerning  him,  under  the  haa  ihii  yev  pnbliihed  GeimaD  eennoni  of 

jttz  1340:  Hlc  ab  homimbai  adhac  prae-  an  aoknoira  penon  belonging  to  the  lhi^ 

•rati  Mmpora  extantibo*,  qui  eaepe  laii  taenth  centarj,  which  in  huiga^ebaarcsn- 

Hnnonnn*  intariiMnat,  milii  ei  aliii  hoc  nderable  Teiembteiic«  to  Bertbold't,  bnt  ia 

nwTwidbiu,  aaMritDr,    haboiue  ipiritBin.  which  the  moral  element  ii  MiU  moi«  pn- 

prophetiae,  nam  malta  et  divena  praediz-  dominant.    Thej  are  marked  bj  a  gratia 

•tat,  qaaa  aoitria  mnt  tempwJbw  adim-  and  eameat  uiirit  of  tlnceii^,  bat  w>bi  lltt 

[deta.  ThbcbmnkkritalcithatBentiold,  depA  of  Berttwld. 
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cap ;  and  bold  or  dispose  of  lus  hinds  in  a  velKbred  fitshion.  Behold  I 
Buch  virtue  is  a  mockery  in  God's  sight.  For  even  a  do2  may  be  taught 
to  hold  np  his  fore-paws,  and  to  demean  himself  mth  a  becoming 
grace."L  "Had  notourL&dybeenvirtaona,"  says  he  soon  aftonrards/ 
"  the  Holj  Ghost  would  not  hare  come  upon  her.  Could  I  but  b« 
OflrtaiD,  in  this  earthly  state,  that  I  should  never  lose  the  kingdom  of 
hearen,  I  would  rattier  be  a  virtuous  man  upon  eartii,  than  a  sunt  in 
heaven  ;  for  then  I  would  become  progressivelj  holier  from  day  to  day 
and  fix>m  year  to  year."  He  warns  Us  hearers  agtunst  supposing  th^ 
t  man,  by  posaesaing  this  or  ttiat  partionlar  virtue,  though  he  toaj  bo 
destitute  of  the  other  principal  ones,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  great 
nnB,iaBtaU8nreofthe]angdom(^heaTen."  True,  one  man  may  possess 
this,  and  another  Uiat  virtue,  in  a  hi^er  degree ;  bat  at  the  same  time, 
all  these  virtues  most  be  together ;  for  no  man  can  enter  the  idngdom 
of  heaven  if  he  has  not  possessed,  and  does  not  still  possess,  all  these 
virtues.  Hatter  not  yourselves  on  possesmng  one  virtne,  or  two,  or 
three,  or  many.  Hast  thou  but  a  sin^e  vice,  which  a  called  a  capital 
sin,  that  Bottles  the  question  for  thee  (sowirddnnornimmerBalh)."' 
He  gives  prominence  to  purity  of  heart,  as  the  main  thing  on  which 
ereryttiiiig  depends.  "He  who  looks  upon  a  woman,"  says  he,* 
"  andthiDKB  he  would  gladly  commit  sin  with  her,  has,  in  God  s  sight, 
already  done  tiie  deed."  Here,  as  frequently  in  his  sermons,  he  inter- 
rapts  himself  with  the  exclamation  :  "  What]  brother  Berthold !  how 
many  woold  then  be  lost !"  To  which  he  replies  :  "  Well,  suppose  thoa 
sbonldst  find,  in  thy  cellar,  a  man  that  has  broken  open  thy  chest ; 
though  as  yet  he  has  purloined  nothing  from  it ;  what  wonldst  thoa 
take  nim  to  he  ?  Snrdly,  thou  wouldsi  take  bim  to  be  a  thief,  and  send 
him  to  the  gallows.  Just  so  God  holds  thee  to  be  an  actual  adulterer; 
for  that  thou  art  not  so,  is  no  fault  of  thine.  Thou  art  far  more,  (n 
thy  part,  God's  tluef.">  He  ever  sets  forth  love  as  constituting  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper.  Love  (die  Minne)  is  one  of  the  most 
exited  virtues  the  world  ever  won.  And  hence  the  Almighty  God  so 
deariy  priies  love,  that  he  has  made  it  the  chief  ornament  of  the  king- 
d<mi  of  heaven.  It  is  the  noble  food  with  which  Almighty  God  w^ 
feed  OS.  And  therefore  should  we,  on  the  earth,  possess  the  true  love, 
ttiat  we  may  ever  be  fed  with  it  in  the  Idngdom  of  heaven ;  for  there 
» love  beyond  love."*  Hamg  spoken  of  tiie  fiilfilling  of  the  law  aa 
oonsisdng  in  supreme  love  to  God,  and  in  loving  our  neighb(»«  as  onr- 
Belves,  he  says  of  bim  who  fulfils  this  law :  "  I  will  venture  a  great 
word  — he  has  everything  that  God  himself  has.^  True  love  to  God 
consista  in  this,  that  thou  avoidest  all  mortal  sina,  through  the  regard 
thou  hast  to  God,  therefore  sincerelyr  as  if  there  wore  neither  hell  nor 
devil ;  and  not  so  much  through  the  fear  of  hell,  as  through  the  love 
ttion  hast  to  God."  '  "  Love  is  like  fire,"  says  he ;  "  whatever  is  placed 
ictiie  fire,  becomes  fire.  So  is  it  with  love.  Ail  that  can  befall  a  man  who 
possesses  true  love  is  itself  converted  into  a  love.  Has  he  to  encounter 
great  toils  ?     It  becomes  a  pleasure  of  love  to  him.     Has  he  great 

>  In  the  edilkm  of  Eling,  p.  IBS,  etc.  *  P.  IBS.         *  F.  140.         *  P.  M. 
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porerfy  ?  It  is  the  sune.*  It  seems  to  taanj  people  u  if  thw 
loved  God,  while  yet  they  lore  him  not  in  the  way  he  has  bidden.  It 
is  a  Bm&n  thing  to  love  Ood  with  somedung  else, —  with  a  patemMter, 
an  alms,  with  a  viat  to  a  chorcb,  or  with  a  bow  towards  the  altar,  or 
to  a  picture.  Others,  who  can  disconne  largely  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
of  God's  loye  and  mercy,  are  wantiDg  in  trae  lore.*  Leam  not 
even  to  be  an  enemy  to  thine  enemies ;  for  it  is  an  eminent  ngn  tjiat 
one  is  a  child  of  otir  heavenly  Father,  and  a  podl  of  onr  Lord  Jeans 
Christ,  and  a  dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  nas  learned  of  him  to 
love  his  enemies,  and  to  carry  a  gentje  heart  towards  them  that  hare 
done  him  ill,  and  to  be  peacefol  with  tliem  \hw,t  hate  peace.  What 
joy  has  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  heart  where  he  finds  such  coDstant 
qniet  within.  Such  sweetness,  however,  is  now  rare  on  the  earth ; 
for  such  meekness  we  find  not  in  all  the  world  ;  seldom  even  with  the 
clergy."  In  pomting  out  the  distinction  between  tme  and  false 
humility,  he  says  ;  "  Wo  may  be  humble  in  apparel,  in  behavior,  in 
gestures,  in  words  ;  all  this,  without  poflsessmg  humih^  of  heart ;  as 
the  case  is  with  dissemblers.  But  the  internal  humihty  of  the  heart 
c«uot  remam  concealed.  It  shows  itself  outwardly  in  everything ; 
ennce  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  it  is.  Where  it  does  not  appear, 
&en  it  does  not  exist  in  stfengUi."  True  humiU^,  he  eaii,  jmgiit  be 
known  by  this,  that  they  who  possess  it  are  willing  to  hear  the  same 
judgment  passed  apon  tiiem  which  they  pass  upon  Utemaelves.  13tey 
are  wilUng  to  be  conddered  as  nothing  ;  to  be  thought  sinnen ;  ana 
whatsoever  good  may  be  in  them,  to  have  Ciod  prused  for  it,  from 
whom  it  has  all  proceeded.  "  It  is  better,"  says  he,'  "  to  devour 
half  an  ox  on  Good  Friday,  than  to  bewray  a  soul  by  falsehood."* 

!nie  deep-felt  reh^ona  need,  in  connection  with  the  com[^te  forma- 
tion of  the  vernacular  tongues,  had  for  its  result  tiiat,  in  Germany,  and 
in  South  Frukce,  in  the  Provencal  language,  various  attempts  were  made 
to  translate  the  Bible.  The  effect  which,  in  all  times,  has  accompa- 
nied the  difiumon  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  was  observed  ^so 
in  the  present  case ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  might  have  been 
done  for  the  religious  awakening  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  if 
such  eSbrta,  growing  out  of  the  naticmal  life  and  the  reli^ous  need, 
had  been  t^en  advantage  of  by  the  church  authorities.  'Hie  word  of 
God  was  received  with  great  eagerness  by  the  laitv ;  and  from  it  pro- 
ceeded a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Althoo^  the  spraad 
of  translalaons  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue  was  oertunly  not 
(^posed,  as  yet,  bv  any  law ;  yet  the  whole  church  spirit  and  tha 
existang  relations  between  priests  and  laity,  could  not  possibly  be 
inclined  to  favor  the  more  general  oiroulation  of  such  rernons.  By  the 
univeiaal  use  of  the  Bible,  the  religiotu  consdousness  of  the  laitj 
would  have  been  withdrawn  from  its  dependeaoe  on  the  tutelage  of  t^ 
church  and  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  the  way  would  necessarily  he  ]»«• 
pared  therebv  for  a  new  ev(dulioa.    A  stmg^e  could  not  fail  to  arise. 
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tttweEbre,  between  the  chnreh  ejttem  and  the  onivenal  reading  of  ti» 
Sonptores ;  and  even  though  the  persoos  of  hi^egt  station  in  &»  gor- 
eniment  of  the  chnroh  bj  no  neaos  entertained  at  first  any  intentson 
of  Umiting  the  ra&ding  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity ;  yet  they  would 
be  actually  driyen  to  this  coune,  by  the  inteieat  uia  lo^cal  cohereniw 
tf  the  system  which  they  wished  to  muntain.  In  additioQ  to  this,  it 
was  especially  by  B)eaiis  of  the  sects  who  stood  fottii  in  opposition  to 
the  dtnninant  church  system,  that  the  Bible  was  once  more  spread 
among  the  laity,  whence,  with  the  diligent  reading  of  it,  was  con- 
nected, from  the  first,  a  tendency  vnfarorable  to  the  hierarchy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  pope  Innocent  the  Third  was  ori^ally  inclined  rather 
to  encourage  than  to  Bapprefls  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laitf, 
till,  influenced  by  the  pnnaples  of  the  church  theocracy,  of  whi(^  he 
me  the  representatire,  be  was  led,  by  the  conaequenoee  giowing  out 
<rf  that  tendency,  to  ctHitend  against  it. 

By  Waldenaes,  who  came  from  MontoeUier,'  translatioDs  tX  Hie 
Psalter,  of  Job,  c^  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  seyeral  other  books 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  Provencal  language,  were  spread  in  the  dioceae 
of  Metx,  anil  Utey  were  eagerly  cau^t  up  aixl  read,  by  men  and 
vomeii.  The  ligjit  of  a  relmous  knowledge,  to  which  their  ignorant 
clergy  would  have  been  unfile  to  lead  t^m,  here  rose  upon  them. 
Societies  were  formed,  of  men  and  women,  who  read  the  Bible  to  one 
another,  and  were  edified  thereby ;  but,  as  was  reported  to  pope  Inno> 
cent  the  Third,*  a  oertun  spiritual  pride  infected  the  members  of  Hieat 
MsodatioQS,  insomuch  that  they  believed  themsehes  to  be  Ute  tmly 
tnie  Christians,  and  felt  inclined  to  desinse  all  who  took  no  part  in 
tfieir  assemblies.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  also,  that  this  cha^ 
was  brondit  agunst  them  by  their  adverBaries,  nnnily  becanse  they 
maintuned,  as  they  nugbtrif^tly  do,  that  they  had  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  essence  d  QirisdaaitT  than  otherB ;  and,  by  th«r  manner  of  liie, 
ordered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  distinguished  them- 
■elves  from  the  multitude.  The  priests  and  paiuh  clergy,  it  is  true, 
ooold  as  yet  detect  notlung  that  savored  of  heresy  in  these  peo}de ; 
bat  atall  they  could  not  be  pleased  with  Uieir  efibrt  to  make  themselves 
independent  of  them ;  and  they  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
private  meetings.  The  members  of  them  then  met  the  priests  with 
arguments  &om  the  Bible,  to  show  they  needed  not  allow  themsetvea 
to  H  forbidden  these  private  means  of  edification.  And  several  of  them 
anored  the  iterant  clergy  that,  in  tiitUr  books,  tiisj  had  what  was 
better  than  anything  they  could  give  them.  The  bidiop  of  Metz  drew 
np  a  report  of  these  movements,  within  his  community,  for  the  pope ; 
bat  the  latter  was  for  &om  wohing  to  suppress  the  whole  thing,  at 
once,  by  violent  measures.  He  had  undoubtedly  learned,  from  the 
experience  of  bis  predecessors,^  how  easily  such  t^rts,  capable,  with- 
out doubt,  of  being  made  to  work  in  humony  wiUi  the  church  life, 


*  Lib.  ii,  ep.  141 :  Qui  etiun  atpemaQtor        '  See  fnitlMr  o& 
mm  eonwrtiiiiii,  qui  h  ■imilibiu  dod 
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and  nnder  Ute  Baperrision  of  the  general  cbnrch  guidance,  of  prorinz 
enunenti;  beneficial,  nught,  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  deBpotigm  vhioh  would 
flheck  every  freer  movement  of  the  religious  spint,  be  pushed  to  an 
heretical  opposition.  This  pope  iras  well  aware,  too,  that  the  study  of 
the  Bible  was  better  smted,  than  anything  else,  to  beget  and  foster  a 
spiritual  bent  of  piety ;  be  recognized  the  Bible  as  furnishing  the  best 
means  of  nourishment  fbr  th«  eooI,  and  the  surest  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul ;  only  he  supposed  that  but  few  could  elevate  themselves 
to  this  lofty  stage ;  that  the  majority  must  content  themselres  irith  &at 
nnioQ  to  Christ  which  came  through  tbe  medinm  of  sensible  tlungs;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  holy  euoharist,  a  medium  instituted,  indeed,  by  Christ 
himself,  for  the  nse  of  all.'  He  might,  therefore,  be  rather  surprised 
and  rejoiced,  than  otherwise,  to  leant  that  tiie  Bible  had,  in  spite  of  his 
doubts,  found  its  way  among  the  l^ty ;  and  that  they  derived  from  it 
Dourishment  for  their  piety ;  provided  nothing  was  connected  there- 
with which  appeared  to  him  fanatic^  or  calcnlated  to  disturb  the  order 
of  the  church.  He  therefore  issued  to  the  tnshop  and  chapter  of  tho 
cathedral  at  Meti,  a  letter,  to  the  followbg  import.*  "  While  it  is  the 
duty  of  prelates  to  keep  a  careful  watch  that  the  heretics  may  nob 
succeed  m  la^iug  waste  ite  Lord's  heritage,  they  ^ould  also  be  ex- 
tremely canbous  how  they  attempt  to  gather  up  tbe  tares  before  tiie  time 
of  the  harvest,  lest,  perchance,  the  good  frnit  may  be  plucked  away  also. 
While  no  tolerance  should  be  shown  to  heresy,  it  was  important,  also, 
that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  a  pious  nmpUcity,  lest  the  dmple  might 
be  coDvert«d  into  heretics."'  He  called  upon  them  to  admonish  these 
people,  and  persuade  them  wiUi  arguments,  that  they  should  abstua 
mnn  everything  that  deserved  censure,  and  not  intrude  into  matters 
foreign  from  their  calling.  And  he  required,  also,  before  he  proceeded 
to  any  further  deoisioa  on  the  matter,  a  more  exact  report  from  them, 
based  on  careful  inqmry,  as  to  the  questions,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
translation  referred  to ;  by  what  motives  he  was  led  to  prepare  it ; 
what  was  the  character  of  the  faith  of  those  who  used  this  translation ; 
what  had  led  them  to  set  up  themselves  as  teachers.  The  pope,  by  Ms 
own  conduct,  set  an  example  to  those  who  were  placed  over  the  com- 
mnnities,  teaching  them  how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  such  people ; 
how  they  ought  to  place  themselres  in  tiieir  point  of  view,  and  use 

'  W«  gatluT  this  (rom  the  wardi  of  In-  et  aoliiu  mentit  pabalnm ;  qno  tanc  aaimih 

Booent,  in  the  foarOt  book  of  his  work,  D«  plsnisaitne  MtiAbittir,  cam  vcrbom  iprom 

■nysleriis  inisMe,  c  xliv,  1. 1,  f.  395.   After  In  wi«nu  feiicitala  eiutabil.  Oniheotlwr 

baTine  mendoniid  the  words  U  the  Inalita-  huid,  conceraing  ms   institution  of  tho 

tioii  M  tb«  SMtunenl,  he  ssjs :  Him  enim  Lonl's  tapper,  lu  tnjs :  Qoibiu  lethargi- 

•oiam  scriptunnim  commemonUioDeiii  »d  cam  mentem  aegroli  renorala  qootidla  soke 

hoc  Bnfflcera  judicabit,  qai  lelhsrgicaiD  aalutiacommemoruioDepercellenteteden- 

veseiat  u^tncn  unare.    Quotn  namqae  taUm,  id  eat  Moe  dentiW  plehem,  qoaa 

pars  nostn  cepit  illad,  quod  in  erangelia  Terbnin  antiqanin  et  lelecnniD  prindpiiun 

cpCiinis  nngaeutii  &s^rat,  autidotain,  ver-  qoasi  solidnm  cibtm  nminara  nnt  poto- 

bam  quod  erat  in  pnncipio  apntl  Denm,  ret,  hoc  doldtsimo  coo&el»  liaoMaine  in 

per  qaen  omnia  facta  sunt  quodque  caro  panii  et  vini  B«ct«ineDto  consneMcent  Ke- 

Iketam  est  baUlaTit  in  notrisT    Nun  illod  billars. 

""■""      1.148. 
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nusages  from  tiie  H0I7  ScriptoreB  tlieaiselTeB,  for  the  porpoae  of  omd- 
B^  their  eyea  to  what  wae  oengnrable  in  their  condnct,  uid  of  leading 
then  awa;  from  itJ  A.  letter,  vhioh  he  himself  wrote  to  these  people, 
ni  to  serve  aa  a  pattern  for  the  clergjr.'  After  haring  explained 
to  them,  in  detul,  what  had  been  reported  of  them,  he  declared  : 
"Although  the  derire  of  leanung  how  to  nnderetand  &e  "Holj  Scrip- 
toreB, and  of  using  them  for  mntoal  edification,  was  not  to  be  found 
Guilt  with,  bnt  rather  deserved  CiHnmendati<Ki ;  yet  it  was  a  thing  sot 
to  be  approved  of,  that  they  ahonld  hcdd  their  meetings  in  private  j 
that  they  should  t^e  npon  themselves  the  office  of  preaching ;  ridicule 
&e  simplici^  of  the  pneste,  and  avoid  the  society  of  those  who  would 
take  no  part  in  their  meeldngB ;  for  that  God,  who  is  the  tme  light, 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  mto  the  world,  so  abhors  the 
works  of  darkness,  tliat  he  gave  express  command  to  the  apostles,  when 
he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  tlie  gospel  to  all  the  world :  '  What  I  teU 
yon  ID  darkness,  tiiat  speak  ye  in  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  m  the  ear, 
that  [»«ach  ye  upon  the  boosetops,'  M^tt.  10  :  27,  whereby  he  mani 
festly  gives  it  to  be  anderstood  t^t  the  gospel  should  be  preached,  not 
in  secret  conventicles,  as  it  is  by  the  heretics,  but  after  the  Catholic 
Bwuner,  publicly  in  the  churches. "  He  then,  seenungly  without  demgn, 
as  though  he  had  no  particular  reference  to  them,  proceeded  to  say, 
"  that  a  special  preparatory  training  was  requisite  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  the  deep  things  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  this  reason,  a  par- 
ticular order  had  been  instituted  in  the  chnrcb ;  and  unce  this  nad 
been  done,  it  was  not  for  every  one,  indiscriminately,  to  arrogate  to 
hhnself  the  office  of  teacher,  but  it  depended  on  the  fiut,  whether  a 
man  was  entrusted  with  it  by  the  Lord.  Should  it  be  affirmed,  how- 
ever, by  any  one,  that  God  had  commisnoned  him  to  undertake  such  a 
calling  in  some  invisible  way,  and  that  such  an  immediate  divine  call 
was  superior  to  any  human  call,  to  this  person  it  should  be  replied  : 
'As  this  is  a  hidden  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  barely  to  affirm  it,  wluch 
indeed  any  false  teacher  ought  do  concerning  himself,  bat  he  must 
prove  it,  either  by  a  miracle,  or  by  some  express  testimony  of  Holy 
Bcriptnre.'  No  doubt,"  he  says  agun,  "  knowledge  is  preemi- 
nendy  necessary  for  priests,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  rif^tly 
to  discharge  the  office  of  teachers ;  yet  the  more  learned  on^t  not  to 
undervalue  the  less  highly  educated  priests,  but  always  honor  in  them 
the  priestly  vocatjon."  He  warned  tiiem,  moreover,  against  the  phari- 
Bucal  pride  wMch  they  would  mevitabty  betray,  if  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  alone  correct,  and  despised  all  who  did  not  Join  their 
party.  PWiUy,  he  threatened  them  with  the  severity  of  the  church, 
if  they  would  not  listen  to  his  paternal  admonitions.  The  reading  1^ 
the  Scriptures,  however,  had  furoady  led  these  truth-seeking  laymen 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  errors  in  the  church  doctrines.  They  con- 
tinned  to  hold  their  meetings,  in  spite  of  the  episcopal  prohiUtion ; 
thej  refused  to  ^ve  ap  their  translation  of  the  Bible ;  they  declared 
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Hay  mold  not  obey  die  pope  himself,  if  be  ahoald  nndertdio  to  aap- 
ynw  it.  Alread;  seTem  among  them  arowed,  more  or  leaa  o^oly, 
that  it  vas  right  to  obe;  Ood  rather  than  men.  When  diis  was 
reported  to  the  p(^,  by  the  bishop  of  Metx,  he  believed  it  to  be  now 
necessary  for  him  to  act  with  more  severity.  StiU,  however,  he  was 
unwilling  to  proceed  at  once  to  extreme  measures,  bat  preferred,  in 
tiie  first  place,  to  obttun  more  exact  information  of  the  case,  and  to  trj 
milder  remedies.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  place  entai« 
confidence  in  the  Inshop,  he  commissioned  the  abbot  of  Cisterciom  and 
ttiroe  other  abbots,  in  conjunctioiL  with  the  bishop,  to  investigate  the 
a&ir,  and  to  examine  those  people  who  were  to  be  broaght  np  for  trial ; 
a  report  of  all  which  was  to  be  drawn  np  and  laid  before  the  pope.i 
Ab  tiie  result  of  tins  examination,  it  was  found  that  Ukose  aeparatista 
professed  doctrines  which,  considered  from  tbe  position  of  the  church- 
system,  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  heresies.  A  conaecti<ai 
was  fonnd  to  exist  between  Uiem  and  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
had  long  before  incurred  the  condenming  sentence  of  tiie  ohorch. 
Their  assemblies  were  broken  up,  and  their  Bibles  comnutted  to  the 
flames.  Ilius  the  contest  for  the  dominant  ehurch-system,  with  the  sects 
&»t  fiiu^t  agamst  it,  led  to  the  forciUe  stropresuon  of  Qit  readme  of 
the  Bible  among  the  luty ;  although  no  such  resnlt  was  intended  at 
the  beginning.  A  synod  at  Toulonse,  in  the  year  1229,  issaed  a  po- 
hibition  of  ^a  sort,  directed  against  the  trauslatjon  of  the  Bible  into 
the  spoken  language,  and  t^e  reading  of  any  such  translation  by 
laymen.* 

Although  reli^ouB  feeling  predominated  beyond  aaj  other  spiritual 
power  in  tiiese  times,  and  the  aapem&tnralistic  element  had  difiiised 
itself  through  the  whole  spntn^  atmosphere,  yet  even  in  tliia  period 
vS  a  predominating  religious  tendency,  the  reactions,  which  have  their 
ground  in  the  essence  of  the  natural  man,  and  are  directed  agunst  the 
principle  of  ftuth  and  the  recognition  of  the  snpematural  generally, 
coold  not  be  wholly  wanting.  Even  in  this  period,  we  observe  many 
indications  of  this  reaction  that  runs  through  the  entire  history  of 
fanmanity ;  partly  in  a  distincUy  avowed  infidelity,  and  partly  ui  tran- 
sitory agitations  conung  up  in  the  form  of  temptations,  and  overcome 
1^  the  power  of  a  triumphant  iuth.  Tlus  reaction  proceeded  &om 
di^rent  points ;  sometimes  it  was  &om  that  tendency  of  rude  aensu- 
ousnesB  which,  elsewhere  restrmned  by  the  superior  might  of  the  religiooB 
principle,  is  wont,  when  it  intermingles  with  the  religions  feeling  itself, 
to  beset  raperstition ;  and  then,  rebelling  agsanst  this,  its  antagoiust 
force,l6ada  to  the  infidelity  of  brutal  natures ;  at  others,  it  was  tJbe 
mrlcDy  culture  wfaiofa  began  to  flourish  &om  the  tames  of  the  twelM 
century,  and  particularly  the  speculative  bent  which  set  itself  in  hoB- 
tffibjr  agunst  the  fiuth.    Added  to  this,  were  those  infiuences  fiom 

pro  diTini*  offldii  ut  hoiM  beatu  MuIm 
aliqnu  ex  derotione  habere  TeliL    Sod  na 


twtameDli   Mit   noii   l«id    nnnittsntnr    pniemiiBoa  libroa  tiabeant  in  migui 
lubwe,  nlti  forte  psaUarinm  tu  bnvittritnn    UMs,  uttittinw  Inhibcmiu. 
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KiQioat,  whlcli  tended  to  call  fbrUi  or  to  promote  saoh  reactions  —  tbd 
inftaence  of  the  Arabian  philosophy  from  Spun ;  Kid  of  intorcoarse 
irith  the  Jews,  now  widely  dispeiw^^  ftmonz  the  Chnstian  nations.  The 
emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and  king  John  Sansterre  of  England, 
ue  to  be  conudered  in  tins  regard,  not  merelj  as  solitary  appearances, 
but  aa  ttte  ngos  of  such  tendendea  that  presented  a  hostile  aspect  to 
the  reli^ous  principle  of  the  tunes  ;  tendencies  which  recnr  also  under 
other  forma.  Thus  we  find,  at  ihe  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a 
eertun  count  John  of  Soissons,  who  attacked,  irith  mde  insolence,  ibe 
power  of  the  clergy  ;  favored  Jews  and  heretics ;  borrowed  weapons 
from  &a  Jews  to  combat  the  doctrineB  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  ho 
jtHned  with  them  in  ridiculing ;  and  yet,  whether  it  resoled  from 
hypocrisy  and  a  respect  for  outward  conuderations,  or  &om  the 
momentary  influence  of  that  reli^oua  feeling  which  was  so  exceedingly 
dominant  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attended  church  and  took  part  in  tiie 
acts  of  woiahip.  "  On  the  Christmas  and  Easter  festivals,  says  the 
abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Coucy,  "  he  made  his  appearance  at 
church  with  such  humility,  that  one  could  scarcely  look  upon  him  as  an 
mibeliever.  And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  everything  that  was 
neadied  concermng  Christ's  passion  and  resurrecdoo,  a  mere  farce."' 
The  abbot  Guibert,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  from  this  individual, 
expresses  no  surprise  that  a  man  who  called  himself  a  Chris^an ;  and 
who  Bomedmes,  thoa^  in  a  mean  and  stealthy  way,  visited  ^le 
churches ;  sometimes  manifested  respect  to  the  altars  and  priests ; 
participated  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful  and  in  coi^esoon; 
adored  the  cmclfix,  and  sometimes  even  brought  himself  to  give  an 
alma;  — that  such  a  person  should  utter  blasphemies  which  we  very 
Jews  themselves  dared  not  opeiUy  egress.  A  Jewess,  with  whom  the 
abbot  Guibert  once  spoke  concerning  him,  called  it  pore  insanity,  that 
be  should  first  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  and 
then  go  away  and  blaspheme  him.^  This  abbot  composed  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  ductrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  in  answer  to 
objections  borrowed  from  the  Jews  and  circulated  abroad  by  the  above- 
mentioned  count.  —  The  pious  bishop  Moritz  of  Paris,  well  known  as 
a  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  of  orphans,  desired  at  bis  death,  which 
hsf^ned  in  1196,  to  testify  his  ffuth  in  a  future  resurrection,  and  by 
his  example,  to  coufinu  in  their  faith  many  educated  persons,  of  whom 
he  bad  been  told  that  they  doubted  concerning  this  doctrine.^  For 
this  reason  he  left  it  in  charge  to  his  &ieDds,  that  when  his  body  was 
exposed  to  the  public  view,  a  card  should  be  laid  on  his  breast,  con- 
taining the  words :  "  I  believe  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ;  and  that  on 
(he  last  day  I  shall  arise,  and,  in  my  body,  behold  my  Saviour.  This 
testimony  of  my  hope  has  been  laid  upon  my  breast."*  This  was 
dengoed  for  the  learned,  who  should  meet  together  (m  the  day  of  ius 

dierat,  flrminimB  cndebat,  cnpieoi  illa«  >b 

JncredaLitftte  ana  etiam  morisiu  rerocar*. 

-  Rigord.  de  ge*ti>  Fbilippi,  at  thii  y«ar, 

40. 

*  Credo,  quod  redcmpior  meoi  Tint  «t 
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barnl.  Among  the  internal  conSicta  of  the  fiudifoT,  nienlioQ  ia  tHeo 
made  of  conflicts  with  the  ekepticism  of  the  underatanding.  We  have 
already  cited  aererel  examples  of  this  kind,  in  the  history  of  nKmasti- 
fiigm.  In  the  be^nning  of  the  tbirteenth  centuiy,  a  young  man  of  a 
qiuck  and  active  mind,  named  Ruiier,who  had  entered  tiie  Dominican 
order,  while  diligentlT  buBjing  himself,  in  his  monastery  at  Bruges,  in 
the  study  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  comparing  the  arguments 
which  might  be  alleged  for  and  agfunst  Christianity,  was  assailed  by  a 
host  of  doubts.  He  conrened  with  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  they  could  say,  at  the  position  which  they  occupied ;  and 
his  doubts  grew  stronger  than  ever,  ^le  superiors,  on  observing  tiaa, 
kept  him  from  frequenting  the  society  in  which  he  found  noorishment 
for  his  doubts.  But  the  forbidden  inlerconrse  only  became  so  mach 
the  more  attractive ;  the  fire  which  bis  fnends  sought  to  smother  burst 
forth  with  more  violence ;'  and,  at  midnight,  he  fled  from  the  monas- 
teiT."  He  afterwards  vanquished  Ins  doubts,  and  became  still  flrmer 
in  his  futb  than  ever.  That  mncerely  pious  monarch,  Louis  the  Ninth, 
was  no  stranger  ta  such  assaults  of  temptation.  He  exhorted  all*  to 
struggle  against  them  betimes ;  to  attun  to  steadfastness  of  futh,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  against  the  final  hour,  when  Satan  tries  his  best 
to  entangle  men  in  skepticism.  "  We  should  not  rest  BatisSed,"  stud 
he,  *'  nn^  we  can  say  to  the  devil,  Away,  thou  enemy  of  human  nature ; 
thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  deprive  me  of  my  settled  ixth ;  rather  would 
I  consent  to  part  with  every  limb  of  my  body,  than  to  renounce  this 
&ith,  in  whicli  I  intend  to  live  and  to  die.  He  who  does  this,"  he  adds, 
"  will  foil  the  enemy  at  his  own  weapons."*  It  was  therefore  the  opinion 
of  the  pious  monarch,  —  an  opinion  which  he  shared  also  with  the  men 
of  these  tjmes,  rich  in  Christian  experience  with  regard  to  all  tempting 
thoughts,  —  that  no  admission  should  be  allowed  to  such  thou^ls, 
when  they  arcee  involuntarily ;  but  the  soul  should  surrender  iteelf 
more  entirely  to  the  faith,  and,  in  the  assurance  of  this,  des[^  them. 
To  confirm  this  advice,  the  king  quoted  a  saying  which  he  had  heard 
from  the  Hpa  of  one  of  the  distinguished  theologians  of  this  period, 
bishop  William  of  Paris  (or  of  Anvergne).  A  respectable  teacher  of 
theology  once  came  to  him  in  quest  of  spiritual  counsel.  But  before 
he  could  state  his  case,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping.  The 
bishop  then  bespoke  him  m  words  of  comfort,  and  said :  '  Despair  not; 
for  no  man  can  be  so  great  a  sinner  as  to  exceed  God's  ability  to 
for^ve  bim   Ins   sins.     Whereupon,  the  man  laid  opes  his  doubts 

inDoviisimo  diede  tain  resnrrectanu  anm  '  According  to  the  miort  of  Ttiomu 

etinomeinea  videbo  ul  valorem  meam,  Ctntiprat,  he  vu  quieted  bf  a  viiion  of  the 

quern  visnnis  sam  ego  et  non  alius  eC  virgin  Muy,  ud  induced  to  return  hkck  to 

ocnli  mai  comDectari  Bant.    BepoaiCaeat  his  mouaaleTj.    Some  occnirence  of  a  pay- 

haec  apea  mea  in  linu  meo.  chological  n&ture  raaj,  perhaps,  lie  at  u» 

'  "tm  Dominican  and  anlfruan  bishop  bottom  Ot  this  »u>tj,  but  what  it  iru  it  is 

of  Camlmy,  Thomas  de  Cnnoprat,  who  impoaaibla  to  make  out  from  the  iMlated 

lelaKs  ihia  in  his  Bonam  nnirersale,  or  his  facts  reported  to  us. 

book  De  apibna,  1.  ii,  c  x,  taya  in  ifaia  cou'  *  See  JoinTJlle,  1.  c.  p.  I7T. 

nection :    qaoniam   Atctatoft  ignis   acrior  *  Qui  ainal  fe  fait,  ii  vainqt  I'ennemj  dit 

conMigit.  baton,  dont  I'ennemj  le  vanlint  ocore. 
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nspeeting  the  doctrine  of  the  enchariBt,  which  he  cooMdered  &  t«mp- 
ta&m  of  Satan.  The  bishop  uked  faim  whether  he  found  pleasure  in 
Umm  donbts  ?  And  whoa  the  man  who  was  troubled  with  them 
asorad  him  that  his  &iUi  was  more  precious  to  him  than  all  the 
weahh  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  rather  suffer  one  limb  afta 
another  to  be  severed  from  his  living  body  than  to  deny  the  least 
article  in  it, —  the  bishop  proposed  to  him  the  following  question: 
"  Suppose  our  king  to  be  at  war  with  the  king  of  Engird,  and  that 
he  had  intrusted  to  each  of  ns  two  the  defence  of  a  citadel ;  to  jen, 
one  atoatod  on  the  frontier,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger ;  to 
me,  one  in  tJie  centre  of  the  country, —  to  which  d  as  would  be  feel 
Hie  most  thankful  V  And  tibe  theolo^an,  being  obliged  to  reply,  "  To 
the  former," —  the  bishop  resumed :  "  My  mind,  disturbed  by  oo 
doabta,  is  to  be  compared  with  that  second  citadel ;  yours,  which 
amid  so  many  c<Kiflicts  remains  true  to  the  &ith,  is  lUce  the  first. 
Surely,  tiien,  your  condition  is  of  greater  account  in  the  eye  of  Ood 
than  mine  ;  ooly  tnut  in  him,  uta  be  assured  that,  wherever  it  is 
needfiil,  he  will  help  you." 

There  was  a  dead  faith  of  the  worldly  heart,  which  had  adopted  a 
fiirm,  to  the  power  of  which  it  was  a  stranger,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
tradition ;  and  which  was  prraerved  free  from  all  doubts,  amply  hj 
RftBon  of  its  indifiereoce  to  all  Hit  objects  of  faith.  To  persons  <tt 
title  stamp,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  happen,  that,  with  an  awakemng 
mtereet  m  these  objects,  doubts  also  would  start  into  being;  and 
these  doubts  might  sometimes  prove  a  necessary  point  of  transition  to 
tnie  futh.  A  tendency  of  this  sort  is  described  by  that  profonsd 
observer  of  the  secret  workings  of  the  soul,  Hugo  a  S&ncto  Yictore, 
where  he  is  descrilung  s  class  of  men,'  whose  ^th  consisted  in  nothing 
dse  than  merely  talwkg  care  not  to  contradict  tiie  faith ;  men  who 
were  called  believers,  rather  from  the  custom  of  a  life  pasung  under 
the  outward  guise  of  Christilinil^,  than  from  any  power  of  ffuth  :* 
"  for  wit^  their  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  perishable,  they  never  elevate 
titeir  eools  to  that  degree  as  to  timk  on  futurity ;  and  though  they 
niute  with  other  believers,  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Quistian  &ith ;  still,  they  never  ask  themselves  why  a  man  is  a 
Christiao,  or  what  is  the  nope  of  future  good  among  Christian  men. 
Although  such  peraons  pass  under  the  name  of  believers,  yet,  in 
reality  and  truth,  they  are  at  a  great  distance  &om  faith,"'  or,  as  he 
remark  in  another  place :  *  *'  Men  who  live  as  they  have  been  bom, 
would,  had  they  been  bom  elsewhere,  be  no  believers  at  all."'  And 
with  such,  he  believed  it  a  sign  of  the  first  viutation  of  divine  grace, 
when  they  were  aroused  to  cotinder  for  what  mui  was  bom  ;  whether 
another  life  followed  the  present ;  and  whether  there  were  rewards  for 
the  good  and  pnnishments  for  the  wicked.      Thus,  it  was  only  the 

'  De  ncnunnitu  fldei,  p.  z,  lib.  1,  e.  fr,  ■  Be  et  veritate  longc  mtt  t.  Ada. 

Ed.  TcMt.  I»8«,  t,  il,  f.  3i1.  '  MiKsUu.  Ub.  i,  lit.  siiii,  f.  47. 

*  Qdibn*  eredera  en  Kilom  fldei  noa  cos-  '  Qni  ita  viTant,  nt  niti  itinc,  qol  d  in 

Indiccre,  qui  'conanelndiDe  riTcndi  magit  alio  oftti  «M«at,  fidekt  dob  euenL 
qoun  Tirtoie  credeniti  fldclw  ni" 
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donbta  that  filled  tiieir  consciences  with  alana,  wliea  they  t 
pl&ted  t&e  uncertainty  of  human  fife,  that  awalceoed  in  them,  occonting 
to  Hugo,  the  loD^ng  after  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  abbot 
Peter  of  Cluny  heard  that  a  great  number  —  as  he  had  reason  to  sub- 

Eect,  of  Qie  monks  around  him  —  had  expressed  doubts  whether  Chiiet 
od  anywhere  in  the  gospels  called  himself  Glod.  They  had,  therefore, 
carefully  examined  them,  and  could  arrire  at  no  satisfactory  concla- 
eion.  The  abbot  Peter  did  not  a^  after  their  names ;  nor  did  he 
allow  himself  to  draw  any  hasty  inferences  from  the  doubts  which 
thej  expressed.  He  took  it  for  granted  they  had  not  faUen  away  from 
their  faith,  but  were  only  inqturing  after  the  truth,  and  seeking  instroo- 
tion.  Lest,  however,  this  suspense  and  hesitation  should  lead  to  skep- 
ticism with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself, — of  Christ's  divinity, — ae 
composed  a  tract,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  Christ  bore 
iritness  to  his  own  diviiuty,bjthe  manner  in  whion  he  spoke  of  himself. 

The  religious  feelings  of  the  multitude,  lively  In  their  character, 
but  quite  exposed  to  be  alloyed  by  a  rude  sensuouaoess,  easily  betrayed 
them  into  fanatical  extravagances ;  and  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
voices  of  commanding  influence  were  not  wanting  to  guide  to  the 
^oiitoal  apprehenKon  of  divine  things, —  and  to  warn  against  erery- 
tning  fanatical  and  superstitaous, —  yet,  the  men  of  this  spirit  were  too 
few  to  exert  a  sufficient  degree  of  influence  on  the  masses ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  incompetent  or  badly  disposed  eccleaastics  and 
monks,  contributed  by  their  influence  to  promote  the  evils  which  they 
ought  to  have  averted.  Hence,  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  so  many 
excrescent  growths  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, —  one  case  of  which 
we  have  in  saint-worship.  Men  who,  by  tiieir  lives,  by  their  deeds 
and  words,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  religions  feelings 


of  the  people,  were  easily  made  the  objecta  of  an  extravagant  venera- 
tion ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  at  eveiy  puns  to  put  a  check 
to  it,  lest  it  nusht  reach  tiie  point  of  idolatry.  At  the  tomb  of  some 
such  individual,  va^  numbers  would  soon  be  fonnd  assembled  foe  the 
purpose  of  prayer ;  the  heightened  devotion,  the  excit«d  state  of  the 
ima^nafjon,  were  capable  of  producing  remarkable  effects  on  aoul  and 
body ;  exaggerating  report  magnified  tiie  facts,  and  thus  stories  of  the 
miraculous  cures  that  had  been  performed  at  such  tombs,  spread  far 
and  wide ;  and  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of  people,  moved  by 
devotion,  curiosity,  or  the  hope  of  aucoor,  were  attracted  to  the  spot. 
Wlule  some,  carried  away  oy  this  general  enthusiasm  for  the  memory 
of  &e  departed  stunt,  gave  countenance  to  snch  movements  among  th^ 
peo[^e,  many  sendble  bishops  and  abbots  thought  it  neceasaiy  to  adopt 
precautionary  measures,  lest  fiuiaticism  or  fraud  should  take  advantage 
of  these  tumultuous  exhibitions  of  reli^ons  feeling ;  in  doing  which, 
however,  they  were  always  Uable  to  injure  the  reputation  of  Ihmr 
piety .>     The  attempt  fiiroibly  to  BUppresa  such  exhibitions  by  outward 

'  After  the  deafli  of  the  abbot  W*lt«r  of  expoMd  kinuelf  ihenbj  to  the  raprcMcfa  of 

UalroM,  In  SMitlBod  (a.d.  1160),  hiilDC-  anrj  or  of  unguux;  as  if  h«  had  pr«- 

MMOT,  WilliuD,  pnbliabed  ui  order  forbid-  mmed  to  lot  limita  to  the  dirina  gcaoe. 

diog  (tie^lk  to  flock  to  hi*  uaab;  bathe  Tlie  Mtdior  of  the  lifo  of  Ihefonnor  ab- 
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ueuDTM,  mstesd  of  aeeompIiBhing  its  object,  was  apt  to  lead  to  exaotly 
the  ooDtrary  result.  Many  tomm  became  oelebnted  for  the  miracu- 
hxis  cures  which  were  performed  at  them,  through  reports,  the  founda- 
tim  of  which  coald  never  be  ascertained ;  and  thus  man;  s  dead 
nun,  probably,  attained  to  the  honor  of  a  saint  who  was  far  irom 
deserrmg  it.  Ignorance,  credulity,  and  fraud  would  contribute,  in 
some  degree,  to  multiply  the  number  of  sunta.  When  Lanfrano  was 
created  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  many 
were  honored  as  stunts,  in  England,  respecting  whom  no  reason  could 
be  given  why  they  deserved  that  honor.  To  the  number  of  these 
belonged,  in  particular,  Elfeg,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  slain  by  the 
Normans,  in  1012,  who  was  woi^pped  as  a  sunt  and  a  mai^yr. 
Laofranc  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr, —  for  he 
had  not  died  in  confessing  the  Christian  faith, —  but  had  been  slsun 
when  a  prisoner  among  the  Normans,  umply  because  he  refused  to  pay 
the  sum  demanded  for  his  ransom.  Having  stated  the  case  to  Anselm, 
while  the  latter  was  on  a  vidt  to  him  in  England,  Anselm  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  aforesaid  archbishop  deserved  beyond  question  ta  be 
reguded  as  a  martyr;  "  for,"  stud  he,  "  a  man,  who  chooaes  rather  to 
die  than  to  dishonor  God  by  the  slightest  un,  would  surely  he^tat« 
still  less  to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  thfui  provoke  the  divine  displeasure 
by  a  more  grievous  transgression.  And  so  that  archbishop  Elfeg,  who-  > 
cboee  rather  to  die  than  to  redeem  his  life  at  the  enwnse  <>f  his  com- 
nnmity,  would  assuredlv  not  have  shrunk  from  death  if  he  had  been 
CiHnmanded  to  deny  Christ.  And  besides,  what  else  was  meant  by 
dying  for  justice  or  for  truth,  than  dying  for  Christ,  who  is  justice  and 
knth  ?"<  Anselm  himself  was  afterwards  obliged,  however,  to  declare 
agunst  a  saint-worship  of  this  sort,  for  which  no  due  reasons  were 
asagned.*  How  easily  the  reputation  of  a  sunt  might  be  acquired 
among  the  people,  appears  from  an  example  cited  by  the  abbot  Gm- 
bert  It  was  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  among  the  country- 
p6(^le  of  France,  that  the  squire  of  a  knight  should  have  died  on 
iSood  Friday.  The  peasants  of  die  district,  eager  afier  novelties, 
brought  g^fls  and  wax-tapers  to  his  tomb ;  &  hoose  was  erected  over  it, 
ud  country-pilgrims  flocked  to  it  from  aiar.  Wonderful  stories  were 
spread  abroad,  and  mixed  with  the  rest  was  a  plentiful  share  of  im- 
poetare.  Avarice,  taking  advantage  of  the  credulitj^  of  the  people, 
led  people  first  to  feign  themselves  sick,  imd  then  to  be  healed  Dy  the 
jmtended  saint.)  ^e  abbot  (^  the  monastery  within  whose  territery 
was  the  spot  where  these  tlunga  transpired,  was  forgetfiil  enough  at 

bot  obwm* :  YidMor  plnriboi  hnjiuniodi  *  Ha  threatened  in  ilibeM,  who  thvored 

prohibilionem  pRiMiunptDOMUU  nimii  mm,  tndi  wonhip,  with  impeiisioti.     Boa  hi* 

Bt  honw  lDt«a  tab«macnlo  drcamdUoi  letter,  Lit, «p.  10. 

BUHricofdUe  fbntein  aodeat  obitraere,  et  *  The  abbot  Gnibert,  De  pigooribni  sane- 

gloria coeletti  clariflcalBm  mandoque  mi-  tornm,  lib.  i,  c  ii,  f  B:  In  prorani  vnlgl 

ncolii  manireitatam  Mb  ceapiie  lilenlii  avam  pectonbu  npi  potnenint  fictitiae 

praenuiiatobniere.Mcn(.AiiKn]il,t.i,r.a74.  larditatea,  affeclatae  Teianiae,  digili  *ladio 

'  See  tlw  life  of  LanTnuii:,  bj  hia  disd-  reciprocatl  ad  ToUm,  veatigia  coatorta  tub 

tAb,  Uilo-Cruun,  la  the  Actii  Sanctonm  donibiu. 
Ori  Benedicti  of  Jlat^loo,  t  37,  aaec.  vi 
ILU,r.«M. 
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hia  duty  to  coruure  at  tbese  impostorea  fbr  the  sake  of  the  gam.* 
UnpriQcipled  monka  pushed  a  Incradye  trade  with  fictilioiis  relics,  in 
extolling  the  virtues  of  which  the;  spared  no  lies'  Processions  wib 
relics  were  got  up  iritii  a  view  to  collect  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  a 
church ;  and  the  clergy,  who  cried  up,  in  monatebank-faBhion,  their 
various  virtues,  pretended,  without  blushing,  to  show  in  a  casket  the 
bread  which  our  Lord  hitoself  had  touched  with  his  teeth.  Every 
village  was  anxious  to  have  its  own  goardian  saints.  Thus  fJEtlse 
legends  of  saints  sprang  up  among  the  people.  The  clergy  tolerated 
this ;  and  so  these  legends,  passing  from  mouth  to  month,  con- 
tinually gained  credence ;  and  among  &e  populace,  whoever  presumed 
to  lisp  a  syllable  ag^nst  them,  was  accounted  an  enemy  of  "petj,  and 
provoked  ag^nst  himself  the  popular  fury.*  In  opposition  to  these 
abuses  of  the  worship  of  stuntA  and  relics,  the  abbot  Quibert  of  K»- 
gent  sous  Coucy,  wrote  his  work,  I>e  Pigwmbia  Sanetorum,  in  firtir 
books.  He  called  it  a  grievous  da  that  men  should  think  of  ^orifyine 
Qod  by  falsehoods.  He  accused  those  who  spread  abroad  stories  M 
miracles,  of  making  God  a  liar.i  He  detected  one  souroe  (^  tlie 
abuse,  in  whst  he  considered  the  unnatural  practice  of  remomg  tlM 
bodies  of  holy  men  from  ihe  earth  in  which  they  reposed,  and  (^  di^ 
tributing  and  canymg  about  their  separated  memben  in  costlj 
settingB.s  He  declared  it  unbeseeming  that  the  body  of  the  disciple 
should  bo  honored  above  that  o!  the  Master  ;  that  while  Christ  was 
buried  beneath  the  stone,  tiie  members  of  his  disciples  should  bedeuod 
tiie  earth  from  which  they  originally  eame,  to  be  preserved  m  gold, 
nlver,  precious  stones,  and  silks.*  He  protested  eroemally  agEunst  tiw 
carrjrfng  about  the  so-called  relics  of  tiie  body  of  Christ.  It  was  Mily 
by  spiritual  communion  that  men  diould  now  rise  upwaid  to  Christ. 
C^irist  commomcated  lumself  under  the  figure  of  the  bread  and  wino 
in  the  supper,  in  order  that  the  &ithfnl  might  have  their  minds  with- 
drawn from  the  things  of  sense.  He  refers  to  Christ's  words  addressod 
to  his  disciples  (Joha  16 ;  7),  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  corns 
to  them  till  he  was  no  longer  senmbly  present  before  their  eyss. 
"  Those  who  pretend  to  show  such  relics,"  says  he, "contradict  this 
word  of  truth.  For  what  does  Christ  say  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  will  not 
come  if  his  own  bodily  presence  be  not  first  withdrawn  from  men  ; 
because,  unless  the  nght  of  everything  bodily  be  withdrawn,  the  aonl 
will  not  rise  to  the  faith  of  contempladon.  For  the  exercise  and  trial 
q{  our  f^th,  our  Lord  would  lead  us  away  fivm  his  proper  to  his 

'  At  Qolbcft  nn :  UaDemm  comporU-  ipionim  non  modo  coQTitiu,  Kd  telonoB 

tortin  Uaodiente  (reqneDtia  infectk  mincn-  niliis  imunt. 

U  fiert  lopportabaC.  *  Ijb.  i,  c  il,  t  B :  Qni  Deo  qaod  ii«qai> 

'  Ths  work  above  cited,  I.  c  4  6.  dem  cogiuvit  adscribit,  qoBatuiD,  in  H  ea^ 

'  Onlbert,  lib  i,  e.  lii,  ^  1.    After  htlTin^  Denm  mentiri  cogll. 

ipofcen  or  the  ancienc  npprored  suats,  ha  *Cap.iv,f  1:  Certeai  luictoram corporataft 

addi :  Cum  enim  atii  olioa  aainmoa  con-  jnila  naturae  deMram  loca,  1.  e.  aepnldm 

■picereat  babere  patranos,  lolaemnl  ef  ipii  lemwaent,  hujaRDodi  errorea  vacanent. 

qaalet  poiaeruni  focere  bqos.      Tacente  *  Ut  discipalai  praeponamr  marittraf 

clero  anus  fit  mnliertaUram  TiHam  grege*  Hie  lapidi  intrudatnr,  hic  anro  claodstar  f 

laliam  paCrononim  ronimeDtatai  biitonaa  llle  nee  plena  lindoDS  lubtili  inrolTUnrt 

po>t  inanbolot!  et  litiacoria  cantitant,  et  ni  hic  paUlii  ant  Mricia  aoroTe  tastiU  raedtt- 

qoii  oanm  dkta  nAlLat,  pro  defeuiMie  gatar  1 
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niTBtiea]  body ;  and  t&na  Bbould  we  {nvgreonvely  meant  upirard  to  the 
Bjuntu^  contemplatioii  of  tiie  divine  eeaence."' 

Particularly  did  that  tendency  of  devotion  vluch  manifested  itself 
in  paying  honois  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  men  adored  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  ideal  of  tiie  vir^n-life,  rise  condnnally  to  a 
higher  pitch,  and  lead  onward  to  wilder  estravagances.  For  a  long 
time,  already,  the  opinion  had  gained  currency  that  she  on^t  to  be 
excepted  from  the  number  of  human  beings  under  the  taint  of  oorrup- 
tion ;  that  by  a  special  operadon  oS  grace  she  had  been  preserved  im- 
maculate &om  all  Bm.  But  now,  many  were  led,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, to  take  still  another  step,  and  to  maintain  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
came  into  the  world  wholly  nee  from  ori^nal  dn.  Therefore,  many 
began  already  to  set  apart  for  this  glorification  of  the  Vir^n  Mair,  a 
particular  festival, —  the  festival  of  tiie  Immaculate  Conception,  fiat 
voices  of  kifluence  and  authority  protested  agadnst  such  an  innovation, 
and  the  dogma  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Canonic^  of  the  church  at 
Lyons  having  introduced  snch  a  festiva],  Bernard  of  Clairvauz  de- 
clared himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.'  *'  On  the  same  principle," 
he  wrote  to  them, "  you  would  be  obliged  to  hold  that  the  coneeption  of 
her  ancestors,  in  an  ascending  line,  was  also  a  holy  one  ;  since  other- 
wise, she  could  not  haTe  descended  from  them  after  a  worthy  manner, 
—  and  tikere  would  be  festivals  without  number.'     But  such  a  fre- 

^aent  celebration  of  festivals  was  appropriate  <nly  to  our  final  home  in 
eaven ;  it  was  iinsmtable  to  a  life,  far  from  our  true  home,  like  this 
upon  the  earth.  We  ought  not  to  atbnbut«  to  Mary  that  which 
belongs  to  one  Seing  alone,  —  to  him  who  can  make  all  holy, —  and 
being  Mmself  free  &om  sin,  purify  others  from  it.  Bendes  him,  all 
who  have  descended  from  Adun  must  say  of  themselves  that  which 
one  of  them  says  in  the  name  ti  all  (Psalm  51 :  5)  :  *  la  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me.' "  The  controversy  concerning  the  festival  (a 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  dogma  therevrith  connected, 
spread  also  through  England  and  Germany.  It  was  the  monks  who  con- 
tended for  it ;  but  there  were  monks  also  who  combated  it.  Potho,  a 
monk  and  priest  in  the  monastery  of  Prum  in  the  prorince  of  Triers, 
who  wrote,  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  woric  *'  On  the 
condition  of  the  house  of  God,"*  combated,  among  many  other  innova- 
tions introduced  by  monks,  this  festival  as  the  most  absurd  of  all.>  In 
evidence  of  the  continued  controversy  oa  this  sabjeot,  we  have  the 
letters  relating  to  it  wluch  passed  in  the  latter  times  of  the  tweUHi 
century,  between  the  abbot  de  la  Gelle,  afterwards  In^op  of  Char- 
tree,  and  Nicholas,  an  English  monk.     He  former  mamt&ined,  as 


'  lib.  ii,  c  ri,  f  4 :  VM,  qnkquid  corpo-        '  Ep.  1 73. 

!Sm  ipaiiu  BBt,  *  memoria  ■brogetor,  ad        *  De  avis  et  prosTlB  Id  ipiom  poraet  no 
coDtempUndi  ■nimiw  fldem  nollatcniig  »ab-    stmill  caiu*  qnilibet  flsgftare  et  sic  tendo- 


leritar.    Ad  exerdutionem  fidei  nostne,  reinr  in  infiaicmn  et  feikjrDin  i 

•  priijdpmli  ctirpare  ul  m;Bticiim  Dominoi  Dataenis. 

DOiler  no*  rolait  tnda(»rv,etezuide  qnui        <  In  the  KbI.  patr.  Lngd.  t  xxi. 

qnibaidaiD  gradibDa  ad  diruue  iDblllitntU        *  Quod  magia  «b«ardiun  vidamr,  at  die 

bidligeiuiain  arudin.  end  ^  die  thinl  book. 
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Bernard  Iiad  done,  diat  Mary  was  bom  witb  &e  tinder,  die  iaflsin- 
nable  materiB],of  sin, — Inst,  warring  agunst  reasoa ;  but  that  die  was 
jtreaerred,  throagh  the  pover  of  grace,  &om  all  the  emtemente  of 
temptalioD,  till  at  length,  after  the  bu^h  of  Christ,  she  atttuced  to  a 
penect  exemption  from  tiie  same.^  He  inveighed  agtunst  tbe  chimeras 
of  ttie  English."  But  the  monk  Nicholas  looked  upon  that  which  the 
abbot  de  &  Celle  had  sud  ixmceming  the  conflict  vhitb  lasted  in 
Muy  until  the  conception,  as  a  disparagement  of  her  dignity,  and  felt 
himself  bomd  to  staad  forth  in  its  defence.  Althou^  he  honored 
Bernard  as  a  sunt,  yet  he  believed  that  even  he,  like  other  holy  men, 
tught  err  on  such  a  tdngle  pcnnt.  He  appealed,  in  proof  of  this,  to 
the  legend  concermng  an  appeanmce  of  Bernard  sAer  his  death.' 
Such  'naions,  often  snsoeptable  4^  a  very  easy  explanation,  were,  as  tt 
seems,  at  this  period  araaetimeB  resorted  to  as  a  divine  testimony  to 
the  truth :  and  Humbert  de  Boauuiis,  geneial  of  the  Donunicans,  in 
his  work  above  cited,*  denounces  Uiose  who,  instead  of  adduong  tezta 
of  Scripture  and  passages  from  the  &lliers,  ajqie^ed  to  uncertun 
dreams  and  visions  for  the  purpose  of  defending  innovations,  to  whom 
he  applied  Uie  saying  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (chapter  ziii).'  In  like 
manner,  Peter  de  ]&  CeDe  declared,  in  tins  puticular  case :  "  I  believe, 
respecting  her,  the  gospel,  and  not  dreams ;  and  if  I  am  in  any  way 
wrong,  God  will  reveal  this  also,  m  the  time  and  way  he  pleases."' 
The  monk  mcfaolas  a(^aled,  moreover,  to  the  fact  of  a  progressive 
development  of  the  chnrcb,  which  may  even  introduce  innovations  for 
the  Decesaities  of  devotion.''  But  the  abbot  de  la  Celle  miuntuned 
that  any  such  new  institution  should  proceed  regularly  from  the  church 
of  Borne  and  a  general  council.  He  protested  agunst  the  innovating 
eaprice  of  individuals.  This  controversy  was  continued  into  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  passed  mto  the  following  periods.  The  antagonists 
of  Hub  extravagant  veneration  of  Mary  ^nod  a  very  important  voice 
on  their  side,  when  [Riomas  Aquinas  stood  forth  as  an  opponent  of  that 

'Tib.Ti,cp-S3i  Quod  MBTk Gbidinli  In-  The  ^ttoowM  commitud  to  writing, utd 

csntiva  Deo  pntopetante  Booqaun  mum-  the  docament  kid  before  the  chkpter-gm- 

rit  tbI  ad  modicnm.    CMMrKTeiolmpedi-  eral,  bat  it  wu  bomt,  melniiaaa  Abtatoni 

mantm  hnmuus  (ngilitatii,  qnw  uatnTsli  iiniTeniiu  Tirginii  perieliian  ghuiam  S. 

origine  de  nstnra  procedna^  ante  dmnaiii  Benurdi  ODinione. 

coQceptJonein  *enure  pot(iit,Md  nnlkteniu  *  Di 

cooKngit.     PrMTenienU  uqiiid«m  gratia    tlie  le  ^ 

fomei  peecati  anhelaiida  BDprdmnm  apiri-  *  Alii  innt,  qoi  InmicntM    qniboedam 

tun  daxit,  nntil  tbi*  fimet  waa  w&Htf  riiimiibDi  et  aomntii    inceitit   ini^nnt 

deatrond  Uirongh  tlw  opeiaticin  of  the  pnqiter  ilia  aliqnid  ordinare,  cam  tamea 

Uolv  Spirit  at  tuooMCftHon.  aensiuet  inlaotto  ianctomni  ac  tantDnna 

*  Hee  isdignetar  Aaglia  Inilai,  il  ea  TiromB  dnl  hi^umodi  phaotaui*  omaiiio 
M^dior  lit  dalllea  matoritai.    Certa  ex-  pneponend*. 

pertn«nuii,MmiiatoiMpliiieffeAa(licoa  'lib.  is,  ep.  10:  GTangdfoDon  aomoUs 

qaan  OalW  de  Ilia  credo,  ct  A  alitor  lafdo,  et  boo 

*  See  hii  lottar,  L  ix,  ep.  9 ;  In  Claiatal-  ipsiim  revelaUt  I>eiu,  qoando  Tolnerit  et 
Utiei  eollegio  qnidam  canreniu  bene  reli-  qnomodo  TolneriL 

gioMU  invitn  noctitvidit  AbbaCem  Ber-  'KotinaeodemipiritapotantiiTmodcnii, 
natdom  nireia  indntmn  *eitibai  qoaii  ad  quo  et  anciqni  1  "Saa  erat  ab  initio  naliri- 
■n.mill.m  pectoris  farram  babere  nucn-  tai  Tivioii  in  eceleiia  Mlolmii,  led  crew- 
lain.  Andwbenbewaiaikediwlijt — ba  centefidellnmderotiDneafldllaeiEpraeda. 
replied:  QoiadeDominasDoatneconcep-  tii  ecciedaa  Mlcnnltatibni.  Qnare  igitsr 
IMB«  aoipti  Don  acribenda,  ligniun  pni^  son  limilitai  et  diem  eonoeptionli  nhrfiift 
^_< ..^  {^  pMhm  portti.  MdalliatChiiidaBMdaTDlkMdtt 
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om^,  oSbring  M  an  u^ment  against  it,  that  Qte  honor  due  to  Chiist 
Uone,  voold  thuebj  eufler  injury ;  inasmaeh  as  he  mngt  bo  acknotrl- 
edged  to  be  the  Savioor  of  all  men ;  whom  all  needed,  in  order  to  be 
freed  from  ori^al  dn.<  As  he  saw  very  clearly  that  nothing  ooidd 
be  adduced  &oin  HoIt  Scripture  concetning  the  conception  and  birUi 
of  Maiy,  he  was  of  uie  o{nnion  that  no  decision  was  to  be  anired  at 
here  except  on  groandB  df  reason  and  analogy.  From  tiiese  then  it 
might  be  argaed  that  emce  on  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  was 
conferred  greater  favor  tiian  on  any  other  human  being,  and  mncft 
a  Jeremiah,  a  John  the  Baptist,  enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
b^g  sanctified  from  the  womb,  a  like  privilege  mnst  be  attributed 
also  to  her.  Hence,  it  might  be,  that  although  original  sin  existed  in 
her,  as  a  nature,*  yet,  through  the  grace  imparted  to  her  before  her 
birth,  and  through  the  dime  providence  which  accompanied  her  afte^ 
wards  through  her  entire  lifb,  this  inherited  nature  was  so  restruned^ 
ftat  no  motion  contrary  to  reason  could  proceed  therefrom.  Thus  might 
that,  which  was  potentially  present  in  her,  be,  notwithstanding,  always 
restruned  from  any  actual  putting  fortli,  and  thereupon,  after  the  con- 
ception of  Christ,  might  follow  a  perfect  exemption,  in  her  case,  from 
all  ori^iial  rin,  even  in  its  potential  being ;  whi<»i  exemption  was  tran^ 
ferred  to  her  from  her  Son,  as  the  unirers^  Redeemer.^  This  cautions 
reserve  of  the  considerate  Thomas  Aqninas,  a  man  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  relying  more  on  tlie  declarations  of  Scripture  than  on  hunuo 
comecturea,  was  a  quahty  of  which  Baymnnd  Lull,  widt  his  bold  flig^ 
of  &ncy  and  speculation,  was  altogether  incapable.  Amcmg  the  neoee- 
Biry  prereqnintes,  in  order  to  Mary's  becoming  the  organ  for  tha 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  reckoned  t^,  that  she  should  be 
exempt  not  (mly  from  all  actual,  bat  tiao  from  all  ori^nal  an :  for  Qoi 
and  sin  coidd  not  e<»Qe  togeliier  in  tiie  same  subject.*  The  Ho^ 
S^nt  had  so  wrought  within  her  to  prepare  the  way  by  her  sanctifr- 
cation  for  the  innmation  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  as  the  sun  by  tiie  dawB 
prepares  the  way  for  the  day.' 

As  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  grew  out 
of  that  peculiar  torn  of  devotion  tiiatori^B^ed  in  the  monasteries,  the 
same  was  the  case  likewise  witli  another  festival,  which  afterwards 
oame  to  be  very  generally  observed.  It  vay  eaaly  be  conceived  tiiat 
the  mystieal,  oontem[datiT»  bent  of  the  monlosh  spirit,  would  first  lead 
to  ttie  oreatioa  of  a  festival  diitingm^ed  from  otiier  Christian  feativfUs 
by  Hie  absence  of  all  reference  to  historical  &cts  ;  and  such  was  that 
ti  the  Tiinify.<  Yet  if  there  was  something  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  rensted  the  introduction  of  a  festival  of  tiie  Immaculate 

a  (ire  acliudi  lire  origlntli,  GUai  IM 

I  poli^Het  ab  ipM  Manin«r«  carnem, 

ur.  com  DcDi  et  pcccanun  non  positint  ooa- 

*  The  fomea  penati-  cordaii  \a  iliqno  iBbjecio. 

■  Credeodnn  esi,  quod  ex  prole  redonda-  *  Sic  praepuaiit  viam  incaniBtioDls  pw 

TBrii  in  maurem  touliter  fbmiie  sobErado.  Mnctiflcationem,  sicot  lol  diem  per  tara- 

*  Sisi  beaM  virgo  faiuec  duporila,  qnod  ram.  In  tib.  11,  wdL  Qnaeit  M,  t  It,  opp., 
flliuDdde  ipia  BMnmeret  carnem,  scilicet  t  84. 

qnod  aoa  oaact  comipca  nee  ia'aliqao  pec-       *  ThemonkPolbooflMm,  near  the  end 
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Conception  of  Mai7,  tinre  wu,  on  tLe  oUier  Imd,  an  approprialienea 
in  a  festir^  of  the  Trioity,  constituting,  as  it  vere,  a,  sort  of  teiminw 
to  the  entire  07cle  of  festinls  in  the  jear,  which  would  recommend  H 
to  genera]  acceptance,  and  gradnall;  overcome  the  objections  whi^ 
ni^t  be  nused  on  Uie  ground  of  innovation.  For  it  corresptmded 
wiSi  the  relation  of  die  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  sum  total  of  Chris- 
tian conseionmess,  that,  as  this  doctrine  has  for  its  presuppoattion  the 
fhll  development  of  aQ  tiiat  ia  oontuned  in  Uus  conscnonsness,  and  tiie 
Christian  consoioogneaB  of  God  arrivea,  Uierein,  at  a  etatement  (hat 
exhansts  the  whole  sabjeot-matter ;  so  a  festival  baring  reference  to 
this  doctrine  would  form  the  terminus  of  the  ^le  of  festivalB,  oom- 
menmg  with  Chriat'a  nativity ;  and  if  this  festival  grew,  in  the  first 
place,  out  of  the  mgnificanee  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had 
guned  for  the  specnlatiTe  and  mystic^  theology  of  Uiese  times,  yet 
this  Bcdemnity  ootuned  a  position,  in  the  entire  t^cle  of  church  festivals, 
which  was  cidcnlated  to  direct  attention  to  the  orig^  and  essential 
mgnificanoe  of  this  doctrine. 

As  the  customs  and  amnsements  usually  connected  with  &o  pagan 
festivals  of  December  and  January  had,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to 
BoppresB  them,  still  continued  to  be  observed  among  Ghristaans,  both 
in  tlie  East  and  the  West/  aod  had  attached  themselves  to  the  cele- 
bratioD  of  the  Christian  festivals  in  these  miHiths —  as,  tor  example,  to 
tiie  festival  of  Chrisfs  circumcision,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  Um 
pagan  celebration  of  January,'  —  so,  in  many  districts,  these  customs 
gradaallr  led  to  the  practice  of  sporiivelv  travestying  the  offices  and 
ntes  fX  toe  church, — a  natural  accompaniment  of  sensaous  devotion,  — 
as  in  ihefettumfatuarum,  foUorvm,  hjfpodiaeanoram  ;  abuses  which, 
notwithstanding  the  various  ordinances  made  in  order  to  suppress  them, 
continued  afterwards  to  spread  even  more  widely .' 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  periods,  seen  how  it  came  to  pan  tliat 
the  idea  of  the  sacraments,  undentood  at  first  so  indefinitely  as  holy 
e^bols,  came  to  be  restricted  to  a  certiun  series  of  ecclesiastioal  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  practice  of  the  church  had  already  ^ven  sanction  to 
the  hvpothesis,  that  these  sacramenti  were  all  comprised  under  tiie 
sacred  number  team.  It  only  remuned  that  various  other  holy  agns, 
to  which  it  had  also  been  cuftomary  to  aj^ly  the  name  of  saoramwts,* 
should  be  excluded,  and  the  number  seven  more  distinctly  fixed.  His 
was  done  in  the  present  period,  when  the  idea  of  the  saciament  came 
to  be  more  ezacuy  and  snarply  defined  by  scientific  theology.  lo  the 
instructions  gjven,  by  bishop  Otto  of  Samberg,  to  persons  newly  ba{>- 


tioiu  hg  tnumU  dwjaventUi  lariui,  br  *  Whoererwonld  like  to  know  man  <m 

iriudi  Um  viu  moaoMiea  had  kllowtd  IMcIf  thli  labiMt,  maj  eaomAi  Giesder'i  Ibnul 

to  be  viiinted.  of  Church  Hiilaiy,  rol.  U,  Met.  li,  p.  UCi 

'  forbidden  br  the  tixtf-Hcond  canon  and  IF.  Sd  ed. 

of  the  second  Trallan  conndl,  a-  d-  691,  *  Thai  we  find  the  nnmber  trglTC  mo- 

dlreetGil    ogainit  niMkingi    and   comical  tloned  bji  Qami^nL  See  vol.  iii,  p.  419. 
"•™™~'™"  ■    yhfiiva    Sa/Sfa    yvratiaiaii 
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ttxedfin  the  yearll24,i  the  detenmnate  nanAer  of  Beren  saorameata 
is  mentioned  for  &e  first  time.  He  vished  to  leave  behind  lum,  he  a^d, 
for  the  new  coDTerte,  &om  whom  he  wae  ftboat  to  separate,  these  seven 
sacraments  as  tlie  pledge,  given  b;  onr  Lord,  of  his  fellowabip  with  the 
church,  in  order  that,  amid  the  labors  and  conflicts  of  the  present  life» 
they  might  not  fiunt  And  be  discouraged.'  The  scientific  theology  of 
Uiis  centary  now  sought  to  prove  the  internal  necessity  of  this  detemu- 
oate  number  of  the  sacraments.  It  was  customary  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
twofold  efficiency, —  one  positive,  to  prepare  men  for  the  whole  dntyof 
the  Christiaii  worship  of  God ;  the  other  negative,  to  meet  and  oppose 
tiie  reactions  of  sin.  At  bottom  lay  the  Christian  idea,  that  the  present 
earthly  life  should,  in  all  its  relations,  be  consecrat«d  and  sukctified 
by  religion ;  and  that  the  spiritual,  in  like  manner  with  the  bodily  life, 
should  have  its  own  proper  stages  of  development.'  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  reli^ouB  sjnrit,  in  these  times,  craved  however,  for  everything, 
some  medium  of  sensuous  representation ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  symbol,  but  must  be  objectively  manifested,  as  the  actual  bearer 
of  divme  powers.  Thus,  m  the  first  place,  the  birth  to  a  spiritual  Ufe 
is  represented  by  baptism ;  nest,  growth  to  maturity,  by  confiaaaticH) ; 
finally,  nutriment,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  iius  and  sh^ngth, 
bv  the  Lord's  sapper.  This  would  suffice,  were  not  man  subiect,  in 
bts  bodily  and  spiritual  life,  to  manifold  defects  and  disturbances. 
Diseases  require  their  appropriate  remedies.  Answering  to  the  reoov- 
ety  of  health,  b  penance ;  to  the  promotion  of  reconvaleacence,  by 
means  of  appropriate  diet  and  exercise,  the  extreme  unction.  Further^ 
more,  as  man  helongs,  both  in  a  physical  and  spiritual  sense,  to  some 
society ;  so  the  efficiency  of  tiie  sacraments  must  extend,  also,  to  this 
relation :  thus  ordination  and  marriage  obtain  their  appropriate  ^aoe. 
We  have  seen  how  the  conscionsness  of  a  real  communion  with  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  supper  assumed,  in  the  all-ahsortnng  supematnrsJist 
element  of  this  age,  the  form  of  a  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and 
bow  t^  notion,  so  firmly  estaldished  in  the  whole  mode  of  intuition 
peculiar  to  these  centuries,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  victory  for  it, 
over  the  modes  of  apprehenaon  belonging  te  otber  habits  and  bents  of 
mind.  Accordingly,  tins  doctrine  was  definitively  settled  for  the  church, 
at  the  Lateran  council,  in  1215.*  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
being  definitively  settied,  it  must  be  followed  by  the  determination  that, 
after  the  miracle  produced  by  the  consecration,  the  "  accidents"  of 
bread  and  wine,  without  the  Buttject,  still  remfuned ;  and  a  determina- 
tion of  this  sort,  though  involving  a  contradiction  in  langoage,  was  still 
the  best  Bdt«d,  at  this  particular  pcdnt  of  view,  to  avoid  such  expresfr- 
iraia  of  a  gross  and  fleshly  materialism  ae  we  saw  employed  by  the 
xealots  opposed  to  Berengar,  as  well  as  the  fantastical,  I>ocetic  notion, 

'  See  section  i,  p.  8.  mantiim  of  thii  nnnber  MVtn  is  tmcertuii ; 

*  Septem   sacrasmU   ecdesiae,  qnui  u  we  cumolTondifbrtiieacciirBcjof  the 

M^lem  BigniAoaiiva  doiu  Spiriioi  aancti,  report 

qnibiu  inteadendo  in  iRboribm  et  ctria-  '  See,  for  exunple,  the  unfolding  of  this 

mine  hnim  viue  noa  deficere.  Cuiiiii  led.  view  bj  Thoau*  Aqoinu. 

■ntiq.,ed.Bunage,Liii,p.ii,  f.^3.    To  l>e  *  TraniiDbitaniiiinT  panii   in   coiptM 

•on,  ilw  dironologiol  cUle  of  the  flnt  Chriiti  poteitkto  divin*. 
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ttat  ererTthinff  of  &  MbsnouB  nature  wluch  took  place  at  die  lati't 
Xupper,  vas  ataj  an  appearance,  without  nalit7.  In  £Eict,  the  puiico- 
lar  mode,  after  frbich  the  matter  then  preaented  itself  to  reU^os 
iutnition,  is,  in  this  form,  tnmplj  otjectized :  for  this  mode  of  leU^onB 
iDtuition>  everTthing  sen^ble  was  purely  an  accident ;  the  eiMtrftal 
thing  for  it  was,  amply,  the  body  of  ClmBt,  veiled  under  this  figure. 
In  ttkie  mode  of  intaiti<Hi,  the  whole  theocratioo-ecGleeiaslical  pcnnt  of 
Tiew,  the  whole  mediaerral  form  of  apprehending  Chmtiuiity  was  oron^t 
to  a  completion.  The  miracle  of  transubstantiation  appeared  as  uie 
ereivrepeated  miracle  of  all  miracles,  the  act  of  the  greatest  self- 
homiliatioD  of  the  deitr.'  It  was  the  very  Christ,  who,  under  this 
Benuble  veil,  presented  lumself  to  believing  devotion ;  and  the  Uvelj 
futh  excited  by  the  view  of  that  Hoet,  which  was  only  tbe  veil  of  Christ, 
might  produce  powerful  effects.'  Here  was  shown  the  high  digiuty  of 
the  Christian  priesthood,  that  constantly  served  as  the  organ  cf  this 
miracle  of  miracles,  by  means  of  which  this  utmost  realization  of  the 
nnioii  of  heaven  and  earth  could  be  brought  about,  the  very  end  and 
um  of  all  worship.  But  precisely  for  the  reason  that  this  dogma  con- 
stituted the  central  and  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  mode  of  intui- 
tion thftt  governed  the  religious  consciousness  of  these  centuries, 
those  who,  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
view,  manifested  a  peculiar  hoetihty  to  it,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the 
attacks  agunst  the  ehurch  doctrines  by  the  sects,  ana  in  the  doubts 
and  temptat««)8  with  which  eceleuastics  had  to  contend  f  and  coo- 
templating  such  phenomena  in  their  connection  with  the  times,  we 
may  doubUess  affirm  that  to  many,  who,  with  their  reli^ous  life, 
belonged  wholly  to  this  standing-pint  of  intuitiim,  and  who  were  inca- 
pable of  apiovheuding  Christiam^  in  any  other  form,  it  was  in  &ct  a 
toial  under  which  their  faith  in  the  supernatural  must  either  be  able  to 
preserve  itself,  or  else  must  snccamo  to  that  reaction  of  the.  mere 
nnderstajiding  that  discards  everything  supernatural.  Wit^  others,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  the  reaction  of  a  freer  and  purer  evangelical  bent  of  the 
spirit ;  and  this  would,  in  the  case  of  some,  yield  to  the  saperior  power 
<^  tiie  dcaninant  church  spirit,  while  i>  others  it  proceeded  to  the  point 
t£  an  actual  breach. 

'  Aa  Bajmnnd  Lnll,  for  example,  in  hii  reUled  in  tin  Ungnagfl  of  the  dmei ;  Ot 

Rowing  it;le  of  deration,  expreucB  it :  anlem  Dominnm  creatorem  Bniim  sd  •• 

Fnit  nnqnun  ollam  mirebile  vel  nllahn-  YtnuM  cognovit,  iJlico  rcsnmptis  viribm, 

inilius,  qnM  com  ipso  possic  companui,  de  atnlo  proiilieiu,  tuiquam  nbiii  omnii 

quod  panta  et  TiDom  dereniant  in  taun  aluGeuiMe^  noa  line  Btnpore  cirmmilanti- 

•ancuun  bmuaoiutem,  quae  est  units  cnm  tun,  maume  quod  jam  tetv  in  Eupremo 

deilnte  et  quod  tnnm  corpns  adeo  Dobilesa  ipiriCn  potitoi  TideivRir,  et    vix    (uiqntd 

pennittat  mAodacari  et  Bactari  ab  lioniine  liqnorii  powet  in  oa    admitiere,  condio 

peccatoTs  nitero  1 .  gradn  procedit,  Tirsa  cert«  anbrninistraota 

■  Thii  may  beillnMTBtedb;  thec«Mof  carilaie  flezisqne   getubaa,  totna  lacrinii 

WUUam,  archbifbop  of  Boiurgea,  who,  in  difflnen*,illniiiadora(.   See  (he  aboTe-dted 

Oe  last  ftrngglea  ofdeatb,  aeeine  tbe  Boat  life,  c.  Tiii,  t  SS.   Maoa.  Jannnr.  t  i,  f.  634. 

^iproacb,  railed  binuelf  ftom  tail  conch,  *  To  the  lama  canse  naj  be  iwerrad, 

and,  filled  with  awB  and  enibniiaatic  faith,  alio,  die  donbb  bj  whieh  aa  ecclMiaitic 

•dTBDced  with  a  Ann  and  Tieorooi  Mep  to  wu  annoyed,  who  Mmplain«d  of  hii  dia- 

neet  bii  Lord,  and  proitrated  Umtcl^  with  treu  to  biehop  WUllam  of  Paiia.  See  aboTe, 

tMii,  before  him.    The  inddent  ii  Ihuj  p.  SIS. 
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The  latter  nuiij  hare  been  th«  case  with  that  ecclesiastic  of  whom 
St.  Bernard  speaks,  in  his  liiie  of  the  archbishop  Malachias  of  Armagh.' 
Ilbere  was  a  certain  man  of  good  intellectual  endowments,  who  refuged 
to  recognize  in  the  eucharist  the  true  body  of  Christ,  but  looked  upon 
it  u  only  a  means  of  spiritual  communioa  with  Christ,  whereby  one  is 
adranced  in  holiness.'  The  bishop,  afler  having  tried  in  rain  by  pri- 
fate  eonrersations  to  convince  him  of  bis  error,  called  together  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy,  before  which  the  denier  of  ^e  doctrioe  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  summixied  to  appear.  The  matter  was  here  discussed 
with  Mm,  and  the  judgment  of  all  present  went  against  him.  He  still 
perriated,  bowerer.  In  his  opinion,  Arming  that  he  was  not  orercome 
tty  arguments,  but  put  down  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  Respect 
to  the  person  of  no  man,  be  said,  should  prevail  upon  him  to  forsake 
die  truth.  .It  is  then  stated  that,  soon  afterwards,  falling  into  a  mortal 
nekaess,  be  was  led  to  seek  reconcilialioQ  with  tiie  church.  The 
report  which  baa  come  down  to  us  respecting  this  matter  is  not,  how- 
ever, suffi(»enUy  exact  to  enable  us  to  determine  from  it  what  were  dte 
actual  facts.  Abelard  intimates  that  the  question  concerning  the 
Lord's  supper  belonged,  in  his  day,  among  tibose  which  were  yet  tud 
Ulf,'  We  learn  Itotd  anotiier  report,^  that  there  were  still  in  the  twelfth 
oentury  many  who  condenmed  Berengar,  without  being  at  a  very  wide 
remove  from  his  doctrines.  They  supposed  that,  by  a  metonomy,  eoa- 
fimn&Ue  to  Uie  Inblioal  usage  of  language,  —  by  which  the  name  of  a 
thing  was  transferred  to  what  represented  it, —  the  consecrated  bread 
nu^t  be  denominated  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  they  pronounced  Be- 
rengar to  be  wrong  only  in  that  be  had  so  openly  expressed  an  oppoute 
Tiew  to  the  common  church  representation,  and  thus  ^ven  occaaioa 
of  offence  to  many.^  As  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  encouraged  by 
the  dialectic  theology,  called  forth  many  antagonisms,  so,  among  tlie 
rest,  there  seem  to  have  been  some  who*  appe^ed  to  the  sayings  (^ 
tbe  old  church-fathers,  particularly  of  August,  in  defence  of  a  nnu- 
lar  opinion  to  that  of  Berengar.^  And  that  mystic  himself,  who  with 
BD  mach  wannth  and  earnestness  defended  the  mth  in  the  true  reality 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  still,  —  when  h« 


*  Sunmentam  at  non  ran  ucramenti, 
il  cii  scdun  iBOctifick^Qem  et  Don  corpo-  lia  damiunL    In   hoc  ridelic«t  damnont 
nTcriuttem.  earn,  quia  formun  Terbornm  iicclesia«  ab- 

'Sednecadline  illaminminamMntroTor-  jicieoa.  nndiuue  serrooniji  acandalam  mo- 

UM  de  aacnmeDlo  ■Itans,  nimm  videlicet  vsbat.     Non  Mquebaur,  ut  diennt,  saiim 

paoia  ille,  qni  ridetar,  figunt  tantnm  >it  Kriptnraram,  gaae  paisim  rea  BigniflcanCM 

duminici  corporis,  an  e tiara  veriUu  subslan-  tsnouBm  signincaciu  appelliint. 

6$t  ipsina  dominicae  camis,  Jincm  accepii-  '  Rupert  of  Deatz,  aitys  of  ihem  :   Qnid 

■e,  eertam  eft      Theol.   CLiristJan.  I.  iv.  diccmns  mngniii  etmagnificis  pu-imtarDm 

Hancne  et  Unrand.  theaaor,  aoecdolor.  t.  mogislrii,  quiboi  interdnm  auavini  redolet 

T,t  1315.  Flaloni)     academia,   quun    hue  rinflca 

*  Thai  of  Zochariai,  bishop  of  Chrpo-  Domini  mensa^    Cammenlar.  in  Joann.  L 
poUi  (Scnuri),in  hii  Commentarj  on  Ibe  ri,  t.  ii,  f.  SOS.  Ed.  Paris.  I63S. 
nxirgospcis,  1.  iv,  c  clvi.  Bib],  putr,  Lagd.  '  lie  myt   of  tbem  :  Ubi  tociai  Tiribni 
t.  six,  f.  916.  inlenti  ad  eipognaDdamveritalem  domini- 

*  Snnt  Donnnlli,  imo  fonan  mnlti,  Md  ci  corporia  et  sanguinis  mognorum  waun- 
vix  Dotari  pDMunt  (the;  caonot  caaily  be  tioi  doctomm  attulerinc 

Mtieed,  becaost  the;  conceal  their  real 
VOI~  IV.  29 
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viflhed  to  nj  tiiat  tlie  miracle  here  imught  b;  the  BcAy  Qhost  was 
one  which  remuned  hidden  from  the  perception  of  the  eesHea,  aod  pto- 
dnoed  no  altention  in  the  aensnons  emUesaB, —  vas  drivaii  to  make  u 
assertion  at  rariance  with  ibe  dootiine  of  transabetantiadoD,  namely, 
the  following :  that  it  was  the  manner  of  Qua  H0I7  Ghost,  not  to  deatny 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  bat  to  sf^jropiiate  it  as  Ute  bearer  of  Ug^ 
powers, —  not  to  rraioTe  the  existing  flabetanoe,  bnt  to  raise  it  to  a 
higher  potenceJ  Were  one  to  apply  a  principle  0!  tiaa  sort  with  ki^cal 
oonastemcy  to  tiie  doetrine  in  question,  he  would  be  carried  back  —  as 
'*'      tt,  using  the  same  oomparison,  also  observes  —  to  the  dier  faj- 

Ens,*  that  the  umco  til  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbnak  with  the 
and  wine  was  to  be  couoeired  as  unular  to  the  nnioa  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ ;  and  among  the  different  views  which  at  that  time 
were  still  held  forth  respectai^  the  doctrine  of  Uie  Lord's  sapper,  oiie 
of  this  sort  actually  made  its  iqipearance.^  As  the  doctine  oi  tran- 
substaatiation  had  proceeded  Sttm  the  ooe~aded  enpematonJist  ele- 
ment which  goTemed  the  minds  of  that  period,  so  it  operated  hat^ 
i^aio  also,  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  same  particalar  bent. 
Hence,  the  deification  of  oatwaid  symbols  which  now  prevailed;  these 
symbols  being  made,—  even  independent  (^  &t&  whole  saoted  rite,  aod 
of  the  end  wMch  it  was  deigned  to  Bubeerve,-~  objecta  of  sopentitioaB 
Teneratioa ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  first  called  fwth  by  urn  article 
of  doctrine,  but  had  its  foundation  hud  long  befiire  in  that  eztemaliia- 
tion  of  tlie  relif^as  feelings,  which  led  to  the  suppoeitiui  of  a  saper- 
natural  power  adhering  to  the  sensaous  element.  In  order  coo- 
aisteAtly  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation,  and  to  ^re  up 
nothing  on  the  side  of  the  objective,  it  was  assuiDed,  that  so  long  as  the 
emblems  of  the  bread  and  wine  —  perceivable  to  the  seosea  —  were 
present ;  so  long,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  suittenee  <£  bob  was 
Def<H«  ccmtained  under  these  emblems,  the  Bo^  qf  Ohriat  was  now 
present,  veiled  under  the  same  ;*  and  accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to 
afer  that,  if  a  mouse  or  a  dog  should  nibble  the  oonsecrated  host,  the 
fubatanoe  of  Christ's  body  still  did .  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be 
there.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  of  the  opmion  tiiat  this  by  no  means 
tended  to  lower  the  dignity  of  Christ's  body ;  since,  in  fiict,  he  had, 
without  any  lowering  ^  his  dignity,  suffered  himself  to  be  crucified  by 
sioaers ;  especially,  considering  it  was  not  the  body  of  Christ,  according 
to  ita  proper  essence,  but  only  in  respect  to  these  outward  emblems, 
nnder  which  it  was  veiled  in  the  sacrament,  that  was  thereby  aSected.^ 

'  SpiritUB  Modi  affeclns  non  est,  de-  ter  incarnatam.    Bibl,  pstr,  "LaSg.  t.  xxt,  1 

Itniero  vel  comuDpere  Bnbstantiam,  qnsm-  S51, 

cauqae  «d03  in  nstu  UBQmit,  sed  eabaun-  *  Qnod  defertnr  cotpna  ChiiKi,  qnoas- 

tiaeboaopenDBtieatiqaoderat,invuibiliCer  qne  sneciea  defertnr. 

■4iicen,  quod  non  erat.  Commciibu'.  in  *  Nee  hoe  rergit  in  detrimentnm  digni 

Exod.  1.  ii,  c.  z,  t.  i,  f.  171.  tatii  corponi  Cbristi,  qni  Tolnit  a  pecca- 

'  See  Tol.  U,  p.  6T1 .  loribiu  cradS^  U>sqne  diminntione  bdu 

>  Among  tbeie  different  opmions  which  dlgniiatii,  praeBcrtim,  cum  mm  am  eanii 

the  ichdlMtlc  wnter,  Alger  of  Liege,  cites  non  tangat  ipgnm  corpus  Ctinati  Kcnndum 

in  the  piebce  to  his  book  written  in  defence  propriam  speciem,  led   aolDin  aecoiiduB 

of  the  doetrine  of  tnuuubeUintia^on  :    De  apedes  aacramenWo,  —  non  ucnunentali- 

laenunen  to  corporis  el  Banguinia  Dominici,  l«r,  sed  per  acddena  coipn*  Cbristi  la"- 

WB  Hnd  alM  thiB :  In  pane  Cbristnm  qnau  dncat 
Impuarain,  licol  Deum  in  came  penooall- 
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Te  ne  hare  the  moat  extreme  point  of  realistic  extemaliz&tion  to 
vfaioh  the  kterest  to  retaiD  the  objectare  nde  nnimpEured  oould  beu 
to  be  poshed.  And  that  vhich  wae  exponnded  hj  Thomas  Aquinai 
with  a  refined  aaA  cantioos  species  of  duJecticB,  was  expressed  bj 
otben  in  a  still  crasser  form ;  yet,  tiie  pious  delioac;  of  man;  resisted 
a  tefidenc;  which  was  driven,  porelj  ont  of  a  dreaid  of  the  sabjective 
.......  ■      ■        of  c 


nt,  to  a  profanation  of  the  holy  essence ;  and  Tftices  of  com- 
manding inflaence,  declared  tfaemseivea  opposed  to  snch  a  oonclueioo. 
Among  these  we  may  place  eren  Hie  word  of  a  pope,  that  of  Innocent 
the  Tlurd,  who,  in  his  work  De  Mysteriia  Missae,  entered  minutely 
bto  the  ezanunation  of  eveiything  pertiuning  to  this  sacrament.  And 
in  hety  we  recogniie  in  this  performance,  the  work  of  a  man  t^orooghly 
fitted  for  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  church,  — of  one,  who  dis- 
tingmdied  himseu  by  a  eertun  eonnd  praoticd  sense  m  die  handlmg 
of  doebriail  matters,  by  a  certiun  deHcate  tact,  which  led  lum  to  aroid 
ereiyUiing  wlueb  was  really  oflennve.  In  replying  to  tl>e  qaestioD,' 
Into  what  is  the  body  of  CSuist  oonverted  after  it  has  been  eat«i  ?  — 
ha  lays :  **  So  nneasy  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals,  that  they  will  never 
leave  ezplomg,  and  espeeiaUr  into  those  tlungs  reapeoting  which  man 
oQ^t  tx^  to  inqoire  at  all.  If  we  seek  after  the  bodily  presenoe  of 
Clmit,  we  innet  look  for  it  io  heaven,  where  he  ata  at  me  right  haad 
of  God.  Only  for  t  eertun  time  ke  exhibited  lua  bodily  presenoe,  ia 
«der  to  invite  to  the  spiritiu].  As  long  as  tite  Aiorament  is  held  in 
the  hand,  and  eaten,  Ghrist  is  bodily  present  witii  that  which  is  seen; 
felt,  and  tasted.  Bat  when  tiie  bodDy  senses  diseem  nothing  more, 
the  bodily  presence  must  no  fnrther  be  aongfat  after,  but  we  must  hdd 
nmelves  only  to  the  B|nritiial,  After  the  administottion  cf  Die  saer»- 
ment  is  fimshed,  Christ  passes  &om  the  mottb  mto  the  heart.  He  is 
not  food  fijr  the  body,  hot  for  the  eool."  He  then  adds :  "  As  it  re- 
gards the  relation  to  ourselves  (to  onr  peroeptiona),  he  preserves 
throaghont  the  resemblance  to  perishable  food.  But  as  it  regards 
himself,  he  loses  sot  the  troth  of  the  (nncbangeable)  body.  That 
which  outwardly  appears  (the  species)  is  sometimes  tdbbled  or  stained, 
but  no  snofa  i^ecbon  can  reaildi  the  true  body  of  Christ.  But  if 
the  question  ia  aaked,  whether  Christ  spaciously  deaoenda  from  or 
ascends  to  heaven,  when  he  oflfers  or  'withdraws  h»  bodily  presence,  or 
whether  it  is  after  some  other  manner  that  he  be^ns  or  ceases  to  be 
present,  under  the  speines  t^  the  saonunent  ?  I  answer,  that  in  saeh 
matters  we  onght  not  to-  be  too  onrions,  test  we  arrogate  to  onrselves 
more  than  belongs  to  ns.  I  know  not  how  Christ  comes,  but  neither 
do  I  know  how  he  departs;  Se  knowa^  from  whom  nothing  is  ludden." 
To  escape  the  conclufflon  that  ihe  body  of  Christ  may  be  nibbled  by 
nuce,  immed  by  fire,  etc.,  he  preferred  rather  to  resort  to. a  twofoH 
miracle,—  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance  (^  the  bread  had 
been  converted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  so,  afterwards,  in  pUoe  of  it, 
the  snbstance  of  the  bread  ia  created  anew,  of  which  substance,  the 
acddents  <mly  had  remiuned.*     In  favor  of  this  view,  Bonaventura 

'  lib.  1*,  &  XT.  ■  Sicnt  minesloM  •ubaModA  paaii  oo*- 
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also  declared  himBelf;   the  thoa^t  imdaabtedl;  floating  before  lut 
mind  that  Bucb  thin^  belonged  to  a  higher  province  et  tba  iobd- 
tion  of  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  brought  down  to  this  sensuoos  and 
conceptuEtl  mode  of  contemplatioa.i     With  regard  to  that  other  mode 
of  apprehension,  he  obaerres,  "  that,  however  much  might  be  said  in 
proof  of  this  opinion,  it  will  never  be  bo  proved  that  pious  ears  must 
not  be  shocked  at  it,""   He  was  inclined  to  adout,  with  pope  Innocent 
the  Third,  in  order  to  umte  the  h^pothens  that  Ifae  bod;  of  Chriat  in 
tbe  eucharist  was  present  onl;  for  ike  use  of  man,' — with  the  doctrine 
of  transnbstantiation, —  tiiat  the  above-mentioned  double  miracle  tooV 
place.     Ihe  dread  of  such  conclusions,  and  diesatisfaotion  with  those 
forced  resolutioos  of  the  difficulty  whereby  men  sought  to  guard  agtunat 
Buch  concluuons,  would  lead  many  reflecting  minda  to  entertain  doubts 
wiUi  regard  to  the  premiaes  themselves,  from  which  such  coucluuons 
were  derived.     A  master  in  the  univernty  of  Paris  wrote,  in  tiie  year 
1264,  ft  letter,*  to  pope  Clement  the  Fourth,  in  which  he  defended 
that  scientific  inetitutioQ  against  a  charge  which  was  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded &om  the  pope  himself,  tiiat  the  opnion  prevailed  there  that  the 
enchanfit  stood  no  otherwise  related  to  Christ  tiian  as  the  symbol 
stands  related  to  the  tlung  ugnified  by  it.'      Such  an  accusation, 
agunst  which  the  university  had  ocoasion  to  defend  itself,  may  not 
perhaps  have  been  altogether  wilfaout  foundation ;  though  it  did  not 
eoatam  one  word  of  Utoral  truth.      Accordingly,  there  stood  forth 
wncoig   tiie  members  of  this  nnivernty,  towa^rds  the  close  <£  the 
thirteenth  century,  an  independent  thinker, —  well  known  on  account 
of  Ins  skill  in  dispute,— the  Dominican   John  of   Pans,"  who  en- 
diMTored  to  avoid  uie  above^nentioned  conclusions  by  calling  up  once 
more'  that  opinion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  yet  been  lost  eight 
(tf  in  the  twelfth  century,  —  the  opinion  that  the  body  of  Chnst, 
aUding  in  its  proper  essence,  was  united  with  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  abiding  in  their  proper  essence,  after  the  same  manner 
ae  the  divine  nature  is  united  with  the  human  in  Christ.     According 
to  this  new,  a  mutual  transfer  and  interchange  of  predicates  mi^t 
find  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  and  so  these 
offensive  conclusions  mi^t  be  avoided.      He  supposed  that,  as  the 
orthodox  faith  in  tiiis  doctrine  consisted  umply  in  muntaining  the  real 
and  veritable  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  a  determuiate  reprft- 
sentation  of  the  manner  in  wMoh  ^lia  came  to  pass  could  not  —  while 
stiU  other  representatioas  were  also  possible— obtain  ths  authority  of  an 

vertitar  in  corpni  dominicsm,  com  Indpit  *  Qala  Chiutm  non  at  snb  illo  nen- 

erae  lub  Mtruneato,  uc  qnodunmodo  mi-  dmiiIo,  nim  (MUDds,  quod  ordinabile  aat  ad 

ncnloM  reTeninir,  com  ipaam  Un  deaioit  anun  human  am,  icilicet  «d  mBoducatJa- 

cne,  non  qood  ills  paoit  BabaUntUi  rcver-  mm. 

tUor,  qnM  traiumt  in  carnem,  wd  quod  <  See  Boulaei  hiit.  nniven.  Pariileiu,  t 

qui  looo  alim  mlncnloM  ci;«atiu.  iii,  f.  374.   ■ 

1  Big  words:  Caveat  umen  qouqaeana-  *  Este  aicuti  aignaEam  (ub  lieno. 

liter  intelligit,  quia  in  hoc  Becretom  fidei  '  Johanne*  pangeni  asinos,  Piqaa  d'lna, 

laat.  to  called,  becaiue  hii  disppucioiu  left  m 

*  Qnantamcnnqne  haree  opinio  mania-  qni«i  lo  indolent  mindi. 

tnr,  nnnquam  tamen  adeo  muoitar,  qnan-  '  Uii  Determinatto,  pnbliabed  bj  Futec 

do  fturai  piM  boc  abhoiraaat  aodirk  Allix,  London,  1 SS6. 
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irticle  of  fiuth.  He  beHsred,  iaoi»OT«r,  titat  Im  might  tSlvm  the  words 
of  die  iDBtitntioQ  were  nxm  fkronble  to  his  own  ?iew  thto  to  tho  oppo- 
■te  one.*  He  wis  not  in  f&vor  of  directly  condemning  the  commoa 
tepreseotation,  bat  only  contended  agiuiat  ite  being  held  as  the  alone 
wd  ono ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  avowed  sabmission  to  the  an- 
ttorily  of  tlie  pope  and  of  the  church.  Yet  he  was  prohibited  in  1304, 
from  reading  and  dispnting.  He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  died  at 
Bome,  while  the  matter  was  still  under  discnsnon.  The  transmuta- 
tion of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  regarded 
u  the  hi^iest  miracle,  and  <Hie  daily  repeated,  and  tins  highest  pitch 
of  the  miraculous  and  of  tJie  self-oommunicatioQ  of  God,  being  a 
matter  which  particnlarly  buried  the  religions  feelings  and  the  imagioa- 
tions  (^  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  visions  should  grow  out  of  it ;  and  such 
nnoos  may  hare  been  the  ocoseioD  which  led  to  the  founding  of  afest^ 
Tal  extremely  agreeable  to  Hat  bent  of  derotion,  and  consecrated  to 
tbe  remembrance  of  thia  abidiDg  imracley — the  festum  Corporis  Domini, 
or  CWpus-OKrufc'  day,  ^rinch,  afW  it  had  first  arisen  —  as  it  is  said 
m  Qie  £oceee  of  Liege  — was  established  in  1264,  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Uiban  tiie  FonrOi ;  AOtaaf^  tm  this  pope  aotm  afterwards  died,  the 
<ff&iaiice  did  not  at  first  pass  generally  into  efiect,  but  had  ^ter- 
warda,  in  1311,  to  be  renewed  by  Clement  Uie  Fifth. 

It  ma  in  oorreapondence  with  these  views,  that  as  Christ,  veiled 
beneath  diese  external  ngns,  was  oontemi^ted  as  actually  presmt 
•nd  inseparably  conoeoted  with  them,  so  uie  wwship  due  to  hjm  was 
tranfeiTod  to  them.  And  accordingly  it  had  been  the  custom,  eren 
before  these  views  had  reached  their  extreme  pcnnt  in  the  doctrine  of 
transnbstanlution,  for  tho  oommumty,  at  the  elevation  of  the  oisafi- 
ented  emblems,  to  kneel  to  the  ground ;  and,  in  general,  Christ  him- 
Rlf  was  wonUpped  in  them,  as  appears  &on  many  indications, 
eqiedaDy  in  the  East,  where,  as  a  common  thing,  the  feelings  were 
more  sbongly  expressed.'  This  was  a  necessary  expreaaiiH)  of  those 
Aodes  of  intuition  which,  after  they  had  reached  their  highest  pnnt 
n  the  doobiDe  of*traaBubstantiation,  would,  of  course,  be  still  further 
mraoted.  The  papal  legate,  cardinal  Gnido,  whom  pope  Innocent  the 
Tlurd  sent  to  Cologne,  is  said  to  have  first  introdnced  the  custom, 
already  practised  in  Italy,  of  kneeling  before  the  host,  elevated  after 
the  eonBecrataoB,  and  when  borne  in  procesmm  to  the  rack,  into  those 
districts  of  Genuany,^  and  pope  Honorins  the  Tlurd,  by  a  constitutioa 
enacted  in  1217,  nude  this  a  law  for.  the  whole  church.  From  this 
reverence  fot  the  external  signs  in  the  eucharist,  this  anxious  dread 
of  siamng  a  drop  of  the  bicod  of  Christ,  proceeded,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  eoe  salntaiy  change,  which  may  have  been  abready  intiro- 
dnwd  of  itself,  throagfa  the  better  undentanding  of  the  relation  of  tite 
enidiarist  to  baptism,  as  it  certainly  found  therein  a  basis  of  Bupporl. 
We  have  abeady  seen,  in  the  earher  periods,  how  the  communion  of 


'  Quod  hn*  opinio  fpridentfiu  nlrmt  voii-        '  Sea  vol.  ii,  p,  mt, 

Cittioiiii :  boc  wt  cotpni        *  £—  " "■"- 
dttri  nt  cwpiu  Chmii,    a.  1^ 


higiu  proHMttiDiiii :  boc  wt  cotpni        *  Sm  Cuear.  Hdturbtc.  Did.  Dirt,  is, 
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in&nts  spread  abroad  in  cotuiection  inth  iniant  baptism,  wlula  hud 
vere  nncoiiBCions  of  the  real  difference  between  the  two  sacrameniB, 
and,  from  a  false  constmction  pat  upon  what  Christ  sajs,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  goepel  accordii^  to  John,  respecting  the  eating  of  lus 
fle^  and  hlood,  drew  the  conclusioa  that,  iriUioat  partaking  of  the  holy 
supper,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  eternal  life.  In  such  cases,  it  was 
enatomarj  to  let  infante,  who  were  incapable  as  yet  of  eating  anything 
sohd,  merely  sip  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  wine.>  But  inasmuch  as 
it  was  now  feared,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ  nugbt  thus  be  profaned, 
while  yet  men  were  not  bold  enough  to  abandon  at  once  the  ancient 
custom,  it  came  about  that,  in  preference  to  dropping  the  practice 
altogether,  it  was  preferred  to  take  up  «ith  an  unmeamng  ceremony, 
and  give  to  in&nts  unconsecrated  wine."  This  practice,  Hugo  a  S.  Vio- 
tore  justly  declared  to  be  altogether  superfluons ;  and  wished  rathur 
that  the  whole  ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  could  be 
done  without  giving  scandal  to  the  mmple-nunded  ;'  and  he  ezpreased 
it  as  his  ofsmon  ^t,  if  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  preserving 
the  blood  of  Christ,  or  in  offering  the  same  to  in&nta,  it  were  better 
that  the  whole  ceremony  should  be  onutted,  inasmuch  as  infiinta 
belonged  already  to  the  body  of  Christ  by  baptism,  and  were  thereby 
secured  in  possesion  of  all  the  benefits  which  flow  from  union  with  him; 
m  favor  of  which  view  he  quoted  a  saying  of  Augustin,  to  whose 
authority  it  was  the  custom  to  appeal  m  support  of  the  communioD  of 
in&nts.  From  these  words  of  Hugo,  it  is  manifest  that,  bendes  the 
above-mentioned  anxiety,  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  betweoa 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  that  whereby  the  subject  was  supposed  ts 
be,  once  for  all,  incorporated  into  fellowslup  with  Christ  and  entitled  to 
participate  in  fdl  the  benefits  gromided  therein,  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  as  that  which  referred  to  the  continued,  conteiov*, 
andself-activeappropriationof  this  fellowship,  the  conBciousneBsofsoch 
a  difference  between  the  two  sacraments,  contributed  some  share  to- 
wards promoting  the  abandonment  of  in&nt  communion.^  Already,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenUi  century,  the  ctnnmuiion  of  infanta  wis 
OOD^dered  to  be  a  thing  {^together  inaihniBaible.  As  piety  in  children, 
more  or  less  pure  or  mmgled  with  fenaticism,^  bemgra  among  the 


T«tioDibas  ecclniaiticu,  lib.  i,  c.ix;  Pae-    hMtbHteadofihecommanion.   OdIjco 
rii   reccDS    naiLs    idem    Bacramenlam   la    moD  consacnted  bread   (putit  Aerndba* 
■pede  ungninls  ut  miniitrandnm  digito    eammwtii) — Mill  k  remnuit,  tlHM(bf«,af 


'  L.  c.  InioTMllik  pr«abjten>rtun  Kdhne       *  Tluu,  for  oxample,  in  1319,  ■  i^^ 

formtm  reBneiu,  sed  aon  i«in,  dat  cii  loco  raou  Uaaed  bj  a  jonlh  led  to  a  ftMtiial 

Mngniok  Tioam.  exciiemGncihat  harried  away  a  rattniilti- 

'  Qaod  pcDitoi  laperracatun  arbitrares,  tndeof  bo^  to  a  cnuade,  whacoaMDDtiM 

ri  *iiu  Bcsndalo  gimpliciam  dimicti  poMet  kept  back  bj  any  of  tbe  meani  vnfiojtd, 

•  In  tin  fifth  canon  Of  tbs  coancil  of  Eeotie  or  Mven.    8««  Thorn.  CaadpnUani 

Bordeaax   (concilinm    BnrdegaianBe],  in  Bonam  aniTenale,  lib.  ii,  c  iii,  1 1*,  iid 

12SS,  it  it  alreadj  preiopposed  thai  chil-  MatUi,  Paris.  hisL  Angl,  An.  ISSl,  t  TIO. 

di«D  b«ts(igtd  to  tbe  claas  of  ilie  pnASM  £d.  Loud.  1686. 
wiiinui;    aal    It   ia  ODljr   iptAaUf 
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peculiar  features  of  this  age,  so  an  erample  of  tlus  aort  occurred  in  tbo 
year  1220,  at  Thoroolt  in  Flanden.  A  boy,  on  whose  tender  mind 
reli^on  had  made  a  powerfnl'impreanon,  and  who  was  looked  npon  as 
a  prodigy  of  youthful  piety,  died  before  he  had  completed  his  seTenth 
year.  Before  his  deaUi,  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  partake  of 
the  holy  eacharist.  It  being  supposed,  however,  that,  aocoroMg  to  ttie 
then  existing  laws  of  the  church,'  this  prinlege  could  not  be  granted 
him,  when  he  found  that  he  was  about  to  die,  stretoMng  fortli  his  hands 
to  heaven,  he  exclumed :  "  Thou,  Lord  Jeeus  Ohnat,  knowest  that  mj 
greatest  desire  is  to  have  thee ;  I  have  longed  after  tbee,  uid  done 
lijl  in  my  power  to  obtain  thee ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that  I  am  now 
gcnBg  to  behold  thee." 

The  confflderation,  however,  which,  in  the  mamier  above  described, 
TBS  the  occasion  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  doctiine  of  the  Lord's 
snpper,  corresponding  to  its  idea,  contnbated  to  promote  the  extensive 
^iread  of  another  innovation,  directly  at  variance  with  this  idea.  In 
the  eatiier  centuries,  it  waa  held  indispensably  necessaiy  that  the  holy 
sapper,  in  conformity  with  its  institution,  should  be  distributed  Silly, 
in  [K>tii  kinds,  to  aU  without  distinction,  and  should  be  partt^en  of  by 
aQ.*  The  culy  exception  was  when,  as  in  the  North  African  church,  a 
porti<Ht  of  the  consecrated  bread  was  kept  at  hand,  as  a  means  of 
eODstantly  maintaining  oonuntmion  with  (^nst,  and  as  a  supernatural 
preservative  agunst  tSi  maimer  of  evil ;  and  when  the  wine  alone  was 
used  for  the  oommnnion  of  infants ;  which  customs  already  implied, 
and  indeed  were  based  on,  the  opinion  that,  io  cases  of  necessity,  the 
oommnnkat  in  one  kind  mi^t  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  whole. 
Now  the  fear  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  spilling  the  least  particle 
of  Clhrist's  blood,  led,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  especially 
ki  England,  to  the  custom  of  presenting,  in  tlie  communion  of  infants, 
(mly  a  portion  of  bread  dipped  in  the  consecrated  wine.  And  as  this 
was  a  poceeding  already  at  variance  with  the  words  of  tiie  institution 
and  the  natnre  of  the  sacrament,  both  as  to  form  and  matter,"  so  it 
formed  a  medium  of  transition  to  the  practice  of  distributing  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  sick,  under  the  ungle  speines  of  the  consecrated  bread.* 
The  same  anxiety  was  the  occasion  also  that,  in  here  and  there  an  In- 
stance, tins  custtHn  should  be  extended  still  further,  and  that  partaking 
of  the  blood  (d  Christ  should  be  withheld  altogether  ^m  the  laity. 
That  idea  of  the  priesthood,  which  placed  the  laity  at  such  a  disttutt 
remove  from  the  clergy,  would  furmah  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it 
was  enough  if  they,  by  whose  instramenulity  this  greatest  of  miracles 

■  Thomu  CuitipTat,  in   reUtine   thii  *  Tli«  words  of  llie  abbot  Bodalph  of 

itorj,  lib.  ii,  0.  ixTiii,  f  T,  apcaki  of  m  or-  ZJe^  which  Bona  btt  giren  in  hit  woik 

dinBDce  pUECd  b;  a  genenl  coondl  pro-  Ds  rebni  linupcii :  — 
bibitine  thit;  bot  no  sscb  cMxm  M   a 

genenU  eonndl  i«  known  to  me.  BiBB«tlW(«w»ii^ 

*  Hildeben  of  Man  •ayl,  coQcenung  a       ^aZttCiSr      ^*^  ^^ 
cutom  of  this  ton  (ep.  IB) :  Qaod  Dec  ex        SlBplugn  vtaut,  vM  una  ait  •thU  A 
tfominro  imllcatioDe  Dec  ex  uuictionibM  taaia  Jim  nMqiia. 
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waa  icoomplidied,  ud  the  saciifioe  q(  Christ  oontiinially  oAered  anow, 
enjoyed  the  holy  sapper  m  its  complete  fonn,  as  It  had  oeen  institated 
W  oor  Savioor ;'  nnce  in  &ct  Hie  priests  offered  £»  all,  and  acted  m 
I3a.e  name  of  all  who  were  omted  with  them  by  fellowship  of  spirit* 
Ilius,  then,  a  fall  and  perfect  obserrance  was  totte  paid,  by  the  priests, 
to  all  that  the  institution  of  Christ  required.  On  the  part  of  the  luty, 
reverence  towards  the  sacrament  was  to  be  the  most  prominent  thing ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  tins  reverence,  Uiey  should  abstain  &om  the 
blood,  that  none  of  it  nught  be  spilled  and  pro&ned.s  This  was  the 
acme  of  that  spiritual  aristocracy  which  stocHl  in  sach  contradiction  to 
the  idea  of  the  Chrisdan  church ;  and  it  needed  bnt  one  step  more  to 
proclaim,  "  it  was  sufficient  for  the  priests  to  celebrate  the  commniuon 
m  behalf  of  the  entire  commnnity."  There  was  still  another  element, 
beton^g  to  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking  in  this  age,  that  contribated 
to  encourage  uid  uphold  t^  change,  namely,  the  power  attributed  to 
the  church,  by  virtne  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  it,  of  intarodudng 
changes  in  tiie  administratdon  of  ^  sacraments,  according  to  thft 
necevities  of  the  times ;  and  the  power  was  staretched  to  this  extent.* 
The  piinoiple,  li^t  in  itself,  of  distingnishing  between  the  mutable 
and  the  immutable  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  was,  by  reason 
of  those  &lse  assumptions,  falsely  applied.  Fur&emxHre,  this  change 
finmd  another  ground  of  support  in  the  doctrine  of  conotnutance,  so 
called  ;  which,  however,  waa  neither  devised  nor  got  np  for  tiiis  pur- 
poee,  bnt  had  been  first  evolved  independeoUy  thereof,'  and  was  fiist 
employed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  centniy,*  in  defsoce  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup, — the  doctrine  that,  under  each  species,  the 
whole  of  Christ  was  contained,  ptr  amcomittm^m,  therefore  vodv 
the  body,  the  blood ;  ao  that  he  who  partook  of  but  one  species,  lost 
notlung. 
It  waa  above  a  centoiy,  however,  beGue  die  aorafdeB  agiuiist  a 

'  Aj  ThSmM  AqtiinM  mji:  Qnodptr-  oagtrt  to  ha  obMmd,  indeed,  H  a KMK 

ftetio  hignt  iicmnaiiti  non  eic  in  tun  iiriiiii  iiiiililiiiinl  iiiii  Ijlllj  .liiil  lliil  iliii^w 

fdeliam,  Bed  in  coniecratioiie  mateiue.  Et  mIglitbemldetntheVnnoradoiliiUtmiOD, 

ideo  nihil  deront  p«rfectiotii  hnjiu  Mcm-  re>Mctiii|F  iriikh   Cbriil  bad  filMbUihid 

iDcati,  li  popsuu  ismat  coipiu  dn*  mi-  Dothing  deflnit*.    "  Qbm  pneoaptt  mM, 

pdM,  damnodo  iaaerdM  conwrm*  m-  uon  fieri  non  licere,  pro  raaone  t«to  neee*- 

nat  aVomqne.  iliatii  vel  honeet*^  ilio  et  alio  nodo  fini 

■  ConibmiKblj  to  tb«t  whtch  TbonH  Keere."  AndbecoDidcUvodierchanralB 

Aqoiou  Mjrt:  Qni*  neeidM  in  penona  proof  of  thii,diaiigeB  iriiich  the  cfannn  hid 

omntim  fflTy*"""  offert  et  lanit  inirodnced  on  groaikd*  of  leMon.    "  Unde 

.  '  Ai'HioniUMiTi:  EiputeiQiaentiiiiii  nonnulla   Chriiiieiue  reliclonii    iiwtiMn 

reqtdrilar  ■nmma  rerereDlie  et  canlela,  ne  earn  in  ecdeeiM  naaeenlii  initio  nodna 

•liqnid  acddal,  qnod  Tergat  ad  ii^iuiam  origini*  Mcejiere,  qnem  in  pragMnaqee- 

taati  mjilerii.  den  creMenlia  propter  qiiwdM  nttM- 

-•  ThnialraadrlnOektlerafEnBilph,  abOei    Qaaeei    non    dla   taMam.'— Sm 

Kabep  of  BoAeeter,  near  the  IngiBoiBg  or  D'Adier78pi(3le^t.m,C470.     Wentoit 

thelweUthcennir]',  iairiiidi,lntepljliigto  aliow,lwwerer,tutt«lientlw  vaMMaand 

Am  dooUa  pn^toaed  to  him  l>*  a  eeiuin  the  iminntaUe,  in  raepeeC  to  ualta  and 

Laabeit,lMitatealiowtheHodWnaeocle-  form,  were  dialianiilied  hj  tosh  ioexad 

llaa  coaraetnda  of  dittribnttng  tlM  hoetia  limita,  a  wide  fidd  woald  be  opened  fbt 

eangnine  intincta,  alio  et  paene  contrario  artiiCrBi;  procadBiea. 

tttBrmama  DooilnodiibdMitaoimightbe  *  For  example  hj  Aattbaot  CaatN- 

JDtti^.    He    lappoeee   Am  evemfaing  inrj. 

Otdalned  by  Cbriu  fbr  naa't   falTatkm  *  After  the 
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derifttion  from  tlie  inatitatioii  of  Christ  and  the  ancient  and  umTeraal 
coBtom  of  the  choich  could  be  wholly  overcome.  Not  onljr  was  thia 
chaoge  not  approred  in  the  twolM  centniy,  except  in  single  portions 
of  the  church,  bat  eren  a  pope,  Faschalis  the  Second,  declared  faiioself 
deodedl;  opposed  to  it  In  a  letter  to  Fontdos,  abbot  of  Ctnnj,  he 
wrote  that  no  arbitrary  will  of  man,  nor  innovating  spirit,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  deviate  from  the  coarse  that  Christ  had  ord^ed.  Aa 
Christ  commnnicatod  bread  and  wine,  each  by  itself,  and  it  ever  had 
been  so  observed  in  the  church,  it  ever  should  be  to  done  in  the  &taro^ 
save  in  the  case  of  infanta  and  of  the  nek,  who,  as  a  general  thing, 
could  not  eat  bread."'  Yet  the  withdraws!  of  ^e  cup,  favored  by 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first  theologians 
of  bow  Ae  orders  of  mendicants,  among  irbom  Albert  the  Great 
ccmstitutes  the  only  exception,  congtantlv  advanced  to  more  gensval 
recognition.  Kear  the  close  of  the  twelfUt  centuiy,  the  provost  Folmar 
of  [^aufeostoin,  in  France,  took  ground  agunst  the  doctrine  of  con- 
comitance employed  to  defend  me  withcbawal  of  the  cup ;  and  he 
seems  Inr  this  oppoution  to  have  been  driven  to  a  view  of  the  Lord's 
sapper  deviating  from  the  church  doctrine,  although  he  was  too  much 
c<nifijDed  by  his  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  church  to  be  able 
to  make  that  which  he  wanted  wholly  clear  to  himself,  and  to  carry  it 
oat  in  a  consistent  manner.  He  agreed,  it  is  true,  that  the  tme  body 
of  Christ  was  id  the  eucharist ;  but  he  supposed  not  wholly,  with  th 
ita  members,  as  Christ  had  lived  on  earth ;  that  the  whole  Christ  was, 
by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  in  each  species,  but  not  the 
whole,  completely,  in  all  its  parts.  In  each  spedes,  no  would  probably 
say,  he  is  present  only  in  one  particular  form.'  As  he  mamtuned 
that,  even  by  Christ's  glorification,  the  di^rence  of  the  predicates, 
applied  to  the  two  natures,  was  not  annulled,  so  he  contended  against 
the  snppontioD  of  an  obiqtu^ ;  and  held,  on  the  contrtuy,  that  Christ, 
lall  the  time  of  his  secona  advent,  abode,  with  bis  glorified  body,  only 
in  heaven.  When  his  opptoients  bron^t  up  a^nst  him  the  stories 
which  had  vtme  abroad  smce  the  time  m  Faschasios  Badbert,  about 
actual  mai^estations  of  ttie  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  declared  such 
sttoies  to  be.&lBe :  he  looked  upon  them  as  mere  fitbles,  that  harmonized 
in  no  sort  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  sources  from  which 
these  legends  had  been  derived,  he  conridered  as  not  entitled  to  tiie 
least  credit.!    ]^Qg  ^g  perceive  that,  at  bottom,  he  possessed  an  ori^- 

fiU>nloaam.   Heqne  caDonicii  Mtnm  (crlp. 
toiii.  —  Qertioh  now  irgiies  Uuu,  according 

■d  the  potidon  of  hi*  »— "-   ■"-    - 

„ __^ MVi%  gir«a  br  Lolw  i _, 

D«  gloria  et  honon  filii  bomini*,  c,  xiii,  Apottlu,  of  Cbrin'i  upearaooe  to  Paul, 
ia  Pet  tbauMnu  aMcdotDnim  noTiuimu,  ihonld  b«  re^rded  u  fatnloDi  and  onca- 
t.  i,  p.  ii,  C  aai ;  Fdmar  bad  aawned,  uonkaL  BotitwaiOMtainlf  ver^farfron 
""'~  n  tctiptii,  corpoi  Domini,  ox qno  theintenlionofliiaoppoMnttoaSrmaiif- 
t,nnnqaam  ftuaH  nbcotlo.  Coi  thing  like  (his.  If  thelaiterTeallyexpreu«d 
M  inter  Gastera  objieeiemni,  qood    the  opinion,  tbui  broadt j,  that  Chriit  contd 
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nal  5nd  independent  bent  <^  ffiirit,  directly  at  nriance  iriAllt&tof  fto 
xshnrch.  But  before  he  conla  come  to  the  pmnt  of  expreemng  it,  in  a 
<ol«ftr  and  coneiBtent  manner,  he  was  induced  to  rMtuit.*' 

That  view  of  the  Lord's  suppei-  whii^  reproBented  tlie  Eutacle  pw- 
formed  by  the  priests  as  the  principal  thing,  did  not  seire  to  [Hoinite 
the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  sacrament.  One  evidenoe  that  afaoira 
iiow  &r  this  was  from  being  t}ie  case,  is  &e  tventy-firBt  canon  of  the 
Iiaterui  councU  in  1215,  whereby  it  is  ordained  Uiat  every  one  thooU 
partake  of  the  holy  supper  at  least  once  a  year,  on  Qie  Easter  feslinL 
Whoever  fmled  of  so  doing  was  to  be  excluded  Aom  church  fellowship, 
and,  at  bis  death,  to  be  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.  So  much  the  greater  reliance  was  piacod  en  the  priesUy 
aacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  the  rast  mnltatnde  of  unvor&y  eccleaiastio 
tamed  it  into  a  means  of  gain.  Such  persons  undertoolc,  for  tfie  sake 
of  the  profit,  to  hold  more  masses  than  they  could  ^emseires  perform. 
(Hey  entered  into  contracts  to  perfonn  a  certain  number  of  maesas, 
which  they  (Aligated  themselves  to  hold  for  twenty  or  thirty  yean ; 
and  when  they  had  undertaken  more  than  they  were  able  to  pnfonn, 
hired  assistanta,  who  went  through  with  a  mechanical  perfonnanee  cf 
the  liturgical  acts  in  their  stead,  ^ons  individuals  contended  againflt 
41u8  abuse  as  a  most  abominable  trpeoiee  of  simony,  Christ  himself  btasz 
here  held  up  for  sale,  as  he  was  by  Judas.  The  free-q»rited  Abelaia 
declaimed  against  the  cupidity  of  the  priests  by  whom  many,  even  whes 
dying,  were  deceived  witii  the  idle  promise  (/salvation,  if  they  obould 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  masses,  which  however  oould  not  be  had 
iridiout  pay.  "  They  advise  these  ijiag  men,"  says  he,  "  not  to 
restore  what  they  have  robbed  frixn  others,  but  to  offer  it  for  tiib  eaen- 
ficeofthemass.''^  The  ecclesiastical  assemblies  at  length  coomdered  it 
necessary  to  enact  laws  agunst  audi  abuses.*  "Bteae  abuses  were  sot 
necessarily  connected,  we  adroit,  with  that  parlieular  mode  of  intoilkit 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  on  the  etmtra^,  the  loftinees  of  tte 
transaction,  as  an  offering  of  Chnst,  was  appe!^  toinordertoezpcoe 
tiie  detestable  character  of  tJiis  traffic  :■  tut  the  w^ole  of  this  ezteraal- 

howerer,  it  ti  hardly  credible  thu  he  did.  denarlnnt,  «t  pro  ddo  umaaH  qudn^ta. 

Probtblj',  he  otity  apoka  of  tkoM  talat,  In  hia  BiUeB or  hii  Scitoteipnun,  c-xiiU, 

kliogeilicrrabakiuibiMhbiiiiatteTMidfiMm,  IB    Pn    tlieiuirai   uiecdocanim  noriMt- 

'    which  wera  comraonlj  in«ile  uie  of^  fai  mm,  p.  ii,  f.  666. 

de<eTiM  of  the  doctrine  at  tmunhaian-  *  8m  itM  CodbciI  oT  Puis,  ^  tha  jtax 

tuition.  1S19:    Ne  pro  wuMliboi  tbI  tiieniulibai 

■  The  aonrrei  are  to  be  found  in  the  rel  i^teiUMlilHu  miManun  bdaadia  laid 
aboTc-dtedTolnmeofthecollecttonbrFe^  rel  alii  dare  aliqald  tbI  l^jnre  oogutv 
and  fn  Ae  asih  volanu  of  the  BiU.  pair,  in  uMamento,  et  m  mpcr  hii  aliqaa  paetio 
Lni^  It  ii  to  be  regretted  thai  we  p«Mai  TelexactiOTSl  MbaUoBaaUaq^ecte  palli- 
b»  a  (tw  fragment*  of  PolmU'  hlnuelf.  ata  %  Mccrdotftni  rel  aliii  maAiatonbM 

■  Aa.  for  instance,  Petnu  Cantor,  Ter-  flat,  et  >•  ■nperfln*  mnttiladiBe  tafiam 
bnro  aMreTJatnni,  c  xx*ii  et  xxTiiL  annatinm  ae  onerent  aaeariBtea,  ad  qnM 

'  Malio*  Diorientinm  lednclt  capldltaa  attpplenda  tafflcera  konart*  bob  powiiA 

aacerdatam,   Tanun  eia  aoraritatem   pro-  et  propter  qnae  iptM  (qxarteat  inbera  cob- 

Biittcntiam,  si  qnae  habeat,  aacriflciiii  ob~  dnciiiioi  laeeidolea. 
tnlerint,  et  miina  emant,  qaai  neqautnam        *  The  pvater  gallt  incnrrad  in  the  pr»- 

fratii  haberent     Jn  qao  qnldem  merd-  ftnatlon  ofthEiaacnuDent  by  ailBOnr,Pgtr. 

monio  praefixnia  apod  eo*  pretiam  con-  Cant.,  c.  xxtIi:  Todia  enlia  CkriMiM  iU 

•tu  CMe,  pro  ma  tdlieet  miiaa  nnau  tunltsr  fbai  et  otjgo  oouiinM  (ntiatm 
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Ung,  ma^iMoekiDg  bent,  fnrniBhed,  to  say  &e  leut,  »  foothold  ix 
Boch  EuperstitioQ  and  snch  profanatioii. 

In  th«  admiiuBtration  of  the  sacnment  of  penance,  the  misohief- 
worUog  abases  of  &e  oharch  stand  forth  with  particolar  pronunence. 
Bnt  on  this  point,  we  must  take  care  to  disdngnish  &e  false  represen- 
tatkms  of  ihe  ohurch-dootrine,  which  were  encooraged  by  ignorant  and 
badly-disposed  [x«a(diei3,  &om  that  doctrine  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
schools  of  theology.  Men  were  awue  of  the  distinction  between  tha 
divine  for^reness  of  on,  and  chnrch  absolution.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  the  former  could  be  obtuned  only  by  the  inward  confeSKrai  of  sin, 
and  that  tme  repentance  which  springs  from  love.  When  a  prieet 
inquired  of  Tves,  bishop  of  Chartres,  how  tie  practice  of  the  church 

—  to  exclude  those  who  confessed  their  nns  for  a  season  from  par- 
taking of  the  euchaiist  —  was  to  be  recondled  with  the  wwds  of  Ae 
prophet  Eiekiel, —  that  the  tunner  sh^  live  if  he  but  sighs  to  God,  and 
retnms  from  his  evil  w&^  ;  the  bishop  replied  :  "  To  &at  Judge  who 
looks  upon  the  heart,  mward  oonvermon,  and  the  contrition  of  tha 
heart,  soffioeth ;  and  the  forgiveness  of  can  is  immediately  bestowed 
by  him  to  whom  this  inward  conversion  is  manifest.  But  the  church 
reqtmes  a  public  satisfWction,  because  she  cannot  know  the  secrets  of 
tiie  heart.' ^  Peter  Lombard  declared,  that  the  power  to  bmd  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  die  priest,  did  not  consst  in  uiis,  that  he  actaally 
had  it  in  his  power  to  forgive  sins  and  confer  juatafication,  wUeh  was 
the  work  c£  God  alone.  The  priest  could  only  declare  the  judgment 
of  Qod  ^  aod  &e  priestly  sentence  was  roUd  only  when  it  agreed  wiUi 
the  divine.  He  dietinguiBbed,  therefore,  between  absolution  in  the 
B^t  d  God,  and  in  the  view  <k  the  ohurcks  But  in  holding  fi»t  to 
tfe)  mward  reijuifflteB,— necessary  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
divine  fbr^veness  of  an, —  men  were,  at  the  same  time,  at  no  loss  for 
reflsons  to  j^Btify  everything  that  prevuled  in  the  practice  of  the 
cbuToh.     That  interior  state  of  the  soul, —  genuine  contrition  of  hearty 

—  must  necessarily  express  itself  by  some  outward  and  corresponding 
ngn.  Inward  humiliation  before  God  most  ezhitnt  itself  by  uie  out- 
ward setf-homUiatioD  of  penance  before  the  priest.  Hie  inward  ooo- 
fession  of  dns  must  be  accompanied  with  an  outwud  oonfeamoQ ;  th* 
inward  self-castigation  for  sin,  in  wntritum,  by  penitenti^  ezennses 
T(4antatily  undertaken  according  te  the  direction  of  the  priest.  So  tha 
three  following  parts  of  penance,  as  detemuned  by  Peter  of  Loid- 
bardy,  ever  contmued  to  be  held  fast :  the  compimatio  eor£t,  the  am- 
fetaio  orU,  and  the  laHtfadio  cperu.  In  the  doctrine,  that  for  ana 
committed  subseqneatly  to  baptasm,  it  was  required  that  a  peculiar 
species  of  satisfaction  should  be  pud  to  divine  joatice,  the  necessity 
<^  church  penance  fonnd  its  8til»tantial  basis.  And  the  effects  of  it 
nught,  in  the  next  plaee,  extend  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  tha 
present  life ;  for  after  it  had  once  been  detettiiined  that  snoh  a  speinea 
of  justification  was  necessary,  it  was  easy  to  nfer  from  it,  that  wboeo> 

<  See  ep.  S9B.  ■  Sotntlo  qind  Ztama  «  In  fiwU  mgIs- 

'  Oatendere  haminem  ligmtnm  vel  solu-    ^M. 
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erer  seglectod  to  pay  each  satisfaction  in  the  present  life,  would  have 
to  Buffer  hereafter,  for  the  pnrpooe  of  ezjnat3(ni  and  purificatico,  u 
nncli  tfae  severer  p^ns  in  the  firea  of  purgatory.  At  the  same  iam, 
however,  it  was  snppoeed  that  the  above-mentioned  inward  self-paiiisb- 
ment  mi^t  be  of  sufficient  force  to  he  snbstituted  in  dace  of  all  otlier 
ntislactions ;  so  that  the  individual  tbus  drcumstauced  stood  eienpted 
from  the  necesut;  of  enduring  the  fires  of  purgatory.  At  all  events, 
tbe  church  doctirine  and  scientific  theology  were  feiy  &r  &om  at- 
tributing any  important  mflnence  to  the  external  act  separated  Erom 
the  internal  dispontion.  The  temper  of  the  heart  was  ever  held  np  to 
view  as  that  from  which  everything  must  proceed.  But  the  blame 
lies  with  the  ordinary  priests,  that  this  connectioa  between  the  inward 
temper  and  ootward  act,  in  the  religions  senae  of  the  moltitade, 
was  obscured,  and  that  the  people  were  confirmed  in  the  dolomve 
notion  that  for^veness  of  nn  could  be  obtained  by  outward  wafa, 
and  in  their  mistaken  confidence  on  priestly  absolution,  which  was  oftoi 
but  too  eauly  bestowed.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  fiist  POP^  "^  ^ 
period,  had  for  their  object  to  counteract  such  abases.  Thus  it  un- 
ooubtedly  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Bjldebrandian  reform  of  the 
church,  that  on  this  point  also  the  ancient  order  of  the  church  should 
be  restored.  We  have  noticed  already,  on  a  former  paee,'  the  interest 
taken  in  this  matter  by  Crregon'  the  Seventh.  Pope  Urban  the  Second 
dflctarvd,'  that  "  Whereas,  ialso  penanca  belongs  especially  among 
the  causes  which  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  therefore,  we  ad- 
monish the  bbhopB  and  priests  against  deceiving  the  souls  of  the  luty 
by  false  penance  and  thus  causmg  them  to  be  hurried  to  perdition. 
But  false  penance  is,  where  penance  is  done  <hi  acconnt  of  one  nn  to 
tiie  overlooking  of  many  others."  In  confutation  of  this  error,  wluch 
led  men  to  suppose  that  they  had  done  enough  by  leaving  off  one  class 
of  ma,  while  they  still  indidged  themselves  m  others,  the  pope  quotes 
James  2:  10  :  "It  is  also  denominated  false  penance,  for  one  not  to 
abandon  the  badness  of  an  ordinary  calling  which  be  cannot  pursue 
without  sin,  or  to  harbor  hatred  in  his  heart ;  or  to  refuse  sati^actitm 
to  one  whom  be  has  wronged,  or  fbr^veness  for  wrongs  he  has  himself 
recaved,  or  to  bear  arms  against  a  righteous  oanse."  Yet  the 
authorities  at  Borne  did  not  remain  true  to  these  principles  of  ec- 
clesiastical le^lation,  when  they  t»  easily  granted  absolution  to  those 
who  &om  other  lands  resorted  to  the  highest  tribunal ;  and  a  mischief- 
working  change,  in  the  matter  of  absolution,  proceeded  from  that  very 
quarter. 

In  the  first  place,  by  virtue  of  the  monsrchioil  ecclesiastical  power 
of  the  popes,  it  was  passible  to  introduoe,  instead  of  the  absolutions 
hitherto  cuspensed  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  Idieir  respective  dio- 
ceses, a  more  general  absolution,  valid  for  the  whole  church ;  and  wlule 
it  was  the  case  hitherto,  that  absolution  was  only  limited  and  partial  in 
ita  extent,  another  kind  now  appeared  in  its  stead,  of  wider  grasp, 
which  tended  to  the  dispensing  with  all  church  penance.   The  criuades 

Inge  as.  ■  ConeUiam  HelflUDom,  e.  xvl     Budam,  vii,  f.  1(87. 
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tanuabed  the  fint  occuidd  for  this.  Pope  Victor  fhe  Second,  when 
preacUng  a  crusade  against  the  infidels  in  North  Afnca,  havmg  first 
set  a  precedent  of  tiiia  oort,  it  was  often  followed  on  occasion  of  th« 
crosaaes  to  &e  H0I7  Sepulchre  ;  when  it  was  held  thtd  the  participa- 
tion in  so  holj  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  conudered  a  valid  sabstitute 
for  all  otiier  penance ;  and  bo  a  fnll  and  anconditaonal  abeolnldon  came 
to  be  connected  therGwith.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  tiiat  tme  devotion 
and  penitence  were  still  appended  as  a  condition.  Thos,  for  example, 
Urban  the  Second,  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  extended  Uiis 


mdnlgence  expressly  to  those  alone  who,  from  motives  <^  rample  pietv, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  of  money,  embarked  in  the  expeiu- 
tion  to  liberate  the  church  at  Jerusalem.     Bnt  t^e  crimes  to  which 


the  crusaders  abandoned  themselves,  testify  of  the   immense   ii^nry 
that  grew  out  of  the  confidence  in  the  power  of  absolution. 

Absolution  received  a  theoretical  support  from  the  theologians  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Thev  were  directed  thereto  by  that  idea  oi 
Christian  fellowship, —  though  conceived  after  a  false  and  external 
manner, — which  generally  exercised  so  vast  a  power  over  the  reli^ou 
life  of  these  times,  —  the  sense  of  that  fellowship  of  dirine  Ufe  by 
which  everything  was  upborne  that  proceeded  from  the  Christdan  sfori^ 
—  the  conviction  that  each  one,  through  i^e  fellowship  of  the  same 
Bpirit,  —  which  works  everything  in  all  its  organs, —  shared  in  all  the 
mnefita  accming  from  that  spirit, —  the  invinble  bond  that  knit  to- 
gether all  Christians,  however  separated  by  time  and  space.  Hence 
the  notion  of  a  treasniy  of  merits,  belon^ng  to  the  whole  chnrch.  In 
addition  to  tins,  came  now  that  representation,  which  in  eariier  periods 
ire  saw  already  existing  in  the  bud,  and  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
filae  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  law, — the  representation,  namely, 
that  ^e  saints  possessed  a  snperlegal  perfection,^ — had  perfonned 
more  than  justice  required  in  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins ;  where, 
to  be  sure,  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  was  assumed  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole,  without  which  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  human  merit.' 
Christ  was  TKnnted  to,  as  the  piimal  source  of  all  sanctification.^  Thus 
arose  the  doctrine  of  a  theaaunu  meriUmtm  tiipererogationia,  from 
which  the  chnrch,  and  especially  its  viable  head,  could,  for  reasonable 
caoses,  —  as,  for  example,  for  the  advancement  of  a  holy  work  of 
general  importance,  ■— appropriate  to  individuals  whatever  might  be 
requisite,  ae  a  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
held  fast,  we  allow,  that  the  indulgence  so  bestowed  was  not  forgive- 
n«M  of  Aa,  but  only  a  remissioQ  <^  the  churcb-penance,  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  oe  fulfilled  by  each.      Vet,  as  this  was  to  take  the 

'  Tlim  ThomM  of  Aquino  sajs  (Sapple-  tam  KCGpiaDeodignifUntmnnenrieoelci. 

neat,  tcrtiae  pulis  snmmiic  theol.  Qa.xiii,  *  Thns  pope  InDoceac  the  Third,  in  hia 

Alt.  i) :  Eat  quaedam  menmra  homini  ad-  Bxposiiion  or  the  Kcond  peniteotial  paalm, 

lubita.  quae  ab  eo  rctgairilur,  scilicet  impla-  taja  :  Sntis  enim  apparec,  qoia  orat,  qooni- 

tio  msadatoniTn  Dei,  et  iup«rca  poleat  ali-  am  omnii  uoctua,  Ti<l«licet  urvoa  wttctl- 

quid  erogaro,  nl  aatisfuciat.  fleatna,  et  ad  qnem  orat,  qaonjBm  ad  H, 

*  Boben  Pallein  atill  speakg  only  of  a  TidelicctDouiinnm  aanctiflcaaleinietqiian 

tnuBie  of  thcmeritiof  Christ:  cnjiu  me-  orat,  quia  pro  hac,id  eat,  pro  impietatu  n- 

rita  praecedentiuni  palnim  inanfflcienliam  mUsione,  qnae  wnetiflcatioiiig  Mt  CMUa,  £ 

HVple(«ct,iitiB~~ "' "■  ' 
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ment  iduch  must  otiierwise  be  suffered  in  pnrntonr, 
lat  the  efi^te  of  tlua  indulgence  might  bear  in£recd]r 
even  upon  the  forgiTeness  of  rin.i  Beyond  questaon,  it  was  still  pre- 
BnppoBed,  that  they  who  received  the  indulgence  were  in  a  state  of 
tme  penitence,  and  by  ftuth  and  love  nnited  to  the  saints,  whose  meiito 
were  placed  over  to  Qieir  aoiount.  Had  the  doctrine  of  indulgeDce 
always  been  tau^t  and  received  yiiib  these  limitations,  it  midit  not 
have  been  so  injurioos  to  morality  as  it  in  fact  proved  to  be.  But  the 
nnspiritual  men,  who  were  determined  to  gain  the  utmost  which  they 
poBubly  could  from  an  indulgence  granted  for  the  bnilding  of  a  church, 
for  the  visitation  of  the  same,  etc.,  sou^t  only  to  fix  a  high  value  m 
flieir  Bpiiitnal  merchandise,  and  were  extremely  careful  how  they 
added  anything  in  the  way  of  hmitation.  William  of  Auxerre,'  a 
Bcholastic  theolo^an  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after  having  lajd  down 
ax  propositions  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  aoctrine  of 
indulgence,  very  naively  observes :  *'  If  we  shonld  state  all  these 
explanations  in  preaching  tiie  doctrine  of  indulgences,  the  latter  would 
not  find  so  many  purchaseia  ;  just  as  the  hutj,  if  tbev  should  under- 
stand that  one  good  work  is  worOi  as  much  as  a  hunared  others,  per- 
formed with  only  the  same  amount  of  love,  would  not  be  inclined  to  do 
so  many  good  works.'  Still,  however,  Qie  church  does  not  deceive  the 
fiuthful ;  for  she  teaches  nothing  fitlse,  but  only  conceals  certain 
troths."^  Also,  Thomas  Aquinas  cites  the  ojunion  of  some,  who 
believed  that  the  benefit  of  indulgences  was,  in  the  case  of  each 
individual,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith  and  piety  ;*— 
yet  this  dependence  of  indulgences  tm  the  personal  character  of  the 
subject  was  not  expressed  in  the  preaching  of  tiiem  ;  for  the  church 
incited  men  to  good  works  by  means  of  npioua  fraud,  like  the  moQier 
who  holds  ont  an  apple  to  her  child  to  induce  it  to  wtdk.  Tet  he  lum- 
self  repelled  such  a  doctrine  with  abhorrence,  declaring  it  to  be 
fraught  with  danger,  since  thereby  all  confidence  in  the  affirmations 
of  the  church  would  necessarily  be  weakened. 

The  enormous  abases  which  came  to  be  connected  with  the  matter 
of  indulgeficea,  called  forth  against  it  many  important  voices  in  the 
church ;  some  attacking  nothing  but  that  which  was  not  grounded  in 
the  church  doctrine,  but  was  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy ;  and  some  making  war  ugunst  the  whole  system  of 
indulgences.       Abelard  complains  of  the  priests  that  betrayed  the 

'  Thtn  wen  IhoM  vho  coiuidared  abco-  non  essent  fidelea  its  prani  ad  dundnm,  ii- 

IntioD  as  referring  aimply  to  Che  penalties  cut  si  praodicaretnr  Inicis,  qaod  qnuitain 

incarred  at  the  InbDHMoTche  charch  ;  bat  valet  anum  opm  meritorium    ad   vitam 

Thomas  Aqainas  combats  thiiopinioa  i  as,  aetemam,  lantam  ct  mille  facbi  ex  tanta 

in  fact,  he  wai  obliged  to  do,  b;^  the  coq-  caritate,  non  esamt  jla  proni  od  Audendam 

nection  of  idem  in  the  church  docUiae  ;  for  bona  opera, 

tha  remuaio,  quae  fit  qoaDtom  ad  foram  *  Eccleaia   decipil    fidcles,   tamen   non 

eccleiiae,  valet  etiani  quantom  ad  fbraia  mentitar.    8b«  the  tumnia  in  iv.  libb.  aen- 

Seiet  piMtemaecdeaiaehajnsmodiindol-  Centiar,  1.  iv  of  the  chapter,  de  reiasatiooi- 

gentlM  &clena  magia  damnificaret  quam  bag,  quae  flnnt  per  claves. 

adjavoret,  qnia  remiOeiet  ad  giaTiorei  poe-  °  Quod  iadalgentioe  non  tantam  ralent, 

nu  adlicet  pBrntoiii.  quantum  pracdicintur,  scd  nnicnique  lan- 

'  Oailelmai  AntiauodDrenKla.  turn  Talent,  quantnoi  fides  et  d«Totlo  ana 

'Hia  word*:   Qiia  el  del«rmioarentar,  exigit. 
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souls  comnutted  to  their  spiritual  OTersight,  not  so  mnch  throngh 
ignoTftiice  as  cupidity,  the  love  of  money  aTEuIing  more  with  them  than 
the  vill  of  their  Master.'  Even  Ae  bishops  were  fiercely  attacked  by 
him.  He  reproached  them  on  account  of  the  lavish  manner  in  vhioh 
tliey  dispensed  indulgences  at  the  dedicalJon  of  churches  and  altars, 
at  the  consecration  of  barial-places,  and-on  other  occasions  of  popular 
festdvity  ;  under  the  show,  indeed,  of  love,  but  really  impelled  by  the 
grossest  ouradity.'  True  love  for  their  flocks,  he  suspected,  would  be 
shown  by  their  bestowing  these  indulgences  for  nothing.  If  it  lay 
within  their  power  to  open  and  shut  heaven,  they  ou^t  not  to  saSer 
an.  individual  of  their  flocks  to  perish.  But  tfaej  mi^t  welt  be  con- 
gratulated if  they  were  able  to  open  heaven  even  for  themselves  ;*  he 
declared  it  impossible  that  the  wbitrary  will  of  bishops  should  bring 
anything  to  pass  against  the  justice  of  tiie  divine  tribunal,  or  that  any 
unjust  sentence  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Almighty.  With  Origen, 
whose  words  he  cites,  he  maintained  that  the  power  conferred  on  the 
apostles  to  bind  &nd  to  loose,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  bishops 
as  the  apostles'  successors  in  office,  but  only  to  those  among  them  who 
were  the  apostles'  BuceesBors  in  temper  of  mind  ;  jnst  as  the  words^ 
**  Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  applied  only  to  such.* 

When  a  bountiful  indulgence  was  offered  to  the  abbot  Stephen  of 
Obaize,  to  assist  in  the  erectdon  of  a  church  which  he  had  mnch  at 
faew%  be  dechned  accepting  it,  saying :  "  We  have  no  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  custom  whereby  we  should  prepare  a  scandal  for  the  comnm- 
lutiea,  and  shame  for  ourselves,  in  assuming  to  give  an  indulgence 
which  God  alone  can  bestow.""  And  when,  in  desjnte  of  this,  he  once 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  receive  a  letter  of  indulgence  in 
behalf  of  certtuQ  persons  about  to  form  a  fraternity  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  church,  and  he  was  asked,  while  the  letter  vras  being 
drawn  up,  how  tar  be  would  have  the  indulgence  extend,  his  an<nent 
seraples  were  revived,  and  he  sud :  *'  Our  own  una  still  weigh  heavy 
on  ua,  and  we  cannot  make  light  of  those  of  others."' 

The  Franciscan  Berthold  constantly  declaims  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  agunst  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  whom  he  was  acotu- 
tomed  to  call  penny-preachers,  and  whom  he  describes  as  the  deadliest 
traitors  to  souls,  tiie  murderers  of  true  penitence :  "  These  penny- 
preachers,  who  discourse  so  finely  before  the  people  concerning  God,  in 
order  tiiat  they  may  strip  them  of  their  money ;  so  they  leave  off  con- 
fession, and  comfort  themselves  with  their  indnlgences.  Because  sneh 
an  one  (such  a  preacher  of  indulgences)  can  discourse  so  reiy  el<K 
qoently  about  God,  they  fancy  he  is  a  saint     He  is  as  real^  the 

'  Ut  pro  nnniinoram  oblttione  ntiiftc-  *  8e«  Ab«lard^  ElUct,  c  xxtI    Pia.  L 

tlonii  injanctM  poenas  ntndonent  tbI  Ttt-  c  f.  flSl. 

Iixent,  HOD  urn    uiendeDlea,  qaid  velil  *  Mm  lalem  oonioetadiaem  inttudneeN 

•Domiaiu,  qtiam  quid  laleat  naniiniu.  nolamoi,  et  popalii  KandAlam  et  noUs  Eg- 

*  Sab  qoadun  tdlicet  apecie  csriutli,  nominilm  acqairamni  circamcundo  wcw- 
Md  in  venUte  iiamniae  cu|HdiWtu.  (iu,  Mtendeodo  benefld^  indalgenlUi  Ui^ 

*  Qnod  qDid«in  >i  non  pouani,  tbI  qc-  ^endo,  qou  dare  non  poierit  niai  mIu 
■dnni,  cene  illud  poeticom,  in  qnmntnni  Dear 
aililtror,  incurrnnt ; —  •  3 
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devil's  as  be  stands  there  and  cheats  Chiistendoro.  He  is  as  nrach  Hie 
devil's  as  any  robber  in  the  forest.  And  bad  I  to  choose,  I  voold 
nther,  ftn'  there  vera  no  help  fiir  ii,  m;  sonl  ehoold  pass  out  of  Qa 
moatk  of  a  robber  than  out  o£  the  mouth  of  a  penny-preaclier ;  tat 
tbe  former  rains  bat  his  own  sool,  while  the  pounj-preacbei  ruins 
manv  tboaeaioils  besides.  For  all  who  are  lost  hj  means  of  He  false 
indulgences,  are  east  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  while  he  must  suETer  sQ 
tbeir  twments  as  bis  own.  As  Judas  sold  his  Lord,  so  thou  setlest 
away  &om  him  man;  tboosaiid  souls,  beyond  all  hope  of  retneve."' 
"  Fm  !  <nt  thee,  penny-preacher,  morderer  of  the  whole  world !  How 
aastj  souls  dost  thou,  tor  the  sake  of  thy  false  gain,  seduce  from  trae 
repevtance  and  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  beyond  all  reach  of  belpT 
Thoa  pmnisest  a  large  indulgence  for  a  penny  or  a  farthing ;  bo  that 
nuuy  thousands  foolishly  imagine  they  nave  expiated  aH  their  nns 
with  their  penny,  or  their  fartiiing,  as  uioa  anufiSeat  out  to  th«n.  So 
they  leave  off  confessing  themselves ;  and  dius  go  on  to  perdition,  with 
ttooe  to  tell  them  bettor.  And  for  tlus  thou  shalt  be  cast  to  the  bottom 
of  hdl,  and  all  these  shall  be  cast  upon  thee,  tiiou  who  hast  seduced 
^nd  Kdd  Ihem  away  from  Almi^ly  Qod !  Yes,  souls !  for  a  penny, 
or  ft  ftithing !  Thou  murderer  of  true  pemtonce ;  thou  hast  destroyed 
finr  Q8  true  penitonoe.  This  tlie  penny-preaohers  have  so  ntterly 
deatroyod  for  as,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  willing 
to  oowM  hie  sins."'  He  describeB  tliese  preachers  as  being  the 
vilest  of  hypocrites,  who  pretended  to  great  piety,  and  understood  how 
to  set  fbrut  the  Bt^erinra  of  Chnst  aad  of  the  martyrs  in  a  touclung 
manner,  so  as  to  induce  ue  common  people  to  purchase  their  indul- 
.genoes :  "  He  dwells  so  much,  aad  in  bo  many  ways,  on  our  Lord's  suf- 
ferings, that  they  ima^ne  he  is  a  true  messenger  of  God  ;  then  be 
weeps,  and  practdses  all  sorte  of  tiicks,  tbat  he  may  get  their  pennies, 
and  their  souls  to  boot.  Oftentimes,  tiie  Netherlander  afiects  the 
Bpeeob  of  the  Highlander;^  for  example,  the  dissembler  and  penny- 
I«t>acher,  who  diswnuses  so  much  about  God  and  his  mother,  and  ms 
Bunti,  and  ibtar  sufierings,  —  and  weeps,  into  the  hargun,  —  so  that 

.<ne  nuf^t  swear  he  was  a  true  Highlander.  By  his  dress,  also,  such 
a  peiaon  may  deoMve,  but  not  for  any  long  tame  by  his  idanners."* 
The  popes  thought  it  necessary  to  enact  several  laws  agunst  the  too 
wide  extension  of  mdulgenoes ;  and  these  laws  bear  testimony  also  to 
the  great  mischief  occauoned  by  them ;    *'  Whereas,  through  the  in- 

,  defioito  and  saperflooos  mdulgenoes  which  many  prelates  ^Idly  take 
it  upoD  them  to  <«dun,  the  keys  of  Uie  church  fidl  into  contempt,  aad 

.penance  loaes  its  virtae ;  therefore,  be  it  decreed  that,  at  the  conse- 
eraticn  of  a  chorch,  whether  performed  by  one  bishcf  or  by  sereisl, 

.indulgDooe  shall  not  be  extended  to  any  term  beyond  a  year,"  eto. 
The  pope  —  who  thouf^  possesBed  of  plenary  power,  was  still  used  to 
aet  these  limits  to  lumself — was  held  ont  to  them  as  a  pattern.'  Ata 

'  la  tiia  edition  dted  ibore,  on  page  ISO.       *  Sw  page  SIS. 

■  Page  »a  '  CoadL  IM.  ir,  ISIS,  e.  IziL 

*  Hl^ilud,  ijmbd  of  teTMi ;  Lowlaad, 
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etnmefl  held  at  Beiaen  in  South  Fraace,!  which  npeeiall;  set  itself  to 
Oppose  the  aects  that  wen  now  spreading  with  such  mighty  power  in 
thoee  diafaricta,  a  canoo  was  also  drawn  up  against  abuses  io  the 
granting  of  indulgences,  —  a  step  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
same  object ;  since  the  mischiefe  occasioned  by  the  preachers  of  indul^ 
gencee  assuredly  supplied  tboee  sects  with  a  great  abondanco  of 
reasons  fi>r  attacking  the  dominant  church.  It  was  decreed  that 
"  none  but  suitable  persons,  furnished  wi&  testimonies  &om  their 
Bnpenors,  shonld  be  tolerated  as  preachers  of  indulgences ;  since  it 
was  certun  that  hirelmg  preachen  of  indulgences  and  those  who 
used  them  as  hirelings,  had  no  less  by  tfaeir  wicsed  lives  than  by  their 
erroDeouB  preaching,  caused  great  scandal  by  promiang,  for  a  asiall 
sum  of  money,  to  procure  deliverance  for  tiie  condemned  in  hell."^ 

finally,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
which  was  expressly  dengned  to  counteract  the  breaking  np  of  the 
discipline  of  penance.  ConfesEdon  of  sins  to  the  priest  had,  indeed, 
until  now,  been  recommended,  and  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
self  humiliation  of  the  delinquent ;  but  it  was  only  in  case  of  mortal 
nns,  invdving  the  exclusion  of  the  subject  from  the  kingdom  of  hearen, 
that  such  confession  was  held  to  be  indispensably  necessary  ;  since,  in 
Hiis  case,  the  three  parts  of  penance  dietinguished  by  Fet«r  of  Lom- 
bardy,  must  all  come  together.  That  which  had  hitherto  been  left  an 
oplicnial  matter,  was  by  Innocent  the  Third  prescribed  as  settled  law. 
He  directed  in  tiie  twenty-first  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  ia 
1215,  tiiat  each  individual  of  Uie  male  mi  female  sex  should,  after 
banng  arrived  at  the  yean  of  discretion,  truly  and  fiutbfiilly  confess, 
for  himself  alone,  all  his  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  his  own  priest, 
sod  strive  to  perform  according  to  his  ability  the  penance  imposed  upon 
him  ;  and  at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festival,  partake  of  the 
holy  encharist ;  unless,  aRer  hearing  the  advice  of  his  own  priest,  he 
thought  himself,  for  good  reasons,  bound  to  abstain  &om  it  for  a 
season.  But  if,  for  good  and  vatid  reasons,  any  one  should  choose 
to  confess  bis  nns  to  a  foreign  priest,  he  must  first  ask  and  obtain 
pemussion  so  to  do  from  his  own  priest ;  otherwise,  the  foreign  priest 
conld  not  exercise  the  power  to  hind  and  to  loose.  It  was  especially 
enjoined  on  the  priest  to  exer<n8e  prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  care  of 
souls.  He  was  directed  to  inform  himself  exactly  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  sinner  and  of  his  sin,  in  order  that  from  these  data 
he  mi^t  be  able  skilfully  to  determine  what  counsel  to  ^ve,  and  what 
remedies  to  apply.  The  strictest  oonfideoce  with  regard  to  the  mat> 
ters  confessed  was  enjoined  on  the  priest,  with  severe  penaltieB  in  case 
of  transgression.  By  means  of  this  introduction  of  oral  confesnoa 
into  tbe  laws  of  tlte  church,  it  was  intended  to  put  a  check  on  the 
loose  adcunistratdon  of  the  penitential  system  generally  ;  to  compel  the 
priest  to  a  more  strict  moral  oveisigbt  over  his  community,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Ituty  from  withdrawing  dtemselves  &om  it.  A.  stricter  dis- 
charge of  the  pastoral  duties  was  thus  secured,  and  the  tie  more 

■CondHnmBitanvBH.  ■T.HMdoin.  Condi.  tTui,C4M. 
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closely  knit  behrizt  Qte  priest  and  his  people.  Baeh  a  legakliaD  ew- 
reroottded  irith  the  sprit  of  tiie  chnnh,  yAMk  would  pTeserreUw 
rah^oias  c<HiKioQsaeM  <^  flu  hHy  in  a  bMo  of  oitiie  dependeiiN  « 
ttM  priest. 
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Z.  £TOLvn«R  or  Dootbirsb  msd  ot  Tnsaaaat  m  tmi  Wasrsur. 

Chubch. 

Fbou  tbe  radeneBS  of  tie  elevmft  century  ve  ww  a  new  B[»ritnal^ 
life  emerrang ;  and  here,  too,  ttie  new  religions  awakening  irsB  aocom- 
raued  with  Uie  commencement  of  a  new  creation  in  science.  Yet 
these  two  direclionB  of  the  new  life,  tlie  reli^ons  and  the  Bcientifio, 
did  not  alwajB  work  harmonioiulj'  togeilier,  but  also  developed  th'em- 
aelres  independently,  side  by  side ;  and  sometimes,  in  &ct,  •—  as 
(me  or  the  other  of  them  happened  to  predominate, — they  fell  into 
direct  oppoBidoa  to  one  another.  Accordmgly,  we  observe  &e  endden 
appearance  of  a  certain  dialectical  tendency,  engei^ered  simply  by 
the  self-feeling  of  the  awakened  nndentanding,  and  not  ori^naUy  ani- 
mat«d  by  any  relimoos  interest,  which  now  threatened  to  come  into 
conflict  vHb  the  spuitnal  tendencies  that  had  sprung  ont  of  the  deptiis 
of  the  reliraoofi  life.  On  the  one  ade,  was  the  predominant  Me  tJ 
feeling  and  emotion ;  on  the  other,  the  predominuit  activity  of  the 
trnderstan^og  and  of  conception.  Alreaay,  towards  the  close  of  ibe 
preceding  period,  we  noticed  the  strife  between  a  &eer  mode  of 
mqniry  and  one  which  chose  to  snbject  itself  rather  to  tiie  anUiority 
of  church  tradition :  as  it  was  presented  to  us,  in  the  one  case,  in  Hie 
person  of  Berengar ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  Laniranc.  But  the  tri- 
umph of  Lan&anc  emced  ^ready  to  which  fade  the  reigning  sjnrit 
was  inclined ;  at  the  same  tame,  however,  the  battle  was  not  yet 
decided  ;  but  the  contest  must  be  often  repeated  ere  such  a  deciatsi 
could  be  arrived  at,  as  to  fix  a  standing-point  for  the  present  times. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dialectical  writings  of 
Boethius  had  a  spe<»al  ioflneiice  in  direcldng  the  awakened  spirit  c^ 
j^iikieophical  inquiry  to  die  question  respeoting  tike  objective  mgDt& 
caoce  of  general  conceptions,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppcee  that  this 
explains  everything ;  for  the  outward  occasion  and  pomt  of  attach- 
ment tat  that  which  derelopea  itself  from  an  inward  principle  is  <»• 
thing,  and  the  true  inward  prindple  itself,  grounded  in  the  verv  nature 
of  Ihe  proeess  of  philosophical  development,  is  another.  The  moit 
important  antagomsms  which,  under  d^rent  fbrms  in  difierent  ages, 
are  wont  to  busy  the  powers  of  thought,  when  awakening  to  freer  seU^ 
aetivi^,  aiay  ba  reoogoiied  in  th»  pnwDt  oMs,  t^oogh  nm  loit  than- 
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selres  in  a  moltitade  of  less  important  colUtenI  qnestions  and  anfnnt 
M  dialectical  snbtletaes,  before  tlie  main  qnestioiiB  and  antagtHiisina, 
lying  at  the  bottom,  could  be  brought  into  tbe  clear  light  of  oonseioii»- 
ness.  Under  those  antagooismB,— which  sat  in  morement  tlie  di^ 
lectio  spirits  of  those  times,  relating  to  reaEI^  and  non  reality,  to  As 
objectiTO  or  barely  sabjectiTe  significance  of  general  oonceptHms,  — 
irere  enveloped  ttte  gravest  qnestions  respecting  the  relation  of  thoo^ 
to  being,  of  ttie  umversal  to  the  particnlar.  It  ma  the  first  brei^- 
ing  forut,  tftongh  still  e<ateealed  in  the  bad,  and  not  ocme  as  yet  to 
cImt  8elf-c<niB0ioasnes8,  of  the  contanrersT  between  a  speculatiTe  and 
dogmatical,  and  an  empirical  and  skeptioal,  tendency.  It  is  obvioas  to 
remark,  therefore,  &e  great  importance  of  the  issne  of  aach  a  contest, 
in  determining  the  dimitioa  OT  the  scientific,  and  especially,  <£  the 
tbeobgical  Sfrnk 

As  the  dogmatical  bent  of  Aogostin  exercised  the  most  decided 
inflnence  oa  the  minds  of  the  age,  so  the  peculiar  mdittie  element, 
yUaah  was  so  closely  inworen  with  bis  whole  mode  of  tlun}dng,  had,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  latter,  obtained  the  mastory ;  and  that,  too,  io 
the  same  ibrm  in  which  it  appears  in  his  wridi^,  vis.,  after  that 
partly  Platonic  and  partly  Aristotelian  mode  of  appreheodon,  accord- 
ing to  which  general  concepHons  (the  wnivertaUd)  were  regarded  aa 
the  archetypes  of  the  divme  reason  (^wmer»a!ia  ante  rem)  and  as 
copied,  Btmck  off  in  the  manifold  diversi^  of  phenomena  —  the  species 
lymg  at  the  baas  of  individual  beings  (umvertoHa  in  re).  Bat  a  new 
tentuncy  proceeded  &om  Boscelin,  a  canonical  priest,  who,  near  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  ibunded  a  peculiar  dialectioal  school  at 
CconiMegne.  He  maintained  that  all  knowledge  must  proceed  &om 
experience ;  individuals  mly  had  real  existence ;  all  general  concep- 
ti<Hi8  were  without  objective  eagnificance.  They  were  bat  abstractioas, 
necesBai7  helps  of  the  understanding,  io  enable  it  to  gr&ap  the  in&nite 
manifiildnesa  of  Qungs,  wmana  non  ret ;  hence  the  name  Koimnalism, 
to  dengoate  this  school.'  The  skeptical  tendency  of  nominalism  may  be 
oleariy  diacemed  in  his  own  case,  by  observing  the  mode  in  which  he 
disputes  the  objective  reality  of  the  conceptions,  "  whole  and  part," 
when  he  says :  "  The  parts  muet  be  prior  to  the  whole ;"  "  the  whole 
presupposes  the  parts,  and  yet  the  parts  really  subust  only  in  reference 
to  a  whole."*  An  internal  neceeaity,  however,  would  impel  the  minda 
of  this  age,  so  predominantiy  dogmatical  in  its  tendency,  to  re^st  a 

'  I  will  hare  notica  how  that  exmoT-  reDM,  ted  ticat  foUi  Todtnu  iperici,  ItK 

diiui7Diui,  Rogar  Bacon,  in  tba  thirteenth  el  parte*  adMnbehat    Si  qnii  aatem  ran 

cantoiT.ofwIiomweBtaallharemomtou]'  illam,  qnae  domn*  eit,i«biu  alik,  pariote 

heraanar,  itatM  theae  antagoniimi :  AJiqat  idlicet  et  fiuidaiiMalo  coniiam  dkaet,  tall 

[wnnat  ea  (aniTenalia}  lolnDi  id  anima,  ipfnin  argmnetuatioiM  impngaabat :  liraa 

altqni  extra,  aliqoi  medio  modo.    Opu  iUa,  qoaa  ttt  paries,  td  ilUni,  anae  domiM 

BIa]nB,p.  i,  c^Ti,!.  38.  eet,  [W*  lit,  cnm  jpea  doDitu  nihil  alind  rit, 


B  doctrinea  of  Roecelin  have  be-    qnam  ipaa  pariei  at  lecmn  et  ftindamen- 

to  accniatelf  known  br  meani  ct    tum,  profecto  pariei  anl  Ipaloi  el  (aetero- 

Ae  fnumenta  of  Abelard^  dlalecdca,  pab-    mm  pan  erit  At  Ten  qnomodo  mi  iprios 


Ae  fnumenta  of  Abelard^  dlalecdca,  pab-    : 

Uaiied  b;  Coiuin  (OaTTwe  inddila  d'Ab£- 

Wd.  Farii,  183S).     Foil  aatem,  memiai, 

pariei  prior  ae  et  a 
modoprioriit)  I 


.  Farii,  183S).     Foil  aatem,  memiai,    ter  pior  eat  mo  tolo.    Qoomodo 
m«(nitri  noatri  BoaeelUni  tarn  Inaana  mo-    pariea  prior  aeetaliiidicMnr,  com  aanoUo 
mOi,  u  uallam  len  paniboi  cooMan    modo  prior  lit )  Ji.  c  p.  47L 
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akeptical  fllement  bo  itron^;  expreend ;  lod  this  utagcmiBin  wai  tbo 
fint  which  porticulirly  oecnpiea  the  dikleoticians. 

Ilie  oniTeraity  of  Fans  preEsnted,  m  the  twelfth  centnjy,  for  tli« 
&>t  time,  ft  seliod  which  gntdnally  beeKtne  a  eemmm  cakre  for  aU 
Bnenlifio  stodies.  FreTkpnB  to  this,  it  was  onlj  individnal  men  of  daa- 
tingmdied  talents,  teachers  in  the  cathednl  and  nonaslie  schotds, 
■who,  by  their  power  ef  inflaence  <m  youtfafiil  eunds,  and  by  tfi«r  repo- 
iBlioD,  ooUeeted  annmd  them  the  young  men  from  variona  distrieta,  £ar 
and  near.  So  labored  the  two  repreeentativea  of  the  opposite  dii^ee- 
iieal  tendendea,  in  two  neighboring  (ntiea,  — one  at  Idsle,  Ute  other  at 
Tonnwiy.  In  the  fiisfr^iamed  city,  Bumbert  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Kommdist  schocd.  At  Tonmay,  the  Cathedral,  school  had  beeoiM 
eimoent  and  flouiihrng,  under  the  oare  of  its  great  maatw,  Odo,  or 
Udardna ;  and  he,  as  a  realist,  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  diaLso- 
tknaa  in  his  nn^borhood.  The  repntatioo  of  tttis  soholar  bronght 
together  young  men  here  from  all  parts  of  France,  Oenaany,  and  tiie 
Metheilauds.  When  we  think  of  the  mdenefls  of  the  timee,  we  most  be 
■ai|»ised  to  learn  that  such  inflnesee  oovld  procaed  &om  a  man  ot 
nienos,  not  merely  on  the  narrower  oirole  ^f  hu  stdiolaiH,  but  apon  the 
dty  itself  in  iriiich  he  lived.  Y^  so  we  find  it  desoibed  by  me  of 
Baimbert's cmtemporaiies.  "IfonetambledthroiightfaeBtreetaof tfae 
city,  and  obeerred  the  .orowds  of  disputants,  one  might  ima^e  fitat 
the  c^iieDB  had  abandoned  all  other  bunnees,  and  occupied  themaelT«e 
«i&  philoenihy  alone.  Coming  into  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  one 
mmld  scaMtnnes  behold  Odo  walking  abont  with  his  scholars,  and 
iDfltmeiing  diem  after  the  manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  aometames  ntting 
in  die  ini£t  of  them,  and  r^Tuog  to  the  questions  propounded  to  him. 
t>aring  the  hours  of  the  evening,  too,  he  might  be  heard,  till  late  into 
tte  m^it,  &i>utiDg  before  the  unrob  doors,  or  seen  pointing  with  his 
SoffT  and  explaimng  to  lus  Bcbolare  the  course  of  the  staisi  £Ga 
i^dan,  who  imndwred  two  hundred,  were  warmly  and  enthonaetiaally 
attaohed  to  him."^ 

Bnt  tlus  undue  predananaooe  of  one  mental  direotiim,  the  dialeotiDali 
flus  cue-sided  occapati«i  of  the  mind  witii  mere  formal  matter,  was 
attended  irith  its  mioohievous  efieota.  As  well  Hie  lifo  and  soul,  aq 
flie  material  interests  of  science,  would  suffer  thereby.  The  new 
dialectadans  were  intent  on  finding  tac  everything  some  new  ezpresmon, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  their  new-oMaed 
Latin  words,  men  fkncied  they  had  (Attuned  science.  The  ingenious 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  WHiirioal  knowledge  against  the  arrogant 
pretensions  cf  dialectics,  wlucn  swallowed  up  all  o&er  interests,  Jtto 
of  Salisbury,  in  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  to  compliun 
that  this  one-sided  lo^oal  enthumasm  caused  all  other  studies  and  all 
employment  of  time  on  tiie  uioienta  to  be  des^nsed ;  that  every  man 
was  for  inventing  a  new  grammar,  a  new  lo^o ;  that  after  the  ancient 
ndeshadbeenabolishedjuewlawsfor  everydiing  were  drawn  from  the 
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ixf&B  ^  philoHoi^f.  "  To  caH  an  us  or  a  man,"  says  he,  "  b;  Idl 
common  name,  ma  a  traiugresaiQn,  a  thinz  nmrortfay  of  a  philosopher. 
It  was  held  to  be  impoeeible  to  say  or  to  do  anything  according  to  the 
rales  of  reason,  nnless  the  terms  fitness  and  reasoQ  vera  expressly 
introduced."'  "  Schools,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  became  multiplied ; 
rince  no  man  was  ctmtent  to  be  a  scholar,  bnt  each,  borne  onwsid  by 
the  ^tprobation  of  his  adherents,  wonld  hunself  be  tiie  author  of  some 
new  thing."*  WhenindividuaU  who  had  been,  for  a  season,  ezcla- 
sively  occupied  with  these  matters,  became  sensble  of  tiie  idleness  of 
such  pmsuits,  or  were  bron^t,  by  the  experiences  of  life,  to  a  mwe 
eeriooB  tone  of  mind,'  they  retired  &om  the  world  and  became  regolar 
canonicals  or  monks. 

Yet  the  change  produced  by  snoh  impressions  was  not  the  same  in 
all.  .As  it  was  uBually  the  case  that  those  who  imaged  they  had 
renounced  the  world,  not  seldom  betrayed  by  tiieir  temper  Uiat  they 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  before,  altiiough  changed  as  to  form,  so  it 
tamed  oat  here  that,  with  many,  liie  old  nature  soon  emerged  agun ; 
and  hence  it  was  easy,  as  John  of  Salisbury  says,  to  see,  larking  under 
the  monk's  cowl,  the  self-eopceit  of  the  plulosopher.*  Others  renminced, 
with  ttteir  whole  soul,  Ute  pnrsaits  wnich,  before,  they  had  idly  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  giving  themselves  wholly  up  to  nonkiah  asceticism, 
studied  only  how  to  make  sore  of  salraticm.  The  tiiird  class  were 
composed  <tf  such  as  possessed  a  real  inwud  call  to  speculalam,  and 
who,  therefore,  by  the  change  of  their  interior  life,  could  not  be  mdaced 
wholly  to  absndon  it,  inasmuch  as,  by  so  doing,  they  must  deny  tbe 
essential  character  (k  th^  own  miniu,  but  only  took  a  new  du:«ction 
in  the  same^  and  turned  it  apon  objects  which,  after  that  change, 
more  particularly  occuiHed  th«r  attentiML. 

An  ezam[de  of  »  chaoee  of  the  last-mentumed  kind  is  fnrmshed  ia 
the  above-named  Odo.  Already,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  he  stood 
at  die  head  of  the  above-mentioned  realistic  school ;  and  indeed,  by 
the  severe  life  which  he  himself  led,  uid  to  which  he  held  his  scholars, 
he  had  made  himself  universally  respected  and  reverenced.  Bat  ttie 
Study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  still  lay 
remote  &om  his  pureoits,  and  he  buraed  himself  only  with  iha  phil^ 

'  SoUm  coDTenieatiMii  lire  tMionem  mo,  deprcheDdeDtcs  in  m  it  aliii  prmedl 
loqnsbuiior.  Atgnmentnin  MiubM  in  ore  cantai,  qnik  quicquid  didieennt,  TanilH 
—  Bibominan    tmuUIdid «« et rapcr oi     ' 


•at  aliqnid  OMmm  natncM  injtu  crimlnii  *  Tb«niXkeabI«  »ot<U  «f  Johnof  Sallt- 

eiM  et  a  philwoplio  ■liennm.  Imponibils  bni; :  8i  mUii  noD  cradia,  eUoitn  ingio- 

etwiielMUiir    coDTCnisDIer   «t   md   iMiDDii  dare,  icratan  mom  fiatrnm  n  inTeoiM 

normun  qnicqaun  dicera  ut  f«eere,iiUl  iliiiiiperin«aiHoabate>iiiiDteiu«ai*«lde, 

GonvanicDtij  et  rationit  roenEJo  exprasiiiii  st  arn^ntia  abwrheat  fortitadi&em  cjua. 

MMt  inierta.  Melalog.  lib.  i,  c  lit.  UiiatnT  Beoedictiu  el  qoetitBr,  qnod  ■• 

'  BeeeotM  magbtri  e  icIiDlia  et  pnlli  qoodMnniodo  anclon  lalet  lapoi  m  poUi. 

Tolacnim  e  nidii,  neat  pari  tempon  mon-  bu*  afiiiinit.  VliqiM  toiuonun  et  pnllam 

baniDT,  tic  pariier  BTolabanL  TwtcniaiaperciliodUtarecaatalar.    Et  nt 

*  Snch  cam  moit  hare  oecoired  fh>-  TeediudixBriDi,inpeTdlliunaigiiil,MqBod 

cmentlT,  ai  Jobn  of  BtUUborj  remait* :  toonirae  vettibiMqiw  dob  eoniooet.  Kta* 

(Metalog.  lib.  i,  c  ir)  Alii  namqae  mona-  oUervatioaiiin  coaiemiiiuu-  et  Mb  ImagiiM 

ebornm  aui  cjerieoniin  danitnun  iDgretti  philoaopliaatb    ipiiitu   M»dm  etoBonii 

lant  et  pleriqae  niuii  oomxenutt  eno-  obiepii. 
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BOpbical  vritinga  of  tmtiqoitj,  bo  bras  tbey  were  Uien  known  in  tlie 
Latin  language.  Because  he  stroro  to  inutate  the  pattern  of  the 
ancient  philosophors,  which,  in  those  times  of  philosophical  enthnraosm, 
oonld  be  the  more  easily  represented  as  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection 
tbe  less  men  derived  their  knowledge  of  antiquity  &om  credible  sources,' 
thereibre  many  were  inclined  to  Attribute  Im  severity  of  life  to  hu 
emolation  of  those  phDosophers,  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
uoeticism.'  On  a  certtin  time  be  happened  to  pnrchaae  of  one  of  bis 
scholars  Angnstin's  work,  De  Hbero  arbitrio,  and  had  tiirown  the  book 
into  lus  library,  without  taking  any  further  thought  about  it.  Two 
months  afterwards,  however,  when  he  was  explaining  to  his  pupils  the 
work  of  Boethius,  I>e  amtolatione  pMlotophiae,  and  in  so  doing  was  led 
to  speak  of  freewill,  he  recollected  the  new  addition  he  had  lately 
made  to  his  library,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  So  strongly  was 
he  interested  by  it,  that  from  thenceforth  he  began  to  expound  the  whole 
work  to  lus  scholars.  Finally,  in  expounding  the  third  bwk,  he  came  to  a 
passage  which  treats  of  the  wretehed  condition  of  the  souls  absorbed  in 
the  pursuits  of  a  worldly  life,  and  excluded  &om  the  heavenly  gloiy. 
This  he  thought  himself  bound  to  apply  to  himself  and  to  the  com- 
pamons  of  his  labore,  because  their  science  did  not  reach  beyond  the 

£  resent  world.  He  rose  from  his  chtur,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  took 
is  way  to  the  church.  The  vanity  of  tiie  pursuits  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  rose  clearly  before  his  mind ;  four  of  his 
scholars  joined  him,  prepared  to  follow  him  anywhere.  He  got  himself 
admitted  among  the  regular  canonicals,  became  abbot,  and  afterwarda 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  now  applied  his  plulosophical  method  to 
the  defence  of  the  doctemes  of  the  church.  He  wrote  a  work  on  ori^nal 
an,  in  which  it  is  imposable  not  to  perceive  the  influence  of  his  philo- 
BOphical  realism.  When  the  different  positions  of  philosophy  and  tiie- 
ob>gy  thus  came  to  be  confounded  together,  tiieological  coatroveraea 
night  easily  grow  out  of  the  plulosophical,  and  be  carried  on  with  even 
greater  violence.^ 

This  manifested  itself  in  the  way  in  which  nominalism  was  aup- 
preased  at  its  first  appearance,  by  a  Aising  together  of  the  theological 
with  the  pbilosophioal  interest.  Only,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
Boscelin  did  not  depart  from  the  previuling  bent,  not  merely  by  his 
peculiar  dialectical  theory,  but  also  by  his  tibeological  principles,  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  position  he  took  in  theology,  thereby  creating  great 
alann  among  the  followers  of  that  bent.  There  was  nnaueslionably  to 
be  detected,  as  we  have  Been,in  the  ^alectics  of  Boscelin,  a  skeptical 
Bprit,  and  a  skeptical  tendency;  and  the  same  spirit  nught  lead  to 
the  unsettling  of  everything,  even  in  matters  of  Christian  fiuth.     The 


*  Tbo  aboiie-meDtianed  writer  of  the  his-  clei^rmea  of  ToonUij,  who  was  mad»  no- 

I017  of  St.  Hvtin'B  kbbe;  M  Toun,  dies  it  eauT  bj  the  controTerg;  between  the  realirt 

••  the  opinioQ  of  aome :  Emu  haoc  diatric-  Bna  the  nomuuliat  achoelt,  between  hit 

tionem  uon  exercera  cauu  religionii,  aad  tesdur  Odo  and  Kaimoert  of  Liile,  applied 

wtiiu    antiqiuu)    philoiophiae   conaaeca-  to  •daaT-mnle  at  TonmajiWlio  pawed  fbr 

'  a  looihMjer,  to  know  on  wbidi  uda  Ii^ 

iheM  time*  m  an  the  Vsdt 
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danzeronB  OMndonoiu  asoribed  to  Botoelin's  dialectical  tlteoiy  by  ]aa. 
tbeiuo^oal  opponents,  had  their  origin  bo  doubt,  in  some  fee£ng  at 
this  BOTt.1  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  skeptical  tendency 
actually  betrayed  itself  in  hia  theology.  We  do  not  perceive  that  he 
actually  ascribed  more  to  reason  in  comparison  vith  uuth,  —  that  hs 
actually  made  the  latter  more  dependent  on  the  scrutiny  of  the  former, 
— 'than  other  theolomns.  He  spoke,  in  fact,  not  of  a  trial  of  "  f^th" 
by  "  reason,"  but  ca  a  d^ending  of  tiie  ibimer  by  the  latter.  As 
pagans  and  Jews  defend  tiieir  reli^^oa,  so  he  mainttined  ou^t  Chtis- 
tians  to  defend  their  reliraon;^  and,  In  order  to  this,  reason  should 
nimster  to  faith.  To  this,  m  fact,  agreed  also  the  dialectical  theologiaiu 
of  the  common  stamp ;  nor  did  it  m  anywise  conflict  with  the  rainci- 
I^e  of  the  Angusdman  philosophy  of  reli^on  and  doctrine.  To  be 
sore,  even'thing  depended  on  ue  maimer  according  to  which  the  idea 
of  defendmg  the  faith  should  now  be  determined.  Here  there  was 
stall  room  for  great  difierences  of  opinion.  The  defence  of  the.  &ith 
which  was  held  forth  as  a  pretest,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  as  a 
means  of  entering  into  a  bolder  examination  of  the  church  doctrines. 
Although  the  opposition  between  Boecelin  and  the  other  theolo^ana 
rested  on  deeper  grounds,  yet  it  was  only  a  Bnbordinate  and  single 
ymt  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  attacking  him.  Aa  he  uniformly 
maintained  that  the  dialectical  exposition  of  conceptions  should  be  made 
to  subserve  the  defence  of  the  church  doctrines,  bo  he  was  deurona  of 
shoving  that,  without  his  nominalism,  the  doctone  of  the  Trimty  aod 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  rightly  presented. 
Considering,  aa  he  did,  every  universal  to  be  a  mere  abstraction,  and  par- 
ticulars as  alone  having  re^tj,  be  argued  that,  if  only  the  essence  of 
God  in  the  Trinity  was  called  una  rea,  and  the  three  persons  not  trea 
ret,  tiie  latter  could  not  be  con^dered  as  anything  real.  Only  the 
one  God  would  be  the  real;  all  besides,  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  to 
which  nothing  real  corresponded ;  and  so,  therefore,  with  the  Son  would 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  have  become  man. 

It  was  accordingly  neceasary  to  designate  the  three  persons  as  three 
real  beings  (^tretreg),  the  same  in  respect  of  will  and  power.'  Such 
a  view  nught,  not  witiiout  reason,  draw  down  upon  him  the  reproach  - 
of  tritheism.  At  a  council  assembled  in  1093,  at  Soissons,  under  the 
prefndency  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  Roscelin's  doctrine  was 
ixindemned  as  tritheism,  and  his  fears  of  the  wrath  of  the  populace 

'  Ai  ^en  in  k  l«tl«r,  not  of  Abel«rf'>  qno  didtnr  Domimu  psitem  pisds  ual 

writing,  bat  pnbliihed  in  the  colleelion  of  comedisse,  partem  hiuiu  rocis,  qou  at  pii- 

hb  worki  (p.  334),  he  i*  Kccnsed  of  doubt-  di  mi,  dod  parteni  lu,  intelligtn  iwiuxur. 

IngthsTealtif  of  ihBeoapel  history,  on  (be  '  Hid  wordi  in  Anulm's  book,  De  fide 

gronod  (hat  Bnch  donbt  necessuilj  follow-  trinitsL  c  iii;    Fngaoi  defendant  legem 

ed  from  hij  prindplea :  "  If  the  concep-  goun,  Jodaei  defendant  legem  lum,  ergo 

(ioni,"  whole  and  part,  "  hare  no  reality ,  et  not  ChilBtiuu  debemoa  defendeie  fld^ 

it  follows  that  the  teititnonj  of  the  gospel  noslrnm. 

narratira,  '  Chriit  Kte  part  of  a  fiah  routed  *  Anaelm.  L  c:  Si  tree  penonac  annt  ana 
on  the  coBls,'  cannot  be  really  trne,"  1.  c  :  tantnm  Tea,  et  non  lunt  cm  res,  nnm^tue- 
Hic  aicnt  pseododialectinu,  iu  et  paendo-  qne  per  le  lepsTatim,  Bii^at  tres  angeli  ant 
ChciMianns,  cam  in  dialeclica  sna  nallain  (res  uiimiie,  ita  taraen  nt  Toiantacs  et  po- 
res partei  habere  teitiniat,  ila  divinam  tentiaomnino  sint  idem,  ergo  pater  el  apir- 
p^ioam  impodenter  perrenit,  ut  «o  loco,  iCo*  u                   "" 
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towdsluin,  as  a  bereae,  indaced  him  (n  ft  reeantetioD.  Thus,  driTea 
^7  the  power  of  hie  opponente  from  his  native  land,  he  sought  in 
Kigland  a  place  of  reiuge  and  field  of  labor.  But  he  foaod  himself 
lecared  ia  his  expectations  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  ODConntered  in 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  primate  of  the  English  church,  ths 
noat  zaalouB  ehampion  of  realism  and  opponent  of  nominalism :  while 
on  the  other  hand,  by  maintuning  a  portion  in  no  way  connected  with 
his  pecnUftT  bent,  bat  amply  reUting  to  an  interest  of  the  church,  he 
incoTTed  the  violent  displeasure  of  an  important  par^.  He  set  np 
Ibe  principle  auew  which  had  been  held  at  an  earlier  period  by  lealota 
tf  the  school  of  Hildebrand,  and  controTorted  by  othen,  that  eons 
l>egotten  in  priestly  marriage  —  which,  by  the  sticklers  of  the  law  of 
celibacy  in  the  priesta,  was  considered,  however,  a  concubinage  — 
dioald  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclemastical  office.  Now,  nnce  it  was 
die  case  ttiat,  until  the  Hildebrandian  principles  had  worked  their  way 
mto  the  whole  cbnrch,  the  number  of  married  clergy  was  still  very  great, 
be  most  necessarily,  by  maiutaining  Buch  a  principle,  excite  against 
himself  the  hatred  of  multitudes,  p^y  of  sons  &om  such  marriages 
who  already  stood  in  some  ecoleuastical  office,  partly  of  clergymen 
libo  lived  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  who  were  desirous  of  handing 
down  their  office  in  their  families.  The  anger  of  these  men  agtunst 
him  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  because,  in  such  a  contest,  he  could 
reckon  on  the  support  of  a  party  at  whose  head  stood  tlie  popes  ;  for 
which  reason  the  severe  censors  of  morals  among  the  clergy  were  ever 
{eared  and  hated.  Thus,  driven  by  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  from 
England,  be  retumed  back  to  France,  where  he  was  destined  to  en- 
gage in  new  controversies,  till  at  leugth,  wearied  with  disputing,  he 
widtdrew  (mm  the  public  stage,  to  a  life  of  silent  and  quiet  secluoon. 
BoBcelin's  opponent,  Anselm,  is  the  man  who  exerted  the  most  impor- 
twt  influence  on  the  theological  and  philosophical  turn  of  the  twelftli 
eentoiy.  He  was  the  Augustin  of  his  age.  What  ^ves  him  his  great 
importance,  is  that  unity  of  spirit  in  winch  everything  is  of  one  piece, 
—  the  harmony  between  fife  and  knowledge,  which,  in  his  case,  noth- 
ing disturbed.  Love  was  the  inspiring  soul  of  his  thought  as  of  his 
actitma.  He  was  boro  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmoot,  in  1033.  The  good 
seed  sown  in  his  tender  mind,  by  his  pious  mother  Ermenberga,  seems 
to  have  had  a  singular  influence  on  the  development  of  his  powers. 
Even  in  childhood  he  occupied  himself  in  meditation  on  divine  things. 
Brought  op  among  the  mountains,  he  &ncied  that  heaven  was  above 
their  peaks,  and  that  there  God  sat  enthroned,  surrounded  by  lua 
court  of  state.  A  deep  unpreanon  was  left  on  his  mind  by  a  dream, 
in  which  he  imagined  that  he  ascended  above  the  mountams  to  God, 
and  was  there  refreshed  by  God's  own  hands  with  the  bread  of  heaven. 
When  a  young  man  he  was  induced,  by  the  morose  temper  of  his 
&ther  towards  lum,  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  and  travel  to  France. 
AAer  having  wandered  about  in  that  country  Eir  the  space  of  nearly 
three  years,  attracted  by  the  feme  of  Lanfiranc,  he  repaired  to  the 
mmastery  of  Bee  in  ITormondy,^  over  which  that  teacher  presided,. 
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and  the  diftlectical  bent  irtdoh  his  mind  here  received,  deternnited 
from  that  time  and  fbreTer  the  coone  of  his  inqairiee,  and  of  hia 
mode  of  thinking.  In  1060,  he  became  himself  a  mcnk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Soc ;  and  in  1063,  prior  of  tiiis  mooaaterr,  as  tbe  immediate 
flnccesBor  of  hie  teacher,  Lanfraac.  TSk  time  was  mrided  between  the 
oommoa  exercises  of  devotion,  the  imnartjng  of  Sfuitoal  coooael, 
superintending  the  edncalion  of  the  youth  in  the  monastery,  guiding 
ttie  souls  of  &6  monks  at  large,  correcting  0x9  ancient  manaaoriptB 
which  had  become  disfigured  with  errors  through  the  ignorance  of  (ho 
preceding  centuriea.i  and  study  and  meditation  on  the  0ttbiec&mat(OT 
of  the  Christian  ^th.  Great  part  of  the  nigbt  was  spent  by  him  in 
these  occupations ;  only  a  few  hours  were  allowed  for  sleep.  Vfith 
tiie  station  be  held  in  the  nxHiastery,  were  connected  a  multitode  of 
littie  duties,  unprofitable  to  the  mind  ; '  but  the  selfnlemal  of  love  ena- 
bled him  to  accomplish  all  this  business  with  constnentious  fidelity ; 
•0  that  the  tame  which  he  was  denrous  of  devoting  to  his  labors  as  an 
author,  to  stady,  contemplation,  or  prayer,  had  often  to  be  spent  in 
inch  employments.^  The  man  of  profound  speculative  intoUeot  most 
let  himself  down  —  no  easy  task  for  him  —  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing boys  to  decline.*  He  was  an  enemy  to  tiie  dark,  ri^d  discupUne 
of  tbe  nxmks.  He  endeavored  to  make  love  the  inspiiisg  principle 
of  edueati<Hi.  An  abbot  who  enjoyed  a  high  repntatiixi  £ir  piety 
having  once  compluned  to  him  that,  witii  all  the  strict  severi^  «n^ 
ployed  in  the  eancation  of  boys,  still  notiiing  was  brought  to  pass ; 
that,  after  all  the  stripes  infiictod  on  them,  they  remained  incorri^Ue^ 
utterly  stupid,  and  brutish,  —  Anselm  replied  to  him:  "A  beautiful 
result  of  your  training,  to  convert  men  into  brutes.  But  tell  me,  if 
you  were  to  plant  a  tree  in  your  earden,  and  shut  it  up  on  all  ^es  80 
that  its  branches  could  not  extend  in  any  direction,  what  sort  of  a  tree 
would  it  become,  in  case  yon  should,  a  year  afterward,  give  it  fireft- 
dom  agun  ?  Certainly,  a  good-for-nothing  tree,  with  crooked,  aou'ly 
branches.  And  would  not  the  whole  &ult  be  your  own,  who  forced 
the  tree  into  such  unnatural  confinement."'  This  compaTiacm  fa« 
applied  to  education  after  the  following  manner :  "  So  would  it  turn  oat 
with  boys  treated  ^th  the  same  severity,  irrespective  of  their  several 
difierent  peculiarities.  The  evil  propensities,  restrained  by  mere  force, 
would  only  thrive  the  more  in  secret ;  and  tiius  they  would  grow  hard- 
ened agtunst  everything  done  for  their  improvement.  Because  tlwy 
experience  no  love,  no  aot  of  kindness  or  friendslup,  from  you,  —  (hey 
give  you  credit  for  notiiiog  good,  but  imagiae  that  all  you  do  proceeds 
from  hatred  and  malevolence.    And  because  they  have  been  educated 

'  libros,  qui  mnte  id  tampori*  nimii  cor-  *  Aa  he  writei  to  a,  yonng  monk  {I.  c.  ep. 

rnpti  ntriqne  terranun   erant,  conigebAt,  55):  Tu  icif ,  qnam  molectum  mihi  Bcmpor 

Mji  Eadmer,  Id  his  life  of  Asiolm.  inerit  pneria  declinue. 

■  Aj  he  himMlf  exprewM  it  (lib.  i,  ep.  '  Iisqae  indiicrets  oppreui,  pi«TRS   «t 

4S) :  Vile*  et  ileiileiiqiiu  tamen  negligera  apiiumin  more  perplexas  Inter  sc  cogit*- 

Don  ■ndeam,  occopationes,  tiones  congeruat,  rovent,  natrinnt,  tantaqna 

*Ijb,  i,ep.  41:  Non  lolam  dtetandi,  led  eas  nntriendoTi  soffulciant,  Diomnia,quae 

el  legend)  et  meditandi  aire  oiandi  oppor-  iUonim  cocTectioui  pouent  adminicaiaii, 

tnnilaiein  rideo  remotam.  obninata  mentg  Bnbterfugiaat. 
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ij  no  <«e  in  true  lore,  tfaev  ean  aeooft  tw  one  othenrise  ilijui  with  a 
caet-down  conntenuice,  and  stolen  glances.'  And  I  would  fain  have  yoa 
teU  me,"  added  be,  irith  wnne  feeBng:  "  Wh;  treat  them  with  Buch 
boetilit;  T  Are  they  not  homan  beings :  have  tliey  not  the  eame 
Batnre  with  jowrselves  V  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  how  love 
and  sereiify  should  be  united  in  the  educating  of  youth.  He  made 
the  abbot  eonscicniB  of  the  evil  results  which  must  necessarily  follow 
Erem  faia  mode  of  tnuniog.  What  great  effects  might  be  brought 
tboat  by  love,  Anselm  showed  by  his  own  example.  Be  found  in  the 
BHnaatetT  a  boy  by  ttte  name  of  Osbern,  who  was  greatly  prejui^ced 
agaisBt  bun,  and  who  poaaessed  a  most  obstinate  tempr.  But  by  little 
acta  oS  kindness,  by  entering  wholly  into  his  pecubar  ways,  by  ovet^ 
bxding  many  fiiolta,  when  ii  could  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
OTder  of  the  monastery,  he  found<  meaoa  of  overcoming,  by  the  force 
ef  lore,  the  remstance  of  an  untoward  disposition.  He  enchained  the 
lad  tolumself,  and  then  £nt  began  gradually  to  pursue  with  him  a 
more  earnest  and  strict  course  of  discipline.  As  the  boy  grew  up,  a 
hear^  friendship  was  formed  betwew  ium  and  his  teaeber.  Anaelm 
pRMUsed  himself  great  things,  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupil, 
when  a  mas,  in  tiie  service  of  the  church.  But  Oabem  fell  into  a 
aerae  fit  of  nokneas.  Then  Anselm  aat  continually  at  the  bed^de 
of  the  beloved  youth,  nuranghim  day  and  night,  and  fumlBbing  him 
with  evwy  means  of  spiritual  luid  botUy  support.  After  his  death, 
he  tock  care  that,  for  a  year,  daily  masses  should  be  offered  ibr  his 
w»l,  and  from  all  to  whom  he  wrote  he  requested  prayers  ia  behalf  of 
his  beloved  Osbern.  On  the  education  of  young  men  generally,  be 
bestowed  the  ^atest  care  ;  being  convinced  that  this  period  of  life 
was  best  suited  to  the  reception  of  divine  things ;  that  the  higher  im- 
ftmaoDs  Gonld  then  be  the  most  ea^y  and  durably  fixed.  As  wax, 
winch,  when  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  most  perfectly  and  clearly 
l^es  back  the  impresdon.  of  the  seal,  such  was  the  relation  of  this 
age  to  boyhood  on  the  one  band  and  more  advanced  age  on  the  other.* 
He  took  great  p^ns  to  ex<nte  in  bis  young  men  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  authors,  only  admonishing  them  to  avoid  eveiylhing  in 
titem  which  is  obscene.' 

But  his  love  was  shown  no  less  to  old  age  than  to  youdi.  He  gave, 
a  proof  of  this  in  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  nursmg  Herewald,  an 
old  man  so  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  disease  as  to  be  unable  to  move 

'  Camqne  apnd  nDUam  rn«rint  In  Tera  Joiniodl  diaserenlem,  nimhnm  mollis  cerft 

ctriiite  nnlriti,  nnthiiii  ntai  dapreirii  in-  ait  at  qnui  liqnsni  dbc  imaginuiL  i^iilU 

perdHli,  ocnlore  obliijDo  ralinl  lOlBsii.  qnoqnomodo   ncipkni.     M^ns   bonun 

'  Videu  boninem  in  rutiuae  hqjai  Me-  adoleacDiu  et  juvenU  eil,  ex  lenerctadina 

enli  ab  infiutia  luqDe  ad  profnndam  lenec-  atqae  dnrltia  eongroe  tcmpenUiu,  li  hnna 

tatcm  MiiTenataiii,  lola  teiima  ■apiaBteni,  iaalnxaii,  *A  qsM  Tolw,  Inbmiaie  t>1«> 

et  m  Ui  peaitat  obdonum,  com  boc  »gb  Ui. 

da  ipiiitaalibai,  hok  de  labtjlitate  mn-        '  See  hia  exhortaliDn  to  a  jonng-  monk, 

tenpUtioniii  diTinie  loqnere,  et  penpidea  to  rrad  ai  moch  ai  pouible,  and  paitiea- 

eam  sec  qoid  vetu  qnidem  poue  Tidcn.  btri;  of  tboae  anthon  which  be  had  d-* 

Nee  mirum,  indurata  ccra  eit  E  rontrarto  been  able  (oread  with  hlm^  et  pntcip 


uiderea  pnemm,  aetate  ac  adentia  le-  de  Vlrgilio  et  aliia  aucloribu,  qaoi  i 
rnm,  nee  bonam  nee  malam  discenlera  non  lenati,  exceptn  hia,  in  qnibui  a 
lentem  nee  te  qaidem  intelligvie,  de  hit-    tnipitido  aooat.    Lib.  i,  ep.  H. 
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8ny  member  of  luB  boJj  except  Iiia  tongae.  He  hhnself  pretted  the 
juice  from  grapes  oat  t»  one  hand  ioto  the  other,  and  gave  him  to 
drink  of  it.  After  the  death  of  the  abbot  Herlnin,  in  1078,  Anaefan 
was  chosen  as  his  succenor ;  and  in  this  new  office  also  he  made  tiie 
spiritual  interest  his  governing  motive.  He  complained  of  many 
Mibots,  who  neglected  the  spiritual,  through  an  undue  attention  to 
tiie  secular  a^rs  of  their  convents,  feeling  it  incnmbent  OQ  them  to 
see  that  nothins  was  lost  of  tbe  property  consecrated  to  Ood,  intrutUd 
to  their  Tiandt^rxi  allowing  God's  law  to  be  obhterated  from  tiieir 
hearts :  for  they  were  so  earnest  in  being  too  cunning  to  be  cheated 
by  others,  as  to  become  adroit  adepts  m  OTerreaching  others  tiiem- 
fielves  \  they  wore  so  fearful  of  any  useless  expenditure,  and  of  lettinz 
anything  go  without  a  good  reason,  that  they  became  covetous,  ana 
allowed  what  they  hoarded  to  rot  without  being  naefiil  to  anybody.' 
A  still  wider  field  of  action  was  opened  to  him,  when,  in  1093,  be 
was  called  to  England  as  archbishop  of  Oaoterbury.  Insamnch  as  be 
held  it  to  be  Ins  duty,  however,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  tlie 
church,  according  to  the  Hildebraudian  pnnciples,  he  became  en- 
tangled by  means  of  this  high  office  in  violent  contests  with  the  kings, 
William  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  First,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely punfiil  to  a  mind  so  amiable  and  so  earaestiy  bent  on  the  quiet 
of  religious  meditation.  He  took  refuge  with  the  pope.  Urban  the 
Second  honored  in  him  at  once  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  of  tba 
office  which  he  held  in  the  church.  Three  years  he  spent  travelling 
about  without  a  settled  place  of  abode,  in  IVsnce  and  Italy.  When 
in  the  army  of  the  Norman  duke,  Hoger  of  Sicily,  whom  he  visited 
at  his  own  request  during  the  ^ege  of  Capua,  he  Aet  among  others 
certain  Saracens,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  amiable  character, 
came  to  visit  him.  These  he  entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
won  even  from  them  the  most  unfeigned  respect.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, in  the  year  1109,  he  died,  reconciled  with  all  his  enemies,  and 
bestewing  his  blesmng  on  all  with  his  expiring  breath. 

Thus  we  see  in  him  a  man,  whose  doctrine  and  lifb  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other.  While  love  shone  eminently  forth  as  the 
sou]  of  his  life,  it  fonned  also  the  central  point  of  his  system  of  fiutii 
and  morals,  as  appears  evident  in  that  remarkable  saying  of  his,  that 
"if  he  had  presented  before  him  the  batefulnesa  of  sin  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  torments  of  hell  on  the  other,  and  were  lefl  to  take  his  choice 
between  the  two,  he  would  prefer  to  be  pure  from  sin,  and  innocent  in 
heQ,  rather  than  to  be  polluted  with  un,  and  happy  m  heaven." 
Doubtless,  in  so  saying,  he  was  aware  tliat  he  supposed  what  would  be 
impossible.  By  this  language,  he  simply  contradicted  the  sensuous 
and  fleshly  extom^ized  notions  of  hell  and  of  heaven.  By  the  manner 
in  which  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  decide  in  Ae  cboiee  between 


'  Wa  wordi ;  Suit  mnld  pnclati  wmM  tor  ib  aliti,  nt  fluit  utnti,  ad  decipiendma 
ordinii,  qui  qiuui  »tlidci,  ne  dntmsntur  alios.  Adeo  snot  canti,  ne  flant  pradEgi  «t 
i«*  Dei  in  manibns  «oniin,  agant,  at  diui-  quae  habeat  irrationabiliter  perdaat,  in 
pstnr  lex  Dei  in  eordilin*  eoTEin,  nam  lao-  anri  Baat  et  quae  Krvttnt,  inutUiur  pu- 
T«  prndeDt«i,n«  dedpian-  trcMant.    lab.  il,ep.71. 
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sa^ipodtiabs,  !h«  sitttply  nwt-ked  the  neoeamFj  hniar  ooa- 
neclaoQ  between  sm  and  hell,  and  between  bolinitaB  and  heaven ;  he 
Rm(dr  pointed  at  that  which  forms  t^e  peouliar  groimd  of  Christian 
hope  IB  its  eoaential  inner  bond  of  union  with  ChristiaQ  loTe.i  "  To 
hwt  others,"  said  he,  "  is  better  than  to  receive  proofs  of  love  from 
others,  for  aO  gifts  of  love  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  but  lore  itself 
is  eternal,  and  in  itself  well  pleaaing  to  Qod."*  He  ever  refveaented 
be  digponlion  of  love  as  that  which  alone  gave  their  true  worth  to  all 
Christiao  d<Mng  and  enfiering ;  ao  that  according  to  the  measure  of  this, 
wiB  to  be  eatimated  the  vidne  of  «U  good  works,  and  of  all  renuacia- 
tkns,  as  he  ^dnctiy  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters.'  "  I  have  learned 
in  tte  school  of  Chnst,  that  whoever,  from  tine  love  to  God,  and  to 
hJB  neighbor,  ^res  to  him  ttiat  needs,  were  it  but  a  cap  of  cold  water, 
or  an  ^ns,  shi^l  not  lose  lus  reward.  The  greater  the  love  to  God, 
aod  to  his  neighbor,  which  tvompts  a  monk  to  den;  himself  the  food 
■et  befcre  faim,  the  greater  is  the  alms  whidt  he  gjvee,  and  the  greater 
Uto  reward  which  he  reaps."  Oa  his  own  person,  be  praotised  the 
moat  ri^d  abstiiwDce.  He  restriot«dTia  every  way,  his  seasnal  wants, 
m  that  his  fruxids  entertaiBed  fears  fiir  his  health  ;  and  leva  set  them 
on  iiweiiling  mai^  little  expedients  bj  wtich  to  eompel  him  to  relax 
tbe  sevflrity  of  hia  8(dMisoipline>  £veD  amid  the  i^endor  of  the  high- 
est dignity  in  the  Eu^ieh  choroh,  he  preserved  the  rigid  abstinence  of 
the  monk.  We  know  this  from  a  remarkable  and  charaeteristio  inci- 
dent, wfaidt  at  the  same  time  endences  ihe  force  {£  love  wi^i  which 
be  bound  others  to  his  persoD.  Queen  Matilda  of  Englajid,  who 
dmg  to  him  with  tlie  deepest  affeotioa  and  reverence,  as  her  ^ostly 
&thflr,  waa  filled  witb  great  amdety  fi»  him,  when  she  had  heard  that^ 
after  bmg  fosting,  he  was  aecnstanred  to  take  food,  not  from  his  own 
nose  <^  hunger,  bat  only  by  bong  reminded  of  it  by  his  aervaat 
8be  tfaoefiire  wrote  him  a  letter,*  in  which  she  begged  bim,  in  the  moat 
(oocbtng  manner,  for  the  sake  of  lus  community,  to  be  mne  indulgent  to 
hinwelf^  lest  by  the  severity  of  his  abstineoce  he  shonld  lose  the  strength 
of  Ilk  viuce  ud  thereby  dunini^  his  nsefubess  as  a  fH«acher,  at  least 
■0  fiu-  ae  not  to  be  distmctly  heard  by  those  staodmz  at  a  distance.* 
Sk»  brought  up  tiie  examfJe  of  Christ,  who,  by  attending  banquets  as 
•wcH  as  fasts,  had  sanotafied  eating.^  Ansehn  replied  to  her,  that  al- 
tfaoo^  be  oould  fast  without  b^g  pained  by  hunger,  yet  he  could 

'  Thi*  idea  lies  M  the  ground  of  ihe  lui-    took  thii  opportanil;  to  ilip  mora  bread 
gwge  which  he  emplojed  to  explun  hii    before  him. 
meaniog,  irhen  itie  .tb<rre-mantioned  laj-        *  Idb.  bl,  «p.  GS. 
iut  axoted  ennirito.    Com  coMtet,  boIxm  ■      '  Na  toi  ipiritiuliuai  wdiflcfttrix  l*a- 


icoeloiriforta  in  flitnjnim   exeqnotiir,  nt    i^tUMiiiie  ali- 

,  frul  Tftlere  felidtata  bonomm.  qnaiiti>p«t  a  ts  Rmotkires  andientU  ipuu 

-  Eadmei^  Aceoant «(  hit  life,  c  t,  { 11.  voce  priTato*  froctn  etiam  trcum  derdin- 

■Lib.i,<f>.  41.  qpat.    Nolils  igitor,  boM  pater  M  tanete, 

•  'EaAtna  relate*,  thai  onlj  irben  en-  nolite  taca  IntempeatlTe  corporii  Tiribna 

mied,  while  he  ns  eating,  in  the  diuni-  inedia  deadtni,  ne  orator  «•■«  dealilstit. 

Son  of  tome  theolofcic^  aubject,  h«  would,        '  Ctiriatna  Jenu,  qui  dedieaTJt  Jejndnin, 

vitboat  thioLing  of  It,  take  more  food  than  dedkSTh  et  eaom,  T*den«  ad  oMTirina 

•naL  and  ibe  ona  who  Mt  nazt  to  Unt  nnptianun. 
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md  would,  so  &r  u  it  might  be  necrastuy  and  naeliil,  strongtltwi  U> 
bodr  b;  Bnitable  nooriahment.' 

Severe  as  he  wu,  however,  towude  himself,  he  waa  dodo  the  lev 
indulgent  towards  others ;  and  it  gave  him  [xun  to  see  any  one  refitin 
&om  satisfjing  his  hunger,  out  of  Bay  respect  to  himself.  He  looked 
with  a  fiiendly  eye  on  those  who  ate  at  his  owi^  board,  when  diej 
seemed  to  reliu  their  food ;  he  elevated  his  hand  over  them  and  gave 
Uiem  hie  blesnng,  saying,  **  May  it  do  vou  much  good."  He  amfonnly 
valued  the  spirit  above  the  letter,  and  never  scrupled  to  abate  snne- 
what  from  the  severity  of  Ae  monastdo  role,  to  saorifice  scnnewhat  of 
the  letter,  whenever  the  spirit  seemed  to  require  it,  whenever  that 
tdiari^  which  would  avoid  every  occasi<Hi  of  giving  pun  to  others, 
connaelled  him  thereto.  In  the  passage  where  this  fact  is  stated  t^ 
Anselm's  (^iple,  the  monk  Eadmer,  who  wrote  the  account  of  his  lifb, 
we  recognize  tiie  a^rit  of  his  master,  in  his  maimer  of  defending  tUi 
cmidDct  agunst  the  cenenrM  he  had  drawn  npon  himself  by  sodi 
departures  &om  the  commim  usage,  when  he  says  that  whoever 
enjoyed  the  good  fortone  of  really  nnderstaoding  tM  life  of  ,A""*ib, 
would  consider  it  a  thing  &r  more  deserving  of  {Ksise,  that  occaaiin- 
ally,  for  good  reasons,  he  relaxed  econewhat  frcnn  the  severify  of  Wa 
habits  of  life,  than  if  he  had  always  stiffly  adhered  to  them ;  for  viriii- 
ons  conduct  oonastod  in  acting  rationally.' 

One  of  those  recluses  who  had  so  many  opportonitiefl  of  scattering 
among  the  crowds  that  fiocked  to  visit  them  the  word  of  ezhortatkin, 
had  begged  lum  to  ^ve  him  eomo  instructions  as  to  &e  best  maoDW 
ol  proceeding,  in  order  to  excite  the  Ifutr  who  visited  him  to  cnattmigt 
of  earthly  things  and  lon^g  after  tiie  kmgdom  of  heaven.  He  drew 
np  for  him  the  following  sketch :  "  My  dear  brother,  Ood  calls  aod 
asks  you  to  bid  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  kingdwi  of  heaves 
is  one  whose  bleesedness  and  ^ory  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear 
hath  heard,  and  no  heart  of  man  ean  conceive.  But  that  thou  mayeat 
gun  some  idea  of  it,  take  the  following  illnstration.  Whatever  any  one 
who  is  thought  wor^y  of  reigning  there  wUU,  that,  whether  in  heara 
or  on  earfh,  u  done;  and  whatever  he  does  not  will,  is  not  done. 
For  so  great  will  be  die  love  between  God  and  those  who  are  to  be 
in  this  kingdom,^ and  of  the  latter,  one  towards  the  other,  —  diat* 
an  will  love  each  other  as  they  do  themselves,  and  God  more  than 
they  do  themselves.  Hence,  no  one  there  will  be  disposed  to  irill 
anything  else  than  what  God  wills,  and  what  one  wiUa  all  shaQ 
will,  ai^  what  one  or  all  may  will,  God  ahall  will.  It  will  tiMie- 
fore  be  with  every  individual  and  witii  all,  with  the  whole  creatioa 
and  with  God  himself,  aa  each  shall  will.  And  thoa  sh^  all  be  perfect 
kings ;  for  that  ihali  be  which  each  trnUi ;  and  all  will  be  at  the  aaine 
time  with  God  as  one  king,  as  it  were  one  man,  because  all  eball  wiO 

'  licet  mcpotnimiiTiefainumQlestiajeja-  mDa,qnDd  tirigoreini  propodti  mliqnando 

man,  uuit  ucaen  pOMum  ct  toIo,  cum  dcbeo,  pro  ntione  deBceodebal,  qnun  *i  PondoM 

^Quitam  eipedit,  coniiualuDealii  recreBre.  in  ipso  rigidni  iDdiscrele  pcraislerel.    Ba- 

'No«,  qui  vju- '"■"" 
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flie  nme  thmg,  and  what  they  will  hImU  he.    God  firooi  heaTen  aib 

Sm  to  bid  for  sach  a  good.  Does  anv  one  inqnin,  for  what  priee  T 
9  is  answered,  He  who  irill  gire  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  demands  M 
eartiily  price ;  and  to  Ood,  to  whom  belonra  everything  that  eziste,  no 
one  can  ^to  what  he  bad  not.  And  yet  God  does  not  ^ve  bo  great  a 
good  for  noHung ;  for  he  ^ves  it  to  none  who  do  not  love  it ;  for  no  one 
^ves  that  which  he  dearly  values  to  him  that  cares  nodiing  about  it. 
Therefore  love  and  poiteet.  Finally,  since  to  reign  in  heaven,  is 
nothing  else  than  to  oe  so  united  by  love  into  one  will  wi&  God,  tU 
boly  angels  and  men,  as  diat  all  at  the  same  time  possesB  the  same 
power,  love  God  more  than  thyself,  and  thou  be^nest  already  to  pos- 
seas  what  there  tina  wilt  have  in  a  perfect  manner.  But  this  love 
cannot  be  a  perfect  one  in  thee,  onleBs  thou  mabest  thy  heart  free  from 
all  other  love ;  for,  like  a  vase  which,  the  more  you  fill  it  with  water 
ra-  wiA  any  other  finid,  will  hold  so  much  the  leas  oil,  so  the  heart  ei- 
dndes  thU  kive  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  carried  away-  by  some 
other  love."  Asselm  was  of  a  predraninantly,  contemplative  nature  ; 
yet  be  devoted  himself,  nnsparingly,  to  the  public  and  outward  duties 
to  which  he  was  called  by  his  di^rent  Mds  of  action. 

Love  formed,  with  him,  the  bond  of  onion  between  tiie  contemplative 
and  the  practical  life,  A  diatingniBhing  trut  in  his  character  was  this 
inward  phicidity  of  nund,  so  w^  snited  to  religious  meditation  and 
speculation,  which  he  never  Buffered  to  be  disturbed  by  the  multitude 
of  cares  that  pressed  upon  him  from  witiiout.  In  the  midst  of  Ids  bud- 
neas  a&irs,  of  his  contests,  and  of  hie  journeys,  those  specoUtive 
questions  were  ever  thron^g  before  his  mind,  which  he  sought  to 
answer  in  the  writings  composed  by  him.  What  makes  an  important 
^Serenoe  between  Anselm  and  others,  who  passed  over  from  simple, 
duldlike  faith  to  apecuUtion,  is  tiiis ;  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  others, 
the  ooofiict  of  the  flesh  with  the  sunt,  the  reaction  of  natural  reason 
against  divine  things,  —  not  the  atunulus  of  doubt,  which  incited  him 
to  speculation  on  Qie  object--matter  of  faith.  He  was  not  seeking,  by 
dint  of  thon^t,  to  find  his  way  out  from  an  inward  schism  to  regain  the 
loet  cerlamty  and  repose  of  futh.  The  objectHnatter  of  Chriatian  futh 
was,  to  him,  immediatoly  certain ;  his  Christian  consciotuness  was 
r^sed  above  all  doubt.  The  enerience  of  the  heart  was,  to  him,  the 
surest  evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  which  faith  guaranteed  to  him. 
But  then,  inasmuch  as,  with  his  dnceie  and  uodoubting  &ith,  he  united 
a  mind  profoundly  inquisitive  and  speculative,  and  the  latter  too  asserted 
ito  proper  tights,  he  was  convinced  that  that  which  approved  itself  to  him 
as  the  highest  matter  in  futh  and  in  the  experience  of  the  heart,  must 
also  approve  itself  aa  such  for  thought ;  that  there  is  no  schism  in  tiie 

r't ;  that  that  which,  as  the  image  of  God,  distanguiahes  man  from 
rest  of  creation,  could  not  remain  alien  from  the  divine  object- 
matter.  Accordingly,  he  felt  constrained  to  account  to  hunaelf  by 
a  laticmal  knowledge  for  that  which,  in  itself,  was  to  him  the  most  cer 
tain  <^  all  things.    Two  remarkable'  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate 

o  ]n  Auelm,  li  kdminU;  deMribed  bj 
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Mni  vtmateHaa  in  tbe  life  of  his  itwit.  It  waa  while  ke  ma  still  prior 
in  die  mcmastflTT  of  Beo,  that,  swakeoed  jost  before  lo^iiiB,  frm  deep, 
he  recfined  on  iub  bed,  meditating  how  it  waa  to  be  oonceived  tliat  tine 
jHophets  hid  Tiewed  ttie  past  and  the  fiitare,  at  once,  as  aawtething 


present.  Aad  while  abeoibed  in  these  thon^ta,  he  sat,  witli  his  ejea 
fixed  on  the  groond,  he  saw,  diiecUy  throngh  the  wall,  tlie  mous, 
whose  allotted  bnuness  it  was,  pasnng  about  in  tiie  cbnn^,  gMng  op 


to  &e  altar,  putting  erer^rthing  in  order  for  the  mass,  lighting  the 
candles,  and  at  length  one  of  them  mg^  the  bell  to  awaken  the  rest. 
Wb<Hi,  at  the  Bonnd  of  the  bell,  all  the  monks  now  rose  from  their  beda 
and  aasembled  togetber,  Aoselm  was  filled  with  amaiement,  and  saw 
tiiat  it  was  the  easiest  thing  fi>r  God  to  reveal  the  &tare,  in  the  minda 
of  t]te  pn^hets,  when  he  bad  enabled  him  to  behidd  with  his  ejee, 
through  BO  man;  thick  partiticais,  what  was  gcong  on  in  the  (Anrch.^ 
Now  whether  we  look  np<m  this  oudeniablT  ungiJar  £M)t  as  the  otann- 
dmee  of  a  Tiaon  presented  to  &e  imagination  with  things  that  actually 
occurred  ontwatdly,  or  as  a  real  b^olding,  not  ctaifined  by  spatial 
limitations,  and  proceeding  from  some  inner  aensorium  at  the  fovndac 
taon  of  the  organs  of  outmrd  sense,  nnular  to  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
•omnainbnUat  states^ —  Uiia  pey^^lo^eal  phenoneom,  wbatarer  we  may 
think  of  it,  manifesUj  fnmiuied  Anaehn  an  analogy  by  which  to  eqilain 
the  prophetio  intuition.  The  idea  lying  at  bottom  ia,  that,  as  in  the 
appearance  in  questaon,  the  eeparatiug  mterval  of  space  was,  for  this 
intuition,  annihilated,  so  the  aeparatmg  intervals  of  tame  are  remoyod 
for  the  intuition  of  tte  {nophets. 

The  second  ezami^  is  as  fidlowa :  On  a  certun  oeoaaiim,  when 
Ansehn  waa  piofinmdiy  r^ectang  bow  eTerrthing  that  belonga  to  die 
doctrine  concerning  God,  his  essence,  ana  his  attributes,  might  be 
auomied  up  and  oom|H:ehended  in  one  brief  argument,> —  the  thought 
haunted  hini  everywhere,  ao  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
quietly.  Even  his  devotions  at  matins,  and  other  sessons  of  cburcb- 
worship,  were  thereby  dietoxbed.  Alnady,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
repelling  all  these  thoughts,  aa  a  temptatimi  of  Satan.  But  the  mwe 
he  stmg^ed  agunat  them,  the  more  importunately  they  thronged  in 
npon  bia  mind.  And  one  night,  during  the  celebration  of  vials,  his 
tttcughta  all  at  once  became  clear ;  his  heart  swelled  with  delist,  and 
he  immediately  recorded  the  train  of  reflection  which  had  ^ven  bim 
thislughaatia&olion,  —  and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  Froelogioo.  Thus 
were  the  relijpoos  and  speculative  bents,  in  hia  case,  united  together ; 
and  the  worn,  from  which  bis  mind  derived  all  its  nourishment,  and 
which,  as  he  ecmtinnally  studied  them,  gave  the  impulse  to  all  Iub 
inquiries,  wean  the  BUde  and  St.  Angustin.^    Thus  too  in  hia  conbo- 

B«dmer:  IMrlnli  Rriptorta  tantnn  fld«in  tor  percipen,  qoM  Is  Ipili  lendt  mnUa 

adbibebu,  nt  mdioolabili  finniute  cordi*  e»ilraae  tecw  latere. 

cnderat,  nihil  in  u«  «ue,  qnod  lolidu  tgii-  '  Eadmer,  ii,  9. 

IMiaimniniBiiUoModoeztret.    Qoaprop-  '  The  ontologicd  proof,  herekfter  to  be 

tei  (AaiddM  Mm  ttmaam  of  connction  mentioDeiL 

wu  tb«  basil  of  hii  thinking)  inmrno  itn-  ■  Eadmer,  i,  S8 :  Nihil  Msenre,  nisi  qnod 

dio  •nimnin  nd  hoc  intendoint,  qnitenat  Bat  caoonidi  ftnt  Angaiiiai  dictli  incunc- 
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Veny  iriQi  Roaeelm,  the  phOosofUcal  aod  Uieolof^oal  interestB  were 
iDOBt  oloeelj  muted.  Nominaliam  appeared  to  Him  as  a  mode  of 
AmVing  which  was  ntterij  without  power  to  me  above  Hie  things  of. 
iense ;  which  did  not  allow  reason  to  come  round  to  itself, —  to  the 
omscnonaDeea  of  its  own  pecoliar  essence,  —  which,  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  ideas,  made  all  knowledge  impoeable. 
"  BeasMi,  says  he,  otHkCeming  the  Nominalists, '*  which  dlwuld  rule 
and  direct  over  eveiytmng  in  man,  is  with  them  so  beclouded  br 
hnages  <^  sense,  that  they  cumot  extricate  ttkemselves  bom  th«r 
fetter^,  and  look  away  from  tliem  to  tbat  which  reason  should  contem- 
plate alooe,  and  purely  in  her  own  sfnritual  eesenoe."'  The  Ghristiaii 
gronttd-docbine,  of  the  iacamati<Hi  of  God,  seems  to  hiqt  to  be  aaa 
incompalable  with  ncmunaliam :  «  For,"  says  he,  "  how  can  one  who 
occupies  this  portion,  conceive  a  union  of  God  with  human  nature  7 
If  there  are  no  peisons  at  aXl  except  human  persons,  the  oooc^titm  ti 
hnman  nature,  <^  humanity,  is  destatute  of  ajl  reality."* 

It  is  phun,  we  allow,  frcan  what  has  been  said,  how  very  much  tite 
tnnqoil  course  of  religious  and  tfteological  development  in  Aoselm  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Angnstin,  which  passed  Ihiongh  so  many  stormy 
trials  ;  but  both  wore  lea,bydifierent  ways,  to  the  same  result,  that  the 
nzht  Duderstanding  c(  the  truths  of  &ith  can  moceed  only  inm 
CnrisliaD  consdonsness, —  preauppowd  fiutfa  and  mi^rd  experience. 
The  Angusdnian  printn^e,  respectmg  the  relation  of  the  sdentifio  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  to  feith,  "jEom  prateedU  inteUectum"  was  accord- 
ingly also  Anselm's,  aod  by  bb  means  first  brought  over  into  the 
medieval  theology.  He  uniolded  and  defended  it  m  his  controversy 
with  Roscelin,  although  the  latter  had,  properly  speaking,  offered 
aothine  agunst  it.  Anselm,  like  others,  seised  hold  of  the  words  ia 
Isaiah  7 :  9, —  understood  acoording  to  tlie  teaDSlataon  of  the  Vulgate, 
—  which  had  been  employed  &om  rery  eariy  times  as  a  clanical 
proof-pasBage  on  this  point.  "  Every  Chrisluui,"  says  he,  '*  must  ever 
Iiold  fast  the  same  fwth  wUhout  dovhting ;  and  whUe  he  lores  it,  uid 
Ures  according  to  it,  seek  humbly  to  discover,  so  &r  as  he  may  be  able, 
the  reasons  whv  it  is  so.^  If  he  is  able  to  understand  them,  let  him 
^ve  God  thanks.  If  he  is  not  able,  let  him  bow  his  head  in  rever- 
ence ;  for  self-confident  human  wisdom  will  sooner  break  its  own  horn 
than  succeed  in  overturning  this  rock."  He  rebukes  those  who  boldly 
start  the  highest  queetions  respecting  the  futh,  before  they  have  ob- 
tained from  uith  the  wings  of  uie  mmd.  Tfaetr  errors  he  attribute! 
^directly  to  the  inverted  method  which  they  pursued  in  their  investiga- 
tions ;  to  the  fact  that  they  were  for  havmg  the  intc22ec(w«  {^recede  the 

■  D*  fide  trinitiuii,  c.  ii :  Framu  a  ([M-  *  <^  aon  potM  iatenigere,  iliqiitd  mm 

ta^nm  qooMtioniuD  diipatsdoDe  nat  ex-  honinem,  Diii  indiTiduam,  nnllauna*  ia> 

mfflaJMlL  Id  eornm  qaippeuiiiiuibai  ratio,  Klligel,  haminem  RMnmpUiiii  ene  «  nrtw^ 

oue  et  priiic«p«  «t  judex  omnino  OToninm  non  penooun,  id  mC  alisiii  nMnnm,  ikb 

adMCaue,qBMiuntinhMniM,(iewtiii)a-  ■llftm  pwnomm  awe  ■MiiniBfin  t 

pnibai  eorponUibiu  obndnta,  nt  ex  eU  w  *  Semper  euufenfidem  IndnbituKr  1^ 

■OD  posut  eTolrera  nee  ab  ipili  e>,  qpM  nendo.  unando  et  ■ecnndam  iilam  Tivetkdo, 

^  aela  et  pun  ooDtenpUui  debet,  nleat  hnmiliter,  qaantnm  poteel,  quaeren  latio- 
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fiekt.  When  BOoh  penona  irere  inelined  to  dispnte  on  matters  rf 
which  tbej  had  had  no  experience,  Ansehn  said,  it  was  as  if  a  bat,  at  a 
noctamal  oitI — creatarea  tiiat  can  see  the  heavens  only  hy  mght  — 
ihould  contend  respec^g  the  beams  of  the  sen,  at  noonday,  itifli 
ea^es,  that  gaxe  directiv  at  tiie  sun  himaelf.  "  Rrst,  then,  the  beait 
amst  be  purified  b;  Uth ;  the  ejea  must  be  enli^tened  by  obaening 
ihe  commandmeutB  of  the  Lord.  We  most  become  children,  in  bnnible 
vbedience  to  the  divine  word,  before  we  can  underBtand  ttie  viaden 
-which  Qod  has  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto 
tttbes.  We  must  first  renounce  &b  fleeh,  and  live  after  the  ^jirit, 
before  we  may  venture  to  inveslagate  the  deep  things  of  faith  ;  for  the 
natural  man  has  no  perception  of  divine  things.  Tiie  more  we  pno- 
tise,  in  active  obedience,  that  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  ns  for 
practical  living,  and  so  noonsh  ourselves,  the  greater  shall  be  our 
progress  in  &at  which  ^ves  satasfiiction  to  the  cravings  of  the  mind 
after  knowledge.  He  who  believes  not,  will  not  experience  ;  and  be 
who  has  not  experienced,  will  not  understand ;  for,  as  hi^  as  actual 
Experience  is  above  the  mere  hearing  of  a  thing,  so  high  is  hU  knowl- 
edge who  has  Gio  experience  of  &ith  above  his  who  biurely  knows  hj 
report.  The  pnetieal  is  so  closely  connected  mth  &.«  Uieoretical,  tiiat 
wA  only  can  no  cne  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge  witltoat  ftidi, 
and  kee[nng  the  dirine  oommandmente, —  but,  somelimea,  the  rerj 
understandrng  bestowed  is  withdrawn,  and  fiuth  itself  destroyed,  b»- 
oanse  a  good  conscience  has  been  neglected."  Anselm  refers  heM 
to  what  St.  Paul  says,  m  the  first  chapter  of  Bomaas,  Tespeetiiig 
such  as  did  not  hke  to  retfun  Ood  in  their  knowledge. 

Hia  theology  pursoeg,  therefore,  the  two  directions ;  first,  of  defend- 
ing Ae  independence  of  &itii,  and  its  inviolable  dignity,  against  a 
proud — or,  what  at  least  seems  to  him  a  proud  —  stnnt  of  dituectiod 
Bpecolation  ;  and,  seccndly,  of  pointing  out  the  rational  mode  of  ap- 
jH«hending' and  unfolding  the  tnilbs  of  &ith,  and  showing  their  a^ee- 
nent  wiUi  dirinely  enlightened  reason.  In  Anselm,  we  find  heart  aikd 
reason,  feelings  and  knowledge,  l^e  mystical  and  the  speoulatiTe  el^ 
ments,  beautifully  united.  The  substance  and  matter  (rf*  his  fsith  was 
that  given  lum  by  t^  tradition  of  the  church  ;  but  hia  own  sabjedne 
Itfo  of  &ith  had  developed  itself  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writing 
Knee  that  which  pertains  to  the  church,  and  that  which  pertuns  Is 
Christianity,  were  m  his  mind  intimately  fused  togeOier  from  the  first, 
nnce  with  this  spiritual  bent  he  riad  and  Uved  himself  into  Um 
sacred  Seriptures,  he  involuntarily  moulded  evetytbing  he  derived 
from  them  mto  the  CiUholic  form.  To  profQundness  of  fueling  and 
thought  he  united  acuteness  of  nnderstantUng ;  yet,  in  him,  pn^nnd 
thought  predominated  above  aeutesess,  and  the  reUg^oos  mtereet  wai 
everywhere  the  rabng  one.  Adoordingly,  it  might  easily  cmne  aboat 
fliat  mto  the  formal  argument,  which,  on  independent  examiwttiai, 
might  &il  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  k>gi(uaa,  he  would  unooo- 
aoioosly  mtoidnce  matter  derived  &om  the  depths  of  his  religious  ooo- 
Bciouanesa,  and  so  foncy  that  he  had  demonstrated  what  he  was 
oertfun  of  prior  to  all  proof,  and  what  otherwise  could  not  by  sa^ 
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Aemonstntion  beetnne  matter  of  oonnctJon.  Often  most  ire  distiDgmsh, 
in  )uB  cMe,  betimen  the  profbimd  ideas  l^g  at  bottom,  and  tbe  &tiltj 
«7llo^stio  fimn  of  tlieir  setting  forth. 

Thus,  in  Anselm,  iro  see  the  different  mfda  directions  of  the  opdrit 
tiiat  actuated  his  times  harmoiucKid;  combined.  Bat  the  spiritaal 
elements  that  vere  blended  togeUier  in  iam  became  separated  in  the 
psogresB  of  tlie  spiritaal  life  of  this  period,  and  proceeded  to  an^ 
tagoaisms  which  belcmg  amongst  tlie  most  signifioant  appearances  of 
the  twelfth  centoiy.  ControTendes  arose  which  were  at  first  ndoes- 
sary,  in  order  to  conduct  the  unfolding  process  of  theology  to  its 
deciaon.  In  particular,  the  abbot  Bemari  of  Clurvauz,  and  Abe- 
,lwd,  in  Hie  beginmng  o(  the  twelfth  century,  appear  to  us  as  tiw 
mpresentatJTca  of  the  two  miun  theological  directious  Uiat  started 
forth  &om  the  unity  in  which  they  had  been  combined  in  Ansefan ; 
we,  issoing  from  the  life  of  feeling,  the  praotaco-myaticsl ;  the  other, 
.the  dialectical  tendency. 

In  the  first  place,  as  it  respects  Bernard,  it  will  be  necessary  her« 
to  refer  back,  to  wlwt  we  ofaeerred  in  the  history  of  monastacism,  con* 
cermug  his  reUgioos  portion.  We  saw  that  the  experience  of  the 
Iteart,  growing  out  of  faith,  was  with  him  &o  mun  thing;  that  ha 
allowed  Htat  sort  of  knowledge  in  religion  alone  to  be  the  ri^t  one, 
which  leads  man  back  into  the  recesBcs  of  his  own  heart,  and  teaches 
Jtim  to  be  humble.  The  man,  whose  entire  life  belonged  to  nonasti- 
<»sm,  and  ihat  mode  of  intuition  which  lies  at  tiie  bottom  of  it, —  ooa- 
temfjating  the  matter  from  this  pcnnt  of  Tiew, —  did  not  conmder  the 
highest  aim  of  the  Christian  life  as  genuine  Cbrislaanity  reqmred  that 
be  should  do, —  the  homanisation  of  the  divine,  the  ennoblmg  of  all  . 
that  is  human  by  a  divine  principle  of  life^ — but  a  stage  of  Ghristiaa 
perfection  above  the  purely  human ;  a  soaring  upward  of  the  contempl»- 
tive  spirit,  that  leaves  all  that  is  human  behmd  it.  The  highest,  to  hit 
apprehension,  is  not  that  which  is  to  be  reached  by  the  harmonioaa 
development  of  aU  the  powers  of  man's  nature  ;  but  it  is  the  rapture 
of  inspiration,  which,  orerleapingall  intermediate  stages,  antedatea  th* 
intoitJon  of  tlie  life  eternal.  "The  greatest  man,"  says  Bernard,  "is 
be,  who  despising  the  use  of  things  and  of  sense, —  so  far  as  homaa 
&salty  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,— not  by  a  slowly  ascending  pro- 
greasion,  but  by  a  sudden  spring,  is  Bometimee  wont  to  reach  in  eoor 
templation  those  lofly  heights."'  To  this  kind  he  reckons  the  aocount 
of  St.  Paul,  how  he  was  caug}it  up  to  the  tlurd  heaven.^  He  dia- 
tinguisbee  three  difierent  stages,  or  portions :  "  That  of  a  uactically 
|aous  life,  maintuned  amidst  the  relatdoua  of  ciril  society,  where  eeiiM 
and  the  things  of  sense  are  used  in  a  sober  and  oiderly  manner, 
according  te  ue  will  of  God ;  second,  where  one  rises  by  a  gradually 
progrcB^ve  knowledge  &om  tiie  revelation  of  Ood's  invifflble  esaenoe, 
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ui  creation,  to  that  essence  itself ;  tliird,  and  hi^iest,  where  die  apnk 
collecta  ite  energies  within  itself,  and,  bo  far  as  it  is  dirinel^  saatained^ 
divests  itself  of  Qungs  human,  to  lise  to  the  etsitemplation  of  OodJ 
At  this  laat  stage,  the  man  attains  immediatel;  to  that  wluch  is  th« 
aim  of  all  turns,  the  experience  of  the  divine.  To  the  same  pcHnt,  the 
other  two  stages  also  tend,  bat  b;  a  longer  waj.  Hat  whidi  is 
lughest,  cannot  be  tanght  by  words,  but  only  revealed  Uiroo^  die 
Spirit.  No  language  can  explain  it ;  bat  we  may  by  prayer  aad 
purity  of  heart  attain  to  it,  after  we  have  {ffepared  ouiselrea  fiir  it  t^ 
a  worthy  life." 

Agun,  he  compares  together  the  Qiree  diffirent  relations  of  yw 
nund  to  tiie  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  expressed  by  optnioo,  Uth, 
and  intellectaal  apprehension  (^opinio,  fidet,  intdleeh/o) .  "  Intellectual 
appreheouon"  proceeds  &om  rational  knowledge ;  iuth  repoaea  oa 
authority ;  o{nnion  holds  only  to  the  probable.  The  two  finmer  are  in 
poesessioQ  of  the  truth,  bat  in  different  ways ;  faith  pooseflsea  tlie  tratt, 
out  enveloped  and  hid  under  a  veil ;  intellect  poesesses  it  nnvmled, 
and  reveued.  It  is  especially  important  te  distinguish  titese  three 
operations  of  the  mind,  mA.  te  hold  tliem  to  thur  respective  provinces; 
to  take  care  that  faith  does  not  seize,  as  a  matter  of  certamty,  unn 
what  belongs  to  bare  ojunionj  or  t^t  oiunion  does  not  call  in  qaest«» 
the  settled  convictions  of  faidi.  If  opinion  affirms  with  authority,  it  ii 
preaumptuous.  If  fuUi  companies  with  doubt,  it  is  weak.  If  intol- 
lection  attempts  to  force  open  the  se^ed  treasure  of  &tJi,  it  is  waotmi 
aelf-vill  rebelling  against  the  majesty  of  tiie  divine.  Futh  is  a  sore 
]»«libation  of  truth,  as  yet  not  made  clear, —  a  foretaste,  growing  out 
(^  the  bent  of  the  will.'  The  following  characters,  or  marks,  therdbie, 
ore  brought  together  in  faith :  Uie  bent  of  the  will,  idiereby  ctHivictioa 
is  determined  ;  practical  appropriation  of  the  truth ;  living  fellowriup 
wiUt  divine  thui^,  which  are  still  hidden  &om  knowledge.  Connetion 
here  is  not  determined  by  outward  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  proceeds  from  aomethmg  subjective,  from  a  bent  of  the  ^ 
pomtion  towards  the  divine ;  and  the  conriotion  which  iffoceeda  frim 
this  source  is  a  sure  one.  Intellection  is  a  certain  ana  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  invisible.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  inteUectiaa 
and  faith,  is  not  constituted  by  the  degree  of  certunty,  but  by  the 
degree  of  clearaess ;  that  being  wrapped  up  in  futh  whidi  is  unfolded 
to  intellection.'  "  There  is  nothing  we  long  to  know,  more  than  that 
which  ve  already  know  by  faith ;  uerefore  we  desire  that,  to  the  cer- 
tunty  already  given  in  futh,  should  be  added  the  clearness  <^  knoi^ 
edge.  To  our  blessedneBS  notlung  more  will  be  wanting,  when  that 
which  is  already  certtun  to  us  by  ffuHi  shall  also  be  seen  by  us  without 


■  UmnfBlita  wtcouideratla,  muibni    dlrinitw  ■4]iirKtiir,  nba   hxD 
mnbiliboiiqita  rebm  oidiiute  et  ■ocialiter    ; ' •  —  ^--  ^  — 


u  (td  promtnadDin  Denm.    Aeatima-  '  Volnntirim  qnaedam  el  certu  pnelib*- 

tiTft  «H  conaidentia  prodcDUr  ac  diligen-  tio  necdani  propalatM  T«rilatU. 

t«r  qnteqm  tcnitMU   ac    ponderam    ad  'Qaod  et^non  hati«t  incertaai,iiOBnia- 

vta^aadniii    Dbbu.       Spaeolatira    est  gia  qnam  inttilectoa,  habtt  tanea  InToIa- 

eonmtniio  n  in  la  colligeiu  et,  qnantnm  cram,  quod  noa  intellectni. 
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a  rail.*''  It  would  therefore  be  doing  Bernard  injuatiae  to  assert  that 
be  altogether  discarded  the  striving  after  knowledge,  that  he  was  a 
Btraoger  to  all  such  longings  of  the  mind.  The  eatiafaclion  of  tins 
need,  implanted  in  the  mind,  he  reckoned  in  faot  among  the  things 
ttiat  conetitate  the  bleesednese  of  the  eternal  life  ;  nor  would  he  batut^ 
each  a  etariring  eren  from  the  condition  of  the  present  life,  although 
he  himself  vaa  more  inclined  to  that  contemplation  which  is  fed  from 
tiie  heart.  But  a  striring,  not  conscious  of  its  proper  limita,  not 
respecting  the  saored  precincts  of  faith,  violating  the  simplicity  and 
homility  of  (aith  and  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the  striving  of  Specula- 
tion, was  hatefiil  to  him.  Had  speculative  theology  ever  marched 
onward  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Anselm,  Bernard  could  easily  have 
oome  to  an  ondentanding  with  it ;  and,  although  his  own  path  was  a 
different  one,  yet  have  entertained  friendly  feelings  towards  it.  But 
the  case  was  altered  by  the  bold  appearance  of  Abelard. 

Peter  Abelard,  bom  1079,  at  FfJ^,  not  far  &om  Nantes  in  Bre- 
tany,  was  already  in  die  first  years  of  his  youth  seized  with  an  enthu- 
riasm  for  those  dialectical  studies.  He  was  endowed  witii  splendid 
natural  gifts ;  but  he  was  perhaps  too  conscious  also  of  this  fact.'  A 
too  intense  feeling  of  self,  that  constantly  received  fresh  nouiishment 
from  the  briDiant  recognition  which  bis  talents  soon  met  with,  was  the 
moral  failing  which,  froip  the  outset  to  the  evemng  of  his  life,  he  had 
especially  to  contend  agtunst,  and  which  contribated  to  involve  him  in 
those  strong  trials  that  finally  reacted  to  chastise  and  purify  his  heart. 
He  aooa  fell  into  controversy  with  his  teachers  ;  for  example,  with  that 
renowned  dii^ectsoian,  master  of  a  realistic  school,  Williwn  de  Cbam- 
peauz  of  Paris.  la  Melun,  Gorbeil,  Paris,  he  acquired,  by  hia  profi- 
inenoy  in  dialectics,  a  great  name  and  much  approbation.  From  the 
stady  of  philosophy,  he  was  desirous  of  passing  over  to  theology ; 
altliODeh  he  was  stiU  fax  from  poaseasng  that  disposition  of  heart  with- 
oat  which  such  studies  cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted.  He  went 
to-LaoD,  to  hear  Anselm,  then  a  famous  teacher ;  but  not  finding  him- 
self satisfied  with  his  teachings,  soon  had  the  boldness  to  stand  forth 
as  teacher  himself,  in  rivalahip  with  his  master.  Driven  thence,  he 
betook  himself  to  Paris ;  and  there,  by  his  philosophical  and  theological 
lectures,  he  created  a  great  sensation.  From  Rome,  Italy,  all  parts 
(^  France,  the  Netheriands,  Germany,  young  men  flocked  to  hear  him. 
His  fame  and  plentiful  income  tempteil  bim  to  remit  more  and  more  a 
proper  watchfulness  over  himself,  so  that  he  gradually  let  drop  the  reins 
and  abandoned  himself  to  his  pleasures.^     He   himself  afterwards 

■  Kil  antnn  malDmni  Kirs,  qnam  qoM  rtinC,  qnog  I.atiooniin  celebrat  tndiou 
fide  jam  scimui.    Nil  Bopererit  >d  bratitn-    doctriDa.    Dialectics  ed.  Cousin,  p.  aSS. 

qoM  Jam  ceria  sunt  nobis  fide,        'Abelard  aajs  of  hiinaelf,iD  hia  Utiloria 
__,__. {,yjj.  : , —  . 


'  In  a  work  written  in  «  later  period  of  do  SDpereue  philotophain  aeitimarem,  nee 

hii  lifie,  after  lii<  vnrioiii  uitfortanea,  ha  nllam  ulterius  iaquiaiatioDem  fonoidaren, 

Mja  of  bimuir:  Confido  in  ea,  quae  mihi  freaa  iLbidini  coepi  Laxare,  qni  aalea  Tize- 

laigior  eit,  ingeoii  abondantia,  ipio  to-  ram  contineniissime.    £t  quo  ampliiu  in 

optiante   •deDiiamm   ditpeiuatore,    nan  philosophia  vel  aaria  lectione  profeceran, 

paodoi*  me  praeititanim  elogneniiaia  peri-  ampUna  a  philooophis  el  divima  immnodi- 

fawtv'*"  nmoiaiMita,  qoam  illi  praeatite-  tia  ritaa  rtcedebam. 
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noogmzed,  In  Uie  misfinioDes  which  he  thns  brcmgfat  npon  himBelf,  the 
meaoB  appcHDted  by  diTine  providenoe  Sir  reiooring  the  moral  distH^an 
tii  his  life,  omoDg  wluch  he  nainea  in  particular  pride  and  liunuy.' 
The  oatTBgeons  inflictionE  he  aofibred,  indnced  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  world,  and  in  the  year  1119  he  entered,  as  monV,  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Here  he  was  importnnately  beeet  with  peti- 
tioDB,  from  many  of  bis  eariier  disciples  and  otlier  young  clergymen, 
to  recommence,  in  a  new  sense  and  spirit,  and  for  the  §ory  of  God, 
those  oonrses  of  lectoiM,  which  he  had  formeriy  giren  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  money  utd  a  name.  The  monks  of  St.  Dema,  mOx  tiieir 
lioentaons  manners,  rejtaoed  at  any  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a 
serere  and  bitter  censor,  and  were  therefore  extremely  urgent  that  he 
ahould  follow  this  inritation.  A  pri«y  belon^ng  to  this  abbey,  and 
bordering  on  the  province  of  count  Theobald  of  Chaapagne,  was 
ffven  np  to  him  for  this  object :  and  soon  he  became,  once  more,  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  the  youth,  who  flocked  from  all  qoartera  to  his 
leotoree,  so  that  neither  romns  nor  means  of  aabastence  sufficed  for 
th«r  accommodation.'  It  is  true,  he  still  continued  to  bnsy  himself 
here  also  with  the  explanation  of  ancient  authors,  and  the  reetdntaMt 
of  dialectic  questions ;  but  the  new  and  more  serious  turn  winch  mia- 
fbrtune  had  given  to  his  mind,  induced  him  to  direct  his  attention 
more  partici^ly  to  theolo^cal  subieota,  which  he  treated  according 
to  his  own  peculiar  dialectical  method. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  hie  anditota,  he  commenced  em- 
bodying his  tbeolo^cal  doctrines  in  a  woi^,  in  wluch,  doobtlees,  he 
intended  to  embrace  Qie  whc^e  system  of  futh,  but  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  trini^ ;  Theolomt,  or  Intn>duet» 
m  Theologiam.^  From  Qua  work,  it  appean  evident  that  a  contn>- 
veisy  had  already  broken  out  between  the  dialectical  and  the  pracl^ 
oal  church  party.  Abelard  writes,  not  withwt  a  certiun  degree  of 
excitement,  agtunst  the  aotagooists  of  the  new  dialectical  method. 
He  makes  it  a  matter  of  complunt,  that  so  many,  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  a  rational  expontion  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  sought  to  console 
tbemselves  for  their  inaptitude  by  extolling  in  the  highest  terms  tfiat 
glowing  seal  of  futh,  bv  virtue  of  which  one  believes  without  inquiry 
or  examination.*  He  describes  them,  therefore,  as  the  advocates  of  a 
blind  belief  on  mere  authority.  He  says,  in  oppoation  to  anch,  that, 
in  following  their  notions,  no  means  would  be  left  to  refute  the  follow- 
ers of  a  false  rehgiim  and  to  reclaim  them  from  their  attoa.    All 


*  Cnm  Igittor  totn  in  laperbitk  nqoe  pmskm:  Socne  emditionii  nunmk  qnaal 
Inmrift  laborarem,  ntrinaqns  mortii  reme-  ditinu  icriptarM  introdnctio. 

diom  diriiM  mifai  gntdai  iW  nolend,  con-        '  Nnnc  pluriai  •nlatimn  nue  lmpcrhia» 

tnllL  quaernnt,  at  cum  ea  de  fida  docera  nitmt- 

*  Hehtmaelf,  ingtving  the  hisUny  of  his  tor,  qiue  at  etl«m  ialclligi  pouint,  dii- 
Bitofortima,  remarks  with  regard  to  his  lee-  lerere  dob  inffldnnc,  iUam  maxima  fidci 
tore*,  whU  eectainly  w«  hare  no  reaion  lo  ferrarem  commendnit,  qai  ea  quae  dinW' 
oonsider  ai  ezBEKemttd :  Ad  qoai  tanta  tor.  aateqaam  intelligat  otdit,  M  prina  Mt 
•chidBiiam  mnlutndofonfla^it,  at  nee  lo-  aMcntii  ac  redpit,  qnam  qaae  ipsa  (in 
cni  honnlii*  nee  t«na  aufficeret  alimentk.  Tideat  at,  an  mnpienda  unt,  a^noecat  ■«■ 

'  In  hit  prebce,  he  erea  met  the  eS-  pro  o^tn  inodiacntiM.    lib.  h,  p.  lOBl. 
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iflol&terfl,  too,  might  pluit  tfaemselros  on  the  nine  principle.'  If  &aB 
party  affinned  that  the  truths  God  had  reyealed  conid  not  be  nndep- 
fltood  in  the  present  life,  this  wonld  lead  to  Montanism :  it  would  follow 
firoA  it,  that  tjie  sacred  anthora  bad  been  blind  instrnments  of  the 
H0I7  Spirit,  and  did  not  themselves  understand  what  the;  wrote.  A 
fiuth  tiiat  sprung  np  so  easily,  that  was  not  the  result  of  examination, 
oonld  nerer  possess  Snnness.  He  appealed  to  the  wordb  of  Sinoh, 
19 :  4 :  "He  who  betieves  soon,  is  fickle-minded."  Men  who  are 
not  of  easy  faith,  require  reasons,  that  may  determine  them  to  befiere 
either  rational  arguments  or  facts.  Thus  Thomas,  Paul,  were  led  to 
ttie  ^tfa  by  facts ;  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  which  Paul  eneons- 
tered  in  making  his  way  to  Ae  &itb,  the  stronger  his  futh  piored  to 
'      "     "  '   itle  preferred  ■■ 


be  after  his  conversion."  He  argued,  that  this  apostle  preferred  the 
gift  of  prophecy  above  all  other  gifta  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  enabled 
uta  to  ezponnd  ^t  which  is  contained  in  the  collective  matter  of 
religions  conscionsness,  in  a  way  calculated  to  convince  o&en ;  and 
Qndervalaed  the  gift  of  tongues,  because  the  former  fhcult^  was  not 
connected  with  it.* 

He  distingnished  di^rent  staees  in  tlie  growth  and  development 
of  (utfa.  In  the  way  just  descnbed,  arises  only  the  fii^t  degree  of 
fiutti,  reHgions  conviction,  determined  by  the  force  of  rational  argu- 
ments or  of  objective  facta.  This  is,  as  yet,  no  such  fiuth  as  haa 
merit  in  the  sight  of  Clod.  From  this  is  developed,  by  the  superveo- 
tion  of  love,  a  bith  ^ch,  without  allowing  itself  to  be  led  astray  by 
outward  appearances,  recogtuses  something  as  indisputably  tnie,  on 
aeeooot  of  Ood's  word ;  where  the  love  that  trusts  in  (rod  requires  no 
other  reason ;  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  ^th.*  But  the  firet  men- 
tioned fiuth  is  only  a  preparatory  step,  though  not  on  that  account  to 
be  despsed.  Atwlard,  accordin^y,  supposes  the  following  process  of 
devek^iment.  "  One  first  inquires  into  the  reasons,  iritich  show  the 
tmth  of  Christianity ;  thus,  &ith  obtains  its  warrant.  Out  of  Ifaii 
proceeds  next,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  confidence  of 
religions  conviction  id  reference  to  things  unseen.  Futh  ever  haa 
reference  to  the  invisible  tiungs  of  Ood.  The  visible  and  sensnona 
may  furnish  a  fimthold  or  occasion  for  faith,  an  outward  vehicle, 
whereby  that  which  is  the  object  of  Mlh  manifests  itself  to  the  mind ; 
but  not  the  object  of  Mth  itself.  Even  Thomas,  to  whom  our  Lord 
said, '  thou  believest  because  thou  hast  seen,'  did  not  believe  on  that 
irhich  he  saw.  He  sour  tiie  sensible  appearance,  and  he  believed  only 
in  God,  concealed  under  tiie  same."* 

'  Cojiitqae  popnli  6At»,  qnintamciMiqiie  Abnhae,  qnf  contia  ipem  in  ip«m  credidi^ 

utrou  fklnMMm,  refelli  nan  poWrit.    K«-  nee  natone  poMibiliutem,  B«d  pronilCMi- 

NXHidei*  poteric,aacaDdDia  not  ipsMeliani  ti«  Mtendit  reritatem.    Lib.  ii,  p.  lOSO. 

4e  fide  nliocinuidam  non  eu«,  nee  a  nolni  *  If  Abe1«rd  (lib.  li,  p.  1061 )  called  ftJih, 


alio*  iBpeli  debere,  node  noa  ab  aliu  c«d-  ai  compared  to  intuition  (iptamm  r 

■■miu  mumt-wdiTi  dob  mm.    lib.  ii,  p.  experieniia  per  ipum  earam  preeMntiam 

1059.  —  cognido),  aimpl;  in  tfai*  relation,  the  ex- 

■Thu  be  ciplaint  the  pmpbeiari;  Ea  iatimMJo  non   ■ppftrcniiani,   an  enphn*- 

Aae  dicoatnf  exponapv  et  eonuQ  inlelli-  tion  which  ^ts  interpreted  £0  much  to  bit 

gfmtima  aprrirn     L.c.p.  loea.  diictedit,  yet  he  in  noviae  intended  bjr 

' pjningnitnr  itaqne  fidci  talii  a  Sdo  thu  to pntbilh on* lerel  witb other  mere 
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Among  the  germs  of  a  new  theological  development,  which  Abelaid 
only  failed  to  prosecute  far  enough,  and  take  advantage  of,  belongs 
tiiia  also,  that,  in  allotting  to  faith  ita  peculiar  province  and  determining 
its  limits,  he  separated  from  it  things  that  concerned  not  the  religioos 
interest,  thmgs  that  to  this  were  a  matter  of  indifierence ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  whether  Christ  was  a  man  of  tlua  or  that  stature, 
whether  he  had  preached  in  this  or  that  citj :  >  a  distinction  wluch 
mi^ht  havo  led  him  still  farther  to  separate  that  which  is  properly  an 
article  of  fiuth  from  that  which  is  not  such,  but  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  other  tuatoHcal  facts ;  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  them- 
selves, to  separate  that  which  is  properly  the  word  of  God,  from  that 
which  is  not  such  ;  and  we  may  actually  find,  in  Abclard,  the  indicft' 
taoDS  of  a  freer  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration.  In 
OMmectdon  with  tlus  particular,  must  be  taken  also  a  remark  oC  his, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  e|nstle  to  the  Bomans,  that  perhaps  what 
tbe  gospel  has  taught  concerning  &itii,  hope,  and  charity  might  BufSce 
for  salvation."" 

Lying  at  the  basis  of  all  Abelard's  teachings,  is  the  distincfirai 
which  he  makes  between  religion  in  itself,  that  has  its  root  in  the  heart, 
— the  substance  of  faith  in  itself,  and  the  knowledge  thence  derived, 
the  development  of  that  which  is  ffven  in  immediate  consciousness,  under 
the  form  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  he  employs  in  defence  of  the 
dialectic  science,  an  argument  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Alexandrian 
church-teachcra  had  employed  before  him,  that,  although  nothing  ia 
gtuned  by  that  science  for  f^th  in  itself,  yet  thereby  Uie  faculty  is 
acquired  of  unfolding  and  vindicating  scientifically  the  truths  of  taidi. 
Two  individuals  may  he  equal  as  to  the  strength  of  their  faith  and 
jnety ;  and  sdll,  on  the  side  of  Christian  knowledge,  one  may  be  emi- 
nentiy  superior  to  the  other,  because  he  is  enabled,  by  bis  earlier  acien- 
tific  culture,  to  present  the  common  object-matter  of  Christian  faith  ia 
a  scientific  form.  Piety,  without  scientific  study,  can  here  avail  noth- 
ing. He  was  wont,  for  Utustration,  to  compare  Paul  and  Augustin  on 
the  one  hand,  with  Peter  and  Martin  of  Tours  on  the  other.  The  two 
former  have  no  advantage,  in  respect  of  piety,  over  the  two  latter ;  yet 
they  are  as  distinguished  from  them  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  they  would  be,  from  their  earUer  sdentifio 
education.^    These  remarks  of  Ahelard  are  grounded  on  a  mode  of 

bnclea  and  opinioni,  or  to  dispsnge  ils  eat,  quia  aire  credantur  lira  nm  credaDtiir 

worth.     At  toe  uma  liine,  he  made  il  unJlnm  incnnimiu  pericnlaiii.    (The  ax- 

promincntjlbalfuthii  tbeaobatanturemni  aniplci  an  taken  from  tha  Senunco.} 

Don  apparentiam,  which,  ia  the  Sentencec,  '  Lib,  i,  p.  49a :    Sufflcera  salnCi  foi  tail 

loon  to  ha  more  portjcularl}'  deambed,  ed.  poterant  ea,  que  eiuinliunt  de  fide  et  me 

Bheinwold,  c.  ii  (which  aection  on  faith  et  earitate  tradideiat.    Which  anenion  he 

correaponds  in  all  respects  with  the  Intro-  contrived,  howerer,  to  reconcile  with  Ae 

doct.  theol,  p.  980),  he  thai  explaina  :  Fun-  eharcfa  doctrine,  atanming  that  oor  Lord 

damentnm  ct  arigo,  ande  ad  Bperauda  all-  liad  reserved  many  things  to  b«  arranged 

qua  pcrducimur,  credendo  scilicet  prirnnm  and  ordered  bv  the  apostles  and  iMar  &• 

ea  esse,  nl  poi»tniodam  ipercmus.     Argn-  theit,  whldi,  after  having  been  once  (Hilaill- 

mentum  non  appatentiam,  hoc  est  proba-  ed,  conld  not  be  diireguxled  withoat  pwil 

lio,  gaod  sint  aliqua  non  apparenlia.  to  ulvathm. 

'SuntBQtem  pluraad  Deam  pertinentia,  '  Paulns  qnippe  ApotColDS  licet  non  m»> 

foae  credi  vel  non  crcdi  omtr*  non  inter-  jor  mcrito  qnam  Fetroa  vhUatiir,  vol  con- 
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■fpnbcn&g  the  idea  of  mspntSon  mnewbst  different  trom  Qxe  om 
eomraoD  at  ^at  tame,  <o  &  habit  of  diBtingaUhmg  tbe  divine  and  the 
koman  elements  in  inBptradon ;  for  it  foUowg,  indeed,  from  this,  that 
tbe  <Hfierent  ways  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  present  divine  troth,  an 
ta  be  aaeribed,  not  eo  mnoh  to  a  divine  canaalty,  ag  to  the  difference 
of  their  hranan  individoality,  and  of  their  human  education.  It  ie 
evident,  what  a  germ  was  herein  contained  of  a  qmte  different  triew 
of  die  Bible,  of  quite  difibrent  j^ineiples  of  Inblical  interpretation, 
from  any  which  men  previuled.  Abelard,  certainlr,  was  not  aware 
of  all  die  wide  differences  here  inTc4ved ;  but  we  shall  see,  hvwerer, 
that  he  did  consctonslj  give  another  shaping  to  the  idea  of  inspiration. 

Fnrtfaermore,  he  held  that,  in  defending  divine  tmth  against  those 
wbe  attacked  it  wiA  Uie  weapons  of  worldly  science,  it  was  abacdntely 
necessary  to  place  one's  self  at  their  position,  wd  to  become  aoquuntea 
nth  and  ap^y  the  arts  which  tfaey  made  use  of. '  We  should  carefiillj 
distingush,  in  woridly  nuenoe,  that  i^ch  is  Ood's  ^  in  it,  bvm 
Aat  which  arises  from  man's  abaae  of  it.  *'  Far  be  it  frooi  ns  to  beUen 
that  God,  who  makes  nse  of  evil  itself  to  promote  good,  should  not  also 
Be  order  all  the  arts  which  ue  his  ^fta,  that  tbey  too  may  enhsarre 
Us  ^ory,  however  much  they  may  be  perverted  by  bad  meo."'  Upon 
Bbs  f^nciide,  the  eonnectioo  between  Ood's  woi^  and  human  cnltun 
■honld  be  recognised  even  in  the  chnrch-teaohers  and  apostles  them-- 
selTCS.'  When  Paul  says, "  knoiHedge  pnfieUi  up,"  the  very  remark 
presupposes  that  it  is  something  good  in  itself;  for  piide  fixes  upon 
lliat  wudi,  in  itself  conndered,  is  good.  Still,  Ahelaid  by  no  means 
feft  hisiself  bound  to  give  a  complete  demonstration  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  distingQisheB  between 
iit^ection  (the  mt^gtre),  winch  c<»Tesponds  to  the  position  of  futh, 
tad  oognilioD  (the  oognotcert),  or  the  full  intuitjon  of  the  life  eternal.^ 
And  he  expresdy  declared :  "  We  do  not  promise,  on  this  point,  to 
teach  tbe  truA,  —  a  UA  to  which  we  hold  that  neither  ouiwlves,  nor 
my  other  mortal,  is  competent;  but  we  promise  to  teach  at  least' 
nmethiDg  pnbtAU,  something  which  approzimates  near  to  human 
reason,  and  whidi  stands  in  no  contradiction  wi^  our  holy  &ith."* 

He  was  as  far  removed  as  poenUe  from  that  TatiooaTiat  view  which 
deiues  ipiradeB.  He  defended  the  idea  of  the  sapematond  against  an 
icrogant  pbiknophy  ;  and  we  ahdl  hereafter  be  led  to  see  tbe  cooneo- 
iiaa  between  hie  view  of  miracles  and  his  doctrine  concerning  almighty 

tmai  Aaifnitiiuu  qua  lUrtinni,  tnlo  *  He  »  donii  q'ni  iliBiias  Tidtnnitii 

tiMiiii  Dterqaa  Bltero  majorem  in  doctriiu  taeculuvi  lilane,  li  tA  nnUam  eii  mm- 

gimiiam  put  conrenionem  babnlt,  aauito  modniii  ateretnr.  Llb.fi,  p.  1053.  ' 

DNM  Biajora  Utcnrnm  fcieiitu  pollebu.  *  In  oppoittion  to  iboM  who  maiatainad 

lib.  ii,  p.  1053.  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Trinltr 

''' Alio  modo  t>oi]poMnrniii,Biiiihuqtiu  wu  reserved  to  the  lire  eternal,  Abelwd 

HOTemnt  ratioaea,  ex  ipeonun  artibn*  aflV  txj^,  L  c.  p.  1061 :  Prorecto  aliad  eit  iatel- 

nmcia.  Lib.  ii,  p.  1047.  Ilgere  len  credere,  alind  eogntneere  Ma 

~*  Abait  enim  boc,  nl  eredimai  Demn,'  nimif^tve.  co^itlo,  that  ii,  ipMram  n- 

qni  malt!  qooqna  ipti*  ixet  otilnr,  non  ram  expenentia  per   ipiam  eanun  piae- 

b«neetisBtomnesarte*,qaaeeiaadonasant..  Mfldam.  ' 

cMHiaie,  nt  haec  qnoqne  tjjna  msjeatatl  ~  *  L.cI04T. 

._ »__. 1^  jiji  ij^. 
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power,  and  the  creation  and  goTenment  of  the  world.  His  tendency 
ftnd  bis  principles  led  him  (mlj  bo  far  as  to  combat  the  Bupematuraliaa 
which  affirmed  an  absolute  antagonism  between  the  supematoral  and 
the  natural,  and  to  demonBtrate  Uie  barmonions  connection  between  the 
two.  From  this  harmonions  agreement  between  the  eupematoral  and 
the  natural,  showing  the  woi^  of  one  God  in  original  creation  and  in 
the  liagdom  of  grace,  he  proceeded,  as  a  starting-pcnnt,  to  justify  the 
employment  of  the  worldly  sciences  fiir  the  defence  of  Cnriatdudty 
ana  of  ite  doctrines ;  saying  of  the  opponents  against  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  "  that  they  treated  the  matter  as  if  God's  works  of  cieatioa 
stood  in  contradiction  with  divine  revelation  and  the  truths  of  &ith."' 
He  muntained,  on  the  contrary,  tiiat  men  were  bound  b)  seek  the 
analofpes  of  things  supernatural,  by  tracing  out  the  connection  of  aD 
Qod'a  works  in  nature.  Id  this  view,  ha  found  a  reason  fi>r  the  frequent 
use  of  parables  in  the  Kble,  —  God  taking  simihtudee  from  the  king- 
dom of  nature  for  the  representation  of  higher  truths.^  Quite  m 
accordance  with  this  view  of  the  connection  between  revelation  and 
nature,  he  supposed  that  in  historv  also  there  was  no  such  abrupt 
contrariety  betvreen  revelatioa  and  natural  develMment,  but  aou^t 
here  after  intermediate  links,  and  was  disposed  to  &id,  in  the  natural 
development  of  reason  amon^t  the  ancients,  a  point  of  entrance  for 
revealed  truths ;  and  this  direction  of  thought,  in  which  he  agreed  irith 
the  Alexandrian  theology,  would  have  probably  led  him  also  to  similar 
results  as  it  had  the  older  Alexandrian  church-teachers,  if  the  fetters 
of  the  church  docfa^e  bad  not  confined  bim. 

But  if  the  truth  was,  tiaX  even  the  Alexandrians  themselves,  in  tlus 
striving  after  a  point  of  medialirai,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  apparent  analogies ;  the  same  might  happen  still  more 
easily  with  Abelard,  since  he  knew  the  Greek  poilosophers  only  from 
the  reports  of  otheis,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  not  permit- 
ting hun  to  go  back  to  the  veiy  sources.^  WhDe  it  waa  impoamble  fn 
him  to  arrive  at  any  unprejudiced  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  andent 
philosophers,  he  was  still  less  in  a  condition  to  gain  any  correct  notuxia 
respecting  ^eir  lives,  and  respecting  antiquity  generally.  Having  no 
patience  with  the  worldly  lives  of  many  churchmen  and  monks  of  his 
own  times,  he  waa  the  more  inclined  to  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  the 
strictness  of  life  muntained  by  the  uicient  philosopheni,  which  he  held 
up  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  those  Christians.  And  in  this  moral 
perfection  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  be  found  a  reason  for  supposing 
that  Grod  allowed  them  to  attam  already  to  the  knowledge  oif  those 
truths ;  that  he,  throu^  bis  grace,  vouchsafed  to  them  such  illumina^ 

'  Qun  s&cno  fidei  «t  divinia  ntionibiu  gandMt  propiietate,  at  ad  eloqnentiM  ra- 

ipwe  natarme  Teram  a  Deo  coadilarum  in-  niutalem  ipau  rsmm  nalurii  JDXla  aliqnam 

imicae  Tideninr.   Lib.  ii,  p.  lOM.  limilimdiDem  pro  TcHiii  acripmra  malitati, 

*  '  :n  i^  factnra  delecta-  qnam  propriae  kKutJonU  int^rilatain  le- 


iniu,  «s^rini  velit,  nt  magi*  ipsa 


Bavit,  i«  Hgarari  magia  qnamrerbii        '  Abelard  UTt,  in  hii  Logic  (ed.  CoBBin, 
qoae  no*  coD6nxIinui  aal  inTeni-    p.S05|,tbat  behad  readnouiingof  Plato'i, 
tprini  velit,  nt  magi*  ipsa  rernm    becaiiM  hi*  work*  had  not  been  B«iulaled 
U>Lali& 
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tiott,  in  order  to  evince,  by  their  example,  Kow  much  more  well-pleasing 
to  hnn  vaa  a  life  abetracted  from  the  Torld,  than  one  dovoted  to  its 
pleaaaree-i  Abelard  imppoaed  especially  that,  in  the  idea  of  humility, 
m  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  fonncain-head  of  all  trne  wisdom,  a 
rdatiooBlup  might  be  traced  between  tlie  Socrataco-Platonic  and  the 
Chnstian  poutiona ;  and  that  therefore  what  Paul  Bays  concerning  tiifl 
pride  of  worldly  wisdom,  conld  not  have  referred  to  Socrates  and  Plato. 
The  iriiole  description  which  Paul  gives,  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
epatie  to  the  Romans,  of  the  corruption  of  the  pagan  world,  conld,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  have  no  reference  to  philosophers  bo  distinguished 
fiir  tbeir  strict,  abetemiouB  lives,  but  mnst  have  applied  to  a  few  cases, 
lather  than  to  the  majority.*  And  it  is  here  evident  we  must  allow 
tikat,  Bettiflg  forth  as  he  did  the  lives  of  the  ancient  plulosophera  after  an 
idealiied  pattern,  and  appoximating  the  antique  standard  more  nearly 
to  the  Christian,  he  would  tlias  be  led  to  overlook  that  which  ia  pecu- 
liar to  the  latter,  the  characterizing  distinction  between  natnre  and 
mce,  between  all  other  human  qualities  and  Gie  specifically  Christaaa. 
Still,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  mamtain  that  tbose  ancients  could,  by 
thfflr  moral  perfection,  without  Christ,  have  ever  attained  to  salvation. 
On  the  c<mtTary,  he  declared  expressly  that  futh  in  the  Saviour  is  a 
means  of  salvation  neceaaary  for  all ;  bnt  he  would  not  aUow  that  this 
fiith  was  wanting  in  the  above-mentioned  philosophy ;  for,  had  not  the 
Sybils  projAesied  concenung  the  Redeemer,  some  of  them  even  more 
pliunly  than  any  of  the  prophets  ?  And  nothing  certun  could  be  infer- 
red from  the  nlence  of  the  ancients ;  nor  was  the  annnnciation  of  a 
Saviour  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  every  one  of  the  prophets.^ 

If  we  inquire  into  the  relation  of  Abelard's  dogmatic  bent,  as  Been 
in  this  work,  to  that  of  Anselm,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  agrees 
Bomewbst  with  the  latter  to  hie  principle,  that  "  fidet  vraeeedit  iniel- 
Udvm."  He  saw,  also,  that  religion  nas  its  seat  in  tne  heart ;  that 
the  title  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Euth  presupposed  their  reception  by 
the  heart,  and  that  inner  experience  which  comes  from  faith.  Bnt  in 
Us  view  of  the  way  in  which  tlus  faith  ariaea, —  in  his  notion  of  an 
"  inflection"  going  before  faith, —  he  turned  from  the  direction  of 
Anselm.  He  assumed,  as  his  ova  portion,  that  faith  proceeds  first 
from  inqiurr,  that  it  works  itself  out  of  doubt  by  means  of  rational 
investigation.  In  this  respect,  then,  he  makes  futh  develop  itself 
out  of  intellection,  because  one  most  first  know  why  and  what  he 
beberea,  before  he  can  believe  ;  Utough,  in  another  respect,  be 
aeknowledged  that  tins  intellection  has  its  root  in  faith.  He  dis- 
tinguished two  different  kinds  of  futli,  and  of  intellection.  If  in 
Anselm's  account  of  the  relation  of  rtUio  to  fidea,  we  mark  the  inn 
press  of  that  quiet  religioua  life  which  was  never  interrupted  or  dis- 

'  Oportebit  qnippe  Cane  edam,  nt  in  Ip-  ■  Comtat  qDlp|M    philoaopho*  mutime 

si!  praesipiHmt  Deua,  per  aliqnod  tbandii-  conUaenteB  rixlise  atqiu  td  contiDentiun 

tioris  graliae  donam,  qium  BCCBptlor  ut  ei,  (am  •cripUi,  qum  oxemplu  mahu  nobi* 

qnisobric  vivitciBeobiUecebruhiqiumiin-  cxbortanonea  reliqaiue. 

di  per  contemptum  ^lu  ibimliU,  qoun  '  lib.  il,  pp.  1007  et  1008. 
qai  Tolaptolihas  t]a»  ilediciu,  ipiiTdliU  on- 
nibw  Ml  imnuripL    lib.  i,  p.  iOM. 
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tarbed  by  a  doubt^ — m  m  Abelard's  Hieoiy,  we  may  trace  the  leifleo- 
tioti  of  }u8  reh^ons  derelopment,  whicb  had  not  been  so  harmonioiiB,  or 
80  peaoefiil.  We  see  bov  the  reaction  of  that  element  of  the  nnder- 
standing,  so  stnmgly  predominant  in  him, —  against  doctrines  of  faith 
noeived  by  traditicm,  —  asserted  its  full  force,  and  how  a  rariefy  of 
thon^ta  were  sn^ested  to  his  mind,  which  might  have  led  him 
entirely  astray  &om  that  ample,  childlike  futb;  and  to  which  he 
nmst  have  allowed  a  mnch  freer  admisnon  than  would  hare  been  war* 
ranted  by  the  standard  of  that  childUke  faith  as  held  by  the  theolo- 
^uifl  of  his  time.  His  tbeology  took  achism  and  doubt  for  its  point 
of  departure,  and  could  never  wholly  repodiate  its  origin,  but  always 
showed  endence  of  having  been  made  up  of  oonfficting  and  onre- 
cmciled  elements. 

'  He  himself,  it  is  tme,  m  the  acoonnt  he  {pves  of  his  cmtests, 
ascribe  all  the  attacks  npon  his  school,  to  the  jealousy  of  his  oj^ 
nants.  But  ^though  titii  may  have  been  true  in  part,  yet  it  was 
assuredly  simng  too  much.  "His  enthnsiaatao  pupils,  who  most  gladly 
appropriated  to  titenBeJves  the  scienlifio  pretenoons  of  tilieir  master, 
and  retailed  his  aesertjons  widi  exaggeration,  must  have  especially 
contributed  to  provoke  attacks  npon  him.  As  to'  the  indindual  who 
was  his  first  and  lua  last  opponent,  thoagh  he  nusooooeired  Abelard's 
character  and  motives,  yet  he  was  not  governed  by  personal  pasdon,  bnt 
by  a  nmple  interest  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth ;  aod  he 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  odious  hereey-hnnljng  spirit.  This  waa 
Walter  of  Maoretcuiia,'  also  called  Walter  a  St.  Viotore,  becaose  he 
belonged  to  the  regular  clergy  of  that  church.  In  intercourse  iritii 
Abelard's  disdi^es,'  he  had  heard  them  repeat  such  assertkms  aB 
these :  that  Abelard  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
as  a  matter  perfectly  comprehensible;  he  could  make  it  peifecuy 
clear  to  reason  how  three  persona  were  to  be  conceived  as  sobaating 
in  the  unitf  of  essence  in  God ;  how  Uie  Scai  was  begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spnt  proceeded  &om  Father  and  Soa.  If  he 
urged  against  them  paaeages  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  which  it  oleariy 
appeared  that  the  perfect  knowlmlge  of  the  divine  essence  was  I'eserved 
to  the  life  eternal,  they  repUed  that  these  passages  did  not  refer  to  a 
pftrfect  hmoledgt  that  was  first  to  be  acqmred  in  the  life  eternal,  but 
to  the  perfect  bUittcbwM  of  the  ri^teoos  in  commnmon  with  God,  to 
the  etyoyment  of  which  they  would  then  first  participate.^  Still,  Wal- 
ter was  carefiil  nob  to  oharge  the  master  wi^  the  positions  advanced 


.■Kot]lkiiratuiuiliiNorthAMca,lnta  ■  D'Archery  Spidlcg.  t.  iii,  f.  3M :  Qood 

plBM  called  MoDtagne  in  Eltmden.  ifta«  tmctorilate*  non  remoTeat  ab  hac  vtts 

"*  Li  Ae  letten  of  this  p«noD  aboat  tD  trinitati*  perfbctiMimam  Dotltiain,  aed  p«r> 

be  nfened  to,  there  are,  it  u  trne,  no  exact  ftetam  delectationein  da  ilia  udentia  pro- 

chwitagteal  datee ;  atill,  the  whole  tone  of  TenJentem.     le  the  writiogi  of  Abeuud 

the  letM'  laadt  u  to  conclade  that  then  himHir  we  find,  indeed,  no  nu!h  assertion, 

hfd  a*  nt  beM'  no  public  attacks  made  on  bnt  on! j  the  distinction  between  the  inud- 

iJMlara ;  and  this  i»  ecnfiimed  by  (he  fact  lectni  in  this  lift,  and  the  intnition  of  tba 

that  Walter  of  )(*ivM>i>i>  t>kes  noUce  of  immediately  preient  m  the  life  eternal. 
Abelaid's  theology  onlr  in  the  flnt  form 

vadar  whkli it  ^tpeeraiL  ..v  i-  ^  .  ' .  - 
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by  his  po{ulB ;  u  he  ma  ystj  well  aware  how  eaaiy  %  teacher  may  be 
nuBconceiTed,  and  how  eauly  it  majr  happen  for  pnpils  to  ascribe 
to  the  master  their  own  opinions,  in  order  to  give  tikem  addi^nal 
anQiont^.'  He  waited  oil  he  could  get  nght  of  Abelard'a  book, 
wluch  has  been  mentioned ;  where,  again,  he  met  with  many  of  these 
podtkHiB  which  had  o&nded  lum,  as  uttered  bj  his  disciples.  Nor  did 
be  even  then  stand  forth  publicly  against  Abelard ;  but  wrote  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  explained  at  large  hia  doubta,  ajtd  invited  him,  by 
nnttoal  commnnicataons  in  writing,  to  come  to  an  understanding  wiui 
bim  on  these  points,  since  in  tUs  way  the  whole  matter  might  be 
investigated  in  the  meet  qmet  mamier.* 

Walter  was,  to  be  sore,  by  no  means  a  match  fbr  so  practised  a 
dialectician.  It  is  remarkable  that  be  brought  against  him  the  most 
contradictory  accusations ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  attributed  too 
mitch  to  knowledge  ;  on  the  other,  that  he  spoke  too  skeptically, — 
when  in  the  preface  to  his  work  he  observed,  he  did  not  promiae  bo 
much  to  speak  the  truth,  as  to  exhibit,  in  compliance  with  the  requeatB 
of  hia  pupils,  his  own  ojonions.'  Who,  in  disooniBing  of  the  Catholio 
Uth,  could  BO  ezpresa  himself  as  if  be  were  discoursing  of  a  mere 
opinion  ?  Who,  on  bearing  another  promise,  not  the  truth,  but  only 
luB  oj»nions,  would  place  any  Mth  in  what  he  held  forth  ?  Abelaid 
was  ri^t,  however,  in  warning  his  pujula  against  the  delusive  idea  that 
any  man  could  present  absolute  truth.  He  was  right  in  distinguishing 
the  truth  of  foitJi,  in  itself,  firom  a  human  attempt  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble. Walter,  agun,  in  endeavoring  te  draw  sharply  the  line  of  di^ 
crimination  between  ^e  hither  ade  and  the  -yonder  aide  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things,— in  oppomtion  to  Abelard,— committed  the 
mstake  of  robbing  several  passages  in  the  Goepel  of  St.  John  —  which 
refer  to  ttie  connection  of  hie  bitiier  ode  and  the  yonder  side  in  the 
life  of  Christian  &ith — of  their  true  ngufieanoe,  and  distorting  tJieir 
meamog.  Thus,  (or  example,  he  <»ted  against  Abelard,  John  IT :  8, 
and  understood  here,  contrary  to  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  evan- 
gelical writer,  ^e  eternal  life  as  something  future.^  With  more  propriety 
be  could  appeal  to  1  Corinth.  18  :  12.>  ^e  other  party  presented  in 
o^cmtaon  to  him,  however,  Matth.  11 :  27,  and  John  14 :  9.  In  the 
I^  of  controversy,  Walter  was  driven  to  refer  even  these  passages, 

'Soletaatemfreqiuater  fieri,  qnoddiad-  Abelird  alreidv  rshired  tosnchamodeof 

pali  diicardcDt  »  seiuii  nugittronut  rin  uipraheDding  Ihemj  ud  did  not  oDce  me 

pa  ImperitiBin  T«rb«  eonun  inije  expo-  t£e  pwd  right  hs  had  to  torn  nidi  puiagee 

■Mdo  tire  ad  oaUiuionem  eoi  aliqusi  no-  diracdr  in  oppoettion  to  hi»  tdTeraariee : 

Titalaa  indneeDdo,  qnac  tni^orii  aneiorilatii  Qnae  fwhidi  refer*  to  the  Trinitj)  penitna 

■iigiMria  Kiia  licet  ignorantibu  conaoeie-  in  hac  rita  dod  poue  intelligi  aenTeraaC, 

lint  adeeribete.  Md  hoc  ipmm  intelligi  vitam  dicant  aeter- 

*  Sine  ira  et  diieeptatioiie,  quae  animoe  nam.  Jnxta  illad  Joann.  IT,  S  et  itertun : 

diqtBlBntiam  et  praeaenlialiter  coiloqaen-  UaiUbetl^  eil  meipeuu.  0pp.  lib.  ii,  page 

tiam  freqaenier  lotent  comtnoTCie  et  men-  106 1 . 
til  ocolam  ohfiucare._  *  Hia  Terbis  aperte  insinnat,  w  ad  pme- 

*Non  tarn  noa  reritatem  dicere  promit-  mm  impeifecle  et  olucare  videre  Deam, 

tenlei,   quoin   opinionii  coetne   KDsam,  led  in  fuloro  ad  periectam  et  claram  Det 

qnem  effiagiluit  exponentea.    Page  974.  noliliBm  perrentanim,  et  eicut  a  Deo  est 

'  It  voeld  nndonbiedlj  be  more  eoia-  cogDLiii>,itaiafatiiroaediTinameu«DliBm 

nan  to  nie  theie  poaiagea  Ihni,  unc«  eren  noicitiiiain. 
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iIbo,  to  ttie  fdton  life,  ftnd  to  adopt  an  artntrarj  method  of  mt«rpn- 
todon  often  resorted  ti>  in  &r  later  timea ;  maintumog  that  here,  as 
fi«qaenUy  in  the  prophetic  vritings,  the  preterite  tense  vns  substatiited 
for  the  &tnre,  in  order  to  express  certainty.  Tet  here,  he  did  not 
feel  sure  of  Mb  ground,  and  nerefore  added :  althoogh  Uiese  passages 
nnght,  like  John  6 :  40,  refer  to  the  present  life,  mil,  thej  treated 
mij  of  a  position  held  by  ^tfa,  and  die  imperfect  knowledge  ooa- 
Aected  therewith, — just  as  the  promise  in  John  16:  18  treated  only 
of  that  which  in  tAu  Ufe  it  was  necessaiy  fat  the  ^thfid  to  kmu  ia 
Crder  to  salration.' 

The  doctrines  tan^t  by  Abelard  in  the  book  referred  to,  and  in  lus 
kctores,  aflbrded  Bimi<»eQt  occasion  for  representing  hhn  — judged  by 
the  standard  <^  tlie  common  theology  —  as  a  tew^er  of  error.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  unprejudiced  reports*  it  is  imposfflble  to  decide  how 
much  is  to  be  atmbated,  in  tlte  first  open  attacks  against  him,  to  a 
pare  interest  for  Hie  cause  of  trutii,  and  how  nrach  to  jealonsy  and 
penon^  pasnon.  IMfierent  motiTes  may  have  operated  together. 
Cwtunly,  Abelard,  tmder  ti>e  esistiDg  cironmstances,  oonld  ez^ct  to 
ezperienoe  no  better  &te  tiian  RosceUn.  At  a  synod  held  at  Scnssons, 
in  the  year  1121,  he  yielded  to  (he  power  of  bis  adrersaries,  and  con- 
aented  to  cast  lus  book  with  hie  own  hands  into  the  fire.  He  ww  fbr 
the  present  condemned,  as  a  &lse  teacher,  to  coi^nement  in  a  nxmaB- 
tery,  where  he  was  to  do  penance.  Bat  as  Abelard's  patron',  biehfo 
Gottfti^  of  Cliartres,  who  soo^t  to  bring  the  dispate  to  a  peaoeM 
termination  at  the  ooonoil,  had  idready,  by  w^y  of  conaolatioD,  ao- 
sored  him,  t^  mode  of  condemning  nun  witliMt  a  hearing  would 
miy  serre  to  call  fiirth  in  the  greater  number  of  lue  enthonastiifl 
adherents  a  livaUer  sympathy  for  lus  eanse,  in  a  very  few  days 
ConoQ,  the  papal  legate,  wno  had  preuded  at- that  oouncO,  permitted 
him  to  retnni  back  to  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  But  his  rertlesa  gpsrit, 
irhioh  would  never  allow  him  to  be  ulent  where  any  antiquated  preju- 
dice cfmfroEitod  him  wiUi  a  lie,  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  here 
in  tlie  enjoyment  of  quiet  The  monks,  embittered  towaids  hba 
abeady  on  account  of  lus  lectures  (Preform,  became  still  mwe  exated 
by  an  assertion  of  his,  which  thieatened  greatly  to  injure  the  anlhori^ 
ifiA  interests  of  the  abbey ;  which  rested  solely  on  tiie  traditiiHi  that 
the  person  after  whom  it  was  named,  the  Areopa^te  conrerted  by  St. 
Paul,  was  the  founder  of  the  Vtmcb  obnrdi.  Now  Abelard,  in  attack* 
ing  this  error,  which  had  stood  its  ground  for  so  many  centuries,* 
SiSorded  t^e  angry  monks  the  best  opportunity  for  rerenge ;  onoe  Iw 
who  would  rob  France  of  her  patron  samt  ooold  ea^r  be  held  forll)  as 
the  enemy  of  the  empre  and  of  the  nation.    He  fled  from  the  petse- 

'  Nee  iiitelliMiidiiin  wt,  qaod  HmetiB  In  toria  CalBinltalnm,  onnot  b«  eoniidarad  U 

bae  Tiu  ixMiiu  fllini  natifioTeHt  omnta,  ftltoeether  vorthy  of  credit 

qnas  andivtl  a  patre,  ad  fbtanun  KcolDm  '  In  oombatiiig  ths  errar,  ho  still  did  not 

pactinentia,  wd  potlat  omnia,  qnM  lant  li^tnponthetrathiforfaeiafferod  himadf 


i  nacsMaria,  at  aalnton  con- 


to  be  mUlsd  bj  a  faJM  MatementoF  Bodk'a, 
and  to  take  tbiit  Dionjaiiu  Tor  the  tuabof) 


?orwlutAbelard{hiinMlf  apartrcon-    Dionjgjuiof  Corinth. 
■"^  «iid  very  Tiolcnt)  ujt,  in  hit  Hit- 
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entioDB  which  usaSed  lum  to  the  tenitoiT  of  the  ooont  Thtobald  of 
Cbampftgne.  In  the  district  of  Troyes,  ne  built  himself  »  hernutaoe 
of  reeds  and  straw,  which  afterwards  he  dedicated  to  the  Hcdy  Sjant, 
the  Comforter  (^ParacleW),  who  pemiittod  him  here  to  fiad  peace 
aAer  BO  many  storms.  It  was  absolute  poverty,  as  he  biiwelf  r^tes, 
—  Ute  want  of  everything  necessaiy  for  the  support  of  hfe,  wluch  first 
induced  him  to  resume  his  lectures  in  this  [uace.  Soon,  multitudes 
of  young  men,  of  all  ranks,  resorted  to  the  ^ot  to  hear  him.  Those 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  splendor  and  luxury  shrunk  not  from 
ifhft""g  his  dejsivaboDS,  and  imitating  his  strict  mode  of  life.  With 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  or  with  their  substance,  they  prwided 
for  thur  own  bodily  wants,  and  rebuilt  his  chapel  with  stone.  Sut  the 
enthuoasm  with  which  his  pupls,  scattered  m  all  directatau,  spoke  of 
him  and  of  lua  teachings,  was  the  means  of  drawing  upon  turn  new 
persecutions.  Ke  now  retired  from  public  notice,  havmg  accepted  in 
the  year  1128,  the  priory  of  Bmts  in  Brittany.  But  the  place  beoame 
very  annoying  to  hiia,  on  account  of  his  quarrels  with  the  rude,  nudis- 
aphued  aoaks.  In  1136,  he  reasned  this  preferment,  aod  far  a  year 
gave  lectures  a^n  in  Paris.  His  scholars  were  scattered  over  all 
France ;  and  the  writings  which  he  had  publi^ed  since  the  tame  of 
those  first  contests,  created  a  great  sensation;  new  storms  were  thus 
excited  against  him,  and  the  w^  was  now  prepared  for  a  contest  <^ 
more  general  interest  and  significance  than  any  preceding  one.  Let 
us  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  writings  which  had  meanwhile  been 
published  by  him,  lutd  the  doctrines  in  th^n  which  wer«  particularly 
oKuffive  to  his  tunes,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  not  immeoiately  c(h>- 
nected  witii  the  history  of  special  doctrines. 

His  "  Introduction  to  Theology,"  wUch  had  been  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Sojssons,  he  sent  fortii,  under  another  shape,  in  his  work' 
*'  on  Christian  Theology,"  but  without  stdteung  the  haJshness  of  those 
passages  which,  in  the  first  edition,  had  g^ven  ofience  to  many.  Some 
of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were  expressed  stiU  mem  pointedly  than 
before.  He  endeavored,  in  this  work,  to  e^ow  more  clearly  the  agree- 
ment between  the  ancient  philosophy  and  Christiamty.  "  In  life  and 
doctrine,"  he  maintfuned,  "  tiie  old  jMosophers  came  very  near  to 
a^tolical  perfection,  and  were  not  &t,  if  at  all,  removed  &om 
Quistianity;  indeed,  the  very  terms  philoeophy  and  Christianity  were 
very  nearly  related  to  each  other ;  for  Christians  were  so  called  &om 
Chnst,  the  true  wisdom,  and  they  who  truly  loved  Christ  might,  with 
propriety,  be  called  philosophers.''"  "  If  the  appeal  to  motives  of  fear 
and  reward  constituted  the  moui  difiereoce  between  the  Jewish  poatioD 
of  servitude  and  the  Christian  position  of  grace  and  freedom,  where 
lore  is  held  forth  as  the  motive  <»  all  acticms ;  then  philoeophy,  which 
represents  love  to  God  as  the  hi^eet  motive,  was,  on  this  pint,  more 
nearly  akin  to  Christianity  than  JndiuBm."^    If  it  were  objected  tha^ 

'  iDMartenestDDmtdTheMnr.DoT. 
Mdot.t.T. 

'■  CDmnoaftTeraphiliMophia,  hocMt 
fiantik  IM  pabiii  Chrtituni  diaunu,  v«n        *  Honm  et  tiMNiWii 
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iritli  those  philoBophen,  the  matter  of  ducassion  was  certunl;  not  lore 
to  God,  bat  only  lore  to  what  is  good,  he  replied,  that "  tine  amoimted 
to  the  same  thing,  mnco  God  ib  ti^e  original  fountun  of  all  good  ;"■  a 
reply,  indeed,  very  &r  from  satisfactonly  determiiuDg  any^og  mth 
nmri  to  a  reli^ona  pmoif^  of  action ;  bat  he  aiEnned  that  the 
principle  of  lore  to  God  was  also  fouod  actually  expressed  in  them,  as 
the  motire  to  all  tnie  goodness.  Hence  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
had  met  yiitii  a  more  ready  reoeptioQ  from  the  philoeo^era  than  mm 
the  Jews  ;  for  it  appeared  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  gronndwoi^ 
of  their  principles ;  differing,  perhaps,  from  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed, only  in  t^e  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God :  for  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  strictly  taken,  was 
bat  a  reformation  of  Uie  law  of  nature  (reforttutiio  Ugit  naturalii), 
aind  this  moral  law  of  nature  the  philosophers  had  followed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Kfosaic  law  occu[»ed  itself  more  with  those  ceremonial 
ordinances  which  had  a  typical  ugnifioance,  than  irith  the  moral  ele- 
ment, and  more  with  external  than  with  internal  righteousness.  Bat 
the  gospel,  like  philosophy,  estimated  the  worth  of  all  actions  by  the 
disposition  of  the  heart.  Thus  Abelard,  &om  paying  no  regard  to  the 
connection  between  the  ethical  and  dogmatic  elements  in  (^ristiaiuty, 
and  hence  failing  to  ^re  prominence  to  what  constitutes  the  grand  dis- 
tinction between  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  principle  in  monls,  was 
brought  up  at  a  point  where  he  seemed  compelled  to  place  Christaimi^ 
in  closer  relation  with  the  Hellenic  philosophy  than  with  Judaism ; 
and  the  question  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  What  need,  then,  (£ 
Ohristiamty  t  Has  it  only  the  merit  of  having  perfected  philosophical 
morality,  and  introduced  it  into  the  general  consciousness  of  manMnd  ? 
This  was  a  position  which  Abelard,  as  we  shall  see  by  comparing  it  with 
his  other  doctrines,  was  very  far  from  taking.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forget,  that  his  impatience  with  the  radeness  of  his  times,  made 
him  the  more  inclined  to  extol  the  life  of  antiquity.  "  Would  that,  by  the 
examples  of  the  heathens,"  says  he,  "  the  f&bota  of  these  times  might 
at  least  be  made  ashamed  of  ttiemaelves,  who,  in  the  very  eyes  of  their 
brethren  the  monks,  that  lire  on  a  spare  and  scanty  diet,  gorge,  with- 
out bluslung,  raat  quantities  of  the  most  costly  rianda.""  He  contrasts 
tiie  example  of  Plato,  who  banished  poets  from  his  republic,  with  the 
bishops  of  his  time,  who,  on  high  festiraJs,  instead  of  wholly  spending 
the  sacred  time  in  giring  praise  to  God,  invited  jesters,  dancers,  and 
sngeis  of  libidinous  songs  to  their  tables,  entertaining  themselres  the 
whole  day  and  ni^t  with  such  company,  and  then  rewarding  ttiem 

damcarita^BlibtirtateQl, quod  in  gratia  TO-  rel  aliqnod  bonam  opni  habere  posslmm, 

cati  Samoa,  noa  lecaadani  Judaicam  ex  qaOd  nan  aecondnm  ipaun  Detim  ac  prop- 

timore  poeaanini  et  ambidone  tcmnoram,  ter  iniam  ait 

IKID  (this  nan  u  without  doubt  a  Tiilse  read-  '  Erabescaiit  adhaec  hojiu  temporil  ab- 

ing,  for  itmanifestlTEtands  in  contradiction  bates,  quibai  sninma  religionis  monajtirao 

with  what  foUowij,  ex  deiideria  aetemo-  cnn  commiua  est,  embcKaDt,  inqnain,  M 

nun,  nobii  plnrimDm  philoiophM  certom  reaipiscant  saltern  ^ntiiium  exempio  eom- 

Mtais«ncir«.  tnoli,  qood  in  oculia  fratnim  lilia  pnlmen- 

'  Qnodsi  id  mintu  videtor  eiM  ad  man-  tennDpabalanuninantamcxqaisitafercnlk 

tun  MlTktionis,  qood  dicitar  amore  Tirtu-  ec  nial(iplidalmpndenierds>oraDt,t  1215. 
tia  et  noD  potiua  tman  Dta,  ac  *i  Tiituiem 
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iritlt  gre&t  presents  at  the  expsnae  of  tlie  DOor.'  Kay  more,  tbey  even 
piofuied,  with  such  sports,  the  very  charchefl  themselves." 

]lte  ideas  of  Abelard,  set  forth  already  in  his  "  Introduction,"  od 
the  T«1atioQ  of  ratio  to  ^de»,  on  the  intellection  proceeding  from  the 
interior  religioos  life,  we  meet  onee  more  in  this  new  form  of  his  work. 
He  declares  himself  strongly  opposed  to  an  ariBtocrac;  of  knowledge 
in  Chriadasitj.  He  acknowledges  that  a  right  understanding  of 
religions  trnths  can  only  be  obtained  through  tite  enlightening  influ- 
ences of  iha  Holy  Spint ;  and  that  auch  influences  are  bestowed  on 
none  but  the  pure  in  heart.  More  was  attained  here  by  a  religious  life, 
than  by  intellectual  talents.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise ;  for,  if  it  were, 
ma  Lord  would  hare  signified  that  talents  were  moi*  acceptable  to  him 
than  a  holy  life.  From  the  reli^on  that  has  its  seat  in  the  feelings, 
ererytiiing  should  proceed,  and  back  upon  itte  same  everything  should 
react.  He  supposes  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  between  knowing 
and  feetiag  :  *<  The  more  we  feel  of  God,  the  more  we  love  him  ;  atid, 
irith  progress  m  the  knowledge  of  him,  the  Some  of  love  grows  brighter." 
Yet  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  religjous  life  and  intellectual  culture 
do  not  always  keep  pace  with  each  other;  that  a  man  may  hare  more 
ID  his  immediate  r^^oua  consciousness  than  he  is  able  to  express  or 
explam ;  smce  he  may  be  destitute  of  the  necessary  organ  fbr  this,  or 
lite  requisite  degree  i^  mental  coltivation :  "  although  they  who  to  us 
seem  nmple  and  ignorant,  and  yet  possess  piety  so  much  the  more 
fervid,  want  only  the  ability  to  express  that  knowledge  which  divine 
ins}nratJon  bestows  on  tiiem."3  He  himself  declaimed  against  those 
vf  his  contemporaries  who  set  up  to  be  teachers  of  theology  without 
reforming  their  lives,  and  who,  while  living  to  the  fiesh,  pretended 
to  a  special  knowledge  of  the  divine  mysteriea. 

Furtiiermore,  he  published,  after  this  work,  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  dogmatic  and  ethical  digressions 
constitute  what  is  most  pecuUar.*    Among  those  doctrines  of  this  boi^ 

'  Qnid  in  >oleniiibni  nia^tram  reatiri-  dogiM  nostrM  opnscolD,"  and  Iho  pawAM 

tatmn  dicbiu,  que  peaitag  in  Inodibiu  Dei  he  cites,  the  bint    M  the  doctrine  of  & 

expend)  debcnt,  joculalorea,  aallatorei,  in-  Trinitj'  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phl- 

csnlatorea  tnrpium   acclunt  ad   meniam,  losophen  ii  tctaally  u>  be  fannd  there.  Oa 

totam  diem  et  noctem   cam  illis  ietiant  the  conltsry  (lib.  i,  p.  554),  he  apeak*  of 

Mqne  Mbbatiiant,  magnia  poelniodara  eoi  his  Theolog?  ai  a  work  which  slill  remained 

remunenal  praemiis,  quae  de  eccleaiasticii  to  be  pabliahed  :  "  Theoloeiae  noatrae  tiac. 

rapiunt  beneBdis,  du  ablalioiiibas  paape-  lata[  reservBmus."    But  the  consiUenc;  of 

mm,  lit  immolent  cene  daemoniis?  these  two  italcmenla  with  each  other  il 

'  Parnm  fortaaaia  et  hoc  diaholoa  repn-  explained  bjr  the  fact  that,  in  the  laat  caee, 

tat,  quod  extra  aacnt  loca  baeilicanm  ge-  he  is  disconning  on  the  point  how  jastifi- 

nint,  niai  etiam  acenifM  taipitndinea   in  catio  per  Chriatum  is  to  be  anderstood, — 

•cdeaiam  Dei  introdaeat.    I.  1140.  a  questiaa  he  baa  not  treated  in  hia  Theolo- 

'  Qno  plaa  de  Deo  a  nobis  aendtur,  pins  gia  cbrisliana,  which  haa  come  down  to  u. 

ft  Dohia  inlelligitur  el  cum  profeclu  inleili-  It  ia  evident,  then,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to 

geotiae  caiiuiii  accenditur  flamnuL,  licet  extend  that  sketch,  which  embraced  bnt  a 

hi  qui  simplicea  ac  idiotae  nobis  Tidentur  imall  part  of  the  doclrinca  of  faiih,  to  the 

et  ideo  TebemenlEr  aint  (erventes  nee  tan-  whole  aam  of  those  doctrines,  aa  he  was 

nun  eiprimcreantdisserera  qaeBnt,quan-  accustomed  to  hold  them  faith  in  his  leo- 

tam  lis  intclliganiiae  divina  inspiratio  con-  tnres,  of  which  we  hare  a  cop;  in  bis  Sth- 

(en.    Lib.  iii,  f.  \2b0,  tentme,  published  hy  Profcswr  Jiheintrald ; 
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vhich  excited  gpecial  remark,  belonza  Abelard'a  opmon  TOspeotiog 
dimtereeted  love  to  God.  He  held  that  the  love  wlueh  seeb  > 
reward,  asd  ia  not  ezeroieed  towvdB  Ood  simpi;  for  his  owd  sake, 
deseired  not  to  be  called  lore  at  all.  The  maiori^  of  men,  Indeed 
Baarl/  all,  had  &llen  into  so  irrong  a  state  of  feeUng  as  to  be  readj  to 
avow  that,  if  they  did  not  hope  to  obttun  eome  benefit  from  God,  ikey 
would  cease  to  worship  and  lore  him.  But  God,  even  when  he  pun- 
iihes,  ought  none  the  leas  to  be  loved ;  n&ce  he  wonld  not  do  tins  unlesa 
justice  required  it,  and  bo  in  hia  juatice  God  would  manifest  himself 
as  worthy  of  love.  "  Whoever  eeelcs  in  God,  not  himself,  but  Bome- 
thmg  else,  does  not  in  reality  love  Mm,  but  that  other  tlung.  Bat 
perhaps  it  will  be  Bud :  althoagh  we  seek  our  blessednese  in  God,  yet 
it  is  a  pure  and  sincere  love ;  lor  Enpreme  blessednesa  connsCa,  indeed, 
in  ibi«  very  fact  that  God  commnnicatea  himself  to  us."*  To  ttus  he 
replies :  "  It  is  only  then  a  pure  love  to  God,  when  it  haa  for  its  object 
ouy  God  as  he  is  in  lumself ;  without  respect  to  that  which  he  commn' 
nicates  to  ua.  In  this  case,  we  shaO  alike  love  him,  in  whatever  way  he 
may  treat  as  or  others.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  true  love  of  the  wife  for 
her  husband,  —  of  the  &ther  for  his  son ;  it  will  remun  the  same, 
even  though  they  may  experience  notidng  but  detriment  <«i  account 
«f  the  object  of  their  love.  O.that  we  audit  have,"  says  be,  "u 
uprigbt  a  dispontion  of  heart  towards  the  Lord,  aa  to  love  hnn  fir 
more  on  his  own  account,  because  he  is  so  good  in  himself,  than  on 
account  of  the  benefits  which  he  brin^  to  us !  So  would  our  right- 
eousness  fiilly  render  to  him  what  he  claims,  that,  because  be  is 
supremely  good,  he  should  be  an^mely  loved  by  «IL  Fear,  and  hope 
of  reward,  are  but  the  first  step  m  piety :  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia  the 
ieffinning  of  wisdom.'  But  the  perfection  of  it,  is  pure  love  to  God 
for  his  own  sake."* 

It  b  manifest,  when  we  conoder  &e  doctrines  of  Bernard,*  already 
explained,  concenung  the  different  stages  or  degrees  of  love,  that  these 
two  men,  who  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  thmr 
general  mode  of  thinkmg,  nevertheless  agreed  in  what  they  regarded 
as  moral  perfection,  with  only  this  difference :  that  Bernard,  that 
experienced  and  careful  guide  of  soula,  understood  better  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difierent  stages  of  development  in  the  reti^ous  life,  and 
to  let  lumself  down  to  their  necesffltiea.  Of  the  middle  theory,  at- 
tempted by  Hugo  a  St.  Victore,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Abclard  waa  die  first,  also,  among  the  men  of  the  new  scientific 
direction,  to  compose  a  particular  work  on  morals ;  namely,  hie  Scito 
to  ipeum.*  Here,  however,  he  put  forth  many  a  bold  assertion,  wluch 
Bometimea  for  good  reason,  aometimes  without  any  at  all,  would  be 
likely  to  appear  offensive  to  the  church-theologians  of  his  time. 

tandeJ  lo  enter  Into  the  iDTMtlgation  of  '  QamUm  Deu  aeipio  Doa,  aan  aln  n 

this  qneition  alio.    Bat  the  ^tatiooa  of  eM  remaneratanu,  ei  leipanm,  qoo  nilul 

hulifo  did  not  allow  him  uoppoitonitr  of  m^u  eat,  iwbi*  eM  datanu. 

Bzecudog  hi*  pBTpoM.    He  abb  had  it  In  'Page  621,  etseqq. 

view  at  £at  time  to  put  forth  a  woi^  on  the  '  Page  903. 

Lib.  a,  p.  560 :  "  Sat-  •  Pea,  t.  iii,  p-  ii,  t.  646. 
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Idke  Angnttin,  to  wboM  tathority,  moreorer,  h«  appealed,  AbeUrd 
stood  forth  in  oppontion  to  th«  extemaliriTig  and  isolating  tendency 
farored  by  the  practice  of  the  church,  which  led  men,  in  estimating  the 
man&tj  of  actions,  to  regard  rather  the  materiel  of  the  aetion,  thfl 
cnmt  opemtunt  of  good  works,  than  the  standard  of  tlie  inward  dispo- 
ntion.  As  already  in  lua  Commentary  on  the  £fnatJe  to  the  Romans 
we  saw  him  pointing  to  the  pnre  lore  of  God  as  the  motire  of  all  true 
gtMdness,  so  here  to  that  outward,  quantitative  method  of  estimating 
moral  actioDB,  he  opposed  the  princi^e  tiiat  everything  depended  on 
the  intention.  This  priodide  was,  to  be  sore,  not  pecdiar  to  him ;  it 
had  passed  over,  through  toe  influence  of  tiie  Augnstinian  spirit,  into 
the  theolo^cal  consciousneaa  of  his  times,  and  in  it  theologians  of 
opposite  tendencies  were  agreed.  Thm  the  mystic  Riohatd  a  St. 
A^ctwe  observes :  "  A  work  without  a  good  intention  is  like  a  body 
withont  life.  Tliat  which  appears  to  be  good  is  still  not  good  without 
flus."'  By  Abelard,  this  gener^y  acknowledged  prmcii^e  was  only 
placed  at  the  head,  and  with  the  consequences  Sowing  from  it,  still 
farther  unfolded.  "  All  actions,"  said  he,  "  abakaotiy  and  externally 
eonndered,  are  in  themselves  iniUflerent;  the  intentiixk  only  ^res 
diem  moral  worth.  Only  when  eonsideted  in  connection  wi^  the 
intention  of  the  agent  are  they  capable  of  moral  ai^udication.  That 
is  the  tree  which  yields  either  good  fruit  or  bad."*  This,  proposition 
he  took  np  again  in  his  woik  on  EUucs,  unfolding  it  still  farUier,  witb 
the  iaportant  consequences  which  it  involved.  "  God,"  he  affirmed, 
"judges  actions  by  the  intention,  not  by  the  outward  act."'  "  Two 
men  may  do  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  it  shall  be  entirely  different,  coi^ 
adered  in  reference  to  the  different  intentions  of  the  doets.  The  elect 
and  tiie  reprobate  may  perform  the  same  works  ;  the  intention  with 
which  they  perform  them  alone  separates  tiie  one  from  the  other." 
Thm  he  lighted  upon  the  right  way  of  deciding  tiie  ciHitested  ques- 
tion, whether  there  were  actions  indifferent  (_adiaphora)  ;  in  how  far  ail 
or  none  nught  be  without  any  moral  character.  ^Nevertheless,  he  was, 
m  the  one  hand,  too  much  confined  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
from  which  he  by  no  means  wished  to  depart,  to  follow  out  in  a  ooD" 
sisteot  maimer  all  the  consequences  which  his  penetrating  nund  saw  to 
be  deducible  &om  this  weighty  and  pregnant  priaciple ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  betrayed  into  false  positions  by  pushing  what  wai 
right  in  itself  to  an  extreme,  and  was  thus  very  apt  m  combating  om 
error  to  fall  into  the  opposite.  He  would  drive  a  proposition,  true  in 
itself,  to  such  lengths  aa  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  tiiat  sophistioal 
meUiod  of  treating  morals,  which  presenta  the  whole  too  mach  on  the 
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mbjeotire  eade.  For  as  the  objective  and  gabjectira  elementB  bdmg 
together,  no  action  can  be  correctly  eetamatea  except  in  conneetioD 
frith  tbe  intention  expressed  by  it ;  but  neither  can  a  right  monl 
intcDtaoa  express  itself  except  in  the  fonn  of  an  action  correaposdiag 
to  the  moral  law  ;  and  tiker^ote,  to  separate  elements  wHch  should  be 
so  closely  connected,  coald  only  lead  to  a  one-nded  theory,  and  emn 
directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  tlie  eystem  of  morals. 

Thus,  for  example,  from  the  proposition  above  mentioned,  he  deriveB 
the  consequence  that,  "  as  morality  is  only  grounded  in  that  ^lich 
stands  within  man's  power,  the  intentio  animi,  not  in  the  outward  Mt, 
the  performance  or  non-performance  of  which  depends  oo  circnm- 
stances  that  do  not  stand  under  man's  control,  so  the  completed  actioa 
contribates  nothing  towards  increasing  the  moral  worth,  which  tiu 
ezclaarely  in  l^e  intention.  If  we  call  a  man's  intention  a  good  one, 
and  his  work  a  good  one,  still,  we  have  not  here  two  thmgs  that  ue 
good,  but  only  one  good  thing  in  tlie  intention."'  But,  in  firing  lus 
eye  on  this  ein^e  element,  he  overlooks  the  con^deration  that  it  may 
depend  not  only  on  the  circumstances,  but  also  on  the  strength  or  fee- 
bleness of  the  "intention;"  whether  that  intention  which,  in  order  to 
its  actual  reelizatioD,  may  have  to  pass  through  many  intermediite 
steps,  and  overcome  many  obstacles,  really  attains  to  its  end  oi  not. 

Again,  tUs  vagnely  stated  proposition  might  be  so  understood  ai 
if,  in  estimating  £e  morality  of  an  action,  everything  depended  cm  &a 
Bubjeclive  intention,  or  purpose,  and  not  at  all  on  the  objective  acl<  to 
that  every  man  might  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, although  he  may  have  fiiiled  of  doing  right,  through  error.  And 
so  the  intention  at  bottom  would  have  to  be  approved  in  many  actims 
bad  in  themselves.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  propoung  the  following 
question  :  "  How  are  we  to  judge,  then,  concerning  those  who  pene- 
cuted  Christ  himself  or  the  Christians,  thinking  that  ther  thereby  did 
what  was  acceptable  to  God ;  persons  who  from  the  position  they  occu- 
pied, from  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  could  not  do  otherwise,  Dtf 
if  they  had  done  otherwise,  would  have  nnned  aghast  their  cw 
Boienoes  ?  "  His  loosely  coneeiyed  principle  must  have  led  him  to 
pronounce  the  doings  of  such  persons  good,  as  proceeding  from  a  right 
intention.  But  when  he  came  actual^  to  adopt  this  result,  to  which 
he  saw  himself  forced  by  his  premises ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  dooi 
was  thrown  open  for  all  manner  of  arbitrary  judgments  in  morals; 
while  on  the  other,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  £Bpute  with  regaid 
to  those  principles,  by  which  the  actions  <^  unbelievers  wen  judged 
according  to  the  standard  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  driven  into 
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nOm;  heretical  UBOitioiw.  TUm  c<mtradictio&  he  iras  deairoas  «f 
avoiding.  AccOTdinglj,  he  aeqnieeced  ia  the  jadgmeat  which,  ooa- 
fbriDftbly  to  the  ehurch  principles,  most  be  pronounced  on  all  ac- 
tions of  nabelieTOfB,  altboagh  by  ao  doing  he  contradicted  hinuelf ; 
and  m  acknowledging  tiie  eondemnatimi  4^  unbelievers,  he  took  refuge, 
as  was  customary  lor  those  to  do  who  held  the  dootrine  of  absolute 
predettination,  in  Ae  iDComprehen^blenesB  of  the  divine  decrees. 
,  Yet  m  hia  own  ezpressiona  are  to  be  found  &onghte  whidi,  had  tiiej 
only  been  still  farther  unfolded,  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  thu 
contradiction,  not  indeed  with  the  doctrineB  of  the  church,  but  at  least 
with  hitoself,  and  to  find  a  solution  of  that  difficulty,  by  which  Bolutioa 
the  holiness  of  the  moral  law  woold  be  seeuFed  a^inat  all  arbitrary 
procedures.  He  remarka,  for  instance,^  "  that  what  had  been  said  of 
cood  intentions,  did  by  no  meuts  apply  to  everything  a  man  might 
hdleve  he  did  with  good  inteolioD,  when  thie  intention  itself  was  a  mit- 
taken  one,  when  the  eye  of  flie  aonl  was  not  ungle,  bo  as  to  be  abla 
to  discover  eleariy,  and  goard  againat  error ; "  end  be  refera  the  say- 
mg<^  Christ,  respecting  the  eye  as  the  Ught  of  the  body,  to  the  psrit^ 
tod  deamesa  of  the  mtention,  which'  spreads  ite  li^t  over  tfae  whole 
Bfe.  It  was  only  necessary,  in  truth,  that  he  should  have  implied 
these  thougfata  to  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  prinoii^e  which 
he  had  expressed,  in  order  to  secnre  it  agunst  all  misunderstaoding 
and  an  fklse  application.  The  pretended  bona  mtentio,  that  prooeeds 
from  an  error  grounded  in  a  faulty  darkening  of  the  understantUng,  is 
really,  in  this  view,  to  be  called  no  good  intention  at  all.  The  good 
intention,  is  only  a  pure  and  clear  intention. 

.  With  tfiia  principle,  that  in  morala  all  depends  on  the  intention  that 
governs  the  fife,  waa  joined,  in  the  theory  of  Abelard,  a  view  atrictly 
connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  whole  history  of  his  own  moral  progresa, 
from  wUch  an  esaential  moiMcation  of  the  tuithropology  of  the 
dmrch  eould  not  fiul  to  proceed.  Abelard,  in  tmth,  resembled 
Augnstin,  in  tiiis  respect,  Qiat  he  had  many  occasions  of  experiencing 
in  lus  own  case  the  might  of  the  flesh  in  resistance  to  tfae  spirit.  But 
while  AuguBtin  was  inclined,  when  the  spirit  had  obttuned  the  victorr 
in  lum,  ao  much  the  more  aharply  to  condemn  all  striving  of  the  fieah 
against  the  smrit,  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  determined,  by  the 
memory  of  his  eariier  experiences,  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  auoh 
appearances.  "  It  is  not  the  temptations  of  lust,"  he  thinks,  "  that 
are  nnful ;  but  the  morality  depends  here  on  the  fact  whether  Uie 
ruling  bias  of  the  will  overcomes  these  temptations  or  yields  to  them. 
One  man  has,  by  nature,  stronger  propensities  to  tins  ran,  another  to 
diat.  Thie  temptation  to  nn,  is  not  Enn ;  it  aervea  rather  for  tfae 
exercise  of  virtue  in  him  who  victorionaty  anstains  the  cont«Bt.  Sin 
is  only  when  one  auffere  Umself  to  be  drawn  by  those  soUcit^ons  into 
transgresnoD  of  the  divine  law,  into  practical  contempt  of  Ood.  Sin, 
generally,  is  but  the  not  dmng  or  not  omitting  to  do  on  CM's  aocouat 
what  one  should  do  or  omit  dang  tm  God's  account    The  true  merit 
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of  lirhie  ^lunBls  ia  this ;  th&t,  in  conflict  viOi  onrselres,  we  do  Qod's 
wiO,  oTercoming  those  hindrsnces  in  onr  natore,  vhere  the  might  of 
unful  lust  aseerta  itself.^  Wh&t  -would  there  be  great  in  obeying  God's 
will,  if  onr  incHnations  were  always  in  hannony  irith  tbe  same  ? " 
Vtom  such  a  pomtion  it  seems  to  follow,  that  ibe  more  ttiere  is  in  a 
man  of  that  excitement  to  lust,  if  he  do  but  combat  and  oTereoiae 
it,  the  greater  will  be  his  virtue :  that  generally,  without  some  cooffist 
of  flesh  with  spirit,  no  nrtae  can  be  conceived  to  exist;  and  that  tlus 
susceptibility  was  ori^nally  planted  in  human  nature  aa  a  tiling  neou- 
sary  to  moral  development :  which  thonghta,  prosecuted  to  a  &rtl>er 
extent,  m>ald  have  led  him  to  a  Pelagian  anthropology ;  &om  niaeb, 
however,  he  was  at  the  farthest  remove. 

Since  Abelaid,  then,  referred  everyUiing  in  moral  judgments  to  flie 
intention,  and  nothing  to  the  act  in  itoelf,  it  presented  itoelf  to  hhn  as 
a  necessary  conclusion,  that  moral  worth  oould  be  truly  estamated  if 
God  onW,  to  irhom  the  intention  of  the  heart  is  manifest.  And  beoee 
followed  die  necesuty  of  drawing  sharp  the  line  of  discriminatuHi  betwem 
evenr  human  tribunal,  not  only  civQ,  but  ecoleeiastioal,  and  the  tribunal 
of  God ;  which  distinction  led  him  to  many  important  dedactuoB  wttli 
regard  te  the  spiritual  juTisdicti<m  of  bishops,  deductions  that  nu^t 
eanly  involve  him  in  controversy  with  the  reigning  system  of  tiie  choidL 

HiS  view  of  the  essence  of  true  repentance  would  be  detenuDed 
accordingly.  He  would  allow  that  alone  to  be  true  repeatanoe,  which 
proceeded  from  love  to  God,  and  pain  for  having  offended  him ;  aad 
on  tlus  principle  he  attacked  with  a  boldness  that  cued  for  no  onne- 
quences,  the  method  of  penance,  as  administered  by  tha  bishopa  and 
priests  of  his  time.* 

Another  tlung  serving  te  illustrate  the  peculiar  bent  of  Abelaid,  is 
a  work  of  his,  recently  come  to  Iight,3  which,  like  its  fellows,  most  bare 
^ven  great  oSence  to  the  church-lbeologians,  —  the  book  which 
appeared  under  the  tide  "  Sw  et  iVon,"  ^es  and  No.)  Following 
t£e  same  plan  with  die  Mouophynte  Stephen  Gobaros,  of  more  andent 
times,  he  brought  together  me  sayinjp  of  the  dder  church-teacheis 
on  chfierent  Bubjecta  of  faith  and  of  morals,  in  a  hundred  and  fif^- 
seven  rubrics.  But  while,  according  to  the  conunon  method  of  m- 
cedure,  men  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  the  ancient  dogmatic  traction, 
only  those  points  in  which  there  was  an  agreement,  Abolard,  oq  the 
other  hand,  like  that  old  Monophymto,  preferred  rather  to  ave  prtHu- 
inence  to  those  points  where  the  church-teacheis  contradictea  one 
another  in  their  answers  to  various  questions.  When  such  ootibnrj 
opnions  were  brought  together  in  otiier  cases,  it  was  mmj^y  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  reconcile  them  by  means  of  some  cualectical 
process.  But  Abelud  left  these  opposite  declarations  sttutding  mde 
oj  nde,  without  any  attempt  at  reconciliation.  It  was  his  object,  it 
would  seem,  to  operate  against  diat  tendency  which  required  entire 

'  Hii  words :  Qaid  enim  msgnnm  pro  *  See  the  citadon  on  p.  6. 
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Tuufonnity  in  dogmatical  expreraon,  b;  eztubiting  to  new  the  oppori- 
tion  of  oiHDioos  that  existed  amon^t  tiie  most  importaDt  chtirob- 
teachers  themsolvea.  He  wanted  to  show  tiioee  who  were  ready  to 
fix  the  stigma  of  heresy  on  any  dogmatical  proposttionB  that  deviated 
from  Qie  common  form,  how  easy  it  was  to  find  ofienaive  things  evea 
in  the  moat  highly  revered  teachers  rf  tfie  church.  Perhaps  not  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  oondact  of  his  adrerBBrieB  towards  himself,  he 
says :  *'  Who  does  not  see  how  impertineot  it  is  for  o^e  man  to  set  him- 
self np  as  judge  over  the  sense  and  nnderstanding  of  another,  when 
H  is  to  God  alone  ^t  the  hoarts  and  thoughts  of  iJl  men  lie  open ; 
and  when  he  warns  ns  against  this  airogant  presnmption,  saying, 
*  Jndge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged '  ?  And  the  apoeUe  says :  '  Jud^ 
nothing  before  the  time,  till  the  Lord  come,  who  shall  bnng  to  light 
ttie  ludden  tfiingB  of  (hrkness,  and  make  known  the  secrets  of  tbe 
heart.''  As  if  he  had  plunly  sud :  '  In  snch  matters,  leare  lum  to 
jndge  who  alone  knows  m  things,  and  expbres  the  very  thoughts  ot 
men.'  "■ 

We  have  already  seen,  on  a  fbnner  page,  how  &»  remarks  oS 
Abelard,  on  the  relation  of  the  apoetlea  to  <Hie  another,  were  based  on 
.  a  view  oT  inspiratioa  that  deviated  from  the  ecmunon  one,  —  a  view 
that  forbade  him  to  extend  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit  to  all  in  like  measure,  and  led  him  to  make  a  more  distinct 
separstioii  of  the  divine  &om  the  homan.  Now  that  which  we  most 
reco^uie  as  lying  at  ihe  bans  of  Abelard's  earlier  remarks,  is  clearly 
expressed  by  turn  in  the  prologue  to  this  book.  "  It  is  plain,"  saya 
be,  "  ^t  the  projAets  themselves  sometimes  ^ed  of  poeses^g  the 
fffb  of  prophecy,  and  that,  from  the  cnstom  of  prophesying,  they 
uttered  some  thu^,  when  they  supposed  they  had  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, which  were  emHteons,  and  ^e  product  of  their  own  nunds.  And 
dus  was  permitted  m  them,  ^at  it  might  serve  to  keep  them  humble, 
and  that  tfaey  mi^t  learn  more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  what 
tiiey  were  by  their  own  minds,  and  what  they  were  by  the  Spirit  of 
Ood,  and  understand  that  it  was  a  ffSt  of  God,  when  tiie  Spirit  of  the 
Infallible  dwelt  in  them.  Kor  even  when  they  poBsessed  this  Spirit 
did  he  work  everything  in  them  after  the  same  manner,  or  cause  them 
to  see  aHke  ;  for  as  he  does  not  bestow  all  ^Ra  at  once  on  the  same 
individual,  so  neither  does  he  enlighten  the  soul  of  him  whom  he  fills 
on  aU  subjects,  bat  reveals  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that,  and  in 
revealing  one  tiling  hides  another.3  If,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that 
tiie  prophets  and  apostles  themselves  were  not  wholly  exempt  from 
error,  how  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  tltat,  m  the  voluminous  writings 

'  I  CoriD^L  t :  5.  vSdelicec  Teriui  awnoicerent,  qnalM  per 

■  Sec  the  Frolag<M  to  dw  twok  "  ^  et  (pirintni  Dei  et  qulei  per  iDam  ezisterea^ 

BOB,"  p.  S,  «d.  CooiiD.  et  n  eam,  qui  menlin  ret  hlh  ne«ci^  «z 

*C<nuiM  Tcro,  <t  propbelM  ipWH  qnan-  dono  habere,  com  twbei«nt.    Qui  -*^ — 


doqaa  pnphetiu  gmift  cwoku,  el  non-  enm  lubennt,  licnt  non  omnia  ani  confen 

anU*  ex  ns«  prophelaadi,  can  m  tpiriluni  don*,  iw  nac  de  omnibug  mentem  ejut, 

prapbetiae  kabera  credennl,  per  ipiritam  quern    replac,  ilJominat,   led  modo    btx^ 

falM  pmoliBM ;  et  hoc  eii  ad  hnmil-  modo  illod  rerelot  et  com  nmun  ^erit, 
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of  ike  ohareh-ftthen,  nuuiy  tlungs  bave  been  emaMoiuly  stated.* 
But  though  matij  tttingB  may  Iiare  been  enoBBvadj  stated  b;  tbemt 
jet  micb  statements  ue  not  falsehoods,  but  errois  of  ignorance.  It 
vu  their  beUef  that  by  such  statements  the;  should  best  aubserre  the 
edificalaOQ  of  others.  They  act«d  by  the  impulse  of  charity ;  and 
God  looks  at  t^e  mteotioD."  It  was  one  of  Abelard'e  &rorite  say* 
ings,  that  the  "  intentioQ "  is  the  "  eye  of  the  mind,"  to  which  be 
would  add  also  Jhat  fine  remark  of  Augostin,  cAen  cited  by  Jum: 
"  Bab*  earitatem  et  fae  qmegnid  vit." 

We  have  stud  already  that  Abelard  distingoidied,  in  the  tanthi 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  writings,  those  properly  bdcmgiug  to  ftith 
and  the  religious  interests  generally,  and  toose  faanng  no  immediate 
concern  with  these  interests.  So,  tiM,  in  the  sayings  of  the  ohurob- 
fiithers,  he  distangnishes  the  errois  that  sl«Bd  m  no  necessary  eat- 
nection  with  these  interests  from  errors  which  aftot  Oia  vital  essence 
of  Ae  fluth :  and  tlus  distanotion  led  him,  perii^,  to  oonolode  that 
tjie  idea  of  inapirataon,  also,  in  the  sacred  Scmitnres,  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  portion  that  treats  of  such  indifierent  matters.  "  A]- 
uough  God,"  he  remarks  here,  "  left  holy  men  thenuwlree  to  eomnit 
mistakes  in  things  tending  to  no  injury  of  the  &ilh,  yet  ereo  tiiis  is 
not  without  its  benefit  to  tiiose  to  whom  all  things  woric  t(^;e1ber  for 
good.  The  church-teachers  themselvee  were  eonsooos  of  this  fiatMHty, 
and  tiierefore  felt  themselves  bound  to  make  many  oorreolioDS  in  tbmr 
own  works,  and  by  so  doing  have  conceded  riso  to  those  who  cmne  after 
tJiem  the  right  of  correctmg  them,  —  or,  of  refiiang  to  follow  them, 
when  it  was  not  ia  their  power  to  retract  or  correct  their  own*  enon." 
At  the  close  of  tlus  prologue,  he  obaerres  that 'he  had  ocanpiled  this 
collection  of  opposite  statements  with  a  view  to  incite  the  reader  to  the 
search  after  the  ttuth,  and  to  sharpen  his  Acuities  W  the  labor  of  in- 
vestigation. And  here  he  appeals  to  the  words  of  Aristotle :  that 
"  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  assert  anytiiing  with  confidence  onleaH  be 
has  first  repeatedly  examined  into  the  matter ;  and  that  it  is  not  with- 
out its  use  to  have  doubted  of  everything."*  **  For  doubt,"  be  adds, 
"  leads  us  to  inquiry,  and  by  inqoitr  we  arrive  at  tiie  trath,>  as  the 
very  Truth  himself  says :  *  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'  Christ  himself, 
when,  at  Hie  age  of  twelve,  he  instead  of  teaching  sat  and  inquired  in 
the  temple,  would  teach  us  by  bis  own  example  that  we  should  learn 
by  inquiry."  It  is  ob^ous  ia  what  contrariety  to  the  repose  of  child- 
like futh,  that  characterizes  the  reli^ous  spirit  of  his  time,  tbe  ten- 
dency expressed  in  these  words  must  have  stood.  A  critical  direolioa 
in  opposition  to  impHdt  fiutii,  and  aiming  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  throng  doubt,  was  a  foretiuwn  (tf  developments  which 
could  beat  their  way  throngh  only  at  a  much  later  pei4od. 

■  Quid  itaqne  nlTam,  cam  tpsM  eliaiii  ■  Ariitotle'i  CtHgoria,  f  T,  sd.  BeUv, 

pnpn«t«i  M  aponolM  ■!>  errwe  non  peni-  i,  p.  8. 

Uu  fulue  oonUM  alleixM,  li  ia  tarn  molti-  *  Dnbltudo  enim  ad  inqaUtfancn  mi- 

plid  MQCIontm  p«tniin  acriptnn  doddoIU  mm,  inqolnndo  veritiMin  ptrcipfintu. 
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Wft  hftTe  seen  before,  that  Abelard  could  not  present  ft  Sill  ezlubilioB 
of  lus  doetrinf^  system  in  his  "  TKeohgia  ChrUtama."  But  in  his  le<^ 
tares  he  bad  given  to  his  hearers  lus  complete  system  of  the  doctrinet 
of  fiutb ;  and  of  these  lectoros  many  copdea  were  in  oircnlatioQ,  and 
oontuned  matter  which  tended  to  increase  the  incli&a^n  to  put  down 
Abelard  as  a  heretic.  To  be  snre,  he  had  a  right  to  complain  whea 
extracto  &om  those  copies  of  hie  lectures  on  tiieology,  which  his  oppo- 
nents had  contrired  to  get  into  their  bands,  were  used  in  the  same  wfty 
as  if  they  had  been  so  written  ont  by  tumself,  although  it  must  have 
been  altogether  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  his  hearers  had  rightly 
imdentood  him,  and  fiutiifuHy  taken  down  his  remarks.' 

Thus  the  new  writings  pabUshed  by  Abelard  himself,  the  widely  dis- 
persed copies  of  his  lectures,  and  the  high  enconuums  of  his  scholars 
scattered  through  all  France,  drew  upon  him  once  more  the  attention 
of  those  who  bdiered  themselves  called  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
tbe  orthodox  futh ;  and  that,  to  Ids  injury.  William,  once  abbot  of  St. 
Thierry,  now  a  monk  in  the  (^tercian  abbey  at  Signy,  first  stood 
fimh  to  oomplun  against  him.  He  sent  to  Gottfried  bishop  of  Ghar- 
trea,  and  to  Bemud  abbot  of  Clturvaoz,  certun  papers  filled  witli 
mvectivea  agunst  Abelard,  and  profeeong  to  expose  his  heresies  in  » 
wunber  of  theses  taken  from  Ms  work  on  theology.'  In  an  accom- 
panying letter,  he  expatiated  on  the  danger  which  tiireatened  the 
^orcb  from  the  writing  of  one  who  ezereised  the  great  influence  ^ 
Abelard :  "  Abelard  onoe  more  writes  and  teaches  new  doctrines. 
His  books  pass  beyond  the  seas  and  over  the  Alps ;  his  new  opinions 
about  the  &ith  an  disseminated  through  the  proTinceB  and  the  emjnre, 


id:  Bmc  capitals  partim  in  libra  book  perfsctlj  vreea,  in  niul7  puuEM, 

Tbeak^tfM  mariiM  Potri,  {Mttiiii  in  libra  withAbelard'i"  Tbeologi*  ChhiiJuia,''bU 

lenieQtunuii  ^ludein,  pwtun  in  libra,  en-  expreswa  a  yftoi  deal  in  •  more  condw 

jut  titBliu  est :  "  8dto  la  ipsnm,"  reptrta  form ;  while  UW  docDinal  i;item  in  it  U 

mnt.    Bnt  Abelard,  in  his  apok^,  mm-  cacried  out  to  tba  coadnuon.    EreiTduiif 

plained  that  a  iodk,  called  tl>e  Senteocea,  n  ezpUaad,  tt,  with  Gieaeler,  we  wimkm 

waa  dledaihia,wbenlwhadiMTetwTilleii  that  the  Seatentiae  were  oople*  of  Abdarfa 

nichabook.  lb  attribntea  the bhe charge  lectnre«ontliedoetTiiieao(rallh,whichhad 

» Ignnvice  or  ill-will.  Bat  ■IwWalM'of  been  acatWred   ^mad  in  different   tna- 

Jdaoretania,  in  bia  work,  "  Contra  qnatoor  icripti ;  indi  aa  had  been  mada  b;  hit  an- 

Gatliae  Labjrintha*,"  dtea  what,  wilhont  diton  according  lo  their  necessities.    Hw 

•ardoobt,  is  the  same  work,  of  wUch  he  transcript  wUch  Walter  of  Haiuetaaia  had 

Hjs  that  it  haa  the  title,  "Incit^aBtsenCen-  befi>reIuin,eoBl^aedaIio  tbe  wotdaof  dk» 

liaa  divinitatia,' (■> The  Theolof'    '  "-  -" i.t -^.-^  .i...- .  v l,-.„ 

tences.")  YeiW^lerbinMelf  wai 
10  what  extent  thia  woA  belong 


-„ «  of  right,  in  makioK  ftil  ww,  and  hmj  donbiles*  be  used  lo  flU 

■aeorthisbcKAaaonetbatcamerroinhlm;  np  the  vacancr  in  that  exhibition  of  b)« 

bu  that  Abelanl  abo  maat  have  had  good  doctrines,  which  we  hare  taken  fran  wotka 

groands  for  a^miw  that  he  had  neier  whkh  came  immedialel;  Izoja  bis  own 

written  tmA  a  book.  How  proAasor  Bhein-  haod. 

wald,  who  has  dooe  so  much  towards  giv-        '  We  Sod  this  wridng  complete  in  th« 

ing  an  accoant  oiF  the  literarv  labcM  of  Bibliotheca  CUlerdeiMis  of  Tiftier,  t  iv,l 

Abelard,  pnblisbed  in   1B3S,  fivm  mana-  US,  aeqq. 
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■re  freqnenfly  held  forth,  and  boldly  defended  ;  lo  AM  Vtof  an  taii 
to  have  autiDntu  men,  in  the  Soman  evria  (scholars  of  his,  em 
•nunigst  Hie  cardinals)."  One  proof  of  the  blind  le^  that  goveroed 
this  man,  is  &e  &ct  that  Abelard'i  hro  tncts,  the  "ScUo  U  ipaumi' 
•ltd  the  " 8ie  et  nan"  looked  already  snBfninOQB  aa  aeoonot  of  their, 
tobim, "  extntordinary  titles ; "'  and  b»caii8e  theee  booln  bad  not  been  so 
greatly  moltipUed  by  transcripts  as  tiie  work  on  The<dogy,  and  be  hint 
self  ud  never  got  nj^t  of  then, — he  gathered  from  this  that  tiiey 
Bhmnk  &om  the  light.'  Bernard  had  his  attention  direeted  aim,  from 
other  quartan,  to  the  erroneoos  doctrines  spread  by  Abelard  and  his 
school ;  and  several  otiier  ofietwTe  propositiona  vera  pointed  oat  to 
faim  in  Abelard'a  Seiio  U  ipmm,  and  in  bis  Oommentai^  on  the  Skis- 
tie  to  the  Bomans.  At  first,  be  is  said  to  have  expostulated  vilh  Abe* 
lard  in  a  private  manner,  and  exhorted  him  to  deost  from  holding  forth 
Bodi  doctiineB,  and  also  to  prevent  his  soholars  from  repeating  tbem. 
But  tbe  tvo  men  differed  too  mncb  from  each  other  in  Uie  whole  bent 
tii  tbfflr  minds,  and  perhaps  also  were  abvady  too  much  ezdted 
ag^DBt  each  other,  ia  have  it  in  their  power  to  come  to  any  nmtoal 
ondentanding.  Peracnal  contact  would  serve,  therefore,  otjy  to  ii^ 
crease  the  alienation  already  existing  between  them.*  When  Abelaid 
was  compelled  to  heu  that  he  had  been  stigmatiied  as  a  beretic^^ 
beUering  ttiat  it  was  in  bis  power  to  defond  himself  against  ad  the 
oharges  brought  agunst  his  orthodoxy,  be  determined  to  antidpate 
the  condemnation  wbich  threatened  him, —  and,  applying  to  the  anh- 
tnshop  of  Sens,  demanded  to  be  heard  before  a  synod,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  defend  himself  ag^nst  bis  aecasers.  ArchblBbop  Senglier, 
tberefore,  invited  the  abbot  Bernard  to  appear  with  Abelard  at  the 

Snod,  which  was  held  in  the  year  1140,  at  Sens.  Bernard  was  at 
e  be^nmng  not  inclined  to  enter  into  a  dispute  witb  his  rival.  He 
did  not  coneiaer  hunself  to  be  a  match  for  one  who  had  been  a  prac- 
tised dialectician  from  his  youth.  It  was  the  concern  of  the  biriiopt 
to  judge  with  regard  to  doctrines ;  nothing  more  waa  required  than 
nmply  to  look  at  Abelard's  writangs,  wbich  amply  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish a  compluiit  against  him.  ^e  doctrines  of  foitb  had  been 
fixed  and  setUed  once  for  all;  and  must  not  be  made  to  depend  on 
hunan  disputations.*  But  he  ^d  not  persist  in  declining  this  mvitation, 
if  indeed  he  was  serious  in  declining  it  at  all ;  and  periiaps  he  nu^t 
foresee  that  the  bishope  would  never  allow  the  matter  to  come  to  a  dta- 
pute  between  him  and  Abelard.  Many  of  the  dialectic  theoloraaas 
attended  this  synod.     It  waa  a  oontest  not  barely  between  two  mdi- 

■  De  qnlfant  tiniM,  ne  iknt  montmoai  tting  In  Ui  wofka.    Bat  this  M^ng  of  aa 

■ant  nointDli,  lie  edwn  montiraad  (iot  eiitbMiaMic*diainr«*iinMpSNrar  arnH- 

dogrmatU.  Ma  l«MiBiiHi)r.     The  Vvmii  biahop*,  it  h 

•8iciitdicant,oderanCliuMmiwe  atiam  trae,  nentkiMd  lo  llw  papa,  that  B«rnai4 

qnuiU  a  inTenianidr.  had  often  endearored  prnalim,  toaet  Aba- 

*  In  the  third  acconnt  of  Bcrnard't  lift  Urd  right;  bat  Iba;  hfvo  meani  iB«MiaB 

(c;<r,  t  II),  It  ii  related  that,  b;  hii  mild  anf  lacfa  pnniibe  giren  \rj  the  latter,  M 

and  amiable  Unptage,  he    had    alreadr  which  he  had  been  anfkithfol ;  bat  cbey  ra> 

brought  Abelard  lo  Uwt  mate,  that  he  had  port,  what  ia  In  ilaelf  monendibia,  that  ha 

retiTed  Into  himtelT,  and  promiaed,  attord-  felt  himielf  hnrt  by  dkOM  anggeaiioBa. 

iof  to  Bernard'*  opinion,  to  oonect  ererj-  *  £p.  18Sl 
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Tidnala,  but  between  two  oppomto  direolioiis  of  Ae  Hieolo^cal  srarit,  and 
both  pu-tiofl  were  eagerlj  watching  for  the  issue.  Though  Beniird's 
leal  m  this  aSd^  sprang  from  a  purely  Christian  interest,  yet  his  mode 
of  procedure  seems  not  to  hare  been  so  wholly  unobjectionable ;  ae, 
indeed,  the  seal  r^  polemioal  controrflrsy  bnt  rarely  knows  how  to 
jnserre  itself  altogether  pure.  While  his  object  was  to  procure  Hm 
condemnation  of  Abelaid  at  the  council,  he  professed  nothing  but  that 
cbari^  which  seeks  the  recovery  of  a  brother  in  error ;  yet,  under  the 
doak  of.  this  sacred  name,  he  scattered  seeds  of  hatred.  In  the  name 
of  Christian  love  he  called  on  the  people,  in  Ins  sermons,  to  pray 
for  Abelard's  conrenion,  but  at  the  same  time  stirred  up  the  popular 
fory  against  him  as  a  godless  heretic,  presenting  him  in  this  light  he- 
fere  men  who  were  incapable  of  understanding  a  single  one  of  the 
comi^MntB  brought  against  him,  and  before  whom  he  could  not  defend 
himself.  With  good  reason,  perhaps,  might  the  youthful  Berengar,  who 
warmly  stood  forth  as  a  witness  and  advocate  in  defence  of  his  teacher 
Abelard,  attach  to  such  conduct  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  a  an 
which  is  80  very  apt  to  mix  in,  even  when  they  are  unconscious  of  it, 
with  tite  polemics  of  pimu  men,  and  not  (f  wv^  only.  With  good 
reason  nught  he  tell  Bernard,  that  Christian  charity  would  have  ratlieT 
prompted  him  to  pray  for  Abelard  in  silence.'  Although  tlie  eatiiicd 
account  which  Abelara's  enthusiastic  disciple  baa  ^ven  of  this  oonncnl 
is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  yet  th»  much  of  truth  doubtless  liea 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  the  assembly  was  one  incapable  of  enterinx 
mto  B  calm  investigation.  More  partial  to  the  genend  views  ana 
nmt  of  B^nard  ^n  to  ttie  opponte,  they  were  eaoly  governed  \xy 
Ins  authority.  Ttie  propositions  of  Abelard,  as  stated  to  tliem  by 
him,  were  soon  condemned  as  heretical.  On  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, Abelard  was  asked  whether  he  acknowledged  that  such  propo- 
sitions had  been  advanced  by  bun,  whether,  acknowled^g  them  to  be 
his,  he  was  ready  to  defend  or  to  correct  them.  But  as  Abelard 
had  no  reason  to  expect  a  calm  trial  from  men  who,  without  hearing 
what  he  had  to  say,  had  &b«ady  pronounced  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  ttie  propomtions  attiibntod  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  reply- 
ing to  these  interrogatories,  but  appealed  to  the  pope ;  most  probably 
relying  on  his  pupils  or  on  the  friends  of  his  school,  amongst  the  car- 
dimtls.  Now  it  was  not  necessary,  it  is  true,*  that  all  farther  pro- 
ceedinga  of  tiie  council  against  him  should  be  arrested  by  this  appeal. 
AccorcuDg  to  Uie  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Galilean  church,  they  were  not  required  to  acknowledge  u 

'  The  worda  of  Bei«i^ar  In  hla  tract  in  adolcre  deboraa,  at  ma  tnu  Fetnu  nri- 

deTence    of  Abelard :    Condonabuii    ad  piicet«t 

popnlum,  nt  ontioiinii  faodcnt  ad  Denm  '  Tfae  cotmcll  contradlcti  iuelf,  lattjing 

pro  to,  interios   antem   dbponebaa  earn  of  Abelaid,  in  iu  letter  to  Oe  pope  (ep. 

prtwcribendaro  ab  orbe  Christisiio.    Quid  897):  Tinu  diflMera  et  anbtorfnone,  ra- 

Tnlgns  faceret?  Qnid  Tnlgits  oraret,  qnitm  apondere  notai^  aed  qnamri*  liEcn  libi 

-TO  quo  CMct  orandam  neiciret  ?    To  tIt    -* — ■ " — '-   ■-' ' -*  " 

)ei,  qai  ntlractilft  fteeiu,  qni  ad  pedea 
ri'eaa  com  Maria  aedebas,  parTaaimain  aa- 

CTaeonlioiuiithiif  coram  inperniiobtHCibiu  tMdy  be«n  CondemBtd  tho  dt^  bdbto. 


Equo  CMct  orandam  neiciret  ?    Tn  Tir    iwetnr  andieotia,  tntarnqne  locnin  et  m* 
,  qai  ntlractilft  fteeiu,  qni  ad  pedea    moe  haberet  Jodleea,  —  uid  j«t  dedaiiiK 
Maria  aedebas,  parTaaimaiii  a»-    au  Abalard'a   pretended  tliMea  had  if 
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of  any  T^dity  an  ^ipeal  made  1>e(bre  judgment  was  pronoimmd, 
from  a  tribunal  to  which  the  appellant  lumaelf  had  first  applied.^  The; 
concluded,  however,  to  follow  the  custom  which  then  prevuled,  ana 
which  was  &Tored  by  the  S<mian  conrt,  according  to  wluch  appeala  to 
Borne  were  to  be  admitted  without  limitation.  It  waa  necessary,  in 
f^t  to  avoid  everything  that  might  tend  to  favor  his  cause  at  (he 
Boman  court,  where  Abelard  was  not  without  hia  ftiends ;  and  there- 
fore, both  parties  had  recourse  to  tiie  pope.  The  council  addressed 
him  a  letter,  in  which  tfaey  com^duned,  that  not  alone  b;  studeutH  in 
the  schools,  but  publicly,  in  all  places,  disputes  were  held  upon  the 
Trinify.^  They  besou^t  the  pope  to  con&m  tiieir  sentence  of  OMt- 
demnation  on  the  propositJoDS  alleged  to  have  been  advanced  bj 
Abelard,  of  which,  however,  they  sent  him  but  a  portim;'  that  he 
would  pass  seutence  against  all  who  perdsted  in  obstinately  defending 
them ;  that  he  would  condemn  Abelard's  writings,*  command  him  to  be 
nient,  and  forbid  him  for  the  future  either  to  lecture  or  to  write.^  IHm 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  himself,  also  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  pope,  to 
which  he  added  a  list  of  the  propositiona  of  Abelard  found  to  be 
heretical,  together  with  a  full  expoeitioii  of  his  prindpal  errors.  He 
says  of  him,  that,  wJBlung  to  explain  everything  on  grounds  of  reason, 
even  that  which  is  beyond  reason,  he  acted  aa  oontruy  to  reaacu  as  he 
did  to  faith ;  for  what  was  more  contrary  to  reason,  tban  for  one  to 
attempt  with  reason  to  go  beyond  reason  ;  and  what  more  ctrntniy  to 
^Ih,  than  to  refuse  to  believe  that  which  is  unattunabl«  by  reason  T  * 
In  opposition  to  Abelard,  who  applied  ^  to  that  blind  fiuth  wMch  is  not 
the  result  of  examination,  the  words  of  the  Preacher  (o.  19^,  Ber- 
nard affirms,  that  Solomon  says  this,  not  with  reference  to  faith  in  God, 
but  with  reference  to  men's  credulity  in  their  relations  to  one  another ; 
for  pope  Gregory  the  Great  (H.  zzvi,  in  Erang.)  says,  tlie  faith  that 
reposes  on  arguments  of  reason  has  no  merit  whatever ;  while  he 
tffuses  the  apostles,  who  followed  our  Lord  at  the  l»dding  of  a  word. 
The  disciples  were  blamed,  beoause  it  was  bo  difficult  for  them  to 
believe.  Zachariae  was  punished  (Luke  i,)  because  he  required 
reasons  for  believing.  He  referred,  moreover,  to  the  example  of 
fiuth  in  Mary  and  in  Abraham.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  ex[dana- 
tions  already  ^ven,  that  Abelard  also  acknowledged  the  faith  that 
proceeds  from  a  submission  of  the  heart  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and 
mdiapensable  to  true  piety.  It  was  only  to  the  preparatory  inquiry, 
which  precedes  such  raith,  to  the  way  and  mode  of  attaliung  to  such 
&ith,  suited  to  certain  individualities  of  character,  and  to  the  intetlec- 

'  To  tliia  the  vordi  refer  in  the  letter  of  '  Withont  anj  aceante  dMignfttion  of 

the  coancil :  licet  sppelluio  iitk  miniu  the  ^oAa  intended,  with  the   altogether 

caoonica  idderetnr.  arbimur  expUnation :  LibrtM  ejus  perreno 

'  Cum  per  totun  fen  Oalliam  In  dvit^  line  dobio  dogaiMi  mperaos  condemnaKl 

tibni,  Ticts  «t  cMlellia,  •  icholaiibna  non  *  £p.  S37. 

Hlnm  intra  acholas,  Bed  etiam  triTiatiia  '  Qnid   enim   magia    c«ntc&   ntiaDein, 

nee  a  Uteratia  et  proTscliB  taotam,  led  a  qoam   nlione  raCionem   conoji,  transcen- 

'ii  et  limplicibiu  ant  cerw  itoltiB  de  dere  t    Et  quid  magis  contra  fidem,  quan 

»  trinitaie  dispntaretnr.  credere  nolle,  qaicqnid  noa  possia  rahone 

'  Sm  page  ars. 
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tion  (mtelUatat)  that  grew  out  of  eacii  M&i,  that  the  controreny 
leliUed.  Tet  Bernard  attributed  the  errors  of  Abelard  to  lus  desire 
of  comprehending  tb&t  vhich  ia  above  reason,  and  reserved  to  iaiOt 
alone. 

Moreover,  he  accnaed  him  of  sajing  that  ftuth  was  mere  opinion,; 
of  .repreaentbg  it  as  something  qmte  vinsettled  and  waveriog.  He 
hare  took  the  Uber^  of  converting  his  own  inferences  into  actual  poffl- 
tions  of  Abeiard,  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  that,  by  Abelard's  doa- 
tiine,  the  whole  foundation  of  Chrbtiiui  faith  and  Christiaa  hope  was 
left  tottering.  But  we  have  akead;  seen  that,  in  the  place  referred 
to,  Abelaid  is  only  speaking  of  the  scienufic  mode  of  ap^hendtng  a 
dogma,  not  of  the  essential  contents  of  the  f^th  itself.  Beroard,  on 
the  other  hand,  says ;  "  Far  ha  it  &om  ua  to  suppose  that  an^thmg  in 
oar  &ith,  or  in  our  hope,  depends  on  doubtful  opinions  or  conjectures, 
that  all  does  not  much  rather  repose  on  a  sure  and  settled  foundation 
of  truth,  as  it  has  been  established  hj  God's  own  dedaratioiu,  hj 
miracleB,  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
majestj'  of  his  resnrrectioa.  To  this  is  added,  finaUj,  the  internal 
iritness  of  the  Holy  S{mt,  which  testifies  with  onr  spirit,  that  we  are 
the  cbildrea  of  Crod.  Who,  then,  can  call  &ith  an  opimon,  bnt  he 
wfatf  has  not  as  yet  received  that  spirit,  or  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  orwno  holds  it  to  be  a  fable  ?"  He  refers  to  the  passage 
in  Heb.  11 :  1,  acknowledging  that  Abelard  also  had  made  use  c^ 
thoae  words.  The  term  ^itanee,  in  this  passage,  he  sajs,  denotes 
something  certun  and  fixed,  as  opposed  to  the  nosettledness  of  human 
oyama. 

Bernard  wrote  also  to  the  cardinals  in  Home  several  letters,  in 
which  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  the  sim- 
pGdty  and  purity  of  the  faith,  and  complained  that  Abelard  felt  con- 
fident he  had  followers  in  the  Boman  court  itself. 

Bnt  how  very  far  Abelard  was  from  any  intention  of  doing  injury 
to  the  Christian  faith,  appears  evident  from  his  own  declara^ona,  made 
during  the  time  of  liese  disputes  to  the  abbess  Heloise,  who  seems 
to  hare  been  distnrbed  by  the  reports  concerning  his  erroneona 
doctrines.  He  guards  himself  against  the  eulo^es  of  those  who  ex- 
pressed a  high  estimation  of  his  intellect,  but  not  of  Ins  faith^ — who 
recognized  in  him  tiie  philosopher,  but  not  the  Christiui.  Christianity, 
the  Bible,  he  here  declares  to  be  the  matters  of  highest  interest  mr 
him,  besides  which  all  otbere  &U  into  comparative  in^gnificance ;  >  for 
to  him  Christ  is  the  sole  foundation  of  salvation.  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  a  full  confession  of  his  orthodoxy.^ 

In  those  hopes  which  he  had  placed  on  his  friends  at  Rome,  Abelard 
found  himself  wholly  disappointed.  The  influence  of  Bernard  there 
was  too  powerful,  to  allow  any  chance  for  the  adherents  of  Abel&rd  to 

'  Kolo  fie  MM  plulosopbiu,  nt  tocbIci-  '  Abclaid't  ditdple  Berengar  hu  diad 

trtta  Ponlo.    NoD  nc  use  Aruloleles,  dI  this  leuer  in  his  net  wriRen  in  Ab«lMil'ft 

■edndar  a  Chriito,  non  cnim  alind  nomea  derence.    0pp.  p.  30B. 
eat  inb  coelo,  in  qno  opwUM  me  Mlnua 
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effect  anything  against  it ;  and  we  must  adnut,  also,  Qui  his  peevliRr 
theological  bent  waa  not  <^  a  chuacter  scuted  to  M  in  vidi  the  reiga- 
ing  spirit  of  the  church  in  these  tunes.  If  it  was  not  checked,  if  it 
should  be  alloned  freely  to  develop  itself,  it  would  be  continnally 
ecHimig  more  and  more  into  oolliaion  with  tbe  church  system.  More- 
orer,  the  connection  between  Abelard's  cause  and  that  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  could  not  fail  of  contribiAing  to  make  the  tendency  wUdi 
he  represented  appear  suspicions,  and  fraught  with  danger.  When  be 
arrived  at  LytHis,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  decinon  wUch  had 
already  been  ^ren  tiiere  reached  him.  The  pope  issued  two  hrie&  to 
the  archbishops  of  Rheims,  and  of  Sens,  and  to  the  abbot  Bernard.  la 
one  of  them,  he  declared  the  propomtions  oi  Abelard,  ^t  had  been 
sent  to  him,  and  —  which  really,  for  an  eccIenasticiU  de(ntn(m,  was 
extremely  loose  and  indefinite  language — all  his  perverse  doctrines 
which  were  not  specified  however,  to  be  condemned ;  on  himself,  aa  a 
heretic,  was  imposed  the  du^  of  perpetual  silence.  Sentence  of  ez- 
oommumcation  was  prononnced  on  all  his  adhwents.  By  a  second 
writing,  Innocent  bestowed  on  the  three  persons  above  mentioned,  full 
powers  to  confine  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  separate  monsB* 
teries,  and  to  bum  all  their  writings.  But  the  forsaken  Abelard  found 
refuge  with  Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Cluny.  This  person,  who, 
above  all  other  pious  men,  was  distinguished  n>r  gentleness,  and  an 
open  sense  for  every  good  tmt  in  others,  highly  respected  Abelard's 
zeal  for  science,  and  his  great  talente,  and  could  discern  the  marks 
of  piety,  even  in  an  individuality  of  character  so  different  from  lus 
own.  He  was  dedrous  of  malung  the  mental  gifts  and  wnentific 
attuhments  of  the  great  scholar  nsefiil  to  his  monks,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  provided,  in  their  midst,  a  secure  and  peaceful  resting- 
jriace  for  the  evening  of  his  unsettled  and  distracted  life.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  abbot  of  Oiteaox,  he  effected  a  recmdliation  between 
Bernard  and  Abelard.'  He  procured  for  him  the  pope's  absdutioD, 
and  adopted  him  amongst  lus  m<mkB  at  Cluny. 

Abelwl  afterwards  pubhshed  a  Confession,  which  he  thus  begins: 
"  Everything,  however  well  aaid,  may  .be  perverted.  I  myself,  though 
I  have  composed  but  a  few  treatises,  and  those  of  small  extent,  have 
sot  been  able  to  escape  censure;  though  in  truth,  in  the  things 
on  account  of  vrtiich  I  have  been  violently  attacked,  I  can  (as  God 
knows)  see  no  fault  whatsoever  on  my  {Art;  and  if  any  such  ftult 
cui  be  discovered,  I  have  no  disposition  to  defend  it  obstinatelj.  I 
have  perhaps,  from  mistake,  written  many  things  not  aft«r  the  right 
manner ;  but  I  call  Crod  to  witness  that,  in  the  things  for  which  I  am 
accused,  I  have  maint^ned  nothing  out  of  a  malicious  will,  or  out  of 
pride.  Id  my  lectures,  I  have  said  many  things  before  many.  Pub- 
ucly,  I  have  spoken  what  seemed  to  me  calculated  for  the  edification 
of  &ith,  or  of  morals ;  and  what  I  have  written,  I  have  cheerfully 
communicated  to  tU,  that  I  might  have  them  for  my  judges,  and  not 
for  my  pajnls."     Many  of  the  propoations  found  to  he  o^nsive,  be 
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•zplftined  in  a  nulder  sense ;  with  re^fd  to  otbers,  he  jnvtested 
against  tlio  conclusions  derired  from  tbem,  vhich  he  would  not  admit. 
In  the  history  of  particular  dogmas,  we  shall  compare  Abelard'a 
wiginal  teachings  with  the  explanatitxu  presented  in  this  apology.  It  is 
our  intention  to  oite  here  only  his  explanation  with  regard  to  the  above- 
pvaented  ethical  propoatioas.  "  Sins  committed  through  ignorance, 
amount  to  guilt,  particolarly  when,  &om  negligence,  we  know  not  that 
which  we  ought  to  know.  I  affirm  that  the  cmcifien  of  Christ  com- 
mitted tite  greatest  crime.  I  affirm  that  all  who  equally  Ioto  God,  and 
fteir  neighbor,  —  all  who  are  equally  good, —  are  equtits  in  merit,  and 
nothing  of  merit  is  lost  in  the  nght  of  God,  when  a  good  will  fails  of 
an  opportnni^  to  execute  its  purposes."  It  is  plun,  that  the  ethical 
prmeiples  before  presented,  are  here  also  held  mt  by  him ;  only,  they 
are  more  caationsly  expressed,  and  guarded  against  tlie  extravagant 
statements  to  which  he  had  giren  occasion.  In  general,  we  find  no 
eridence  that  a  change  had  really  taken  place  in  Us  mode  of  thinking, 
or  that  he  was  visited,  as  some  asserted,  with  remorse,  on  account  a 
Ute  course  he  had  pormed.  [Qie  contrary  rather  may  be  gathered 
&OIQ  a  Ivger  work  (under  the  title  Afohgid),  written  in  Justification 
df  himself ;  where  he  defends  his  dootrines,  at  length,  agwnst  the 
<juu^ea  of  Bernard,  and  acoiises  the  latter  of  n)i8re[a«8entJng  and 
perverting  Qtem ;— saying  of  him, -that  he  thrust  himself  fbnrard  as 
a  judge  on  matten  which  be  did  not  understand.' 

How  &r  Abelard  was  in  «pnt  from  yielding  to  his  opponents,  how 
oomj^etely,  on  the  contrary,  he  triumphed  over  them,  in  his  own  oon- 
saoosness,  might  be  gathered,  moreover,  from  a  dialogue  that  appeared 
imder  his  name, "  On  the  Supreme  Good,' '  *  in  which  a  philoeo^er,  a 
Jew,  and  a  ChnstiaD  ai«  the  interiocutot8,T-for  this  production  must 
hkTe  been  composed  after  the  events  jost  described ;  and  yet  we  find  in 
k  Sm  same  bold  assertkiiia  req)eoting  the  relation  c^  fitUt  to  ratio^  as 
in  the  works  already  tnted,  and  they  are  carried  out  with  the  same 
degree  of  acutenees.  It  may  'admit  of  a  question,  however,  whether 
ttiis  production  did  not  jiroceed  firom  some  odb  of  his  entiiusiastic  and 
free-spirited  scholars.* 

■  See  (he  DUpnWlo  aiionTmi  igtiut  he    bid  readj-wiUed  ■diolui,  who  hid 

Abellnl,  in  ibe  Bibltatheca  CistercieDui,  (,  made  hi*  doctrincB  lod  hi>  mode  of  thiok- 

iv,  C  339.    Here  ihe  latlior  objecM  to  him,  ing  wholly  cbeir  own,  conld  present  then 

oBod  lUstem  litenciisimain  et,  qnod  ma-  in  a  ulonted  numner,  ind  in  their  yoalh- 

jM  ert,  religiouuimam  vocat  ineipartiun  ful  prida  rmc,  still  more  than  their  muter, 

ttti*  iLlias,  qiiie  migiiitri  Mt  diuercndi.  above  all  regard  to  circaunsiances  \  ai,  Cor 

*  Petri  AlMUrdi  Diali^iia  inter  philoi-  inaunce,  that  elergymui  Pierre  Berengar, 
oobnm,  Jndaenm  et  ChrLitiaiinm,  a  codi-  ti>e  iwld  and  witty  defonder  of  Abelud. 
aba*  bibliothecae  Coewea  Viadobonaaii*  Now  it  ii  to  be  remarked,  thai  there  ar« 
wL  Rbeiovald.    Berolioi,  1831.  preaerrod  in  different  libraries  (See  Hiit 

*  Id  the  life  prefixed  to  this  Dialogne  lit.  de  la  France,  l.  xii,  p.  132],  two  mani- 
ve  find  nothing  which  doe>  not  agree  per'  acript  worku  atider  the  name  of  Abelard, 
fectlj  with  Abelard'a  mode  of  ihinkia^.  a  dialogue  of  a  ph^oaopher  with  a  Jaw, 
All  tlie  pro[)otiiioni  Ecattered  throogh  hii  and  ■  dialogue  of  a  philosoptier  with  a 
wriiingf  which  hare  been  cited,  that  gare  Chrittian.  If  they  are  rightly  ascribed  to 
offeiice  to  hii  opponents,  were  befe  intio-  him,  then  these  two  lepante  diatognei  are 
dNced  in  the  course  of  the  conretntion;  works  distinct  from  the  one  pnblisMd  ijy 
bat  (till,  it  cannot  be  ntherod  from  this,  Rheiawald.  Perhaps  the  two  fonner 
Am  be  himielf  »u  ua  anther  of  it:  for  piecea  iwmed  the  baais  of  the  last',  and  if 
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After  Abelard  had  labored  for  a  irhile  aaiong  Qie  monks  of  Gimj, 
hia  activity  was  arrested  by  an  iOneflB,  and  the  abbot  Peter,  whose 
esteem  and  tove  for  him  haa  been  increased  by  personal  intercourse, 
removed  him  to  an  appropriate  place  for  the  recoveiy  of  his  health,  in 
the  prioiy  of  St.  Marcel,  at  Chalons  on  the  Saone ;  where  he  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  carefiil  nursing ;  and  here  he  died,  on  the  Slst  of  April, 
A.  D.  1142.  The  abbot  Peter  drew  up,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  He- 
l(nae,i  a  report  of  hia  truly  Christian  walk  daring  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  of  the  devont  manner  in  which  he  died.  He  calls  Jum  flie 
eerrant  of  Christ,  the  true  Christian  jdiilosopher.* 

An  important  sign  of  the  times,  an  event  attended  with  grave  con- 
Beqnences  for  the  next  ancceeding  course  of  the  development  of  the- 
ology, was  such  a  termination  of  thie  controversy  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  antagonistia  tendencies  of  spirit.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  should  not  be  so  understood,  as  if  the  whole  tendency  rf 
the  dialectic,  speculative  theology  had  expired  in  the  person  of  Abe- 
lard.  Even  Abelard's  opponents  themselves  were  by  no  means  hi 
fevor  of  condemning  this  tendency  in  itself  cmadered.  EVen  Ber- 
nard recognized  its  rights ;  and  tins  tendency  of  spirit  was  too  closely 
inwoven  with  the  very  being  of  the  times  to  be  suppressed  by  ma^»- 
terial  denunciations.  One  pint  only  was  decided,  that  this  tmdency 
ihonld  be  checked  and  moderated ;  that  the  rational  element  sbonn 
not  have  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  prejotUce  of  tjie  ecelenastieBt 
and  practical  direction ;  that  it  should  not  be  rent  from  its  connection 
with  the  other  apiritnal  forces  that  determined  the  character  of  the 
age.  Men  in  whom  was  to  be  found  this  harmonious  union  of  sforitoal 
elements,  stood  hi^  in  the  general  esteem,  and  in  intimate  conneotim 
yiith  Bernard  himself,  when  Abelard  was  condemned ;  and  their  ortto- 
do^  was  disputed  by  no  one. 

Amongst  these  was  Hugo,  a  canonical  of  the  church  of  St.  Victor 
at  Paris.  He  was  bom  at  Tpres,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
centui^,  and  came,  when  a  boy,  to  Halberstadt,  where  his  uncle  was 

Ae  two  aingle  <UiIogiic>  oune  frara  Abe-  pnUlihed  ndcr  tbe  ouna  of  Abslud.    It 

lard,  this  may  nol  hatu  been  the  esse  witb  still  remuias  to  iostilnte  a  raithral  rampui- 

ths  dialogue  which  was  Ibrmed  oat  of  ths  son  between  the  stjle  of  (his  dialogue  and 

blending  together  of  those  two.    Id  n)dl-  the  style  of  Abelard  and  of  Bemgai'. 

tion  to  uia,  we  flnd,inthecoUectiTeeditioa  '  Lib.  it,  ep.  91. 

of  Abelard's  woriu,  p.  SSfl,  after  several  ■  He  says  of  him  :  Qai  singnlsri  scisB- 

letters  of  Bereofcar,  sonKthing  that  does  tiae  magiiterio  toti  paene  ortri  terrarom  tM 

not  belong  to  tfaoM  letten,  the  fragment  tos  et  aUque  funonii  erat,  in  HUbs  disd 

of  a  dlalogoe  coniauiing  Abelard's  ideas  pslMo,  qiu  dixit :  disdle  a  ma,  quia  niiis 

concerning   the   relatianship  betwixt  the  turn  et  btunUla  coide,  aitis  et  bnmiUs  per- 

ancient  pMIosoph/  and  Cbri«tlanin,r«p-  senrans,  ad  ipsinn,  nt  dignnm  sM  credete, 

.  reaenling  the   ChrisiiBna   as  diaciples  of  sic  ttsndTit  —  In  the  inscriptiim,  which  be 

the  Logos,  as  the  geaoine  logicians,  and  placed  on  his  tomb :  — 

Christianitj  a*  the  ime  logic,  —  a  dialogue    „  „ .      __  _.  ^      _^_     „ 

betweenP.A.(P6terAbeT.rd,landP(per-  gSTTrSSTtt'^'^J? 

h^a  Peter  Berengar^    Perhaps  this  dia-    AntpMir" — " ■— " ■" 

k^e  niBT  be  one  of  the  two  that  stUI  Muj^  i 

remainhiddeniotnannscript;  andthisclne,  ^{^^J^J 
If  followed  oat,  might  lead  as  to  consider 
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arebducoD.  He  liinw^  records  how  bud  it  was  for  him,  in  his  boy- 
iih  years,  to  exchange  Qie  poor  little  cottage  in  which  he  was  born, 
tor  a  stately  dwelling  in  the  land  of  strangers.'  Brought  up  in  the 
^bej  of  Eamenle^Q,  he  was  received  in  the  year  1118,  into  the 
foundation  of  regular  canonicals,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Victor  at 
Paris,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  high  renown  of  tlua  establish- 
ment. In  him,  we  see  the  representative  of  a  Bchool  distinguished  in 
the  twelfth  century  for  its  hear^  religious  spirit  and  its  tendency 
to  practical  reform ;  a  school  which,  though  it  united  more  or  less  the 
mystico-contemplative  with  the  speculative  element,  yet  constantly 
kept  up  the  contest  with  the  predominating  dialectic  tendency.  Hugo 
entitled  himself  to  the  honor  of  being  cdled  tbe  second  Auguatin.* 
If,  in  Abelard,  we  see  those  spiritual  tendencies  of  bis  times,  whidi 
haid  been  barmonionaly  united  oy  Anselm,  brought  into  conflict  mth 
each  other,  we  see  them  oooe  more  reconciled  in  Hugo ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  him  the  dialectical  element  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
was  in  Aiuebo.  In  his  doctrinal  investigations,  be  often  has  referenct 
to,  and  contends  agiunst  Abelard,  though,  without  mentioning  hii 
name.' 

The  emjdrical  department  of  knowledge  generally,  and  in  theology 
the  study  of  the  dder  church  teachers,  and  of  tbe  Bible,  was  by  bun 
isade  specially  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  one-sided  speculative  and 
all-innovating  tendency.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Ins  Bules  of  Study, 
writteik  for  monks,*  he  declaims  agunst  tbe  pride  of  those  one-mded 
apriori  metfaoda,  which,  neglecting  the  empuic^  sciences,  begin  at 
once  with  philosof^y.^  "  It  is  imposmble,"  he  says,  "  to  arrive  at  aay- 
thing  gn*t,  without  commeociog  with  the  little.  It  is  impossible  to 
become  a  grammarian,  without  beginning  with  t^e  alphshet."  To 
mch  mediodB,  he  opposes  the  one  be  had  followed  himself;  —  he  re- 
lates how,  ihnn  his  youth  up,  he  had  striven  to  learn  everything  that 
«ame  within  his  reach.*  ^ia  principle  was,  "  Study  everytiiing ;  thou 
«3t  afterwards  see  that  nothing  is  Buperfinons."  He  speaks  against 
ttwse  who,  if  they  could  boast  of  having  heard  tbia  or  that  great  man, 
ttton^t  they  were  already  something  great  themselves ;  those  who 
talked  of  tbe  Holy  Scnptoras  as  if  they  were  so  simple  that  it  needed 

■InbiaBniditioiflducalieA,l]b.TiI,c.zx:  irtio  compam  the  two  worfci.    Dr.  Ueb' 

Ego  ft  pnaro  exalari  ct  ido,  qno  moerora  ner,  the  utfaor  of  the  fine  roonographjr  on 

uumos  arctDin  iliqaando  p&npcria  tugorii  Uago,  is  eniiiled  to  the  pnue  or  naring, 

hnidain  desenu,  qua  libeitala  poitea  mar-  bj  Eis  thorongh  analyaia,  caiued  thia  (o  M 

mOTSM  Ura  e(  taeta  laqaeaM  det|u<dat.  eenerallj  acknowledged.    Seo  Stodicn  and 

*  Qui  loeandiii  Angaidani  in  Kientia  KriUkeD,  Jaiag.  1S3I,  itM  Haft, 
dietiw  ML.     Thomai   Cantiprat.  lib.  ii,  c  *  Ernditki  dtdMcalfca. 

zri.    DuaciiiesT.    p.  119.  * Ijb.  vl, c. Ill ;   8do  qnoadam, qui  •«>• 

*  lie  priDopal  wwka  of  hl«  that  belong  tint  fAiloiaphari  nrianC,  fabnlat  pwodo- 
bie,  are  tbe  A  uKroMmtu  JiM  and  the    apoWilu  Telinqnradai  ^ont. 

&IUB  jcntatfuruK.    That  tha  IVoctaftit  ■  The  object  for  which  be  eoteit  into 

l^alegiaa,   aacribed    to    Hildebert,    arch-  these  deiaila,  in  the  third  chapter  of  Aa 

htabop  of  Hbtu  or  Toiir«,is  bat  aflraffment  above-ineatioaed    worfc,  U,  n#oateDdain 

rram  the  huter  worit,  and  ihu  the  farmer  tibi,  illDm  ini^ere  apUnime,  qui  Inecdil 

therefore    deeerrea  do  place  among  tbe  ordinate,  ncqne  nt  qnidam,  q>it,  dnm  mag- 

ittailaallf    tbeologiana    among    whom  be  nam  saltnm  facere  Tolant,  in  praedpitluH 

hM  bee*)  named,  nun  be  dear  to  aiij  one  incidnnt 
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no  teaching  to  nnderstand  Qiem.  He  f»j9  of  tliese,  Oak,  imder  ttt 
specious  name  of  Bimplicity,  they  Tiitoallj  denied  ttie  pnfbaBdnas 
cJ  meaning  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  He  dirides  Qiose  who  oeauiied 
Qiemselves  with  the  study  of  the  Kble,  into  three  classes ;  the  fint, 
comprising  such  aa  were  aiming  in  this  way  to  acquire  for  thenM^rea 
honor  and  riches ;  whose  cUsposition  was  a  most  depraved  sod  defdoc- 
ahle  one.  Next,  those  who  search  the  sacred  volume  for  the  womksM 
and  mysterious,*  instead  of  that  wtuoh  would  tend  to  their  sidnlica ; 
who  gaze  with  astonishment  on  the  revelation  of  God's  ahiu^ty  power, 
instead  of  contemplating  with  love  Qie  revelalioQ  of  his  £vine  eccfr- 
rassion  ;  who  are  unpelled  only  by  an  aimless  thinit  for  knowttdge. 
Of  such  he  says,  they  treated  God's  revelations  as  an  exfaitntion;  m, 
Eke  people  gomg  to  a  show,  went  to  them  for  enterttunment  and  nut 
to  obt^  noarishment  for  the  heart.  The  third  class  embraced  AoM, 
whom  alone  he  passes  without  censure,  men  who  study  the  saoed 
Scriptures  that  they  may  he  able  to  ^ve  a  reason  for  tiielr  ftttti.  It 
refute  giunsayera,  to  insbnct  the  ignorant,  and  that  they  may  he  in- 
flamed diemselvea  wiA  a  deeper  love,  the  more  [Hxifoun^y  tiiey  tmtA 
into  tlie  divine  mysteries.  And  so  he  always  ends  in  BpeanDg  af 
theological  study,  with  a  reference  to  the  practical  purpose  to  be 
Answered  and  the  practical  need  to  be  satisfied. 

Hugo  appears  aa  a  strenaous  advocate  for  the  independence  it  ths 
telig^Us  sphere,  of  rell^ous  foith,  as  a  province  lying  above  tfie  wxWf 
ciHiscioDsness  and  the  worldly  tendencies  of  the  soul.  He  uttered  as 
profoundest  remarks  respecting  this  sacred  province  m  the  human  spHf 
this  spot  m  it  consecrated  to  ue  revelation  of  God.  Bm  ideas  we  u 
follows :  "  Three  eyes  have  been  dyen  to  man :  the  eye  of  sense,  tk 
the  sensible  objects  lying  without  him  ;  anothereye,  whereby  the  sod  il 
enabled  to  know  itseu,  and  what  is  within  itself,  —  the  eye  c^  reason ;  I 
third  eye,  within  itself,  to  perceive  God  and  divine  things,  —  fte  ey* 
of  contomplation."  We  have  here  important  distanotions  between  tni 
sensuous  consciousness  of  the  world,  the  rational  eons(non3neaB  d  id^ 
and  the  consciousness  of  God.  "But, by  reason  of  nn,  flie  eye  tf 
contemplation  is  extinguished,  fliat  of  reason  obscured.  Now,  asths 
eye  of  contemplation,  whereby  man  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  divine  things,  no  longer  dwells  in  him,  therefore  futh  taut 
take  its  place."  Adopting  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  d:ereBlh  ^of- 
ter  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  he  remarks :  "  Futii  is  called  (he 
substance  of  things  invisible,  because  that  which,  as  yet,  is  not  so 
object  of  open  vision,  ia  by  &ith,  in  a  certain  sense,  mwie  present  to 
the  soul, ^actually  dwells  in  it.''^  Sot  is  there  anything  eba 
frhereby  &e  tlungs  of  Qod  could  be  demonstrated,  sinoe  they  are 
liigher  than  all  others ;  notiung  resembles  them  which  could  serve  ni 
u  a  brid{pe  to  that  higher  buwlodge.    But  a  credible  witoess  ii 

'L,  tlib.  iii,  cjuT.  hiMdlta  copiOMere  Tolnnt,  matt*  KJi*  M 

■  Qnoa  audire  verba  Dd  et  opem  ejtu  nihil  fctcre. 

difcera  delerUt,  oon.  anu  salatiTem,  mi  >Fldeiiab9taiitiiiillonini,^iiup«rMii« 

qok  miiatnlia  loiu.     Scnuui  kreana  et  fldsm  rabaiftiiiit  bsdo  in  note. 
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(he  experience  of  tte  futhfiil  in  aQ  tkgefi,  irito  wonH  not  hare  aaori- 
ficed  l^eir  ^1  to  the  earnest  deore  after  eternal  life,  if  they  had  not 
had  aa  experience  of  its  re^ity  that  truisoendB  our  kiunrledKe.  In 
Uth  resides  a  certainty,  which  is  more  tiian  opinion,  yet  falls  wort  of 
abeolnte  knowledge.  Tvo  thinra  most  meet  together  in  futh :  knowl- 
edge and  feeling,  or  the  bent  of  &e  affections  (affeetut),  —  objectiTfl 
and  Bnbjective  elements.  There  is  a  conviction,  then,  which  is  deter- 
mined bj  feeling.'  Faith  cannot  exist,  therefore,  wholly  mtiioat 
knowledge ;  bat  it  ia  hers  necessary  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  —  a  prelinunaiy  one,  and  a  knowledge  that  is  first  erolred  ' 
out  of  ^th.  Futh  presupposes  the  gmeral  knowledge  of  the  beinff 
of  its  object ;  bnt  only  from  futh  proceeds  the  knowledge  of  the  qiuU- 
ity  of  the  object,  which  knowledge  will  be  perfect  in  the  heavenly 
world."*  I^nce  the  faith  of  the  theologian  and  ^at  <£  the  logician 
stand,  he  says,  in  an  inverse  order  to  each  other;  for  in  the  latter,  faiHi 
proceeds  first  from  the  nndeistuiding  (intelUctua) ;  in  the  former,  Qw 
nndentwiding  proceeds  from  ftuth.  Hence,  in  Uie  latter,  that  ia  Hm 
ori^nal  which  in  the  former  is  the  derived ;  and  in  the  former,  that  ia 
the  original  which  in  tiie  latter  la  the  derived.  In  the  one  case,  fed- 
ing  is  the  ori^nal,  and  kno^edge  by  reason  the  derived ;  in  tie 
o^r,  knowledge  on  rational  grounda  comes  first,  and  the  feeling  of 
conrietaon,  of  certain^,  of  rational  satis&ction,  that  proceeds  mm 
ind  aecompames  it,  is  the  derived.  "  The  merit  of  faith  (maritum 
fidei)  consists  in  the  faot  that  oar  conviction  ia  determined  by  the 
affections,  when  no  adequate  knowledge  is  yet  present.  By  faith,  we 
render  onrselves  worthy  of  knoiriedge ;  aa  perfect  knowledge  ia  the 
final  reward  of  &ith  in  the  life  eternal.  To  Hoa  knowledge  hy 
&ith  comsponds  the  way  in  whit^  God  reveals  himself  in  creation, 
neither  entirely  concealing,  nor- yet  wholly  nnveiHng  himself.  Wer* 
fte  former  the  oase,  there  would  be  no  guilt  in  unbelief.  Were  the 
latter  the  case,  there  woold  be  no  merit  in  faith.  The  merit  is  baaed, 
in  fact,  on  tiiat  bias  of  the  will  whereby  the  heart  tarns  away  &om  the 
worid  to  God,  and  resigns  itself  to  the  godUke.3  Inasmuch  then  as 
in  fiudi,  knowledge  and  feeling  (affectiu)  shonld  meet  together, 
their  relation  to  each  other  may  di^r  in  di^rent  cases.  Knowledge 
and  fieeling  may  bot^  be  present  in  equal  msasnre,  or  (me  preponder- 
ate over  the  ouier.  But  the  worth  (mmtum)  of  faith  is  detennined 
ehiefiy  by  the  degree  of  feeling.  Hence  our  Lord  says  to  the 
Canaanitish  woman,  whose  knowledge  was  small,  but  whose  trust  was 
great :  "  Woman,  great  is  Uiy  &ith."  He  distinguishes  among  beUev- 
ers  the  fidlowmg  gradatirae.  first  we  those  who,  m  believing,  shnply 
follow  their  pious  feelinga,  without  being  able  to  state  the  grounds  on 


Fides  tnkfltoa  hahet  nbauuitUm,  quia  qoo,  prinnun  oportet  tdn,  quod  iptam  li^ 

ittus  ipM  tides  est,  in  cognltiane  habet  nrnndo  credere,  Urtla  intelligcn),  qnul  Ip- 

terUm,  qoia  de  illu  ct  ad  illad,  qnod  in  inm  ait,  qaod  plena  erit  hi  patria. 
nitione  nt,  fides  ett  cndere  igiior  in        '  Hence  this  deSnilion  of  bitt:  Tohm- 

cta    eat,  qood  Ten  cRditar  in  cogni-  taria  qnaedua  oertitada  absenliitai  npn 

leeat.  opimonem  M  infta  fdeatiKni   conitltaU. 

AdhoctttSdMacU  habouor  d«  tli-  Ui*c.i,ia. 
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which  they  believe.  Next,  tfaoee  who  an  able  to  ilste  the  ^oonda 
which  detennioe  them  to  beUere  as  they  do.  finally,  those  who,  by 
purity  of  heui,  be^  already  to  have  some  inwaid  taste  of  that 
wUch  Aey  beliere,'  and  by  ptuification  of  the  nund  rise  to  certuoty. 
The  gradual  progrefla  <X  ttie  Christian  life,  np  to  this  stage  of  it,  be 
describes  as  fulows :  "  By  the  devotioa  that  proceeds  from  fiuth,  the 
beUever's  heart  is  pmified,  so  that,  with  pore  heart,  he  be^os  already 
to  have  some  foretaste  of  that  wluch,  vitii  fiuth  and  devotion,  he 
IiMiga  to  know.  The  pore  heart  daily  malcefl  progress  diroagh  its 
ezperienoes  of  a  daily  intercourse  with  God,*  and  it  attains  thereby 
to  such  a  certainty  as  to  be^  already  to  have  God  present  by  con- 
templation ;  BO  tlut  in  no  way,  even  though  a  whole  world  fall  of 
miracles  should  interpose,  could  it  be  drawn  away  aeiun  from  its  f«th 
in  him,  and  its  love  to  him."*  We  find  here  described  such  an 
immediate  oertunty  of  Christdan  consciousness  as  no  longer  needs 
Obtward  Buppwt,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the  evidence  of  the  truth  in 
itself,*  —  a  certunty  superior  to  all  proof  from  ungle  nuracles; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Hugo  was  far  from  attributing  an  undue 
importance  to  miracles,  nnj^y  contempUted. 

■According  as  theolo^ans  placed  the  essence  of  reli^oo  in  knowl- 
edge, or  in  the  life  of  the  heart,  tiie  afiections, — a  duference  wludi 
here  lay  at  the  bottom,  at  least,  tiiou^  no  one  may  have  thought  of 
accounting  to  himself  for  snch  oppoute  modes  m  uprehensHO — 
accordingly  woold  they  be  inclined  to  detnde  ttkc  question,  as  to  how 
fiu  a  knowledge  of  l^e  artidee  of  feith  was  requifflt«  to  salvatiaD. 
They  who  started  from  Ae  portion  that  the  essence  of  relig^  ood- 
sists  in  knowledge,  were  dnven  by  their  own  pnnmple  to  stran  flte 
requisitions  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Imowledge  necessary  in 
order  to  sAlvation,  to  the  highest  point.  To  these  Hugo  would  neoes- 
sarily  be  opposed,  mnce  he  plaoed  the  essence  of  futh  in  the  afiectkmB. 
Therefore  he  declared  &tA,  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  true  &ith, 
mach  more  depended  on  the  degree  of  devotion  than  on  the  extent  <k 
knowledge  ; '  f<^  divine,  grace  did  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge united  with  the  fum,  but  at  the  degree  of  devotion  with  which 
that  which  constituted  the  object  of  faith  was  loved. 

On  this  question  arose  a  remarkable  controversy,  which,  in  a  time  of 
man  cultivated  and  prevailingly  scientific  reflection,  when  theolo^oal 
antagonisms  could  have  been  permitted  to  express  themselves  mwe 
fully  out,  and  to  unfold  themselves  with  all  their  consequences  into 
clearer  c<»tscion8DeBs,  would  have  led  to  important  oppoalions  in  the 
mode  of  judging  of  doctrinal  difiereuces,  and  in  the  mterfffetatxa  of 

>  Fnritata  cordi*  et  mnndA  coudMiti*  '  He  Aenftire  deieribM  thi*  fMp  *■  a 

Interim  jam  gnitu«  Indpiont,  quod  fide  pa  Teritaum  apprebenden. 

eradant  *  On  the  other  hand,  ipe«kiiu:  of  dM 

■  Himda  oonsdentik  iiiTiilbUihiu  docn-  adTocalea  of  the  oppotiu  opinion,  he  laji : 

meatiii  et  iMnt*  et  bmiliari  Tiiilatione  de  Beatiflcandam  puiant  hi  Ddem  tcmn  ii 

Deo  mo  qaotidia  erndims.  mnltitiidliM  eognitionii  podiu,  qnaa   !■ 

*  Ut  noUa  Jam  Tatknie,  ab  tjva  Ade  et  di-  magnicndine  deTOtiooit. 
lectioDe,  etiui^  lotoi  mniHlDi  in  miw'^ 
vcrtatDT,  aveUi  qmU. 
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the  OM  TeatameDt.1  It  vas  the  mea  of  flxcegsire  atriotneea  m  doe- 
trine,  the  bTperorthodox,  ae  Hugo  calls  them,*  irho,  without  paTine 
aaj  regard  to  the  difierent  grsdes  of  mentd  coltivatioD,  required  of 
all  alike,  that  olaitned  to  be  called  belieren,  the  same  measare  and  &e 
same  accuracy  in  tiie  knoiriedge  of  the  articles  of  Mth,  and  BupTioeed 
that  the  like  was  possesaed  also  by  the  good  men  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  in  their  case  the  knowledge  had  reference  to  things  that 
could  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  iiitare.  The  coarse  taken  by  Hugo  to 
refate  thia  opinion  evinces  both  the  penetratlcn  and  profotmdness  of 
lu8  views,  and  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  "  From  tlus  supposition," 
he  remarks,  *'  it  would  fc^ow  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament, 
either  the  nnmber  of  those  that  obtuned  salvation  was  too  small,  or 
flie  number  of  those  that  were  speoially  enlightened,  too  great.  For 
we  most  either  suppose  that  only  the  few  who,  as  prophets,  were 
enabled  by  special  illnnunalaon  to  look  clearly  into  the  ^ture,  were 
saved;  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  all  the  pious  of  those  times 
enjoyed  the  same  special  pro[^etic  illununation.  The  last  BuppoMti<si 
woold  tend  meet  to  the  honor  of  divine  grace ;  bnt  it  would  be  ooi^ 
tra^ctorv  to  tiie  ponlton  which  the  New  Testament  holds  in  telation 
to  &e  Old :  once  it  would  follow  from  it  that,  mstead  of  the  New 
Testament  possessmg  the  advantage  over  the  Old,  of  more  abounding 
grace,  the  Old  Testament  would  possess  that  advantage  over  the  New. 
The  times  of  the  new  covenant  would  not  he  distinguished,  as  they  are 
declared  to  be,  above  those  of  the  old,  by  ^e  general  outpouiing  of 
the  EcJy  Ghost ;  on  the  oontraty,  there  would  be  a  withholding  of 
that  fhlnesB  of  the  Spirit  tiiat  had  been  poured  ont  in  the  times  m  the 
old  covenant.  Paul  would  have  boasted,  without  good  reason,  that 
he  had  neither  received  the  gospel  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  such  an  illonunation  had  already  before 
his  own  times  been  bestowed  on  the  entira  people  of  God.  Ohriat 
himself  wonid  have  had  no  good  reascoi  for  saying,  that  among  them 
that  ue  bom  of  women  there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist.  John  fell  onoe  more  into  doubt,  whether  or  no  Jesus  was 
the  Mosuab ;  while  on  the  other  hand  titonsands,  that  lived  unfder  the 
Old  Testament  dispensalacn,  must,  according  to  the  suppomtdon  in 
question,  have  possessed  on  all  points  a  knowledge  amounting  to  cer- 

>  Hugo  iMd  almdf  aipre««d  hii  vl«wa  thM  Hugo  ihould  ^re  uuerted  so  nndi 

on  thbi  point,  in  ■  leKer  addraued  to  Beis  hnportuit  niaMer   Erom   Bemard'i   iMtsf 

amnt  of  Clnirvuii ;  mad  had  roqneated  tha  inta  his  ovnt  ezpoiition,  word  lor  word, 

laUer  to  gJTs  hu  own  opinion  on  tfais  and  Beaides,  Hngo'i  originality  of  miad  ren- 

•eraral  aiher  points.    Banard  replln,  In  don  tha  verf  improbable.    Bnt  neithw 

hii  Tractatoi  ad  Uogonem,  p.  ii,  opiuo.  10  aaiin  b  it  quit*  coaccirable,  that  &«riMrd 

[according  to  MabilloD,  c  iii),  and  dedarca  ahoDld  hftve  bmnicribed  from  Hugo'*  let- 

Us  entire  agrcemeot  with  Hngo.     Ii  li  ter,  word  f(Nr  woid.    Itmav  beqoeadoned, 

dafnlar.howerw.toofeMTTetbeTeriialco-  diei«fbi«,wbetlMrBcnianr>  letter  may  not 

incidence  between  Bemanl'a  remarki  and  h»ve  roceirad  >dditioii>  from  tome  othat 

Hd^'i  exposition,  lib.  1,  De  aacranientis  hand. 

fldei.  p.  X,  c  vi.  Ai  Bernard  himielT  aaja :        *  He  classea  them  with  those,  qai  qnad 

Ad  rvTellendDn)   n   taota  in  loa  epietola  quadun  pietate  impii  in  Deom  efficiantw 

poanine  ndeiia,  nt  nIL  addeodam  penitos  et  dnn  nltn  id,  good  in  Turitaie  eic.  wnii- 

poiem  U  pacne,  quid  addi  pociit,  non  in-  ont,  in  iptao)  veiUMsiB  of 
veniam,  io  it  in  th«  let*  potiibla  to  tnppow 
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tunty.     WiUi  what  propriety  ocmld  Christ,  on  Qiis  snppoa&m,  bin 
Bud  to  his  discipleB :    '  Kessed  an  your  eyes,  for  ther  sw,'  im 
placing  llMni  so  &r  abore  tfae  enli^tened  men  fi  the  Old  Twtameid 
(Luke  x,  Jdba  tv)  ?     B7  this  he  certainly  intiinatea  that  thej  vm 
to  know,  more  clearly  and  more  folly,  those  thinp  which  nndu  flw 
Old  Testament  had  only  been  obscnrel;  and  impenfectly  £rioed.>  Nor 
ean  this  be  snppoeed  to  refer  to  the  mere  ootward  beholding  of  our 
Lord  with  the  eye  of  sense,  or  the  mere  outward  hearing  of  t^  irordi 
irith  the  ear  of  sense :  kr  what  need  of  this,  if  &ey  were  alreidy 
fnlly  instructed  in  aU  tbinga  by  the  iUonuoation  cf  the  Spnt  T  en»- 
oially  as  onr  Lord  says :    '  The  flesh  profiteth  notliing ;  it  is  the  Spuit 
Uiat  qnickeneth.'      Tba  intoilioa  of  the  Sjurit,  then,  is  more  Am 
bare  outward  perceptian.     Now,  if  the  pro^ets  and  Ae  enli^tened 
men  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  all  enabled  alike  to  nndentud 
all  UungB,  but  some  andetatood  more,  others  less,  acccvding  to  ttit 
measure  bestowed  on  them  by  die  Sinrit,  and  ^t  without  detmcting 
fiom  their  holiness  and  penection,  then  how  nrach  more  mi^t  Aa 
nmple  ones  among  the  pioas  remun  ignorant  of  the  time,  the  font, 
Ae  way,  and  the  order  in  which  redemption  was  to  be  acoompliibel, 
without  prejudice  to  their  ealTattoD,  if  they  only  persevered  m  ftith 
aod  hope  to  the  end  7  "     Hugo  adverted  to  the  different  meason  d 
knowledge  which,  without  impuring  the  nnity  of  &ith,  ml^t  exist 
amiwg  Christians  of  the  same  period.     "  How  many  there  ire,"  he 
says,  *'  among  Christian  people,  eren  at  the  present  time,  who  firtnly 
bdieve  in  a  future  woHd  and  an  eternal  life,  and  ferrentiy  Vng 
after  it,  but  an  still  very  &r  from  being  able  to  form  the  remoM 
oonceptiiKi  of  what  it  conoets  in.    Is  like  manner,  before  the  fef^iev- 
ance  <£  Christ,  there  were  many  that  firmly  beliered  on  the  Almi^tf 
God  who  promised  tfaem  salTata<ni,  and  that  hoped  for  salvation  fma 
Him,  and  threap  this  fiuth  and  tins  hope  aotoally  obbuned  salvatiixi, 
although  they  ever  remained  in  ignorance  respecting  the  time,  the  way, 
and  the  order,  in  which  the  pronused  salvation  would  be  aocomplisbea. 
The  reiy  apOBtles  themselves  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  understiDl 
bow  the  Builerin^  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  man's  salvation :  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  what  Christ  sud  to  them  on  this  subject  oonliniied 
for  80  long  a  time  to  be  obscure  to  them.     Accordin^y,  it  is  the  sune 
fundamental  article  of  faith,  virtually  including  in  it  all  the  rest,  on 
the  embraciag  of  which  salvation  baa  ever  depended.     The  matter  of 
this  futh  was  ever  the  same ;   it  became    more   clearly  and  folly 
unfolded,  but  it  sever  changed.'    Before  the  law,  fiiith  was  exennsed 
in  God  aa  Creator,  and  salvatiou  was  expected    from    him;   but 
throng  whom,  and  in  what  way  this  salvation  was  to  be   brougbt 
about,  was  unknown   to   believers,  if  we   except  a   fow   to  iri»m 
it  was  made   known  by  a  8pe(nal  gift  (^  iUmninatioB.    TJnder  the 
Uw,  the  Saviour  was  alnady  promised  as  a  person :  but  whether  ttui 

>  Ut   cUrini   UtttioH 
qnod  Tix  tcnniHr  obKU 
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peison  ma  to  be  a  man,  an  angel,  or.God,  waa  not  yet  rerealod. 
Faith  in  God,  as  Creator  and  Redeemer,  is  the  common  ground  of 
£utb  for  all  periods  in  the  evolatdon  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  oonneoted 
mih  vhich  t^ere  maj  exist  different  measores  of  knowledge  in  diffarant 
peiiods  and  among  different  classes  of  men  in  the  same  period.  Still, 
Uie  simple  and  tbe  enlightened  are  bound  together  by  the  same  &ith." 

In  tiie  controversy  alluded  to  on  a  former  page,  oonceming  the 
natare  of  true  love  to  God,  Hugo  endeavored  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  matter,  by  introducing  some  just  and 
well-oonsidered  distinctions:  but  here,  too,  he  stood  forth  as  the 
opponent  of  Abelard.  After  having  l^d  it  down  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  love  God  in  order  to  possess  him,  that  God  is  always 
present  to  lore,'  he  goes  on  to  say :  *'  But,  perhaps,  if  thou  loveat 
and  senrest  God  with  a  view  to  receive  a  rewud  from  him,  thtm  wilt 
be  a  hireling.  So  say  certm  foolish  men,  so  foolish  as  not  even  to 
underBtaod  themselves.'  We  love  and  serve  God,  say  they,  bot 
we  seek  do  reward,  lest  we  be  hirelings ;  we  do  not  uk,  even,  for 
himself.  He  will  {^ve  if  it  pleases  him ;  but  we  do  not  ask  it.  We 
love  him  with  a  simple,  disinterested,  childlike  love.  listen,  ye 
mse  people!  We  love  him,  say  they,  but  we  ask  not  for  him. 
We  love  nim,  that  is,  bat  we  care  nothing  about  bim.  I,  as  a  mao, 
would  not  desire  to  be  so  loved  by  you.  If  yon  so  loved  me  as  to 
care  nothing  about  me,  I  should  care  nothing  about  yoor  love.  CoD' 
mder  whether  that  is  vorth  offering  to  God  which  a  man  might  rightly 
despise.  People  who  talk  thns,  do  not  understand  the  natura  of  love. 
What  else  does  loving  mean  Uian  a  dedre  to  have  what  we  love  ?  A. 
deuie  to  have,  not  something  other  than  the  object  of  love,  but  that 
object  itself,  this  is  disinterested  love.  There  is  no  love  without  long- 
ing after  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  love.^  Shonldst  thou  hold 
eternal  life  itself  to  be  other  than  the  snpreme  good,  which  is  Qod, 
and  serve  Mm  in  order  to  obtun  that,  it  would  be  no  pore  service,  no 
pure  love."^ 

Here  -we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  tiiat  this  view  of  dieintereatecl 
love  to  God  and  eternal  life,  holding  the  exact  mean  betwixt  a  fleshly 
Eiidemonism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  mystacdsm 
leading  to  self-annihilation,  on  the  other,  is  to  be  found  in  one  who,  io 
reapect  to  mental  cultivation,  certainly  cannot  be  compared  with  either 
Abelard  or  Hugo,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  more  narrow  minds  of  his 
time,  —  Gerhoh,  of  Reichersberg.  "  Though  Ood  is  Loved  and  wor^ 
shipped,"  says  he,  "yet  is  be  not  loved  without  reward,  though  he 
must  be  loved  without  respect  to  the  reward.^  True  love  nei&er  is 
empty,  nor  yet  seeks  a  reward,  —  for  it  seeks  not  its  own ;  it  lets  men 
do  everything  out  of  fireewill.     True  love  is  sailed  with  itself;  it 


*  Stalti  qaidam  et  tun  atolti,  at  leiptM 
>n  inlelliganc 

*  Qai  hoc  dicant,  t 
m  inuUuinnt.     QiUd  euni  oiiigcrB,  dbi 
nam  relu  hab«rB.     Nod  >lind  ab  ipao, 
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baS  a  reward,  bat  it  ia  just  that  which  ia  th«  object  of  loTe."'  After 
having  d«c1ared  himself  opposed  to  the  expectations  of  a  seDSaoiis 
EndemfHusm,  he  goes  oa  to  aa; :  "  They  who  know  that  they  are  to 
find  their  satisbction  and  their  bliss  in  that  et«mal  life,  in  that  right- 
eonsneaa  alone  after  which  they  now  hanger,  need  not  be  hired  by  a 
leward  to  long  after  it,  uiy  more  than  ft  hvingry  man  needs  to  be.  hired 
to  eat,  or  a  twisty  man  to  diink.""  Those  who  seek  eternal  instead 
of  temporal  good  in  eternal  life,  but  an  eternal  good  that  resembles 
temporal,  he  calls  dreamers :  "  For  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  nothing 
will  be  fonnd  like  that  which  they  dream  about,  —  there,  God  will  be 
all  in  all ;  the  only  caiuie  of  joy  there  will  be  God  himself;  "a  a 
lemarkable  evidence,  certsonly,  of  the  Christaan  spirit  that  animated 
the  thinking  of  this  period,  when  a  man  no  better  cultivated  than  we 
find  this  Gerhoh  to  I^ve  been,  could  still  write  after  this  fashion. 

We  see  still  another  besides  Hugo,  who  otutrived  to  unite  Ute 
dialectic  bent  of  mind  with  the  choroh  theology,  and  who  composed  & 
work  in  this  seme  spirit  and  according  to  this  same  method,  on  the 
^tem  of  faith,  and  who  continued  at  t£e  same  time  to  be  uiuversally 
respected,  namely,  Bobert  Full,  or  Fullein>  He  taught,  unmolested, 
■t  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  chancellor.  Pope  Eu- 
gene ^e  Third,  wishing  to  secure  the  talents  and  character,  which  had 
been  so  well  tried  in  &e  service  of  science,  tot  the  general  guidance 
of  the  church,  called  him  to  Borne,  in  the  eapaci^  of  cardinal  and 
ohanoeUor  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  the  abbot  Bernard,  who  spoke 
of  lum  as  his  old  &iend,  and  acknowledged  his  merits,  called  upon  him, 
when  he  was  elevated  to  this  digiuty,  to  do  aa  much  in  the  practical 
wrvioe  of  the  church,  as  he  had  before  done  for  theological  culture.^ 

Somewhat  later,  however,  the  abbot  Bernard  fell  into  controver^ 
with  anodier  representative  of  the  dialectico-theolo^cal  tendency.  And, 
indeed,  the  snbject  was  here  an  e&drely  dtlferent  one.  It  did  not 
involve  in  it  an  opposition  of  theological  spirU  so  deeply  seated  ss  in 
the  controversy  between  Bernard  and  Abelard ;  therefore  the  dispute  did 
jiot  possess  t£e  same  objective  interest  £ven  from  his  own  pcunt  of 
view^  Bernard  needed  not  to  see  the  great  danger  he  thought  he  saw ; 
nor  would  he  have  seen  it,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  various  inSa- 
ences  foreign  &om  the  natter  itself.  Gilbert  de  Is  Foree,  archbishc^ 
of  Foictiers,  the  person  with  whom  this  controversy  broke  out,  was,  by 
DO  taeans  to  be  compared,  as  a  bold  and  orifpnal  tinker,  ^th  Abe- 
lard.   He  kept  himself,  together  with  his  dialectic  theology,  within  the 

'   *  Vmob  nunqae  Tfl  infniebiau  Tend-  miii  eosciiici  tA  tuna  ^ipetendam  M  qnae- 

tuesMDOD  poMit  Qw  tMoeit  tturceiiaria  leadun,  aicnt  nollasBaimena,  ut  comedat, 

est,  qoippe  non  qnaerit  quae  ma  rant,  nDllnssitiens,  ntbibat,condacilDr. 

tponle  ilAdt  et  spontaDeiim  fiuHt    Venu  '  In  the  abora-dted  Commentu?  on  die 

•nwr  Hipw  contentu  rat,  hsbat  praemi-  Fvilms,  f.  S95. 

nai,  Md  qood  unatnr.    We  ncogntxe  hera  '  Hia  Senteutiae,  tn  ngfat  parU. 

the  Terbal  agreement  with  Bernard  (we  *  Hactennt  qoippa  eraditioni  mnltonun 

•bdve  p.aBT),whow  Bayingi  Oeriioh  doubt-  fideliCer  el  otiliier  initabai,  coelo  at  terra 

leM  had  before  him,  or  else  recollected.  lestiboa,  «ed  jam  tempni  radendi  Domino, 

'Qidfdaiitea  in  vita  aetenM  mUos  joi-  ne  patiarii,  qnod  in  te  e>t,  dissioari  ab  im- 

dtlaa,  qnun  nnae  Moriant,  ae  delidi*  fl>-  ptit,  legem  gu.    £p>  3G3. 
vendot  et  utnraudoa,  non  indigent  prae- 
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eommoQ  limits.  He  ft^owed  th&t  view  of  the  relation  of  "  reason  "  to 
**^th,"  which  had  prevailed  unce  the  time  of  Abelard ;  doubtleas  he 
was  aware,  also,  of  uke  limitg  of  "  reason,"i  though  the  little  we  know 
of  him  would  lead  oa  to  regard  him  rather  as  a  dry  dialectician,  than 
as  one  possessed  of  the  profound  intellect  and  heart  of  an  Anselm. 
Abelard,  his  dialectical  opponent,  had  alreadv,  at  the  council  of  Sens, 
fcrewamed  hun,  in  the  well-known  words  of  Horace :  "Nam  tua  res 
a^tor,  paricH  quum  proximus  ardet,"*  of  the  danger  to  which  he  also 
ma  exposed  as  a  representative  of  the  same  dialectical  theology. 

Two  of  his  clergy,  some  time  after  this,  brought  a  complaint  against 
him  before  pope  Eugene  the  Third  as  holding  heretical  opinions  on  tite 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  Bernard  put  hmiaelf  at  the  head  of  tiifl 
puiy  opposed  to  him.  But  Bernard  could  not  force  the  matter  throngh 
nere  so  easily  as  he  had  done  in  the  controversy  with  Abelard,  At  the 
council  of  Bheims,  in  1148,  where  pope  Eugene  the  Third  was  person- 
aDy  [n«8ent  and  heard  the  representations  of  Gilbert  and  his  opponents, 
opiiuons  were  divided.  Gilbert  ibnnd  friends  among  the  cardinals, 
who  were  not  pleased  at  the  dependence  of  the  pope  on  his  old  teacher, 
ft  French  abboL  A  confession  drawn  up  by  Bernard,  in  opposition  to 
Gilbert's  errors,  could  not  obtain  the  authonty  of  a  confession  publicly 
recognized  by  tiie  church ;  and  Gilbert  had  ^e  advantage  at  least  so 
&r  as  this,  that  he  was  permitted,  after  submitting  to  ule  pope's  de- 
taaoa,  to  return  h(nne  with  honor  to  Us  diocese,  where  he  ever  after- 
vaids  remuned  unmdested, —  a  partial  trium]^  of  the  dialectic  school, 
—  an  evidence  that  this  tendency  could  no  longer  be  entirely  banished. 
And  about  this  time  appeared  an  individual  by  whom  a  reconciliation 
was  efiectod  between  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  church,  and 
of  speculation,  in  a  form  which  came,  afterwards,  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  recognised.  This  wbb  Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  whose  theo- 
Mgical  studies  at  the  Parisian  uuirersity  had  met  the  approbation  of 
Semard  himself,  and  who  in  the  year  1159  was  made  bishop  of  Paris, 
soon  after  which,  in  1160,  he  died.  Following  a  method  which  had  long 
been  practised,  but  which  be  applied  more  skilfully  tlian  others,  he 
eompoeed  a  manual  of  doctrine,  under  the  title  of  Qwitiior  Ubri  tmten- 
tiarum.  By  laying  for  his  foundation  a  collection  of  sayings  from  the 
older  cborcn  teachers,  particularly  Angustin  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
he  met  the  wi^es  of  the  reigning  church  party ;  and  by  tiie  great 
variety  of  questions  which  he  propounded,  by  his  method  of  arran^g 
his  whole  matter  according  to  certain  general  grounds  of  distribution, 
of  citing  opposito  opinions  from  the  &thers,  which  he  endeavored  to 
rectHicile  by  means  of  accurate  distimctioos,  he  presented  a  point  of 
attachment  for  those  inclined  to  dialectics.    This  method,  and  its  in- 


...,     it  adsceDdere  nl' 

on  iIm  fim  book  of  Boethiiu  de  triniiate ;  tn  te,  at  scilicet  ineffubilia  es  rationom 

for,  in  ezpUining  here  the  aense  of  Boc-  loci9  ostenderet,  qaaQlam  iatelligcnliae  im- 

tfaio*,  1m  no  doubt  npreuci  also  big  ovu  berillttaa  lubtrahic,  tanlum  incomprehenii- 

opiaion,  that  the  ralionBm  arE>"°B[>t>'  ■»  billbiu   Mmper  bureDlii  Tolantatii  rota 

merclj  mbseiTiont  to  the   Catholimrain  mpplebunt. 

MDIcntiaaipontcidNt  tine  ntioDiimar-  *  Herat,  lib.  I,  ep.  IS,  v.  84.      . 
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eenions  applica^n ;  &6  rich  store  of  matter  rednced  to  a  compact 
levity ;  the  sobrietr  and  moderation  of  the  theological  spirit  therein 
exhibited,  procured  tor  this  work  an  ever-increaaing  popularitjr,  go  tiiat 
it  became  the  standard  manual  of  the  Mowing  centuries,  and  was 
adopted  h;  the  moat  distingoished  teachers,  who  wrote  commentaries 
xmoQ  it.'  The  school  of  Peter  Lombard  was  con&ined  by  his  disciple, 
I^ter  of  Poictiers,'  chancellor  of  the  nniyersity  of  Paris ;  yet  even 
this  school  had  still  to  pass  through  many  contests,  partly  with  the 
ecclesiaBtlcal  and  partly  with  the  mystical  tendency. 

As  representativeB  of  the  first-mentioned  form  of  oppomtion,  we  may 
notice  jrarticularly  Gerhoh  of  Ileichenberg,  and  Walter  of  Maureta- 
nia.  Gerhoh,  who  was  so  zealous  in  oppoung  abuses  in  the  chordi, 
declared  no  less  earnestly  against  those  who  passed  over  from  the 
worldly  sciences  to  theology,  and  applied  a  worldly  sense  to  the  judg- 
ment of  divine  things.  Though  Uiey  cited  many  passages  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  yet  these  disciples  of  antichrist  were  strangers  to  that 
spirit  of  truth  wBch  teaches  the  disciples  all  truth.'  Walter  of  Man- 
retania,  at  that  time  prior  over  the  foundation  of  the  regular  canoni- 
cals of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  was,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  one  t4 
Abelard's  first  aotagonista ;  but  he  departed  farther,  as  he  grew  dder^ 
from  that  moderation  which  he  had  shown  at  first.  When  Peter  of 
Poictiers  was  the  only  living  representative  of  the  dialectico-theolo^cal 
tendency  of  the  twelfth  century,  Walter  wrote  against  it  a  woi^  placiDg 
together  in  the  same  category  Abelard  and  Qitbert  of  Poictiers,  Peter 
Lombard  and  Peter  of  Poictiers,  Uttie  as  the  two  latter  could  be 
associated,  ss  men  of  the  same  spirit,  with  the  two  former.  This 
was  his  work.  Contra  miatuor  QalUae  Lahyrmihoi.  He  munttuoed 
that  the  course  pursued  by  these  theologians,  of  applying  <Ualectica, 
rtusing  questions  on  every  point,  stating  opposite  opiuions,  tended  to 
unaetUe  everything  in  religion ;  nothing  would  he  left  fixed  and  cei^ 
tain.*     The  more  passionate  and  coarse  this  attack  on  all  dialectio 


'  An  able  com^eiul,  itrietlj  folknrtn^,    tcrreiiB  est,  uiinalii,  diabolic*, 

howertr,  the  original  prodactioii,   ia   t£e  ad  dijndicanda  coelestia.    Pouant  quidem 

work  on  the  Seniencea,  composed  by  a  cer-  iitinimodi  hominea   ien«Di  rotare  tctIa 

lainmagiBlerBandinuBjOlhGrwiiGankDown.  gpuniantia  bnccii  crepsntibaa  de  ■criptniit 


divinas ;  ;el  profeaaei  to  be  by  Do  roeani  longs  abeit  ab  istii  diacmalis  AntichrislL 

a  mare  extract  from  the  lar^r  work  of  Be«  the  Commeatarj  on  n.  79,  in  the  erii- 

anoiher  author,  althoagh  it  man  huTe  al-  tion  of  Pei,  f,  1479,  olteik  died  in  the  foi«- 

leady  been  perceived  to  be  so  bj  olhen,  ai  going  Tolnme. 

may  he  gathered  from  iu  title  aa  it  ia  cited  *  In  the  prologn«,  he  Mils  them  nnoapiri- 

in  one  nunnscript  in  Pei :  Theaaunia  an-  tn  Ariilotelico  afflaioi.    He  ia}n  or  them : 

ecdotomm  noviaiimiu,  L  i,  Diuert.  lugog.  Totoi  diea  et  Doc4ea  teoent,  nt  iaterrogent 

{.  xlriiinamelj  :  "AbbreTiatio  de  libra  »a-  Tel  respoadeant  ye[  dent  proposiLianei  vel 

crameDlomin   magiitrl   Petri    PariitieaHis  accipiant,  as.aamant,aEBrtncntatqueconclu- 

epiacopi  fldeliter  acta."  Bnt  aa  to  Peter  of  dant    He  asja  of  thia  method  :  Sirat  enira 

Lombardy,  we  maj  be  certaia  that  he  was  remm  ita  propOBiiiODnm  infinita  cooTcnno 

not  the  man  to  need  aoj  mucA  previouM  labor,  eit,  nnum  idemqae  Ternm  ent  et  falsum  et 

*  Hia  Libri  SenlaUianm,  in  eight  pana.  nentrum,  adhibitiB  mille  diffcrentiis  fadlli- 

*  Multi,  qui  com  iint  animeles,  non  per-  me  negat  et  probat.  Si  eii  eredis,  titmni 
dinentea  ea,  qnao  aont  Bpiritns,  Eaecalari-  Deui  snnoa  Dens,  utrum  Chriatn^  homo 
boa  liteiia  ernditi,  ah  ilia  sapieniia,  qoae  (anon  homo,  aliqnid  uioon  aliqold,  tiihU 
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mTMtigatioii,  Ae  less  power  it  wmld  li&y«  in  sappremng  &e  dialeett- 
eal  tendency  which  was  so  deeplj  rooted  in  tie  spirit  of  the  age. 
Kor  was  the  mTstic  Joachim  eqnat  to  a  contest  with  the  dialectjciaoa 
in  ttie  dogmatical  province.  Pope  Innocent  ttie  Third,  who  had  him- 
self stadied  under  the  Parisian  theologians,  and  io  whose  canonical 
decifflODS  the  scboIasUc  form  there  acquired  is  doubtless  to  be  recog- 
lUEed,  pronounced  in  faror  of  Peter  Lombard  at  the  Ijatenui  cooncU, 
in  the  year  1215. 

But  the  mystical  bent  of  theology  was  not  less  deeply  rooted  in  &e 
very  spirit  of  these  centuries  than  the  dialectic  ;  nor  had  either  power 
eDOugh  to  overcome  the  other.  Aad  it  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
a  hedthy  action  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  they  should  mutually  act  as 
cheeks  on  each  other,  and  mutually  supply  each  other's  defects.  The 
dialectic  Uieology,  without  some  such  check,  would  have  become,  through 
the  excessive  predominance  of  the  notional  conception,  too  far  estranged 
from  the  life  of  the  heart ;  and  the  mystic  theology,  by  reason  of  &e 
great  uuformity  of  feelingg,  intuitions,  and  thoughts  moving  in  a  nar- 
row circle ;  the  excessive  license,  the  vague,  undefined,  and  fluxional 
character  of  its  matter,  would  have  proved  injurious  to  the  spritoal 
life.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  closely  accompanied  with  a 
stronger  tendency  to  the  objective,  a  more  severe  and  discriminating 
mode  of  thon^t,  a  richer  fond  of  ideas. 

One  of  Bernard's  contemporaries  was  the  German  mystic,  abbot 
Bupert  of  Denta,  but  not  to  be  compared  With  him  for  force  and  depth. 
He  was  the  autlior  of  a  diffuse  commentary,  full  of  arbitrary,  allegoiiring 
ezpodtaons  on  various  books  of  Scripture  and  passages  of  sacred  tas- 
te^, pother  writer  deserving  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Richard,  who 
went  from  Scotland,  united  with  the  Yictorines  in  Paris,  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hugo,  and  was  prior  in  that  foundation  till  his  death,  in  the 
year  1173.  Thou^  he  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  movements  of 
(he  dialectic  theology  as  his  teacher  Hugo,  yet,  by  bis  uniting  a  Bpeou- 
lative  element  with  the  contemplative,  we  see  tliat  he  was  a  true  msoi- 
ple  <^  the  latter.  He  would  by  no  means  prohibit  reason  and  tlie 
mtellect  from  attempting  to  explore  into  divine  tlungs.  But  he  oon- 
ffiders  purification  of  the  heart  a  necessary  prerequisite  in  order  to 
correctness  of  understanding.  He  holds  it  necessary  that  the  matter 
known,  should  be  a  matter  of  the  heart,  something  that  determines 
Hie  actions ;  t^at  reason  should  be  conscions  of  its  own  limits, 
abodd  learn  how  to  dietiiigaisb  tUoKs  relatively  and  absolutely  supra- 
ratioaal  from  those  wtuch  it  is  capwle  of  knowing  out  of  itself ;  and, 
with  Bernard,  he  beUeves  in  a  stage  of  ecstatic  intuition,  not  mediated 
by  any  process  of  tbouf^t,  but  exalted  above  thought.  The  myetie 
theolt^  led  man  from  the  ontward  world  into  that  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  s[arit  which  is  akin  to  God ;  from  Uie  depths  of  self-knowle^ 
osndncted  lum  to  the  heights  ^  the  knowledge  of  God.  "  The 
ntional  mind,"  says  Bichard,  "  finds,  witbont  donbt,  in  itself  the  most 

UDon  nihil,  Chriatiu  annon  Chri«tiu  lU  li,  f.  40S,  irttera  be  girea  axBMM  from  tli* 
■Mc^  Da  Bool*;,  Hitl.  uaivHt.  F*A,  t    four  book*  of  tbit  woA. 
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excellent  mirror  irherein  to  see  God.  For  if  God's  invi^Ie  essesM 
may  be  known  from  hid  works,  where  can  we  find  those  marks  that 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  him  more  clearly  stamped  than  in  that  which 
is  his  own  image  ?  Every  one,  therefore,  who  longs  to  see  God,  should 
cleanse  the  mirror  of  his  own  spirit.'  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  capable 
of  jud^ng  correctly,  which  does  not  know  itseff.  He  knows  not  how 
all  the  glory  of  the  world  lies  under  his  feet,  who  has  not  learned  to 
estimate  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature.  If  ibon  art  not  yet  capable 
of  entering  into  thyself,  how  wilt  thou  be  capable  of  exploring  what  ia 
within  thee,  and  above  ihee."«  "  The  truth  imparted  by  the  dinne 
grace  of  knowledge,"  says  he, "  most  be  stamped  also  by  our  own 
efforts,  under  the  cooperation  of  divine  grace,  upon  our  inclinations.* 
What  better  is  the  science  of  holiness  withoat  a  good  dispo^laon,  than 
a  picture  without  life  V*  In  that  which  constdtutes  ibe  otgect  of 
fbith,  he  distiaguishes  what  ia  above  reason,  and  arade  of  reason  (the 
Dupra  rationem  and  the  praeter  raUonem)  ;  but  adds,  that  the  latter 
bt^ds  of  the  relation  to  human,  not  of  the  relation  to  the  dirine 
i^ason."  "As  it  respects  the  truths  of  revelation  which  are  above 
reason,  all  evidences  and  analogies  M  short  of  them,  it  is  true  ;  hat 
to  him  who  has  once  been  conducted  by  revelation  to  fwtb,  reasona 
and  analogies  flow  in  abundance  from  aJl  mdes,  which  serve  for  the 
confirmation  or  defence  of  his  convictions.'"  Bat  those  other  truths, 
to  which  he  applies  the  predicate  praeter  rationem,  seem  to  have  all 
analo^es  and  eUI  rations  grounds  agunst  them.^  He  distrngmE^ea 
the  three  following  stages  of  religious  development :  that  Iq  which 
God  is  seen  by  (uSi ;  that  in  which  he  is  known  by  reason ;  that  in 
which  he  is  beheld  by  contemplation.'  "  To  the  first  and  second 
stages  men  may  ascend  ;  but  to  the  third  they  can  never  arrive  except 
by  ecstatic  transportation  of  the  spirit  above  itself.'  The  soul,  raised 
above  itself,  beholds  things  too  high  for  reason  in  tiie  light  of  the  God- 
head, where  the  thinking  reason  retires  back.""  This  hi^iest  moment 
of  inspiration,  he  considers,  it  is  true,  ae  a  thing  not  to  be  attuned  hj 
any  eKirts,  as  something  which  is  solely  the  gift  of  God.  Yet  he  says  i 
"  None  obt^  so  great  grace  without  strenuous  efforts,  and  ardent 

'  D«  |>nwp>rMiaDe  uiimi  id  contsmpl*:-  soenlla  «ifa  coniUterit,  Bunmk  el  uirom* 
tuHMm,  c  IxxiL  mntabili  ntdone  lubsutit.     De  conlcmpU- 

*  Hihil  recle  aestim«c,  qai  aeipsum  igno-    tlono,  c.  iii, 

rsL    Kescit  qaam  anb  pedibu  snis  omnil  *  Kddi  aentl  midue  andiqnB  ndooM 

mnaduia  gloria  jaceit,  oni  conditioob  iom  «ccnrnint,  mnltft  diniqus  H^noienta  emer- 

dignilBlem  non  peoML  Si  nondum  idoneiu  gonl. 

ea,  quomodo  >d  ilta  rimanda  idoneiu  eris,  '  T^m  exempla  qium  argniaaDU  con- 

qnae  rant  intra  t«I  nipra  tsmelipnuD.   Da  Indicant.    I*  c. 

coiMmpl*tlonB,c.  Ti.  "  AtiCer  Dem  Tidetor  pw  fidem,  alicoi 

'  VentBlli  imaco,  qnM  ex   inapinnte  cogaoaciCnr  per  ntionem,  otque  aliier  cer- 

giadjt  impreiSB  eit  eoffniiimii,  per  hnnu^  aitarpercoMeinplationem. 

nun  indutriam  et  eooperanlem  gtxiaia  *  Nial  p«r  nMolii  Bxceunm  lapt*  leip- 

Impriniainr  «t  a&ctioaL    Be  ibuo  inieii-  m)b  r&pti  nnmquam  pertingunL 

mU  boiniDia,c  xxtL  "  Mem  enim  ad  ilmd,qnod  lapra  ie,d«- 

*  Sdentia  lanctilatii  line  intantione  bona  TBta  et  ia  extagi  rapu,  de  dirinitatii  Inmi- 
4iaid  aliad  eat  qaain  inags  aine  vita !  Da  ne  conatHdl^  omma  botnaiu  rMia  boo 
AniditioTie  hoAiniA  LnEerioru,  c.  xxiTiii.  combi^ 

*  Quicqnid  enim  in  ilia  aommft  et  divina 
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loB^ng."'  And  be  Bapposea  snoh  a  eonnectioD  of  this  loftiest  ecstatio 
moment  witli  the  whole  <!f  coosciouBness,  that  one  may  aflemards,  b; 
QKHigbt,  reproduce  the  matter  of  such  intoidoos,  and  bring  them  down 
to  the  common  undentanding  b;  ratiooal  arguments  and  illuBtrations 
(the  ifftiinla  of  the  ^Xwasa).'  Bat  he  decUima  agunst  certain  false 
philosophers  who  appeared  in  these  ^es  (among  whom  he  would 
oonbtiess  include  Al>elard),  men  whose  sole  aim  was  to  invent  some- 
thing new,  and  get  themselTes  a  name ;  whose  wisdom  was  bom  and 
died  with  themselves.  To  show  the  Tanity  of  these  endeavors,  he 
points  to  snch  examples  of  convermon  among  the  disciples  of  this  sham 
wiedfHD  as  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  page.^  "  That  once  glori- 
ous wisdom  of  the  world  has  so  utteri;  become  foolishness,  that  we  see 
aveiy  da;  oountleas  numbers,  who  once  professed  it,  begin  to  deride 
and  abhor  it,  desiring  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Chnst,  and  him 
erncified.  Behold,  how  many  that  fbnnerlj  labored  in  the  shop  oi 
Aristotle,  fbllowing  a  sounder  conviotioa,  learn  finally  to  labor  in  the 
office  of -our  Saviour."* 

Tbe  "  MeditatiiRis"  of  Guigo^  (the  fifth  prior  of  the  Cartharians, 
OBO  oS  Bernard's  earlier  contemporaries)  are  especially  dislinguiahea 
fiv  an  ethical  element  of  myBtidsm.  "Tho  more  noble  and  mi^ty 
any  creature  is,"  says  he,  among  other  thin^,  "  the  more  willin^^y 
does  he  Butgect  himself  to  the  truth ;  nay,  his  nobleness  and  lus  imght 
depend  on  this  very  self-subjection  to  the  truth.  The  way  to  Goa  is 
euy,  hr  a  man  walks  in  it  by  unbordening  himself.  ^  woold  b« 
hard,  were  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  up  a  load.  Throw  off,  then, 
every  burden,  by  den^g  all  else,  and  thyself."* 

It  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  in  the  great  metropolis  of  sraentifio  and 
theological  education  at  Paris,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Victorine 
school  on  the  interior  life  was  greaUy  needed,  to  counteract  the 
imgodly  counes  pursued  by  the  tiieologtans  who  fell  in  with  the  ten- 
dency to  a  dead,  formal  knowledge ;  £>r  we  hear  those  who  were  most 
ualoosty  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  complunmg  that  tlie 
Eree  of  both  teachers  and  pupik  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  a 
■tody  profeerine  to  relate  wholly  to  divine  tiling.  Jacob  of  Vitry, 
who  had  himself  studied  at  Paris,  depicts  in  the  most  vivid  colors  the 
loose  morals  of  the  students,  by  whom  the  more  seriously  disposed 
were  hooted  at  with  contempt ;  Ui«  worldly  tastes,  jealouriee,  envyings, 
and  cujudity  of  the  teachers,  whose  knowledge  he  likens  to  Botmding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.^ 

'  D«  pneptratiDnB  uiimi  ait  cmiMinpIk-  *  L.  c  c  ii 

Hoatm,  c.  Ixxiii  M  IzxJt.  ■  In  tba  Biblioch.  Htr.  Logd.  (.  zkE 

*  Id  quod  per  cxMUum  mmu  vidit  mnl-  '  Fadia  est  iter  ad  Deam,  qooDiam  az- 

M  tMi««tatiai>«  vehacamtiqne  dlMtuaioaa  oaarando    Itor.     EiMt    anlem  gnrt,  d 

<apaUlewD«iiameonpnbeuiUle*iUeffldt  onsnundo  irttar.  In  untam  ei^  la  axo- 

ecnm  rstionam  atMatattone,  tsn  tlmUim-  nen,  nt  dimlaait  omnibiu,  te  ipmm  ab- 

finnm  adapuuknie  ad  oommonan  tnteltl-  neftea. 

geoliamdcdaclt, —  ormotherwordi:  Tluo-  ^  Jacob  of  Vitry  in  hii  ffistoiia  ocddaa> 

Kniam  nptim  percepttun  ad  commuMm  Calia,  c  Tii,  p.  S7T,  nqq. :  Tone  ■aWm  am- 

lUgentiam  psninlam  indinaBU.     D«  plioa  in  dero  qnun  in  alio  populo  diaitdaM 

aalemplatioiie,  e.  xlL  parnitioaa  exempla  amlm  hoapltei  tmdi- 

■  Ti —  ...  _..^  art  <ia«i  afflBMW  mrrniBirAant       !■ 


■F^sse. 
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In  the  laet  times  of  the'twelAb  eeatary,  Peter  Cantor,  a  iiianin& 
the  spirit  of  a  refonner,  and  a  practical,  scnptnral  tnm  of  nund,  luU 
a  pronunent  place  among  the  VictorineB.  He  had  bis  tnniamfl  frm 
the  office  vhich  he  filled  in  that  Jbundation.  AAerwardB,  &oin  the 
year  1194,  be  was  bishop  of  Toumay.  He  fbnght  with  great  eanmt- 
nesa  agunet  secularization  in  the  church ;  he  saw  Qa  imposolnfi^  ti 
effecting  a  renovation  of  church  life  without  an  improremest  in  mo- 
logical  studies.  For  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  jotmg  men 
that  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  coin|need 
bis  Summa^  a  work  treating  for  3ie  most  part  of  moral  and  eccleau- 
tjcal  matters.  The  same  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  so  vividly  described  ttie 
cormptjon  of  the  Parisian  theologians,  signalizes  him  as  a  E^t  Ait 
ahoDO  far  aud  wide ;  a  man,  who  aceomidished  so  much  tlie  greater 
things,  as  his  life  and  his  teaching  were  both  of  a  piece.*  He  declared 
himself  opposed  to  that  mode  of  treating  theology  which  chiefly  boned 
itself  with  vain  and  firuitlees  questions,  to  the  neglect  of  those  midtns 
wluch  tended  to  the  sanctd&catiim  and  benefit  of  the  chnrcfa.'  Ht 
spoke  agmst  thoee  who  labored  by  their  arbitrary  interpretations  tv 
bring  the  unchangeable,  etemally  valid  commands  f£  our  Li»d  iato 
harmony  with  their  fleeblT  laets;  explaining  awaj  whatevw  TO 
too  high  for  them,  as  barely  temporal  and  locfd,  as  a  eontOinm  uA 
not  a  praeceptum.*  "  How  is  it,"  he  asks,  *'  tiiat  we  who  b(dd  evsi^ 

uaaMeBdem  domo  ichokeerantfaperiai,    iiauniDveracnDdawniitcrebetrimeiihU 
proatibDla    ioferins,—  "'  '         !-■-—■        -"        ■-  •■      -  ■- ' 


ostolicnm  n  ,  . 
,.»  inwr  illiM  rivere  Toluiuent,  avui  et  that  muiy  racD  had  I?  their  own  BMlt  kM 
uiseri  eihTpo<:riUM,BDpentitiosiconfe*tim  tbeir  hcaren,  so  u  fliully  to  beol^adn 
«b  Impndlcu  m  moilibni  jndieabtuitiir.  duoontinus  Uwir  lectores,  "  Qak  cM^ 
BwpMling  the  teai^eni  of  theolo^,  be  onlbiu  et  maneriba*  initar  meratncaM  m 
MTi :  Dooaaea  et  nm  ftdeates  fftcu  atmt  (aaditorei)  Tel  emant  v^  condocoal,  iitw- 
relut  ae*  wnaas  et  c^mbalami  tiDiriena.  dam  eliun  pnribiu,  et  tctToribat  OMr 
Non  Bolnm  aoMm  siM  laridebuit,  et  icho-  ^nent  ab  iia,  mt  ita  dicatn,  TioUnllt  mSm- 
Umi  tliMtnn  blanditiis  atiTKhebani  gloriun  tiem.''  L.  c  c.  cczix. 
piDpcUm  qnaerentef,  de  frano  aaicm  ani'  '  Hia  Sonuna  theuloetae,  or  Terimm  ib- 
mamiB  non  caraates,  praebendai  aibi  mal-  bieriatani,  pabtuhed  t^  the  BcnedkliM 
tlpUealwnt  et  TendebwiRirdigiutatet.  We  Oallojiln,  ■tBei^n.x.s.  1639. 
mn  here  add  Aft  docriptioD  of  WiUiam  ■  Manun  bonotMe  pondm  et  gi  a  >ilM«« 
of  Pniii ;  "  Adeo  lepide,  adeo  reiaiiM  vex-  coufeTeiu  doctrinae  saw,  cocoit  enim  bc» 
ba  Dei  annnncuDt,  at  estJacta  in  labiii  re  etdocere,  Telntliioetin  Mdetu  «tlMi4 
eornm  peniiiu  videantar.  propter  qood,  li-  et  dritca  inpni  montem  poaiUk  H^  a«d- 
cot  et  ipai  frigidi  snnt  et  extiacli,  lic  fiigi-  denL  c.  viK.  Be  BntJIj  leftigned  bit  tnibop- 
dm  et  eitinctas  reHnqaani  et  atinua  noD  lie,  became  a  monk  among  the  CUteidu>i 
Tadant  ndbuc  p«jareH."  He  adduces  ifae  es-  and  died  bdbra  he  bad  doeed  hi*  nontiils- 
ample  of  a  friead  of  hi>,  vho,  to  sToid  be-  Caeaariiu  of  Heiiteibadi,whoiepoTti  lUii 
coming  colder  and  colder  under  the  Mr-  Mjiof  him:  Vltaetelemplomnlloaaed- 
mons  and  Iccntres  at  Parii,  and  having  B<avw«L  DiitiDet.  xU,  e.  xliiU,  £  SSI. 
eTerf  spark  of  bin  sptriiual  life  iinally  ex-  '  In  the  above-meniioiwd  Verinm  aiitiK- 
tinguUhed  (ne  tandem  spiritnaU  gelkidio  viattim,p.7:  Non  ergo chunaiidiuB In db- 
extingDeretur),  had  fled  from  the  «pot  and  pntatlonibns  theologne,  no«  dilpnlaftdia 
betaken  himBelfta  monkii  of  fervent  piel;,  de  fiivolU  wd,  nt  ait  Beneca,  de  joitilia,  li 
Vide  De  moribiu,  c.  vlii,  t  i,  (.  120.  He  U-  pfetate,  de  fhigalltate,  de  Dtraqne  podidtia 
-">r  the  Parisian  laachera,  who  ex-  meuiiitcilloetetGOrpaTiidiihidiqwtk  Da- 

iselves  only  to  inorewe  the  nnm-  ponanltti  igitnrhnjr-  '    '  —  ■'-' "" 

Ir  hearers,  and  not  to  promote  concimalioaea,  qoa 

tial  improvement:  "Mondepto-  *  Qui  mandata  ip 

m  gpiritaall  enrant,  aed  de  reple-  lam  wcculi  dicit  ei 
'-nitaiplWf    '■     ■ 


erted  tfaemselvea  only  to  incresee  the  nnm-    ponaoltti  igitiir  hnju  declail 

ber  of  their  hearers,  and  not  to  promote    concimalioaea,  qaaeilinncnlaa  inotilta. 

their  ipiritaal  improvement:  "Monde pro-        *  Qui  mandata  ipia  conflnnata in  wwi 


peraonali*  et  praaccpta  conWSa,  addtoi  M 
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tlimg  ID  Christ's  teaching  to  be  easy  and  clear,  bSTe,  b;  oar  explaiu- 
tioQS  and  Bllegories,  departed  fwther  from  the  life-^nng  8|nnt  and 
the  plain  letter  of  the  gospel,  than  the  Jews  did  from  tliat  letter  which 
kiQeth  ?"*  The  unpractical  direction  gjven  to  theological  culture  was 
attacked  also  by  archdeacon  Pet«r  of  Blois:  "Whai  doea  it  pro^ 
them,"  says  he,'  speaking  of  the  ^eoJogiane,  "  to  spend  their  days  in 
studies  that  can  find  their  application  neither  at  homo  nor  in  war,  nw 
in  the  court  nor  in  the  cloister,  nor  in  the  senate  nor  in  the  chnrch> 
nor  anywhere  else,  saTo  only  in  the  schools?"  He  declaims,  Uke  Hugo 
a  St  Victore,  and  John  of  Saliebnry,  whose  scholar  he  was,  against 
the  men  who  dove  into  purely  BpeculaldTe  matters  before  they  had 
learned  anything  else  f  agunst  those  who,  ic  their  eagemeaa  after  the 
latest  norelty,  left  bU  that  was  old  in  utter  negleot.  "  Of  what  use 
is  it,"  says  he,  *'  to  heap  up  oopies  of  lectures,  to  commit  to  memory 
tiie  SuminaB,  to  condenm  die  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to  reject 
QTerything  that  is  not  to  be  Ibond  in  the  teacher's  notes  V*  He  de- 
dumed  against  that  bold  specolation  on  lUrine  things  which  wonid 
own  no  limits,  and  agfunst  the  nnfhutftd  disputes  cf  the  schools.'  Tho 
essence  of  futh  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in  its  power  of  grasping  that 
wluch  is  not  attainable  by  reason.  Wliere  reason  discovers  its  impo- 
tence, there  l&e  mi^t  of  fiuth,  he  ^ongfat,  was  most  conspicuously 
laamfested.  It  was  the  interest  of  reason  to  repose  on  faith ;  for  the 
merit  of  faidi  redounded  not  to  its  own  benefit,  but  directly  to  that 
oi  reason.  For  fiulh  must  one  day  cease,  and  make  way  for  perfect 
knoiriedge.  But  reason  would  remfuu  forever  constantly  passing  co 
&om  one  stage  of  development  to  another,  and  would  one  day  discover 
how  she  owed  it  to  futh,  kept  in  this  present  life,  that  after  Buth  had 
ceased  she  had  risen  to  porfect  knowledge.'  Peter  of  Blms  found 
reason  to  complun  also  of  theologiuu,  who,  having  spent  almost  tiitat 
whole  lives  in  the  study  of  the  ancients,  of  philosophy,  or  of  the  aril 
law,  had  become  so  wholly  estranged  from  tiio  study  of  the  Bible  as  to 
have  lost  all  sense?  for  depth  in  nmplicity,  so  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  seemed  to  them  chimish  and  spirittess. 

tnbtnhen*,  inlerpretaiw  et  expooem  ad  n>-  *  Hodie  (nji  he,  ep.  140)  Tui&  wt  later 

lantatem  et  libitam  ninni.  Qni  ob  hoc  so-  maltoa  saatentUniDi  oonientio,  ftcUaqas 

him,  anod  mandata  Dd  nolant  implere  loot  aquae  SiloU,  quae  cum  ailentio  cor- 

opera,  lahorant  mmii  in  Bxpotitione  eorom.  rebant,  aquae  conlradicEionij,  apad  qoai 

'  L.cp.  Sll.  dememenint  Moeea  et  Aron  tense promb- 

*  Ep.  101.  lionia  iDtroitam. 

'  Qnidam  anteqnata  dudplinia  etemcn-  *  Atcingit  Sdca,  qiiod  non  praeiumit  i*- 

•  taribos  imboaalnr,  docencur  inqiiircre  de  tio,  et.  qaod  mirabuiiu  eat,  ex  rationti  de> 

puQcto,  de  linen,  de  laperfidB,  de  quancitate  (ecto  fortSaa  conTaleacit.  Apprahenditfldai 

■Dimae,  de  tua.  de  pninitale  nMnrae,  de  per  gratiam,  qnod  non  polmt  ratio  c«pen 

caan  et  libera  arbiliio,  de  materia  et  motu,  per  Beipaam,  ratio  inccnmbil,  at  fides  aiii> 

qoid  ail  tempQB.qaid  li>caa,de  csseolianni-  ptios  nefeatur,  nee  inridet  ratio  merita 

Tersalium  ct  aliis  qoamplnribiu,  quae  pie-  fidei,  sed  llbenter  at  hnmiliier  a 


fundanieatnm  et  etniDcn-  Qaod  enim  fidei  mereior,  non  aibt  Ipat 

liorcaexigDai  inleDoctaa.  mcretilr,  sed  pocina  ralionL     Sane  fidea 

*  Qaau  ulilitaa  cat,  achednlas  eroWere,  evncaabimr  et  ratio  permanebit. 

finaarc  vcrbolenns  anmina^  Gt  sophisma-         '  Peter  of  Bloia — '--  --  — "■ 

Mm  reniQtiai  inTcrsarc,  damnare  acripta  ep.  76:  la  fa' 

Tetcruro  et  reprobare  omnia,  qnae  non  id-  phornm  atad! 

rrnioDtar  in  auonun  achedolia  magiatro-  tnos  nsqne  in 
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Bidtop  Stephen  of  Tournay  (earlier,  preffldeot  of  the  abbey  of  St 
GeuoreBe  at  PariB)  wrote  to  one  of  the  immediate  succeBaors  or  popa 
Alexander  the  Thurd  a  remarkable  letter,'  in  which  he  bitterly  om- 
idained  of  the  thirst  for  novelty  among  the  theologians,  of  the  profau 
obertiefl  taken  in  treating  the  mysteries  of  faith,  of  the  contndicioiy 
opinioDB  held  by  theological  t«achers ;  and  called  npcm  the  pope  to 
introduoe  greater  uniformity  of  doctrine  into  the  univeinties,  "  The 
study  of  sacred  sdence  with  us,  he  writes,  has  fallen  into  confunon, 
tlie  students  approving  of  naught  hut  what  is  new,  and  the  teachers 
thinking  more  of  their  reputation  tiian  of  the  interests  of  truth,  wo- 
tinually  giving  oat  new  summaries  and  commentarieB  on  theology,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  and  deceiving  their  hearers  ,**  as  if  the  woib 
of  the  holy  fathen,  that  have  explained  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  tha 
same  spirit  widi  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  wrote  tsem,  did  wt 
suffice.  Agiunet  the  ecdesiastacal  laws  dispntes  are  publicly  held  od 
Qod'e  incomprehesmble  essence.  Loquacious  flesh  and  blood  contend 
irreverently  about  the  iocamation  of  Qie  Word ;  the  in(£visible  Trimtf 
is  divided  and  rent  to  [neoes  in  the  streets ;  so  that  already  there  in 
as  many  errors  as  there  are  teachers,  as  many  scandals  as  lectoie- 
halls,  as  many  blasphemies  as  streets."^  He  compluns,  in  ndent 
language,  of  the  Uceatdooaness  that  had  found  its  way  among  th« 
faculty  of  liberal  arts ;  Uiat  beardless  youth  Bet  themselves  m  kt 
teachers,  and,  with  contempt  of  all  ancient  rules,  and  of  all  the  boob 
standing  in  cherished  authority,  catch  Ihoee  that  hear  them  b  tite 
webs  of  their  sophistry.*  Accordingly,  he  entreats  ibe  pope  to  thnut 
in  here  the  hand  of  reform,  so  tliat  by  his  authority  uniformity  of  do^ 
trine  aad  discipline  nught  be  restored,  and  that  divme  teachir^  might 
not  be  rendered  contemptible  by  becoming  vulgar,  so  that  it  nught  not 
be  said  in  comers :  Here  is  Christ,  or  there  is  Christ ;  so  that  the  bolj 
might  not  be  ^ven  unto  the  dogs,  the  pearls  cast  before  swine,  for  then 
to  trample  under  their  feet.  The  popes,  however,  were  not  inclined  to 
be  humed  at  once,  by  such  remonstrances  of  individuala,  into  any 
arbitrary  interference.  The  sjarit  of  the  church,  of  which  they  wen 
the  orgiuiB,  demanded  a  certain  mamfoldneas  of  development. 

The  dialectic  theology,  after  having  fariomphantly  passed  thrmgh 

thcologiM  pigiium  dunoibiliter  lunmigtl.  lacuoktiotM  T«itM  veAon  cam  «t  Hifni 

The  lame  writer  had  ctUed  the  Bcrmo  in«TereaMr  Htigat.    iDdiridDa  triniM  M 

BTsneelicns  dunis,  inaipidai,  ia&ndlii.  tririig  tecMttr  et  diwerpitor,  Bt  tot  jw 

'  Ep.S4l,p.36e,iaUiecditiaB  ofClande  liat  emire*,  qnot  doctore«,  tot  uudili, 

Sn  MoUnet.    Parii,  16S2.    One  of  the  let-  qnot  anditoru,  lot  bUipbemiae,  qaot  ;!*■ 

Un  which  tre  not  jet  to  be  fonnd  in  fln  tOM. 

earlier  imperfect  edition  of  MMMm  and  in  *  Quod  ftcnlCates,  qtiu  Ubenltt  Hfp^ 

the  Bibl.  p«Cr.  Logd.  loot,  uniiu  libnvM  ptinlna  hi  tun* 

■  I^sa  BDDt  apnd  no«  in  conf^osa  of-  terviluteni  dtjiclutar,  at  conuCali  adok*- 

Cdnanun  wcranim  itndia  litcrarnm,  dnm  ceoiei  eamm  megiileri*  ioipadeBler  ■mt' 


naleeant,  delineaol,  dedpiaoL  gnanam  verbonun  et  lophamabbat  <■• 

'Diipatatur  pnUiee  contra  uenw  con-    tanqnam  arantanim  lendiciilia  iodadaA 
.tStaOomm  de  inoompreheniibiU  Debate,  de 
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fte  oonffieta  of  the  twelfth  centary,  iraa  luutded  over  to  Uie  Uiirteeirtlf, 
bjAlturaa  (Alain),  digmfied  by  his  age,  on  aceoont  of  the  variety  of  his 
i^tunmeiito,  and  tiie  (Uligeoce  of  hie  pen,  with  the  name  of  aniTeratd 
teacher,  Alanns  the  Great  (Almna  Macona),  and  samamed  Insnleo- 
ns,  after  the  place  <^  hia  birth,  LiQe  ah  Insnla.  Here  he  was  bom, 
before  1128 ;  he  tatiajit  at  Paris,  became  a  Giiitercian  monV,  and  died 
in  tiie  year  1202.>  What  chiefly  eharacterisea  tlus  Bchoolman  is,  his 
departure  from  the  method  of  the  Sententiariea,  by  entering  into  a 
purely  rational  ezpoeition  of  hia  8nbjecl>-matter.  In  an  Art  CathoUeae 
fidtiy  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  tiie  Third,  he  undertook  to  expound, 
m  five  books,  all  the  doctrines  of  fiiith  in  a  connected  chain  of  brief 
nropoeitionB,  one  of  which  should  be  clearly  dednoible  fnnn  the:otitet. 
It  was  dengned  to  furnish  arguments  for  the  futU,  which  an  acatA 
tnind  could  hardly  renst,  so  that  he  who  would  not  believe  the  pnypb* 
ets  and  die  goepel,  should  at  least  be  conrinced  by  demonstration  tji 
human  reason.  But  he  added,  that  these  argnmeota  would  by  no 
means  suffice  to  produce  fiuth  ;  for  a  ^th  that  proceeded  from  noQh- 
ine  but  reason  would  be  without  merit  (rMriiumy.  "  It  will  be  oar 
priTilege  and  glory  in  heaven,"  savs  he,  "  to  comprehend  with  perfect 
tcDowledge,  what  we  now  see  only  in  a  glass  darkly. ">  After  the  aam6 
method,  he  compiled  also  a  series  of  brief  proportions,  as  Regvlae 
iheologieae,  which  he  accompanied  with  illuatrations.* 

In  the  twelfth  century,  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Aristotefiaa 
dialectics  may  already  be  diacemed  ;  tiiougfa,  at  first,  only  nngle  logi- 
cal writings  of  tbat  great  philosopher  could  have  been  known.  But 
&r  more  important  became  this  inflaence,  and  far  greater  the  new 
spring  which  was  tliereby  ^ven  to  dialectics  and  speculation  m  the 
allowing  century,  when  men  became  better  acquunted  with  Aristotle, 
partly  &«m  trfmslatioDS  made  at  aeccoid-hand  fiom  the  Arabic,  partly 
mm  such  as  were  made  directly  &om  the  original  Greek,^  and  his  met 
aphysieal  and  ethical  works  came  to  be  studied  with  great  diligence. 
But  this  new  direction,  agun,  had  to  encounter  much  violent  oppOA* 
tion.  A  speculative  system,  which,  near  the  be^nning  of  tiie  thii^ 
teenth  centuiy,"  had  become  widely  popular  at  Paris,  and  which  was 
really  calculated  to  undermine  all  the  reU^ous  futh  of  the  times, 
coula  not  ful  to  appear  as  a  dangerous  symptom  to  those  who  had  to 
watch  over  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  and  the  real  source  of  sucli 
doctrines  being  unknown,  and  wrongly  attrU>uted  by  some  to  the  Arift- 
toteHan  philos^y,  it  was  natural  ^t  the  Utter  should  be  looked  upon 
witii  suspicion.  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  issued,  m  1228,  a  letter  to 
the  umversity  tA  Paris,  warning  its  teaohwB  *  agunst  the  {K«sumptn- 

•  MoM  ealebratad  ia  hi*  own  age  for  hli  nrltgaet  rorlginadM  tndnctioMUtiMt 
poem,  csUad  AnliclaBdlainu  ;  aim,  sudior  d'AiiiloU,  pir  H.  Joordain.  FuHs,  1819. 
•f  k  Samn*  di  ftrta  prasdiouidL  *  Tbs  doclrinM  of  Almuic  of  Ben>,  of 

■  Tha  dtod  mrk  pnUnbad  in  Pei,  Th«>  whkh  we  «ili«U  (peak  ia  anotiier  co&dm- 
Mami    ■■ecdotonun    sonHimas,   t  L  £    Hon. 

47a.  ■  Of  whom  be  Myi ;  Pi*e«mnptom  Im- 

■  Pnfalidwd  far Hinwelli, ii  tlie  Anae-  JumadidoctrinamnuanlemunplaxHtlM 
Aotonm  fiudcaW    RomBs,  17tiS.  Tcrboram  folia  «t  Don  fneuu  sndiUMdbos 

*  Sea  on  thi*  point,  BecherchM  critlqiui  mil  appontnt. 
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OOB  and  fi^  nse  of  philosophy  in  m&ttorB  of  fiuth.  He  c<»np)ainej^ 
probably  not  ^thont  reason,  of  the  forced  interpretations  whereby  it 
ma  attempted  to  bring  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture  into  hai^ 
mony  with  the  doctrines  of  such  philosophers  as  bad  never  known  the 
trae  (}od.i  He  told  these  teachers  ^at,  by  underb^ng  to  prove 
everything  on  philosophical  grounds,  they  made  faith  superfluous.* 
In  what  light  the  arrogance  of  the  new  dialectic  tendency  appeared 
to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times,  is  illostrated  by  the  fable  inte  which 
the  history  of  one  of  the  first  sealous  supporters  of  the  Aristotelian 
l^osopby,  and  of  its  application  to  theology,  ^mon  of  Toomay,'  waa 
converted.  Q^  indiviaua),  having  passed  from  the  study  of  pluloao- 
phy  to  that  of  theology,  and  for  several  jeue  given  lectures  on  the 
latter  subject,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  acquired 
Boch  extraorcUnaiy  celebrity,  thai  none  but  the  moat  capacious  edifices 
oonld  hold  the  crowds  of  us  hearers.  In  a  certiun  lecture,  bavins 
started  a  variety  of  doubts  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  deferred 
the  resolution  of  them  to  die  next  day.  The  whole  tribe  of  thedo^ 
cal  stndentB  flocked  with  eager  expectation  the  next  day,  to  his  lec- 
ture room,  when  he  explained  all  the  difficolties  in  so  s&tiafactory  a 
manner  that  the  whole  assembly  were  struck  with  one  sentameot  (^ 
admiration.  Several  of  them,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  now  went 
np  and  earnestly  besought  him,  that  he  would  dietete  the  lecture  over 
agun  for  them  to  copy,  that  all  tins  knowledge  mi^t  not  be  lost. 
Scouting  such  a  consequence,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  exclaimed ; 
<'  0  my  littie  Jesus,  little  Jesus,  how  much  have  I  helped  to  establish 
wid  glorify  thy  doctrine  1  VerUy,  had  I  a  nund  to  stand  fortii  as  its 
opponent,  I  might  bring  still  stronger  arguments  against  it."  But  do 
sooner  was  this  uttered  than  he  found  himself  unable  to  speak  another 
word ;  he  had  lost  both  voice  and  memory.  He  had  to  spend  two 
years  in  learning  over  again  the  alphabet ;  and  only  \rith  the  greatest 
difficulty  succeeded  in  recommitting  to  memory  so  as  feebly  to  stam- 
mer out  the  Lord's  prayer  aud  the  creed.* 

'  Ad  feiunn  doctriiue   pliilMoplMHnm  of  the  duui,  and  tlie  Mdd«itt  fae  mM  with 

ignonndnm  Denm  ucra  efoqnU  eitorlii  durine  hu  celebrated  kcademk«l   Ubon, 

expontioaibiu,  imo  dialonU  inSectnnL  ud  wiiicti  |)nt  mi  end  to  ihem,  du;  hara 

■  Diim  fidem  conaotur  ploi  debiCo  rm-  given  oecwioa  to  tbe  whole  oT  thii  nagw 

tione  adetnicre  iwtarmli,  noone  illun  red-  uu'  legend.    If  some  of  hi*  mitinge  wen 

dnnt  qnodutunodo  inntileni  et  inanem  1  pabliibed,  we  miebt  be  able  to  form  a  car- 

*  A  writer  belon^ng  to  the  lecond  balf  rect  jndgmeDt  of  the  whole  niUier.    Tba 


OD  the  ecdeaiutical  authon  of  hie  own  »till  extant,  according  to  the  report  of  ths 

lime.  e.  U  (pnbliibed  bj  Fabridot,  in  hit  Hlitor;  of  French  literature  compOMd  ^ 

Bibliotheca   eccleaiaitica),  giTei  the  lim-  the  Benedictines  of  8.  Manr. 
pleet  aocoont  of  bijii,  lefon  to  hii  writingt,        *  &o  states  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  nar 

a  liber  HDteDtiBramniBnim,  moreover,  the  IS03  jad.  Load.  1S8B,  {.  173)  andbeaddi 

exposition  of  the  qa««itioDea,  qua*  in  scho-  Hoc  leimr  miracnlam  maltoram  mIm)!*- 

Ul  anil  diipntatM  terminaTit,  an  explick-  rium  auppreiBit  amgantiaia  et  jactantlam 

tion  of  the  Alhanaiian  creed,  —  and  could  refraenarit.    Ha  appeal!  to  u«  nnl  itc- 

Mtf  nothuw  wotwoC  him  than  thii:  Dum  ooiutof  an  eje-witneH,  who  had  atBdiad 

BimlietinlKwetlnaluiKiipiienib  Afi»-  in  Paria,  and  aft«rwaid«  becMoebiibop  of 

1   Mqnitnr,  k   noumUii   modenii  DnriianL    That whicfaaHitradietiandtfaat 
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Tet  the  philoeoph/  of  AriBtotle,  after  Qie  way  had  been  so  well  pre- 
pared for  its  influence  by  the  progress  of  erenta  in  the  twelfth  century, 
uid  too  BtrODg  a  hold  on  the  sciendGo  aaaia  to  be  rent  away  so  eadlV. 
And  when  only  the  outward  results  were  looked  at,  when  it  was  ob- 
Berred  that  men  of  unireisally  acknowledged  piety,  eminent  (or  their 
Kai  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  &utii  and  of  the  ohoroh,  drew  from 
this  philosophy  their  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  truths  of  fiuth,  it 
could  not  be  believed  that  from  sach  a  quarter  any  daneeT  was  to  be 
feared.  So  this  philosophy  came  at  length  to  be  pabronized  and  pro- 
tected even  by  the  popes. 

What  gave  Aristotle  this  great  power  of  attraoUng  the  minds  of 
mtti,  was  the  combination,  bo  peculiar  to  him,  of  dialectical  acotenesa 
with  sound  experimental  observation,  the  comprehensive  range  of  his 
inquiries,  the  fruitfiilness  of  his  logical  formulas,  which  the  great 
teachers  of  tJiis  century  knew  how  to  turn  to  such  good  purpose. 

In  earlier  centuries,  we  noticed,  indeed,  a  great  difference  between 
the  infiuencea  of  the  Platimio  and  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We 
observed  that,  by  tlie  latter,  was  ctJled  forth  a  on«-aded  direction  of 
the  understanding,  which  stood  chiefly  in  a  negative  relaldoD  to  the 
ittgaiM  of  the  church ;  wMIe  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  had  more 
to  stir  the  feelings,  and  to  excite  religions  intuition,  might  be  reconciled 
with  the  church  doctrines  and  used  for  tJiw  support.  But  tlie  posi- 
tire  element  of  the  Christian  and  churchly  s^t  in  the  thirteenth  ceo- 
tnry  was  too  powerful,  tiie  mystical  element  was  too  much  fused  and 
Mended  with  the  dialectic,  in  all  the  great  minds  of  the  age,  to  ren- 
der it  poenble,  on  tbe  whole,  for  a  negative  tendency,  in  reference  to 
tiie  church,  to  be  called  faiHi  by  the  AriBtoteiian  philosophy.    And 

irlulc  it  teatiliaB  igainit  the  literal  Ruth  of  connectioa  with  ■  controTenr  vhich  he 

the  iiOTj,  ;ct  snpports  Che  fact  lying  at  the  had  with  bis  bubop  and  the  other  amonl- 

fonndBium  of  iL    He  tnuufen  to  faim  that  call,  —  and  which,  too,  latj  have  contrib- 

usenion  reapectiiig  the  d>ree  deceiren  of  otid  to  bring  him  into  bad  repnte, — to 

the  world,  which  was  ascribed  hv  othen  to  the  archbiihop  of  Rheims :  lode  e»t  quod 

tihe  empemr  Frederic  the  Secono.  He  itjt  nmgiilro  Bimoiii  Tiro  inter  icMant  oiiAe- 

that  thu  Simon,  at  the  close  of  one  of  hi«  dnu   egiegio   Don   neceug   eat  TerboMi 

lenorea,  nttered  a  blaspbemj  of  thii  sort,  emeadioare  preixs  aqt  laudam  veoalioitt 

and,  as  soon  as  he  had  expressed  it,  was  at-  coram  vobis  praeconia  erogaro.  Gratiosimi 

ncked  bj  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and  three  days  et  commendabilem  hdunt  enitt  func  owto- 

afterwards  fell  into  the  condition  dewribed  riioj  morun,  bine  pecilia  liteniniia.    Ep. 

by  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  vhich  condition  T9.    Bibl.  pair.  LnfpL  t.  xxt,  f.  IT.    But 

he  remained  till  he  died.    He  mentioos  the  testimony  of  this  person  ii  here  cer- 

also,  as  a  cbaracleristic  trait,  that  Simon,  tainly  of  pecoliac  wei{^t,  since  he  was  oh 

whom  be  lepreienti  as  a  man  oT  nncbaste  of  the  zealous  adrocates  for  the  chnrdi 

mannen,  —  Matthew  of  Paris  states  also  party,  and  of  the  opponents  to  liceationt- 

that  he  bad  two  sons,  —  could  at  last  only  ness  of  doctrine,  —  being  inclined,  indeed, 

pronoitnee  the  names  of  his  concubines,  to  confine  specnlatioD  williia  loo  narrow 

but  not  the  title  of  the  work  oF  Boethiiu  limits,  as  is  plain  tiDm  the  letter  quoted 

on  (he  Trinity,  which  be  before  knew  al-  on  a  fonoer  page,  116.    The   aathor  of 

mon  cniirelj  by  heart ;  see  Apes,  lib.  ii,  c  the  article  on  Simon  of  Tonmay,  in  tha 

xlriii.     Bnt   really,   if  this    Simon — as  Hist.  lit.  da  la  France,  t,  xvi,  who  pvea  ■ 

wonld  seem  probable  from  the  chronology,  listof  his  works preserredintheFaruianli- 

—  was    the  same   person   with    the  one  braries,foand  nothing  in  them  which  eonU 

wbom  Stephen  oF  Toamaj  recommended  aerre  either  to  establish  or  to  explain  the 

to  the  archbishop  oF  Rheims,  be  is  repre-  cbaivee  Ibat  had  been  biODglit  agaiiiit  iia, 

Knted  on  this  occasion  In  a  very  faTorable  See  1.  c.  p.  394. 
li^it.    Thif  Stephen  rwommended  him  in 
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along  with  the  Aiistoteliui  element  was  c<7mbhied  also,  in  the  oana  of 
tiiew  t«aofaen,  a  not  leas  powerfully  working  Platonic  caie,  which  had 
been  conveyed  into  them  by  Augnstin,  by  the  Fseudo-Dionyiian 
mitjngi,  and  by  Arabic  and  Latb  translalioaa  of  the  Flatonista  ;  ai, 
in  fact,  ^e  Anstoteliaa  philosophy,  eren  among  the  Arabians,  whoee 
{Mosophical  culture  spread  to  the  Christian  nations,  wu  penetrated 
with  etementa  of  New  Platonism.*  By  distinguishing  the  difierent 
ponlions  of  nature  and  of  grace,  of  the  natural  and  of  Uie  supet- 
natoral,  they  might  undertake  to  biing  the  doctnnos  of  AiistoUe  mto 
harmony  with  those  of  revelation ;  and  we  ahall  see  how  this  cbstimh 
lion  waa  connected  witii  their  whde  mode  of  contemplation. 

Ths  cbaracteiiatic  feature  in  the  method  of  these  men  oonnated  in 
tlus ;  to  start  a  nultitude  of  isolated  questions  on  all  the  Bubjects  of 
which  they  treated,  to  state  the  arguments  on  both  ^des,  and  then 
Bum  up  with  a  brief  decision  (^condutio  or- reiolutio'),  in  wluch  regard 
waa  had  to  the  arguments  on  both  sidea.  This  method  serred  greatly 
to  promote  the  habit  of  contemplating  a  subject  on  iia  eereral  tddea,  aa 
weU  as  to  ezercisa  acuteness.  Much  that  was  bronght  finrward  is 
later  times,  on  deistical  grounds,  against  the  doetriiies  of  revelation, 
is  to  be  found  already  in  the  writinp  of'  these  Bchoolmen,  ammg  the 
negatire  grounds,  to  which  they  had  regard ;  and  it  is  e^dent  hov 
carefully  they  had  ezamiaed  every  objection  that  could  be  rwsed 
agunat  their  own  theological  poution.  But  this  method  of  qaestioiung 
ud  defining,  was  unfavorable  to  a  coherent  orgamc  comprehenuon  and 
derelopment.  It  afforded  abundant  noorishment  for  a  species  of  s>^M- 
fry,  though  it  might  be  nnconscioua  aophistry,  which  waa  skilful  in 
finding  many  reasons  for  that  which  was  untrue  or  but  half  true.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  above-mentioned  theoloraans,  while  tiiey  kept  themsdves 
within  tJiose  limits  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
must  undertake  to  prove  everything  they  found  contained  there,  thou{^ 
ttua  waa  by  no  means  a  purposed  accommodation ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
tiie  view  of  Christianity  presented  by  the  church  tradition,  had,  after 
an  unconscious  and  involunti^  manner,  blended  itself  with  their  whole 
liffi  and  mode  of  thinking.  There  were  two  authorities  by  which  the 
nunds  of  men  were  governed :  in  the  province  of  natural  rea8<m,  &e 
authority  of  Aristotle,  called  preeminently  the  philosopher ;  in  the 
Christian  province,  t^e  authority  of  the  church  tradition.  From  Vba 
contrariety  between  these  two  autboritdes,  and  the  tesnlts  to  which 
theologians,  whoee  thinking  was  directed  by  the  Bi»rit  of  Christiamt^, 
BO  &r  aa  it  could  move  with  freedom  at  all,  were  led,  tiiere  aroee 
among  them  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  which,  by  Bome  artifice 
or  other,  they  must  needs  reconcile  or  Cover  over. 

The  most  important  representatives  mi  schools  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, proceeded  from  the  two  orders  of  the  mendicant  fiiars :  from  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  tiie  Engliahman  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  the 
Italian  Bonaventura:    The  history  of  the  Franciscan  order  led  us  often 
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to  meak  of  the  last-named  indiTklual,  -who  entered  the  order  in  1288, 
at  toe  age  of  niteen,  took  up  its  defence  with  enthnnasm,  and  finally 
vas  placed  at  its  head  aa  general.  Bonarentnra's  ori^nal  name,  like 
that  of  his  father,  was  John  of  ¥^danza.  He  was  bom  at  Bagnare*, 
not  far  &om  Yiterbo  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1221,  and  lived  to  assist 
ftt  &e  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  during  the  aesnon  of  nhieh 
he  died.  In  him,  we  find  once  more  united  the  mystical  and  the  dia- 
lectic theology.  He  distingmehed  lumself  as  a  ttntet  of  mystical  and 
practical  works  on  Christianity,  and  of  a  eommentaiy  on  the  Senteneei. 
In  the  order  of  the  Domimcans  appeared  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Albert  the  Qreat  was  descended  from  an  ancient  princely 
&Duly,  and  was  bom  at  Laningen,  nor  &r  &om  IMllingen,  in  tiie  year 
1193,  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1223,  and  studied  at  "P&ni, 
Padua,  and  Bologna ;  he  taught  in  Hilde&heim,  Freiburg,  Regensbnrg, 
Strasbnrg,  Paris,  and  Cologne.  The  last-mentioned  city  was  more 
particularly  the  seat  of  his  actirity  as  a  teacher.  In  1280,  he  was 
oompelled,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Begensburg.  But  after  he  had  sustuned  the  duties  of  this  office  two 
years,  unions  to  be  released  &om  the  perplexing  crowd  of  foreign 
a&in  which  devolved  on  German  bishops,  and  to  return  to  his  former 
quiet  life,  consecrated  to  reli^on  and  science,  he  obtuned  a  dismission 
ftraa  pc^  Urban  the  Fourth,  and  then  devoted  himself  wholly,  till  tiie 
dose  of  his  life  at  Cologne,  to  hia  labors  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  thou^ 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  transact  business  connected  with  the  e|as- 
oopal  office  witiiin  the  diocese  o(  Cologne.  He  is  sud  to  have  been 
prewnt  at  tiie  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ;  and  he  died  on  the  ' 
15th  of  November  in  the  year  1280.'  His  great  mind  grasped  the 
irhole  compass  of  human  niowledge,  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  He 
abounded  in  profound,  suggestive  ideas,  with  which  he  fructified  the 
minds  of  lus  contemporaries,  and  in  Ear-reaclung  anticipations  of  truth. 
On  the  theological  development  of  this  century  and  the  succeeding 
ones,  a  still  more  powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  his  great  disciple, 
Xhomas  Aquinas. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1225  or  1227,"  at  the  castle  of  Kocca  Sicca, 
belonging  to  his  &mily,  not  &r  from  tiie  tnty  of  Aqiuno,  on  the  dividing 
line  ^tween  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  Keapohtan  territory. 
He  was  descended  from  a  very  noble  &mily.  At  the  age  c^  five,  he 
was  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  to  be  educated,  where  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  Afterwards  he  repaired,  for 
the  prosecution  of  lus  studies,  to  the  univerwty  at  Naples.  At  this 
time,  the  preachers  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  exerciang  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  successfully  endeavoring  to 
win  over  the  distinguished  young  men  to  tiieir  order ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Thomas  also  was  attracted  by  the  chum  of  this  novel 
appearance  ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  entered,  in 

■  See  Edurd,  t.  i,  f.  163.  whether  be  wu  rort^-eight  or  Bltj  jttn 

*  Tbs  jeer  of  hii  binh  ii  diipnled,  ba-    old  M  tin  line  of  hii  dMtli. 
casM   it   c«imot   be   ezactlj  dstamined 

Tou  rr.  86 
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1248,  when  a  yoong  nua,  the  Donmuflan  ordar.  Sa  {now  moAtr, 
Tbeodws,  was  at  fint  not  displeased  with  this  Tcactotion  of  her  sod  ; 
she  only  wished  to  see  him.  But  the  monks,  who  were  Uttle  accns- 
tomed  to  pay  respect  to  tlie  ties  and  fedinga  of  natore,  ielt  tfaeitnelTca 
bound  to  prevent  such  an  interriew,  feuing  lest  the  pnmiaing  yoong 
man  might  be  taken  away  from  ttiem  by  totee.  Bat  tbnr  puns  to  keep 
the  son  fitOQ  the  a^t  of  his  mother,  had  &n  effect  directly  eratniy  to 
that  which  they  int^ed.  The  entaged  mother  oompltuned  to  her  aaaa, 
who  were  serving  in  the  army  <^  the  emperor  Froderio  the  Seoood, 
and  adjtired  them,  as  they  valoed  her  motheily  blessmg,  to  obtuo  her 
child  for  her  (Hioe  more.  Thoy  went  and  actually  snoceeded  in  getting 
the  young  Thomas  from  the  (xder,  and  makiag  themselves  master  of  Im 
person.  But  no  fbroe  oould  compel  him  to  Uy  aade  the  diess  of  his 
order.  Two  years'  impriscmmetit  in  a  castle  could  not  break  Ihs  will 
He  spent  these  days  cf  solitude  m  studying  throng  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  Fetor  Lombard.  His  mother,  being  at  length  oonvinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  conqner  his  will,  asusted,  herself,  in  letting  him  dom 
with  a  cord  frwin  a  window,  so  that  be  oould  escape.  Here  several  ctaa- 
poakms  of  his  order  stood  waiting  to  reoMve  hnn,  and  he  was  weloomed 
back,  with  great  joy,  by  the  Domiiucans  in  Maples.  Soon  ^r  this  he 
was  sent  to  Cologne,  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  gmdanoe  of  the  great 
German  teacher,  Albert.  His  taciturn  dispositaoD  procured  for  him  here 
ttie  surname  hoi  mtdws,  and  nobody  dreamed  of  what  was  within  him. 
On  a  certain  ocoaaon,  however,  when  he  djatingniahed  lumself  beyond 
tike  expectations  <rf'  all,  in  an  academical  disputation,  Albert  the  Great 
exclaimed :  *'  We  call  bim  the  mute  ox,  but  he  will  torn  out  a  tetchw 
whose  TtMCO  will  be  heard  throng  tiie  wbde  winid."     At  some  later 

Kriod  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  ofatunad  his  aoadenucal  degree, 
the  year  1263,  he  was  made  doctor  (^  theology ;  utd  in  iho  tmnty 
yearv  till  his  death,  he  compoeed  hia  great  and  numerous  wo^  on 
Bubjecta  philo80|diioal  and  theolo^al,  ammg  which  latter  may  be  tarn- 
tioned  his  Sunrnia  tJieoloffiae,  lua  Comnwntaiy  on  the  Sentooces,  his 
Apologelical  work  agunst  tlie  heathens,  taxi  several  of  his  opuieuJa. 
This  department  of  his  labors  deserves  the  more  to  be  admired,  beoanse 
it  waa  not  the  tmly  <me.  He  wae  am  active  teacher  <£  youth ;  and  his 
lectures  were  so  attractive  that  it  was  hardly  poa^ble  to  find  a  haQ 
large  enough  to  hold  the  multitude  of  his  anditota.  He  preached,  also ; 
and  be  taught,  not  only  in  Paris,  bat  sometimes  alao  at  the  miiversity 
of  Naples ;  and  was  dierefbre  occasicaially  interrupted  in  hia  other  labors 
by  hia  journeys  to  and  from  Italy.'  He  ia  swd  to  have  em|doyed  three  or 
four  amanuenses,  to  all  whom  he  dictated  at  once  on  (Merest  sul^ects. 
His  writing  show  that  hia  thoughts  on  divine  tlnnga  flowed  from  a  fall 
heart ;  he  was  conacioua  of  the  necessary  connection  subsstiag  between 
thought  and  feeUng.   Every  day  he  was  accnstomed  to  have  aomething 

'  The  intkH  of  tbe  Uft  of  Tbomu  pon,  forte  la  Tigioti  uiiij,  qui  inter  migit- 

Aqoinu  (William  of  Thoco),  uj\  at  ths  terinm  ejiu  et  obitum  in  vita  fluiennit,  u> 

Tto  of  March,  cJT  :  Unatn  ndetar  Dena  in  earnio  rariiioa  el  in  Ilaliam  redeondo,  M 

iiolo  doctors,   dnm  vivem,   manifeitiim  potnarit  Hbro*  per  noa  nsiplorH  in  loip- 

MtasdiMs  minculnm,  at  tarn  nodico  tcm-  lii  redigora 
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read  to  lum  team  a  vok  of  etSfioation  (Rnfin's  CbSitftme*  pairwtii) ; 
and  trhen  he  wu  uked  -nhj  he  took  this  timd  from  his  specolatin 
stadies,  he  replied  that  he  thong^t  ite  excitement  of  devotioa  prepued 
him  for  soiuing  npwtrda  to  specnlataon.  When  the  feelings  are  enkin- 
dled by  derotiim,  the  thoo^tB  would  more  easily  ascend  to  the  highest 
matten.'  He  never  begao  to  atady,  to  dispute,  to  ffm  lectoies,  to 
mite,  orto  dictate,  without  first  betakmg  himself  to  prayer  for  divine  it- 
lamination.  Whenever  doubts  oonfronted  him  in  h^  inveetigatiwa,  be 
left  off  meditating,  in  order  to  seek  divine  gnidance  in  prayer.*  In 
secnlar  a^rs,  too,  his  clear,  djacnminatiiig  understanding  is  said  to 
have  shown  aptitude  and  ability ;  asd  hence  Louis  Uie  Ninth  of  FraDM 
WBB  in  the  hatnt  of  conaultiag  him  even  on  the  a^rs  of  government. 
Once,  when  bnsily  engaged  on  his  Samma  theohgtM,  he  was  obliged, 
agunst  his  will,  to  appear  at  the  table  of  this  monarcb.  Bat  he  tocdc 
Im  seat  there  folly  absorbed  in  his  own  thoo^ts.  Suddenly  stsikins 
bis  fist  on  the  table,  he  ezclumed :  "  There !  the  Maaidieaos  are  down.'' 
Wrapped  up  in  his  speculationB,  he  thought  he  had  just  discovered  • 
cooclitBive  u-goment  against  Manieheaniem,  and  bad  kist  tl\  recollection 
of  the  place  where  he  was.  His  prior,  Bitting  next  to  him,  seiied  hi> 
Kcm,  and  reminded  hmt  that  he  was  at  Ae  kin^s  table.  Then  Thomaa 
oame  to  his  senses,  and  excused  himself  to  tiie  monarch.  But  the  {uous 
king  enjoyed  it,  and  was  much  edified  to  find  that  tiie  honor  of  suob 
•a  inritatum  and  of  such  conpany  oould  not  divert  one  whose  thoughts 
were  wholly  absorbed  in  higher  tnings,  from  bis  meditationB  on  divine 
nutters.  He  conridered  it  important,  that  not.one  of  these  Noughts 
sbotild  be  lost,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  scribe,  to  whom  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  dictate  tiie  whde.  This  great  theolo^an  died  on  Ins  jour- 
ney to  die  general  council  of  Lyons,  whitiier  he  was  summoned  by  the 
JK^,  in  12T4. 

Besides  these  theologians  of  the  mendicant  orders,  we  diouldmentim 
one  distangoiahed  man,  who  was  preeminent  alike  in  praolioal  and 
theoretical  matters,— in  the  practical  government  of  the  church,  as  a 
bishop,  preacher,  and  pastor  ;  and  in  science,  as  an  apcJog^t,  dogma- 
tician,  and  moral  theolog^.  Thu  was  William  <^  Auvergne^  (bom  at 
Anrillac),  who  was  chosen  bidiop  of  Paris  in  1228,  and  lUed  in  the 
year  1248.« 

One  of  tiie  extraordinary  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  stood 

^  WiUkn  of  Tboco  dlea  ■»  ft  reuon  *  Huipotogtticatwark,2>e>fec(U7A«^ 

(iii,  S9):  Qnift  fteqaenter  conlinglt,  qnod  also  aiined  sgRinit  MohsmmedaDism ;  hii 

dnia  inEelleetaa  nperina  nibdlift  gpecal*-  ethical  vritinga,  Dt  mrtutSmi,  morOia,  vilat 

tnr,  allecCui  inferiai  ■  derotione  Teminitnr.  ttptccalit,  de  tmtatHinilm  tl  rmUaitia, — 

■  William  of  Thofo  Sndy  remuki  on  hiiwrilingionpanicnlvpoiDUordoctniH^ 

thia  aobjecl :  Cnde  videbaur  in  eju  aniina  bia  more  comprehemive  worii,  Dt  uniMna 

inleltecliu  et  aSeftna  licatiDricem  Kcom-  hit  met,  De  rlutariea  ditnna  (on  tha  ulof 

prebendnnl,  nt  affectua  orando  mererelur  comet  jiTtjw).     Hia  worka  were  j)Db- 

•d  difina  ingredi,  et  intellecliu  hiyoi  me-  liahed,  In  two  folio  volomes,  U  Pana,  ia 

tjio  intneri,  quae  alliiis  inulligeret,  quo  1674.    His  patticniar  doctrinal  and  ethietl 

tSedio  anleniiB*  in  id,  qnod  luce  caperet,  writinga  are  ao  wronf^t  out  m  to  fbnn,  to- 

■mora  flagraret,  Rether,  one  wbole. 

'  Hence  kaawii  alto  under  the  aune  of 
Omklmu  AlTenoa. 
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forth  to  reaist  the  ruling  authorides  of  tbnr  times,  mu  Uta  Eii^irit< 
tnEiD  Roger  BacoD,  a  mail  of  a  &ee  spirit  beTODd  all  others,  full  of 
great  ideas  of  reform ;  ideas  that  conttuned  the  germs  cti  new  crea- 
tiORB,  reaching  farther  in  their  consequencea  and  results  than  he  him- 
self, firmly  root«d  as,  with  all  his  aspirations,  he  still  waa  in  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  either  understood  or  intended.  He  was  bom  near 
DcheBter  in  Somersetshire,  in  1214.  He  was  educated  nnderths 
influence  of  that  free-hearted  man,  bo  full  of  the  spirit  of  refbtm, 
Robert  (}ro8ehead(GroaUiead),  mentioned  already  on  a  former  page;' 
who,  as  bishop  of  I^coln,  and  under  the  name  of  Jtoiertut  Ianoi>lmm- 
lit,  held  an  import^it  rank  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  this 
period  ;*  and  whom  Bacon  himself  was  accustomed  to  name  with  pe- 
culiar reverence,  as  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  that  age.'  He  entered, 
by  the  advice  of  his  patron, —  who  at  fiist  expected  much  good  from 
the  orders  of  mendicant  &^rs, —  into  the  Franciscan  order ;  but  the 
free  direction  which  lus  mind  took  exposed  him  to  many  peraeoutiona 
in  the  same.  For  many  years  he  languished  in  the  confinement  of  a 
cell,  nntil,  W  tiie  mterpotdtioa  of  powerful  patrons,  he  obtuned  his 
freedom.     He  died  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1294. 

In  the  work  containing  hia  ideas  (m  the  reform  of  aolence,  the  Ojmi 
tnt^ui,*  which  he  composed  by  invitation  of  pope  Clement  the  Fourth, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  it)'  he  denounced  dependence  on  authority  and 
custom  as  a  source  of  the  great  majority  of  errors,  and  advocated  free 
inquiry  after  truth.  Ho  said  that  the  church  fatfaera  themselves  hud 
no  clami  to  infallibility!  They  had  corrected  themselves,  bad  disputed 
with  one  another ;  as,  for  example,  Augustin  with  Jerome.  Men 
should  not  feel  bound  by  their  authority,  therefore,  where  they  have 
ored }  but  imitato  them  m  eeekmg  a  contipually  progresaive  improvfr- 
ment.  **  Had  they  lived  to  our  times,  they  would  have  altered  for 
the  better  many  more  things  than  they  had  done."*  He  cites  the  dis- 
pute between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  to  show  that  holy  men  had 
mutually  corrected  each  other,  and  firmly  withstood  each  other.^  He 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  church  theocracy  from  the  prevailing  view  of 
tus  times,  altering  it  only  in  the  essential  point,  that  he  was  for  hariog 
the  sacred  Scriptures  the  guiding  and  detenuimng  principle  for  every- 

■  P«gc   IBS.  ntn,  qnM  omnibiu  anUffartur,  ri  laneti  et 

'  It  is  (o  b«  lamenCM  thU  m  know  ao  sapientes  aliqiUiqiue  hamaDam  imperiec- 

Utlle  of  him  in  this  napecc,  aa  nolhing  baa  tioDsm  imimnaDt,  protalcranl,  in  qiubo* 

bMn  pqblishod  from  hiii  greacerworicB.  len  affimaUB  aeu  osgHit  non  oportetqnod 

*  Solum  dominoi  Robertna,  diclns  Orog-  dob  ImitemaB  ex  tronM.  Sctmni  qnidem, 
■am  C^iut,  Qorit  adeutiaa.  Opni  majoi,  quod  non  aolam  deilenint  notua  coDtilinm 
f.46.  ec  licentian  boc  factendi,  aed  conafHcimnr, 

*  £d.  Jebb.  Londini,  1733.  qnod  ipsi  mulCa  poaneraat  ma^a  andori- 

*  Which,  bowever,  u  peihqia  not  y«t  tate,  quae  postca  majori  hnmiliute  retrac- 
compleielf  pabluhed.  taTernnt  et  ideo  latnit  in  iis  magna  inp«c^ 

•P.IO-IT:  Neigiturooirimnacauaaor-  fectio  prioribiu  teoiporibiia.    Quod  ai  »!»• 

tDria  noacriet  fiat  magnom  aapienciae  im-  latent  naqae  nanc,  mnlM  plora  coirexit- 

pedimentum  ex  eo,  qood  viaa  aanclorom  et  aent  et  mnCaaBent 

aqiiencam   non  inielligimaB,  ut  expedit,  '  Sandi  etiam  ipai  m 

poaaiunns  ancloritate  sanctoruia  et  tapien-  rnnt  poiltiODn  et  ''■'•'• 

tarn  amiqaomrD  conaiderare  pia  menu  at  lisubant. 
mimo  rererenti  propter  TCritMii  dignila- 
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Aing,  wheAer  relatmg  to  knowledge  or  to  life.  AQ  dw  insdom  nqm-  ' 
rate  for  the  determmation  <^  all  tiie  relations  of  life,  boA  all  scienM 
were,  in  their  principle  and  sonroe,  to  be  found  in  the  H0I7  Bciip- 
torefl.'  There  vaa  bnt  one  perfect  wisdom  given  hj  the  one  onlj  God 
fer  the  entire  human  family,  whidi  was  wholly  oonbuned  in  the  aaored 
Seriptaree ;  but  it  was  to  be  deduced  and  ev<dved  from  them  by  j^ 
heopfaj  and  Ae  canonical  law.*  A  reformation  acowding  to  Una 
metDod,  in  all  atndies,  shonld  be  introdaoed.  The  entire  chnrah  would 
then  be  goremed  agaiu  as  it  was  in  the  dmea  of  the  saints ;  in  all  die 
a&iiu  cf  Ae  church,  among  princes  and  laymen,  a  nniretval  peace 
would  then  prevaii.  As  the  church  among  the  Jewe  waa  governed  by 
flte  law  t£  God,  bo  must  it  be  uain  among  &6  Chn^aos.^  In  pnnci- 
I^,  at  least,  everything  must  be  governed  by  that  law.  All  evils, 
ttrongh  the  varions  ranks  of  society,  he  traoed  to  ignoiaooe  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  source  of  &ith  ai^  the  rule'  of  U{s.  So  lealous  was 
be  in  &vor  ef  the  general  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  would  have 
d  the  laity  read,  tmd  so  be  able  to  maka  use  of  them.  Kor  should 
Hmj  nst  eatiified  with  the  Vulgate,  which  he  saw  needed  oorrectioB ; 
bat  tttey  should  study  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  ori^aal 
teits.  By  maaas  ot  s  ntiiversd  grammar,  discovered  by  lumaelF,  he 
cttg^d  to  ^ve  any  man,  in  three  days,  snch  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, Orsek,  and  l^Ha  ttmgnes  as  would  enable  him  to  usderataod 
the  Sdmtnres  in  each  of  these  langoagee. 

ConsideriDg  it,  as  he  did,  a  matter  of  so  mudi  importance  that  every- 
ttuag  should  be  nGBmd  to  the  study  t^  the  Bible,  he  oould  not  but 
knmi  tjiat  thia  was  so  nnich  negleated  by  the  theolo^ws,  and,  aom- 
pned  wiA  the  stndy  <^  the  new  dialectie  theokigy,  thrown  wholly  into 
tha  backgognnd  ;  that  any  man  who,  at  Paris  or  Bologna,  would  ^ve 
leotama  on  the  £U>le,  must,  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  give  way  to 
hm  who  would  read  on  the  Sentences.*  Theology,  he  said,  in  these 
MJiMls,  took  just  the  oppoeit«  ccuiee  of  the  otiier  faculties ;  for,  in 
die  other  facilities,  the  text  always  went  for  more  than  the  commen- 
tary ;.  and  he  who  ri^tly  nnderatood  the  text  was  conudered  as 
having  a  correct  understanding  oi  the  whole;  and  yet  the  text, in 
theology,  wM  one  infinitely  higher  than  that  in  any  of  the  other  facul- 


'  Tote  aapientit  cat  im  pnndpaliter  con-  '  Quod  regimen  eceleuie,  aient  per  1«- 

tentft  et  fonuliter,  in  bia  met,  not  fct  pab-  gem  Dei  regebatnr  anliqainu  apad  H»- 

liabed  tiaa,  addnued  to  pope  Clement  tlie  Eneoa,  aic  esM  nunc  apna  Cliriitiuia*. 

Fonnb ;  De.  lands  ncriptnrM  Hcrae,  from  *  BonUens  qnom  tbe  Temukable  wot4i 

which  wdghtT  extncU  luiTe  been  comma-  fttXD  >  dupter  not  Jtt  pnUidMd  of  the 

nicatcd  in  Ugserii  hiaWiia  do^atic*  da  Opa)  m>JDi :   De  thedMoram   peccali^ 


^piaru,ed.WhArton.Londini,ieM,pJ3I.  EliL  nniTera.  Fuu.t  iii,rS83.  Btccalmf 

*Ut licDiinpagnocoUigfnir.qaodlMinj  rem,  qui  legit  lestam,  toccnmHt  lectori 

in  palmaeiplicataj.iicloUMi^enttanlilii  Knuntiaram.    ParifUi  OU, qui  legH  MB- 

Lomini  conbuetnr  inncria  liloii,  licet  Don  lentias,  habet  pHndpalem  horam  legendl 

Iota  expticetnr,aed  ^u  expUeatio  eit  jnt  •cenndBm  nam  v«lBniuem,babet  Midnia 

anonicBm  et  pbiloaophla,  nam  Btraniqne  etcameram  apnd  raliglaeoi,  aed  qof  t^ 

iu«t  in  viscenbm  aacrae  tcriptniae  etde  bibliam, caret  niaet  nendicMbDnmlegen- 

oii  exivit  et  anper  hoc  nmdantnr  omnia,  di  aecnndnm  qnod  placet  ladoii  loalend- 

quae  Dtiliter  diconter  In  jara  canonhm  et  antm. 
philotophw.    L.C. 
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tiei.  It  was  K  text  bmif^t  into  tin  worid  ttmmdi  ttie  moofih  of  oat 
Lord  and  of  tlie  saints,  snd  bo  gieat,  that  an  entire  life  would  Boaree 
saffice  to  expliun  it  whoU;.' 

We  may  remark,  also,  by  the  way,  that  Roger  Bacon  coincides  with 
another  original  man  of  tbia  age,  Ilaymnnd  LnU,  in  pointiug  out  the 
Deoeesi^  of  a  complete  scientafic  edncataon  for  miasionaries,  and  par- 
ticolarly  tn  inBtsting  that  miseione,  undertaken  without  any  correct 
ideas  of  geography  and  etimography,  must  necessarily  prove  Mures } 
■U  which  he  explained  at  large.* 

As  Roger  Bacon  Boegested  the  neoessity  of  an  emendatioa  of  the 
extremely  corrupted  Vnlgate,  of  which  the  maQuacripte  raiied  tram 
each  otiier  to  an  astonishing  extent,*  so  the  need  of  tiiis  came  now 
to  be  felt  by  all ;  and  by  the  general  chapter  of  the  Dominican  order 
one  of  their  own  body,  Huko  de  St.  Chen  (a  Sancto  Can),  so  called 
from  his  birthplace,  near  Vienna,  a  man  distingnished  iar  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee,  afterwards  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  was  appomted  to  prepare  an  improved  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate.*  The  same  Bchoolman  composed  likewise  »  conoordaoce  and 
oommentaiT  on  the  Bible. 

In  the  history  of  systematia  theology,  that  extraordinazy  man,  litfle 
known  as  a  theologian, —  whom  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  meo- 
taon  on  acconnt  of  his  maov-fflded  aotavity, —  Raymund  Lull,  hdds  w 
important  place.  Although,  as  appears  evident  &0)n  the  history  of 
his  life  which  we  have  Q-^ea,  he  had  not  formed  hinself  in  the  sidtocd 
of  any  one  of  the  great  teachera  <^  his  time,  but  was  for  tlie  noit 
part  a  self-taught  man, —  sldl],  he  mnet  be  regarded  as  one  link  in  dus 
connected  series ;  and  the  great  influence  of  the  qnestjons  which  oci» 
ped  the  theolo^ans  of  his  age  is  eOiown  In  his  ease  also,  in  a  way  not 
to  be  mistaken.  We  have  seen  how  intimately  tiie  gpecolstive  and 
practical  were  blended  together  in  him;  how  his  specnlative  torn 
entered  even  into  his  enthnsiaam  fbr  tJie  cause  of  misnoiis,  and  his  leal 
aa  an  apolo^t.  His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  interest,  with 
the  school  of  Averrhoes,  with  the  sect  proceeding  from  tliat  school 
which  affirmed  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  ^tli  and  knoi4- 
edge,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  mare  tho  relation  snbdstuig  between 
these  twp  a  matter  of  special  investigation.  It  is  true,  the  enthnsiaBn 
for  buth  which  filled  his  mind,  the  umon  of  a  fervid  imajpnation  with 

'  Qood  textni  hie  de  ara  Domini  et  lanc-        '  He  My*  in  hi*  tnct  already  dted,  dfl 

'"""""••  ■•""o:     A  viginci  retn> 

:t  SchoUns,  potiui- 

...J   pnediratorei,    mot   itMolerit, 

*  OpBi  majoa,  f.  189  :  Hmc  cognitjo  lo-  qood  qnilibet  comgst  pro  ma  rolantuc  et 
oonun  miin£  valdi  Deceuaria  est  reipnb-  qnitibet  muMt,  qiwd  Don  inteUigit,  qnod 
lieu  fideliam  et  conTenioni  infideliam,  et  non  liqet  ClMre  in  libris  pinetwiim, 
■d  obTiandnm  infidelibu  et  ucichriato.  *  The  work  iketcbnl  oat  by  him  in  Oa 
Qui  Loca  mnndi  ignont,  neacit  noa  aolnnl  jeai  1236:  Sacra  bibliA  recognita  et  eraen- 
qao  Tadit,  sed  qao  tendat  at  ideo  live  pro  data,  id  est,  a  ecriplorain  Titiis  expni^jata, 
oonvenione infideliam  proficlacaturantpro  addilia  admaivinemrajriJslectioiiibiiBcodi* 
•liia  eccleliae  negodii,  neceiaa  eat,  at  iciat  cum  Ms*.  Hebraeornm,  Oraecornm,  et  tb- 
rito*  et  conditionea  omninm  nationnm,  ternm  Lalinomm  codicmn,  aetate  CanU 
qnatenu  propoaito  oerto  locam  propilum    magni  scriptomm. 
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lo^eal  finmuJisai,  l«d  Urn  to  ibrm  eztraTBgMit  hopes  of  k  hncied  ' 
absolute  method  adapted  to  all  ecience, —  applicable,  also,  to  the  tratfaa 
of  Christiaiut;^,  and  by  which  these  teatha  might  be  demonstrated  in  a 
eonvincing  manner  to  every  man.  Yet  his  vritingB  generall;  abonnd 
—  fitr  more  than  that  fonnal  sy§tem  of  soience,  his  An  inagwi—  n 
deep  t^Iogetic  ideas.  !nie  enthnsiaBm  of  a  most  feirent  love  to 
God,  a  zeal  eqaallj  intense  ftr  the  canae  of  fu&  and  the  intoresta  of 
reason  and  science,  expressed  QiemselTes  everywhere  in  bis  works. 

We  perceive  some  progress  of  systematic  development  in  the  fitot 
that  Ae  scholastic  Aeolo^ans  of  the  thirteenth  eentnry,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  treatment  <£  particalar  Babjeobs,bnsed  themselves  witb 
prehn&ary  inqniiies  respectmg  the  idea  aod  essence  of  theology  itself; 
as  to  whebher  tbedogy  oonld  oe  called  a  sdenee,  and  in  what  sense ; 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  its  peooUar  {Rovinoe  stood  to  other  depart- 
nento  of  knowledge  ;  as  to  the  relatioo  of  fiuth  to  kDowledge ;  as  to 
the  object^natter  and  tiie  niuty  of  theology ;  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
speonladre  or  a  practical  science.  In  tlieir  wav  of  investigating  and 
answering  these  qnestioDS,  the  same  difereooes  m  the  mode  cf  an>r«- 
henfng  the  idea  and  essence  of  rehgnm  he  already  at  bottom,  ir^ich 
became  more  fdlb  and  distinctly  ez]»essed  in  fiu  later  times.  In 
general,  they  abode  fiiithfully  by  the  jmnciple  eziMressed  by  Angostin 
and  Anselm,  in  making  dogmatical  niowleage  proceed  from  the  basis 
<tf  Christian  experience,  and  dengnating  it  as  t^e  special  bnnnesB  of 
dogmatics  scientifioally  to  unfold  and  mdicato  the  matter  received  in 
ami  throngh  Ctidi. 

This  is  distinetly  expressed  and  [vt^onndly  set  fbrtli  by  the  first 
of  tiiese  theolo^ans  with  whinn  we  shall  oooapy  ourselves,  Alexander  of 
Hales.  *'  If  we  cw^nre,"  says  he,  "  the  way  in  which  tiie  relation  of 
faith  or  ooavicti(m  to  knowlei^  is  determined  in  theology  with  the 
wav  m  which  it  is  done  in  the  other  sdenoee,  we  shall  find  that  the 
order  is  a  reverse  me.  In  the  other  sciences,  conviction  is  brou^t 
abont  bv  the  actJrity  of  reaaw,  or  mediated  by  thon^t,  and  scientifio 
knowleoge  precedes  connction;  while  the  reverse  holds  true  of 
refigions  matters.  It  is  sot  tiU  we  have  appropriated  them  by  faith, 
that  we  cao  attain  to  »  knowledge  of  them  ooofbrmable  to  reason. 
These  tl^ga  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart ; 
and  of  this  parity  we  become  possessed  by  keeinng  God's  command- 
ments. The  &iUt  by  which  we  come  to  conviction  is  the  tight  of  Ae 
soul :  the  more  one  is  enlightened  by  this  ligbt,  tiie  more  inll  his 
mind's  eye  be  sharpened  by  it,  to  account  for  the  matters  believed  on 
rational  groonda."'  He  c^tingnishcB  a  certainty  of  speculation,  and  a 
certunty  of  experience,  a  certainty  grounded  in  the  intellectual 
agencies,  and  another  grounded  in  the  feelings.  Of  die  latter  kind,  is 
the  oertiunty  of  fiuth ;  and,  with  reference  to  Qiis  kindt>f  certainty, 

■  In  Logirit  ntio  creat  fldcm,  anda  uga-  tar,  etX.  Inmen  animiTnm,  qno  quuito  qok 

maitnn  csl  nUo  rei  dolnu  ficicDs  ll'lem.  ma^'s  iUiulnttaT,  lanto  migii  sit  penpicax 

In  tlwoU^iciii  tcto  ttt.  conTerao,  quia  fidei  id  inTBoiendM  catioDM,  quibni  pniMuittK 

cnat  lalioaera,  nude  fide*  ett  ugameaian  credendk. 
hciew  tatfoMB.    FUm  enia,  qoa  cndl- 
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tfiBoIogj  u  snperior  to  tite  other  Boienee§.i  "  EJrerything  dependg 
Iiere  on  distiugiuBhing  one  &nii  anotlier  As  difierent  pMsts  <^  view,  or 
pontionB  oocnped  by  the  sjmtul  h£a.  The  Bame  thiog  cannot  be 
eertain  ftr  «U.  The  oertun^  of  wluch  we  here  speak,  piesoppoaei, 
aa  ft  BubJeetiTOly  conditioned  eertuntr,  reetinK  on  inward  experienet, 
s  certun  stage  arrived  at,  and  poedtHn  oocnpiod,  bj  the  higher  life. 
That  which  is  cert^  to  the  spritoal  nan,  is  by  no  means  u  to  the 
natural  man,  who,  as  Paul  says,  perceiTee  not  the  tfaingi  of  the 
8[urit."  He  distingaiahes  the  science  which  aims  to  guide  reucn  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  &om  that  wMoh  ums  to  excite  the  feefinn 
«f  piety.*  "  Bnt  of  what  oae  is  it,"  he  goes  oo  to  ask,  "  for  ns  to  seu 
also  to  know,  on  ndional  grounds,  tiiat  which  is  lUready  certun  to  na 
br  fiuth  ?  It  serres,  in  &e  first  plaoe,  to  advanoe  oor  own  progress. 
For  we  must  ever  strive  to  explore  more  deeply  into  the  eontente  of 
the  trath  we  have  apinoptiated  by  fiuth;  and  the  grace  of  fiutli 
a^N^  the  mind  tlie  li^t  for  this  porpose.     Next,  it  ^onld  serre  to 

Eromote  the  faith  of  £ft  nmple.  For  as  men  are  incited  to  love  Qod 
y  the  bestowmeot  of  tempMal  UessiDgB,  so  Hi«y  may  be  led  1^ 
rational  grounds  to  a  lugher  stage  <ffiuti).  Aaaia,  it  maybeoiojAijea 
as  a  meane  of  conductrag  unbeheTois  to  the  laidi.  Tet  tine  can  be 
only  a  preparation ;  for  true  ftith,  wluch  skme  is  acceptable  to  God, 
does  not  rest  on  arguments  of  reason,  but  proceeds  from  the  immediatft 
contact  of  the  sjnrit  with  the  highest  truth  manifesting  itself  to  the 
spirit.'  It  is  like  the  relation  of  those  Samaritans  to  the  womtm  who 
&st  p<nnted  them  to  Christ,  when  they  said  to  her :  "  Now  we  believe, 
not  beeause  of  tity  sayings,  bnt  because  we  have  heard  him  onrsdves." 
Be  affirms  that  the<uogy  is  more  a  mattw  of  temper  and  dispoeiticifi, 
thaa  of  systematic  knowledge ;  it  is  rather  wisdom  than  sdence.*  He 
particulames  Christ  and  the  redemption,  aa  the  proper  object  of 
theology,  the  centivl  point,  to  which  everything  else  refers.* 

With  Alexmder  of  Hales  agrees  Bonaventura.  He  distinguishes 
the  podtion  held  by  natural  reason,  and  that  of  reason  exalted  by 
faith,  to  which  is  imparted  on  that  very  account  the  gift  of  a  higher 
knowledge,  a  knowledge  not  grounded  in  its  natural  powers,  but 
communicated  to  it  by  the  illumination  of  the  divine  spirit.  Faith 
elevates  the  soul  to  a  point  where  it  harmomzeB  with  divine  trutha ; 
science,  to  the  pc«nt  where  it  understands  the  matter  believed.  On 
the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  truths  of  ftuth  are  above  reason, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  &om  one  another  these  two  poaitions.* 

*  The  djidnction  between  certitiidoip«e-  TetlMti  ■.. 

nlktiva  and  cerdtudo  expehentiw,  certiEadQ  *  Haec  w 

WcoDdDm  inlellectam  ud ■ecundnmaSec-  utii,  et  upi 

am,  qood  cat  per  nkodam  gnMot.  *  Theolog 

■Audi  modm  debet  cue  MientiMiqiute  tiok  cognoKwidB  per  Chjutom  in  open 

habet  infbnnan  affectum  ncnndnm  ptetft-  rapaiationU. 

tain,  tiiat  acientiMi  q«ae  hkbet  infonnan  ■  CcediUIa  niper  radonem  qoanliim  id 

bitenectnm  loluin  ad  vigootamiam  Ttii-  adenliBm  acqalaiEam  per  niioiMm  etidtn- 

tatem.  tem,  non  tnpra  nUionem    eleTatam  per 

* Htbat    ntionem    credendormm,    non  fldem  et  peroonnm  sdenliaeetinielledM. 

Umen  ei   faoititnT,    hno   acqaieacit   ipel  EldM  enim  ele>at  ad  usentiendiim,  sdentta 

Teritati  per  MtiiBoaiam  piiiDM  Teritatii.  et  inwllectoa  elevant  ad  «*,  qoae  credit* 

TiAm  is^iiiaia  ad  MMBWadom  primae  iod^  Inlelligandnia. 
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The  irorth  t£  ttiiii  depends  <»i  the  &ct,  that  hers,  conTiotion  u  not 
detenmned  hj  argomenta  of  reasm,  bat  bj  lore.'  la  tlieologf,  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  feeling  and  knowing,  meet  and  unite 
-together.*  The  tmtns  of  fu^i,  Oiongh,  like  ofter  traOia,  matten  of 
knowledge,  are  distingdehed  from  othen  in  &aa  respect,  tliat,  by 
ttkeir  eeaence,  ttiej  operate  on  the  heart  or  the  feelings.'  Such  a 
knowledge  as  tins — Christ  died  for  ns— mores  the  heart,  not 
hardened,  to  lore  and  devotdon,  which  cannot  be  said  <£  mathematicAl 
tmths. 

Albert  the  Great   also  prtmoimceB  theology  a  practical  science, 
tottiatwht 


e  it  has  reference  to  Uiat  whereby  nuui  ia  to  be  rendered  capable 
of  attaining  to  his  ultimate  end,  the  bUss  that  consists  ia  communion 
with  God.*  It  is  required  as  a  complement  to  human  knowledge. 
The  light  of  Batnral  reason  is  not  sufficient  for  tiie  knowledge  of  that 
wUch  is  necessary  m  order  to  oar  salvation ;  we  need  th(»e  trutha, 
beeidea,  wluch  can  be  known  only  by  supemiUuTal  light.' 

All  diese  theologians  proceed  on  tiie  assumption  that,  as  man  is 
destined  for  a  supernatural  end,  transcending  the  limits  of  his  nature, 
in  wlucfa  end  he  is  to  find  hia  felicity,  so  he  needs  a  supernatural 
means ;  a  thought  which,  we  allow,  stoiids  closely  c<»uiected  with  tha 
a^jaration  they  make,  in  anthropology,  between  the  natural  and  the 
sopematonJ,  as  it  re^rds  man's  on^nal  state  (of  which,  more  ber&- 
afwr}.  Accordingly,  Thomas  Aquioas  endeaTors  to  demonstrate  in 
this  way  tike  necessity  of  a  supernatural  rerelation  for  mankmd ;  which 
Beoeadty  he  deduces  finm  the  bet  that  the  esd.for  which  man  is 
destined  lies  beymd  the  reach  of  the  natural  creation.  The  epecnlatiTa 
qsrit  of  Hiomas  Aquinas,  like  tiiat  cf  Aristotle,  whose  omnion  he  here 
•dopta,  pla«S8  ctmtemplation  as  the  highest  end  and  good  of  the  siarit. 
But  then  he  distinguishes  the  contem^ation  of  God,  mediated  thnra^ 
flie  knowledge  of  Ood  by  the  creation,  firom  tiiat  which  springs  frran 
the  imme^te  intuition  of  Ood's  essence.  As  all  creatures  are 
endowed  with  the  requisite  powers  and  means  for  fulfilling  their  desti* 
nation,  so  also  is  man  in  respect  to  the  end  oorrespwding  to  bis  nature, 
as  it  is  is  itself.  This  end,  therefore,  reascm  may  arrive  at,  by  the 
fivce  titat  re^des  in  itself;  and  this  was  the  l^est  end  known  to  the 
ancient  [Mosophers,  beyond  which  tiiey  conld  not  go.  But  it  'u  by 
&ith  we  first  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  perfect  omtemplatitHi  of 
God  which  constitutes  the  bliss  to  which  we  shall  arrive  in  our 
heavenly  home.  Now  this  lughest  supernatural  end  must  have  a  oat- 
napmimg  means  leiiding  to  it ;  tiiat  man  may  be  led  to  it,  not  by 


r  ioiMtneant,  qoM  ad  latntea 

I  ■ant    Unde  onmibni  tliii  tndtk 

.  tu  •dtnllii  iKB  tmoain  omniniii  pcrf^ 

*  Finis,  conjnngl  inUllMta  et  iflacta  H  tiva  neeaurin  Mt,  in  qna  nptnnnodBMt 
tabiiaDtw  cnm  eo,  qnod  colitar,  pront  en  iUnminMione  innotBicant  ta,  que  kd  uln. 
tab  b«Mifleuu  et  i^  iita  tdeniia  propria    Mm  bosiiai*  portlnMU. 
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knowledge  inim  from  Uie  works  of  orMlion,  bot  b;  »  knowledge  mm 
immediatelj'  by  divba  light.  Bnt  ude  from  tike  eonoderfttion  d  tlu 
mfttter  whieli  is  watik  u  can  beooma  known  to  nutn  mdy  tlumigb  ft 
npematarel  revelatioD,  even  in  referenoe  to  the  knowledge  o(  mm 
tnUu  whieh  it  is  poNuble  to  reaoh  by  reteon,  the  neceen^  tf  a  lenla- 
tion  appean ;  for,  witiioat  tins,  only  a  Few  vusl,  capable  of  jdukaoplucal 
cnltintaon,  and  Hiees  <Hdy  by  meaas  of  a  long  umI  tedioas  contee  rf 
mental  deWopment,  ooald  anrire  at  nich  knowledgs.  Moreover,  the 
knowledge  would  not  be  so  certun ;  it  would  be  liuile  to  be  nuied  up 
with  many  errors.*  By  Tirtae  of  Qm  distinction  between  a  siqier- 
natu^  end  a  natural  end  of  man,  he  rebuts  the  ohjeotitxi  often  vrgA 
by  those  who  stood  oo  natunhatio  or  ratico^iBlic  grooDds,  against  dw 
reception  of  a  supematnral  TevelalKin,  namely,  that  it  would  be  plaong 
man  bek>w  all  tue  other  creatorea,  tq  soj^pose  him  the  only  ate  not 

Kirided  with  all  the  requidtQ  powin«  for  attaining  his  altmute  end. 
e  setting  aude  of  this  objection  was  provided  for  in  the  statement 
ftlreadv  made,  that  the  end  of  human  devebprnent  reaches  la^m  tiitn 
flw  wh<^  creation;  and  hence  tlte  necessity  of  a  oorreepoidiBg 
iBStromentali^.'  In  accordance  with  these  premises,  he  goes  m  to 
remaA,  tliat "  As  the  other  sdences  proceed  from  prineiplee  andeoesd 
by  die  light  <tf  natural  reason,  so  tueology  proceeds  fnan  priocqitN 
tude  dw  by  the  li^t  of  fiuth.  We  ou^t  not  to  be  sutpmed  that 
Uioee  truths  should  t«  just  as  strange  to  imbehevers,  as  the  tntts  tS 
natural  reason  would  he  to  us,  without  the  h^t  of  naturd  reasm. 
Ab,  in  the  other  Sfnences,  it  ia  impossible  to  ai^ue  ihun  t^Mse  hi|^heet 
jmndples  wi&  those  who  are  not  a^eed  in  recogniiing  those  prineqilea, 
or  with  titose  who  pootirely  deny  th«n ;  so  no  other  meaas  are  4eft 
fi»r  convincing  soch  as  do  not  admit  the  fundamental  tratfaa  themselves 
whieh  are  given  by  revelataon."'  Accordin^y,  he  remarks  of  tits 
attempto  m  the  proper  sense  to  deministrate  me  IVinity  by  natntal 
reasons :  *<  That  the  iutoreste  of  faith  are  thereby  injured  in  two  ways ; 
first,  the  di^ty  of  faith  itself  ia  impaired ;  for  it  has  respect  to  tomgi 
invisible,  thmge  exalted  above  reason,  Heb.  11 : 1.  Xext,  pn^esnog 
to  demcmstnte  what  it  is  impoadble  to  demonstrate,  the  doctrines  « 
&ith  are  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  if  tiie  latter  are  so 
nutaken  as  to.sappcse  that  our  ^tfa  reposes  i»  such  argomenta." 

As  Thomas  Aquinas,  oo  the  one  hand,  maintained  that  tlie  doctrines 
<£  revelation  are  above  reason,  and,  with  a  moderation  the  more  to  be 
admired,  because  it  proceeded  from  a  mmd  so  acato  and  profoundly 
speculative  by  nature,  endeavored  to  fix  the  boundariea  of  rational 
demonstration ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  forth  the  opponent  of  a 

■Ad«*etisiii,qBMd»DMi«ticiMlraBiMW  qoirit  pMidaribM  v«l  pw  tdpraM,  at  ho* 

lOT<ttlg«ri  poMuiU,  aiewnriiuii  hit  ham-  modo  w  Iwbet   bono  iwpects  lUanm 

iMaiMlnUt«Td>tMiae<UTiMt,q«i>TeritH  wMWimin,  q«i  heiiu  m  *d  ipdm  iiw- 

ds  Dae  per  nxioMn  ianatigMa  a  paadi  nae  doriae  partkipaiioMm. 

■t  par  loogun  natpaa  et  enaa  admiziiaiia  *  Quod  wst  habitoa  prindpiann  (ti- 


BBOB  aoqauitar  par 
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habina  Sdei,  qal 
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fuif  who  held,  that  as  iirMoadlable  oppoatioii  eziBted  between  Sdth 
aad  lewoo.  Those  who  affiimed  this,  were  certunly  not  the  tdrocates  iil 
am  abrupt  snpem&turalism,  but  rather  of  a  pantfaeiatic  aad  ration&^stio 
infidelity,  which  came  from  Spain,  having  ori^oated  in  the  school  of 
Averrhoes;  andnowjonder  the  pretextof  this  irreconcilable  oppontum 
between  revelation  and  reason,  between  theologioal  and  philwi^ihieal 
truth,  was  endeavoring  to  propagate  itaelf.  Under  anch  an  oppoaitiai 
might  be  concealed  a  negative  tendency ;  negative,  in  that  it  afterwards 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  holding  that  &om  the  church 
alone  eodd  be  received  tiiose  hi^er  truths  which  oontradioted  natural 
reason.  Thomas  Aquinas  maintained,  in  oppootioa  to  tills  tendency, 
tltat  the  truths  of  faith  could  not  possibly  contradict  the  fundamental 
Bxi<Hn8  recognised  as  necessary  truths  by  natural  reason ;  for  if  they 
floold,  then  since  God,  the  author  of  our  nature,  im[janted  these 
tzuUis  in  that  nature,  it  would  follow  tiiat  Ood  contradicted  himself.! 
Beades,  our  tmnds  would  be  hindered,  by  cmficting  ideas,  Crom  making 
any  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  a  condition  of  being  snob  as 
could  not  poerably  proceed  from  God.  That  whioh  is  natural  cannot 
be  altered,  so  long  as  nature  remuns  the  same.  But  contradicting 
convictions  cannot  subsist  together.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
fi>r  »  conrictaon  to  be  imparted  to  man  by  God,  which  contradicts  oat- 
nial  knowledge.  To  confirm  this,  he  cites,  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  Bom.  10 :  8.  ^at,  however,  which  is  aiwe 
reason,  is  by  many  wrongly  held  to  be  aontradictorg  to  reason.  From 
all  this  it  f(^ws,  that  tiie  objeotions  brought  agiunst  the  truths  of 
:Uth  can  possess  only  a  ahadow  of  truth ;  they  must  be  sophistical. 
And  BO  reasm,  though  she  cannot,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  the  truths 
of  fiuth  which  are  above  reason,  may  detect  and  expose  the  shallow - 
nesa  of  tiie  arguments  brought  against  them.'  As  grace  does  not 
desfaroy  nature,  but  comjdeteg  it,  so  aatural  reason  must  be  subservient 
to  &itii,  as  also  the  natural  inolinations  should  be  subservient  to 
Quistaon  love.'  Here  he  apphes  &e  passage  of  Scripture  which 
speaks  of  the  bringing  of  reason  into  captivity  to  the  ooedienoe  of 
Uth,  2  Corinth.  10 :  5.  We  shall,  indeed,  fully  comprehend  the  truths 
of  fiuth  only  then,  when  we  shall  have  attalnra  to  Uie  intuition  of  the 
divine  essence ;  but  reason,  even  here  below,  is  doubtless  competent 
to  discover  many  analogies  serving  to  illnstrate  them.*  True,  such 
•nalo^es  are  insufficient  to  make  these  tnitiis  comprehenfflble ;  stall,  it 
is  profitable  for  the  human  mind  to  exercise  itself  in  such  however 
feeUe  attempts,  provided  it  does  so  without  pretending  to  comprehend 

'  Principionim  aatem  natoraliter  Doto-  piobatioiiM  quae  contm  fidem  indncuntar, 

nm  cogniiio  nobii  diriDinii  est   indiu,  nan  mm  demontiiMloDw,  ted    lolubilU 

com  ipse  Deal  sic  auctor  iiostra«  numae.  •ixtimeiiU. 

Baccergoprincipla  etiam  diruuku^iienlik  *  Com  gratia  Mm  loIUt  natonB,  Mtl 

continet    Qnicqoid  igilor  priodpiii  h^jn*-  patfidat^  opvttt,  qaod  aaMialit  Mio  nb- 

modi  contrariam  eat,  est  divioae  Bapi«aliae  serviat  fidei,  linil  Dt  Batanili*  Iidinatio 

conCrariam,  noa  i^lor  a  J>bo  esse  poUM.  TolDUUit  MMqaitor  carilati. 

*  Cum    eoim    fides    inFaliibili    veritati  •  Qnod  ad   Mm   potcM  aliqaai  v«na 

innitatnr,  impoiuibile  autem  lit,  da  vero  limJlitnrtiiiM  coUigen. 
denonttcaii  conlnriam,  mamfutiim  tat, 
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or  to  demonstrate ;  bdcanso  do  higher  sonrco  of  enjoyment  ia  to  be 
finmd  than  that  of  being  able  to  know  even  a  small  portioa  of  the 
highest  things.  This  ehoold  be  naed  for  the  inBtntctiMi  and  the  comfort 
of  beHererB,  bat  not  for  tho  refutation  of  adTersariee.  —  Altbon^ 
theology  takes  cognizance  of  a  great  yarietj  of  f^iparently  foreign  stu^ 
iects,  oelon^g  to  different  parts  of  philosophy,  still,  in  the  opanion  of 
{nioinas  Aquinas,  its  onity  as  a  science  is  not  at  all  impaired  thereby ; 
&ir  everything  in  it  is  boond  together  by  virtae  of  one  formal  relatiiHi. 
It  treats,  it  is  true,  of  God,  and  at  Uie  same  time  of  the  oreatoie, 
Utoogh  not  ^ler  tho  same  manner ;  bat  it  treats  ereirthing  irith  a 
like  reference  to  Qod,  as  the  piinciiJe  and  end  of  all,'  and  evei^^ 
thing,  so  far  as  it  may  be  contemplated,  as  what  God  has  revealed. 
Theology,  therefore,  is  a  certtun  transcript  of  the  divine  knowledge; 
embracing  within  its  compass  all  things,  as  God  knows  all  tlusgs  in 
knowing  himself.*     Since  Thomas   entertained   the  same  views  re- 

Sectdng  the  progresEdve  stages  of  reli^oas  conviction,  and  respecting 
e  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge,  wi&  the  earUer  scholastic  theolo^ans, 
he  would  be  likely  to  decide  aa  they  did  on  the  question  whether  the- 
ology is  a  tpecidative  or  a  practical  science.  Still,  he  expresses  himself 
differently,  though  without  differine  from  them  at  bottom,  in  the  vieira 
which  he  entertained.  All  depends  on  the  meaning  wluch  he  attaches 
to  the  word  theoretical.  Its  meaning  is  determined,  in  his  case,  by 
the  fact  that  he  fjaces  the  bliss  of  the  righteoos  in  the  contemplation 
of  God,  representing  everything  else  as  means  to  form  man  ror  this 
nltimate  end.  "Although,"  says  he,  " theology  contuns  much  that 
belongs  partly  to  speculative,  partly  to  practicalphilosoi^y,  still,  it  is 
more  speculative  than  practical,  becaose  it  occupies  itseLF  far  more 
with  divine  things  than  with  human  actions,  and  treats  of  the  latter 
only  with  reference  to  the  end  that  maa  ma;  be  rendered  capable 
thereby  of  that  perfect  knowledge  in  which  consists  eternal  hapjuness."! 
Frofound  discussions  concerning  the  essence  of  reli^ons  conviction, 
conoeming  the  idea  of  futh,  and  the  process  of  its  derelopment,  we 
find  in  William  of  Paris.  The  view  of  iuth  common  to  all  uese  theo- 
logians, that  it  is  a  determination  of  the  "  intellect,"  proceedmg  from 
the  hefirt,  or  disposition,  is  explicated  by  him  in  an  onginal  and  lively 
manner.  He  distinguishes  that  conviction,  which  proceeds  from  objec- 
tive truth  through  the  medium  of  demonstration  and  thought,  where 
the  matter  itself  is  so  constitated  as  necessarily  to  produce  acquiesoence 
of  the  nund,  and  that  conviction  which  proceeds  from  the  subjective 
temper  of  the  heart,  tiie  bent  of  the  will,  which  determines  man  to 
adopt,  among  his  convictions,  even  that  which,  in  itself,  may  not  appear 
credible  to  the  natural "  intellect."*    Hence  f^th  is  to  be  denominated 

'  Son  detemuDit  de  Deo  et  de  creUnrit  nis,  qatm  de  tetibna  hnmanu,  da  qnibni 

Mono,  Kd  de  Deo  principaliUr  et  da  crea-  agit,   Mcnndum  quod  per  eoi  ordinUiir 

toni  MCKBdnm  qnod  rcfenimiir  ad  Dbdid,  homo  id  perfectun  Dei  coguitioDem,  ia  qn* 

«t  ad  princi^om  lel  floem.  aetena  beatitndo  coiuittit 

*  Ut  uliacra  dodrina  uc  relnt  qnasdam  '  AUnd  e»l  cttdeni  ex  probabilitBtt  ion 
impreiiio  divinae  tdentiae,  qnM  «at  naa  ez  evideatia  ipsim  crediu,  aliad  ex  riitnte 
^mplox  omniam.  credenli*.  Do  fld«,  e.L 

*  Qoia  prindpaUu  ngit  de  nboi  diri- 
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a  Tirfae,  — the  forceof  a  temperesercifflng  its  power  over  the"  intellect," 
enabling  reason  to  overcome  the  darkneaa  preeaing  in  upon  it  from 
irithoat,  to  overcome  the  reaction  of  donbt,  and  shedding  its  own  light 
apon  that  which,  in  itself,  would  appear  dark,  so  that  it  becomes  light 
and  clear  to  the  nund.^  If  the  entire  human  soul  is  to  be  received  into 
glory,  and  the  necessar;  medinm  for  ita  glorification  in  that  life  is  grace 
in  this,  and  the  intellect  is  to  share  in  the  same  glorj  with  the  other 
powers,  then  the  intellect  must  first  be  clothed  upon  with  grace,  in  the 
present  life,  and  this  is  the  work  of  faith.  If  the  human  soul  ought  to 
be  governed  hj  religion,  and  nothing  foreign  from  religion  ought  to 
abide  in  it,  then  the  eye  of  the  soul  itself,  the  "intellect,"  should  be 
govemed  by  religion ;  bnt  faith  ia,  of  necessity,  the  whole  religion  of 
the  "  intellect,"  or  the  first  thing  in  it.  Furthermore,  man  is  bound  to 
deny  himself  and  submit  to  God  as  well  with  the  bent  of  the  "  intellect" 
as  of  the  "  affections."  Sut  on  the  part  of  the  "intellect,"  this  act  is 
none  other  than  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  "  faith."  This  theo- 
lo^an,  therefore,  reckons  to  the  essence  of  faith  the  conflict  with  self, 
and  considers  self-denial  as  the  negative  moment  in  the  act  by  which 
reason  submita  to  God.  Faith,  according  to  him,  can  only  arise  and 
assert  itself  in  contest  with  the  reactions  of  natural  reason,  which  will 
not  let  man  receive  that  which  does  not  harmonize  with  itself.  Conflict 
and  warfare  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith.>  Fwth  is  strong  in  propoiy 
tion  as  conviction  proceeds  fi^}m  its  own  inward  energy,  and  requires 
no  other  supports,  such  as  arguments  of  reason  or  miracles,  which  are 
merely  crutches  to  uphold  the  weak  in  faith.  More  sublime,  more 
noble  and  certain,  is  that  knowledge  which  proceeds  from  a  virtue,  than 
tltat  which  proceeds  from  a  science ;  because  virtue  is  something  more 
inward,  more  deep-rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  the  mind  itself.^  As 
religious  faith  ia  a  light  flowing  directly  from  the  very  fountun  of  li^t, 
80  it  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  light,  which  comes  through  the  medium 
and  reflection  of  something  else,  as  in  science  and  in  every  other  sort  of 
conviction.*  This  faith  (living  fiuth>  is  not  merely  a  light,  by  which  tho 
matter  -believed  is  revealed,  but  also  a  hfe,  which  impels  to  tiie  doing 
of  that  which  is  believed,  and  to  the  eschewing  of  the  contrary.*  It  is 
a  life-^ving  ray  from  the  fountain-source  of  life, —  a  part  of  that  life 

'  HanifestDin,  qnod  eredera  improbabilia  a  fbnner  page,  33S)  who  WW  tnmbled  with 

foniradinU  eat  alque  vif^rii  noatri  jntellec-  doabu. 

Ids,  licat  am&re  niolesia  et  ignominiow  *  Propter  hoc  Tirtniestcertiorqiianiaii, 

fortndinis   eit  el   rigoru  mwtri  affecloj.  qaia  intimior  et  boc  niroqae  inoda,  quia 

Fortitndo  iatelieetm,  quae  len«braa   im-  magis  profundana  in  noa,  magia  eaini  pene- 

prnLabililaLiii  irmmpat  ttt  vincat  et  liitai-  trat  mcDteni  et  infidt  vinaa  quain  ira,  et  a 

niuilate  propria  ea,  quae  ilia  abacondcra  |in>randioribiig  rernni  ipaarum  {tbnt  which 

contcndit  Indda  et  aperta,  hoc  eat  credita  is  the  moat  profouid  ui  the  ihinga  them- 

facint  aelvea)  eat. 

*  De    onerationibm   inlelloclos   aolmn  •  Cum  ipaa  deacendal  a  primo  Inmlns^ 

credere  bellum  habct,  otnae  bcUum  belllca  nobilior  ett  atque  aubliniior,  qnam  scienliw 

TirtDieaea  fortitDdine  agendum  eat.   Vittua  vel  crcdul  ita  tea,  quae  a  rebus  per  rcBexio- 

or  Tartitudo  inlcUeclua  munifeata  itself  in  nem  illnminutionu,  quam  a  lumine  prlmo 

Ctilh.     It  ii  evident  how  inlimalely  con-  rccipiunt,  ad  intellectnm  noalrnni  aecedont. 

nected  with  hia  Ticwa  of  the  nncare  of  faitli  *  Son  aolnm  modo  lumen  ad  OKtenden- 

were  the  remarka  with  which  thia  biahop  dnm  credita,  aed  eliam  vita,  lul  movendon 

tndearored  to  comfort  a  clergyman  (aee  on  ad  ilia  (acieoda  vel  decliaanda. 
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iteelf  which  is  denonunated  &e  life  of  fiulli,  descending  on  &e  intoneet, 
that  head  of  the  human  sool,  for  the  purpose  of  qmckening,  establishing, 
and  anning  it.  Dead  ^th,  if  ^th  it  may  be  called,  he  compares 
with  those  motjons  or  spasmodic  contractions,  resembling  life,  which 
may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  limbs  ot  animals  that  are  dead.' 

It  is  evident  from  what  hae  already  been  said  concerning  the  scien- 
tifio  bent  of  Roger  Bacon,  that  he  could  not  tolerate  any  schism 
between  fiiith  and  knowledge,  but  would  look  upon  GhristiaDity,— 
which,  in  his  view,  should  appropriate  to  itself  all  that  is  true  in  that 
earlier,  preparatory  evolnticm,  tiie  philosophy  of  antiquity, — would 
look  upon  UuB  as  the  perfection  of  science.  "  All  tnitii,"  he  saya, 
"  springs  from  tlie  same  source,  from  the  divine  light  which,  accorduig 
to  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  enlightens  every  dian  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Human  reason  is  only  a  capacity  to  be  filled,  and  knowledge 
can  be  imparted  to  it  only  by  that  reason  which  alone  is  reason  in  actu."* 
He  adduces  the  testimony  of  Augustin,  that  men  know  whatever  they 
know  of  tmth,  only  in  the  eternal  truth  and  the  eternal  laws.^  Now  as 
God  enlightened  the  souls  of  the  philosophers  in  ihe  knowledge  of  eer- 
tun  truths,  so  their  labors  are  not  foreign  and  aside  from  £e  divins 
wisdom.*  The  praeUcal  is  what  Bacon  contemplates  as  the  vitimtti^ 
end  to  which  all  else  must  be  subservient.  The  will  or  practical  reason 
is  someUiing  higher  than  the  speculative  reason ;  virtue  and  bliss  are 
infinitely  superior  to  mere  knowledge,  and  far  more  necessary  for  ua.* 
Hence  speculative  philosophy  stands,  to  moral  philosophy,  in  the  rela- 
titm  of  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  its  end  is,  to  prepare  principles  for  the 
latter.  But  that  which  unbelievers  consider  as  moral  philosophy,  is, 
with  Christian  philosophers,  in  the  proper  and  oom[Jete  sense,  theology. 
Philosophy  respects  that  which  is  common  to  all  things  and  sciences ; 
hence  it  determines  ihe  number  of  die  sciences,  and  tiie  peculiar 
province  of  each ;  it  must  therefore,  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
inadequacy  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  it  is  most 
necossary  for  man  to  know,  come  to  see  that  there  must  be  a  scieuoe 
exalted  above  philosophy,  whose  peculiar  nature  it  describes  generally, 
though  it  cannot  set  n)rth  its  particular  contents.'  This  higher  science 
is  the  ecience  that  treats  of  divine  things ;  and  it  can  proceed  only 
ftom  Christianity. 


diReient  ttvm  tli«  haman  >od1,  inflneu 

,  ..  illniniiuuia    possilHlein  inUUeeRini  ut 

non  antcm   motns  perfecd,  ut  ■mbnlatio,  coenitioDem  TEiltatis, 

quas  non   iiiTenitor  in  inimal!   mortDo,  Quod  non  cognondmiu  aUqnain  Ten- 

ncqne  volutua.  tatem  oisi  in  TeriLale  iocreata  et  ia  rsguUi 

■  The  diacioctioll  l>«twecn  the  intellectna  aetemii. 

•gCRB,  ivcpjtig,  mivTtKoc,  and  tbe  iniel-  *  Opm  majni,  p.  II,  e.  v. 

Iffi:tu9  poaiiibilii,    Swiifat,    ira^Ticoc  ao-  *  VolnntU  Ku  inlellccuu  piacticiu  DO' 

cording  to  Aristotle.  RogerBaconcontcndi  bitior  quBin    apecnlativiu  et  Tirtoi  cnm 

•gHJnst  that  Tiew  according  to  which  only  felicitate  excelJet  in   infinitum  ifiendan 

tvo  diftcrent  Bpherea  are  thereby  denoted  nudam  el  nobia  est  magia  oecesaaris  tim 

in  the  hnman  bod1  itself,  as  Aristotle  cer-  com  pant  tione,  P.  ili,  f.  47, 

tainly  affirms  in  his  work  on  the  soul,  iii,  9,  *  Quod  oportet  rase  aliam  seientiatn  til- 

Bee  Trendelenburg  on  (his  place.   H«  sitp-  tra  philosophiam,  cujus  proprietUea  tsDglt 

posea,  on  the  contmry,  that,  under  the  intel-    in  uniTeraali,  1ic«t  id  panknlari  a =- 

lecnuaf "^ '-"■  —  ' — ""     ' 


u  agent,  most  b«  conceired  an  iiitell«e-    ««m  utigiiare. 
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Bof^r  Baoon  diatingtnehes  this  proTinoe  of  philosophy,  perfoctad 
by  Christianity,  from  the  proTince  of  theology,  which  cencerDs  itself 
with  the  expoaitioQ  of  the  truths  of  &th  commnnicfttod  by  rerelation. 
This  Christiao  philosophy  stands,  according  to  Him,  io  the  sum  rela- 
tion to  Uieology  in  which  speculatiTe  philosophy,  in  the  ante-Christiaa 
times  stood  to  moral  philoBO[diy.>  It  adopts  ^at  whLcb  is  true  from 
the  eariier  speculation,  and  vitii  it  anites  those  tmtiis,  to  the  cm^ 
BciousnesB  of  which  reason  first  attuned  under  the  Ught  of  Chnstianity 
by  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  same,  but  to  the  recog- 
ntioii  of  which  reason  may  now  he  led  of  itself,  tbou^  it  was  not 
competent  to  discover  them  of  itself.  Thus  will  this  Christian  philoso- 
phy lead  to  faith,  while  it  talces  nothing  &om  the  articles  of  iaith,  for 
the  purposes  of  proof,  but  employB  many  common  truths  of  reascHi, 
which  any  wise  man  would  easily  recoguse  when  presented  before  him 
by  another,  altbon^  he  wonld  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
tram,  if  left  to  huuself.*  And  tliis  it  must  do,  not  only  in  Miier  to  the 
eonpletion  of  philosophy,  but  also  on  aooon&t  of  the  Christiaa  ctak- 
ScionsnesB,  whoee  office  it  is  to  conduct  all  truth  up  to  dirine  truth,  ao 
that  the  one  may  be  8ubject«d  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  other.' 

Roger  Bacon  did  not  othenrise  depart,  however,  in  his  general  mode 
of  apprehending  the  idea  of  that  which  properly  constitutes  taith,  fioai 
the  theologians  of  this  centory.  He  too  made  reason  (ratio)  proceed 
from  the  fiuth  (fidet),  (hat  had  grown  out  of  another  process  of  devel- 
opment ;  though  GhristiaQ  philosophy,  which  is  indebted  to  ftuth  al<HM 
for  its  existence,  may,  as  he  supposes,  be  to  others  a  preparation  tat 
Uth,  in  order  to  which,  however,  st^  more  than  itsdf  is  required. 
**  A  great  joy,"  says  he, "  we  may  gun  for  onr  faith,  when  fduIosopheEB, 
who  follow  only  the  decisions  of  reason,  agree  with  as,  and  so  oonfiim 
the  confession  of  the  Chiistian  &ith ;  not  that  we  are  to  seek  after 
rational'  grounds  before  f^th,  bnt  only  after  it ;  so  that,  made  sore  by 
•  double  oonfirmation,  we  pruae  Ood  for  onr  salvation,  which  we  can 
bold  fast  without  wavering."* 

In  Raymnnd  Loll  we  have  seen,  already,  when  contemplating  hJa 
missionary  labors,  the  lealous  opponent'of  the  doctnns,  which  affirmed 
the  «xistonce  of  a  necessary  schism  between  faith  and  knowledge. 
Glowing  love  to  Qod,  impsfted  life  to  his  intellect;;  bat  that  love 
wouM  tolerate  nothing  foreign  beside  it.    It  absorbed  every  power  of 

>  Specalatia  QiriitUBOTam  prMndeu  Chriatt,  Mtdpereiit  line  conlndiclioiie,  M 

legem  >iuDi  debet  iaptf  ipeeolKtiosem  ■!-  gaDdfnit  de  propoaita  litu  TericUe,  quia 

teriu  legii  sdJere  ca,  quae  ralenc  ad  Itf  avidi  rant  et  magig  itudioal  qoam  Cluisti- 

gem  Chiiili  doeendam  et  probandam,  at  ani.   Alio,  from  what  ii  hen  laid,  we  maj 

mrgal  ana  spemlalk)  compleca,  eqju  Ini-  peranTO,  ai  mil  ai  from  what  we  have 

thim    irit  ipernlniiink  phitowiphoram  to-  earlier  ramaikcd,  that  Boger  Bacon  mBM 

MeliBin  et  complementum   gai  npeHn-  '                 ........            .  »    >.  ._  i>_ 

dnetDDi  theoloftiBe  M  leeaBdan  propnala- 

teni  leiHl  ChriMimlae.  noiu. 

■  Ptiilmophi  infidelea  malta  tfcnoraot  in  *  Proptra' 

paTtimlu-i  de  iitiniii,  qaie  itl  proponeren-  qnae  huet  i 

tar  ii*,  nt  proWentnr  p«r  prniripis  plil-  wvinam.  nt 

tooophiae  romplttae,  hoc  eat  perriTaritete*  Opu 

lationia,  quae  ■DTnnnl  oricinani  a  pUloao-  *  I 
pbia  infideUois,  licet  Mmplunentuii  a  Ada 
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ths  Boul  into  itself.  God,  of  wIkhs  be  was  eertun,  as  the  oltject  of 
his  enthusiastic  love,  he  was  deatroua  of  bavmg  alM  as  an  object  cf 
knowledge ;  vith  the  collected  energy  of  all  its  powers  would  his  great 
nund  soar  npward  to  him.  The  longing  of  his  lore  aspired  bejood 
the  limits  of  this  earthly  eziatence,  and  would  antedate  the  intiution  of 
the  eternal  life.  "  Elevate  thy  knowledge,"  says  he,' "  and  Qij  love  will 
be  elevated.  Heaven  is  not  bo  lofty  as  the  love  of  a  holy  maa.  The 
more  thou  wilt  labor  to  rise  upward,  the  more  sholt  thou  rise  upward."* 
In  a  tract  finished  at  Montpellier,  in  the  year  1304,  "  On  the  agree- 
ment between  futfa  and  knowledge,"  he  relates  the  following  story,  to 
show  what  an  obstacle  the  pretended  opposition  between  futh  and 
knowledge  was  to  the  spread  of  ChristJanity.  Miranmolin,  a  certain 
kbg  of  Tunis,  well  skilled  in  logic  and  natural  sdence,  once  had  a 
dispute  with  a  monk,  who  with  several  others  visited  his  country  for 
tiie  purpose  of  estsbiisbing  a  mission  in  it.  This  monk  was  veil  versed 
io  morals  and  history,  and  also  in  ^e  Arabic  language  ;  but  he  hbd 
litde  knowledge  of  lo^o  and  natural  science.  On  the  score  of  morals 
the  monk  showed,  «mclu^vely,  that  Mohammed's  doctrines  were  false ; 
Thereupon  the  prince  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Christian 
if  the  monk  could  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  tiie  Christian  doctrine. 
Said  the  latter,  *'  The  Christian  doctrine  is  too  exalted  to  be  proved  by 
argnment :  Believe  only,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  To  this  the  king 
replied,  "  That  is  but  a  positive  thing ;  in  that  way,  I  should  be  nn- 
irilling  to  exchange  my  own  feith  for  anotiier."  He  was  now  neither 
Christian,  Saracen,  nor  Jew, —  and  he  expelled  those  missionaries  from 
lua  kingdom.*  Raymond  distinguishes  different  degrees  of  the 
eredere  and  the  mUlUgere;  consequently,  also,  different  ways  and 
manners  in  which  one  conditions  the  other,  and  in  which  the  inUiUgert 
depends  on  the  eredere  as  its  necessary  presupposition :  hence,  tiie 
different  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  commonly  received  proposition, 
**  If  thou  believest  not,  thou  canst  not  understand."  In  tiie  first 
place,  the  mind  cannot  have  an  understanding  of  the  truths  of  &ith, 
so  long  as  it  is  thoroughly  prejudiced  aguust  them ;  and,  assuoung  that 
they  involve  imposiubilities,  will  not  oease  from  its  repugnance  to  them. 
The  first  step  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  understanding,  and  to 
attuu  from  this  point  to  kith,  is  to  get  free  from  that  prejudice  of  hos- 
tiUty  to  the  truth,  —  to  suppose,  or  presume  for  the  present,  that  the 
object-matter  of  faith  is  not  impossible,  so  that  the  way  may  be  open 
for  inquiry.^  The  mmd  being  essentially  the  same  m  unbeUevers  and 
believers,  the  former  must  be  capable  of  convincing  themselves  of  the 

■  In  the  flrat  put  of  hii  tnct  De  ceaton  eiaa  niU  Mclii  K  lam  locnttu  cum  ipiii ' 

MHiiinibai  Uci,  Upp.  t  vi.  *  In    qiuntiim    ioUlleciiu    mpiHtiiit  in 

*£le»  taum  iDlolligcra  Mclerabu  tanm  priaripio,  qiuodo  inqnirit.  pouibile  eu^ 

■muc.    Coclmn  non  nt  um  tilam.  sicat  habet  modam  inqnirendi  veriutem,  qoun 

UDare  uncti  hominig.    Quo  magii  labor-  mppoDit,  M  >i  per  credalilaum  ftffinnU,  m 

kbii  *d  HMcendendDin,  m  magia  uvendei.  Deo  nop  eiu  trinitatam,  non  poleM  olW' 

*  Ue  coDTenienU*  Silei  et  inteUacuu  in  riu  progredi,  quia  non  hobcl  modum  in- 
obiecto,  L  iii.  qoireMlL   Vide  the  tract  De  ammk  nlwB- 

*  Hajmnnd  heard  thii  from  the  mouth  ali,  p.  xi,  opp.  L  vi,  t  Gl. 
of  the  man  hiauelf.    "  £t  ^o  vidi  fiurem 
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fmOn  v(  faith,  if  ftnly  Vtaj  are  ao  dtspos»d ;  but  inregtig&tion  is  iiii- 
poomble,  nnlesB  it  be  assnmed  tiiat  a  thing  is  either  true  or  f&lse.i 
Saefa  is  the  actioD  and  reaction  between  truth  and  fiUsebood,  that  oae 
ia  proved  or  destroyed  with  the  other.  He  startB  the  query,'  whether 
God  is  more  an  object  of  iuth  Aan  of  kooirledge,^  which  he  answers 
ia  the  negative  ;  and  whether  exaltation  of  knowledge  is  the  diiiunu> 
tion  of  futh,*  whioh  also  he  answera  in  the  negative.  Knowledge  and 
&ith  harmonize  together,  hecaoee  both  are  acta  of  Uie  mind,  and  the 
higher  the  nund  rises  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  higher  it  rises 
also  in  fUth,  and  the  «ofiveree.'  If  it  were  not  to  be  presumed  that 
man  may  attain  in  the  present  life  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  other  articles  of  faiih, 
lest  he  might  lose  the  merit  of  faith,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
ultimate  end  of  man's  creation  ia,  that  he  may  attun  to  great  merit 
and  great  glory,  and  not  that  God  may  be  greatiy  known  and  loved 
br  man:  that  the  end,  therefore,  is  rather  that  men  may  be  glorified 
turn  lliat  God  may  be  known  and  loved.  He  treats  of  the  suae  sub- 
ject ia  K  disputation  whieh  he  held  with  an  anchoret  on  some  doiibtfol 
qaestions  in  the  SMitencea  of  Peter  Lombard.*  He  relates  that  while 
fie  was  otDdying  at  Paris,  looking  at  the  wretched  cooi^tioD  <d  tilt 
vorid,  he  was  deeply  pained ;  and  particulariy  when  he  found  that,  bj 
means  of  ttie  Art  gmeralw,  mven  nim  for  tiie  purpose  of  enlighten^ 
ing  tiie  dukness  of  this  world,  he  had  not  suooeedea  aa  yet  in  advano>- 
ing  the  interests  of  Christ's  church  aa  ha  wished  to  do.  Full  of  l^ese 
pamfiil  tfaougbts,  he  once  left  the  city  and  wandered  away  alone  by 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  reflecting  wiuiin  himself  how  the  evil  could  be 
remedied.  There  he  found  an  uichoret,  resting  under  tiie  {jutde  <£  a 
tree ;  one,  who,  after  having  long  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  had 
retired  to  this  spot,  for  the  panose  of  searching  tSbet  the  truth.  This 
lolitaiy  proposed  to  him  many  doubts  relative  to  the  work  on  the  Sen- 
tences, whioh  he,  with  the  help  of  the  principles  of  his  An  ffouraiit, 
jffomised  to  resolve.'  Among  Uiese,  was  the  question,  whether  tfa^ 
ology  is  properly  a  science.  He  diatinguabes,  for  the  porpoee  of  sat- 
isfactorily answering  this  question,  what  belongs  to  a  thing,  as  to  its 
essence  and  idea,  and  what  takes  place  only  under  certun  circum- 
etences  and  relations.'  To  tiie  mind  (mUUeetia)  bdongg,  in  the 
former  sense,  only  the  inteUigere;  in  the  other  sense,  faith.  Only 
when  the  Bund  ia  prevented,  by  certain  hindrances,  from  riung  to 
knowledge,  &ith  takes  its  place,  bo  that  the  mind  by  tiiis  means  may 
lay  hold  of  the  truth.^    Jlb  in  the.  absence  of  an  object  of  sensuons 


jEi,  lui.  u,  uu.  ui,  *  DIfpntitio  ennilu  et  Rajmimfli  nper 

[,  C  109.  aliquibiu  dnUis  qnawtionitnu  gmuntik- 

'  M.  IV,  Qosestio  SOI.  mn  Petri  Lombardt. 

'  Higi*  credibitii  qnain  intelUgjUli*.  ''  H«  nji.  An  genenlu,  qnam    mEU 

*  Qu.  sua ;  Utmrn  ezalUitio  cogniUonii  Dent  oalendit  id  qnodiin  montB. 

intelkctiii  nt  diminatio  fldd.  '  Propiie  and  spproprUte. 

-  idM  hkbent  coneordan-  *  Cradere  at  ilQ  appropriatum,  pw  n- 

»■  aeUu  et  habimi  at  so-  premnm  otgectntn,  nt  per  fldem  poaiit  at- 

tiaven  illam  veritueni,  (nam  demoMbv 
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peTception,  tlie  image  of  it  in  the  fiutoj  tskei  its  pbtce,  so  irtwn 
the  thinking  mind  is  hindered  from  gaining  a  Jcnowledge  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  faith  hy  the  necessary  principles  of  truth,  —  as  in  the  case 
of  day  laborers,  women,  peasant,  and  others,  who  caa  only  hold  fast 
to  what  ia  taught  them,~t^e  truth  presents  itself  to  the  mind  only 
in  the  form  of  faith.'  But  theology  is  in  the  proper  sense  a  sdence, 
because  intelUgere  belongs  in  the  proper  eense  to  the  essence  of  the 
"  intellect,"  stUl  more  than  to  warm  belongs  to  the  essence  of  fira ; 
to  tee,  to  tiie  essence  of  the  eye.  As  God  is,  in  the  hi^est  sense, 
good  and  great,  he  oommnmcatee  himself  to  the  erekted  intellect  ia 
proportion  to  its  capacity  of  receiving  into  itself  his  image  and  perfeo- 
tions.  If  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  mind,  that  it  should  know 
tiiose  objects,  ibr  knowing  which  it  properly  was  not  created,  how  much 
more  should  its  essence  be  directed  to  the  end  of  knowing  the  bluest 
objects  for  which  it  was  fH«emmently  created  ?  Kaymnnd  holds  that 
the  end  for  which  mind  was  created,  is  to  refer  itaelf  with  all  its 
powers  to  God  :  it  were  impoaabie,  therefore,  that  any  power  of  the 
mind  should  be  able  to  appropriate  to  itself  other  objects  than  those 
bluest,  for  which  the  mind,  as  to  its  essence,  was  created.*  He 
bnogs  np  the  posmble  objections  to  this  posilion :  fijr  ezam[de,  that  it 
would  follow  from  it,  that  man's  finite  mind  may  ocKnprehend  the 
infinite.  "  This,"  says  he,  "would  by  no  means  fiJlow.  If  we  tasted  a 
drop  dS  sea-water,  we  should  infer  at  once,  from  its  saltness,  that  the 
water  (£  die  sea  generally  is  salt ;  stJQ,  we  should  know  ttus  better,  if  we 
oould  taste  ail  £e  water  of  the  sea."  So  he  anppoees  that  the  huiniii 
niud,  though,  as  he  acknowledges  himself,  the  compaiiaon  is  not  alto- 
gether apposite,'  attains  ia  a  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  that  is  sufficieat  fiir 
it ;  but  can  attain  to  nothing  beyond  this.  Snch  knowledge  is  beyond  ill 
comparison  less  in  relation  te  tjie  whob,  than  the  drop  in  relatkn  to 
the  sea.*  How  &r  he  was  from  beUeving  it  possible  to  obtain  an  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the  being  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
snpposee  one  great  end  of  t^  striving  a^r  such  a  knowledge  to  be, 
that  t^e  mind  might  become  conscious  of  its  ows  limit.>  The  more  it 
strives,  the  more  it  learns  te  adore  the  incmnprehensible  glory  of  the 
divine  essence.'  He  was  the  less  capable  of  admitting  the  posutnlity 
k£  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  Gtod,  because  he  did  not 

tiTsnon  poUat  itdngere  propter  aliquod  *  Stent  (stmallo minniiinealiqiu com- 
Impedimentnm,  quod   baiM  ralione  tab-    puMune)  tool  gaitm  hod  comprebeodit 


^ totnm  aqiuuii  numi. 

■  Resuaraiar  varitna  aiticnlonim  in  cm-        *  Wonl*   to    QoA :    Secnnda   intaDth^ 
dnliuu  intellectm,  qui  ipaun  cr«diL  qnare  tDM  inMinu  iaqnlrit  habara  cog- 


*  AUod  objectam   ilU  mimu  priocipala 
•Met  illi  mi^  tppelibile,  quam  aaam  ol>- 


i>  boDoraia  eaaancta  eat,  a 


posut  capDm 


Jectam  nagii  pnncipiJa,  quixl  euel  im-  snimae  m  inqniaitione,  qnam  facict,  quia 

poatUille,  et  idem  eaeet  tao  modo  de  vol-  intiat  in  ioquiaitionem,  in  qna  d«fldet  in* 

utate,  coi  Iheoloslr  —  " ' —  — ~'"' '^ 

objectam  ad  smandu 
ad  Teoalendnm,  qacx 

non  poaBimiu  aeqnalitcr  posait  KOfflcere  ad  pArdpiandam  at  a 
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ftdmit  the  pOflubility  of  sach  a  knowledge  even  with  regard  to  the 
eeoence  <^  ue  sonl  iteelf.  After  having  pointed  out  four  respects,  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  ia  poeeible  to  man,  he  names  a  fiflh  in 
irHch  it  cannot  ho  an  object  of  haman  knowledge,  namely,  the  soul, 
otmmdered  as  to  its  intrinuc  eaBonce.! 

Raymund  composed  a  tract  on  Ute  Strife  between  ftuth  and  the 
understanding.'  The  underetandine  aa.js  to  faith :  Yon  are  the  pre- 
paratory step  bjr  which  I  arrive  at  l£e  right  state  of  mind,  in  order  to 
rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  things."  The  "habit"  of 
&ith  passes  over  to  the  luideratandiag,^  and  tJiiia  futh  is  in  the  uoder- 
Standing  and  the  nnderstandlng  in  &ith.  WUle  the  nnderstanding  is 
rising  by  knowledge  to  that  stage  where  faith  already  stMids,  taitii,  by 
believing,  rises  from  this  point  to  a  still  higher  stage  above  the  onder- 
■landing.*  The  nnderstanding  says  to  ^lii :  "  As  oil  swims  on  the 
water,  so  thy  fia/ae  is  always  above  mine.  And  the  reason  is,  because 
it  is  thy  nature  to  ascend,  and  it  costs  thee  no  laWr ;  while  I  must 
toil  incessantly,  that,  by  knowing,  I  may  mount  a  little  higher."  So 
the  buoyancy  of  faith  sets  it  conetantiy  above  the  efforts  of  thuu^t. 
In  his  (afacipal  work  (i)e  Contewq>latitme)^  "  Ou  Uie  harmony  and 
oppoffltiiHi  between  &ith  and  rational  knowledge,"'  he  says:  "  FaiHi 
ttand*  in  bf^  things,  and  chooeea  never  to  descend  to  rational 
grounds,  while  reason  »oan  vpward  to  lofty  thtn^  which  she  then 
brings  down  to  nnderstanding  and  knowledge.  When  &ith  stands 
in  lof^  things  and  reason  soars  up  to  her,  then  both  are  in  harmony, 
because  faith  gires  elevation  to  reason,  and  reason  is  energized  and 
ennobled  by  the  lofty  aspiring  of  bith,  so  as  to  attempt  to  master  by 
knowledge  what  ^th  has  already  reached  by  believing.  And  if 
reason  cannot  ascend  to  those  heights  which  &ith  has  attained,  yet  the 
more  reason  elevates  itself  and  pots  forth  its  efibrts,  to  know  those 
exalted  things,  the  higher  does  faith  monnt  upward.  Hence,  reason 
and  faith  mount  upwards  by  help  of  each  other ;  hence,  there  is  har- 
mony and  good-will  between  them,  and  they  mutually  strengthen  each 
o^er.  As  it  is  the  nature  and  property  of  fire  to  asoend  higher  than 
the  other  elements,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  suar  higher  than 
reason,  because  the  activity  of  reason  in  man  is  compounded  of  sense 
and  intellect ;  bat  the  activity  of  faith  is  not  a  compound  but  a  simple 
thbg.     It  dwells  above  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  known  intelligible.^ 

'  Si  poitcA  iintnirat,  qnid  lit  euentis  an-    dere,  hftbicno  tne  de  te  et  sic  to  n  in  me  at 


1,  ijoo  plni  valt  inqaiiera  isl 
OBI  rem,  quuo  bomo  non  potest  cogmw- 

«ere  in  pntuemi  «iu  in  rebiu  ■piriiualibiu.  *  ConcotdHiiiiu  ct  contnrietalCB   Inter 

I>e  contemplHiione  ia  Denm,  lib.  iii,  c.  fidem  et  ntioaam. 

cIxxtL  u  ix,  r.  430.  '  Fides  lMb«t  Datunun  aicendsudi  altiiu 

■Dispiiutio  Bdai  et  inlelleetiu,  finiihad  qnam  TMio,q[iik  openUio  reiioni*  in  bo- 
at Hontpellier  in  October  of  the  joar  1303.  mjoe  eat  nunpoaila  ex  >eiuiulii&ie  et  in- 

'  Quod  tn  fldia  bu  diapotitio  et  praepa-  tellectoaliiue,  eed  oparatki  Udei  non  eat 
ratio,  per  qnsm  ego  de  JJeo  sum  diipoaitni  compouU,  imo  eat  ras  limplex  et  aUtiii  lo- 
ad altss  rei!,  nam  in  boc  quod  ego  per  te  per  eztreoiitMee  inMllBfta^'''Bt""i  inteUee' 
■Bppoiiociedeiido,pv<li>MpoHainM«a-  taton. 
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No  rot]  oppodtion  flan  ent  betwoen  Mth  tnd  teaaon.  NotUi^  fabe, 
nothing  eancmung  which  reaaon  nuf^t  abow  that  it  contradicta  onr 
idaaa  ^  divina  perfection,  can  be  an  <Aject  of  ^th.  Faith  caDa  fi»A 
reaaon  from  potential  to  aetoal  eziatence  ;*  when  &ith,  in  oonfbnmtj  to 
reaaoD,  embraces  ±e  Uw  of  relig^  with  lore ;  and  raason  calls  forth  faith 
&om  potential  to  actual  exiatence,  by  proving  that  man  ia  bomid  in 
reaaon  to  beliere  those  articlea,  irhich  b;  reaaon  alone  he  eoold  never 
come  to  the  knovJedge  of.  While  reascn  e<mfiae8  the  nndenlandiog 
within  the  Uoula  preacribed  to  it  bj  nature,  becanae  ahe  has  no  means 
of  eKt«ndiog  tiiem  farther,  true  fiuth  pvea  freedom  and  largencaa  to 
die  nnderatanding,  becanae  ahe  doea  not  ^low  it  to  ba  confined  to  Uw 
fimita  within  which  reaaon  has  inclosed  it."*  Kajrmnnd  diatinguighei^ 
potential  fiuth,  actual  &ith,  and  a  third  kind,  whi(^,  aa  it  proceeds  Gmn 
the  potential  and  the  actual,  stands  midway  between  tbo  two.  Actual 
&ith  and  reason  cannot  be  together  at  once  in  relation  to  the  same 
object ;  rational  tawwledee  cannot  gain  entrance  into  tbe  sool  milea 
it  naa  been  evacuated  and  filled  wm  knowledge  by  faith.*  Although 
leaaon  does  not  emi4oy  itself  on  the  oljects  ai  fiuth,  when  it  reftects  on 
other  things,  yet  &ith,  in  the  third  sense,  stall  abides  in  tiie  soul.*  In 
the  present  life,  &ith  must  take  the  place  of  reason,  because  the  latter, 
through  defect  arismg  from  the  body,  cannot  always  be  active.  It 
will  l>e  otherwise  in  tiie  life  eternal,  when  reaaon  will  be  wholly  Noti- 
fied in  union  with  the  divine  esaence.*  False  fiuth  may  acquire  great 
power  by  custom  and  education,  bo  that  every  &oulty  of  the  aonl  may 
be  under  its  sway ;  but,  by  the  fwce  of  necessary  rational  grounds,^ 
this  f^be  &ith,  that  has  become  a  man's  nature,  may  be  bam^bed  ban 
the  soul ;  for  reason  pooseases  more  power  over  the  soul  of  man  than 
custom  and  education. 

Having  thns  presented  the  cfaaiaciabstio  features  of  the  general 
directions  and  tendencies  of  the  theological  qjirit,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  exposition  of  the  several  parta  in  detail ;  and  first,  to  the  doctiins 
concerning  Ood,  when  Anselm  of  Canterbury  is  to  bie  mentioned  aa 
ttie  author  of  die  onlolofpcal  pro(^  of  the  existence  of  God.  As  we 
have  already  remail^  generally  in  spesking  of  him,  we  must,  in  order 
to  understand  and  appreciate  nim  rightly,  carefully  distinguish  the 
ideas  lying  at  bottom  acd  ckeely  cohering  witji  his  whole  philosc^oo^ 
theological  bent, — from  the  ayllo^tio  fbirn,  under  which  all  that 


'  Fadt  renin  rUloneia  de  potendft  In  *  KemMMt  «t  w 

aetam.  *  Cu>.  ccxxxix 

'  *  Sicat  ratio  cmptivM  «(  tnearcent  Intel-  tMt  hiWe  tnu  t 
laeum  boninia  Inm  MmiHM,  Intm  qnot 
«tt  terminatuB,  qnia  non  hafaet,  com  quo 

MM  pog«ii  ampliiir*  «  aztendtr*,  it*  vem  ieftetim  corpori*  a 

fide*  libemt  et  migniflMt  Ipmn  inteU«o-  in  acta,   ted   mm  mm  m  hud  •"bcuh^ 

totn,  qttia  non  eonimngit  enm  inm  tennl-  qnia    impoMibUe   «iit,    in  eo  mk  Bd«n 

no*,  iairtt  qno*  rUio  Iwbet  earn  termin*-  tun  Mtulilar  qnun   potcotialUer,  qnod 

tnm.  ratio  «enip«r  erit  actnaliter    M  nnaqnun 

'  T.  X,  Diitinct,  se,  &  cczzxriiL  prinliilar  ■ctnalitUs,  itno  eontinno  et  in. 

'  Non  pot«A  in  antmnm  intran  ratfo,  Bnita  gloriHcabitnr  in  tna  eusnti*  dirim. 

jM  «nrini<lo  «Hit  Sd«  et  tmplendo  Kieft-  *  nopiin^iiaama  powntiM  miMwli- 
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spnog  out  of  Uiew  ideas  was  digested  and  unfolded.  We  find  already, 
in  Aozostin,  Uioee  fundamental  ideas  which  Anselm  has  nnfoMed  in  hia 
work  Ih  veritate,  aad  in  his  Mmologiam.  As  a  defender  of  realiora 
in  oppo^tion  to  nominalism,  Ansebn  stood  ap  for  a  higher  objectivity 
and  neoeesity  in  haman  thoa^t,  which  he  derives  from  the  relataoa 
eiisting  at  bottom  between  the  human  spirit  and  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
from  ft-hom  all  troth  proceeds.  "The  creatorely  mind  can  create  nothing, 
but  only  perceive  that  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  revelation 
of  the  Supreme  Mind.'  Whatever  is  true  and  good  leads  upward  to 
the  primal  Source  of  all  that  is  true  uid  good,  whose  revelation  all 
tnith  and  goodness  is.  All  tro&  presupposes  an  unchangeable,  neces- 
sary Being,  without  which  there  would  be  no  troth.  Without  God,  no 
truth ;  truth  in  thought  preeuppoBes  troth  of  being.'  As  all  other 
Imowing  and  thinking  presuppose  the  idea  of  Ood,  so  this  idea  in  the 
human  mind  carries  the  evidence  of  its  reality  in  itself.  As  every- 
Biing  else  testifies  of  it  and  presupposes  it,  it  can  itself  be  derived 
bom  no  other  source  than  frcnn  an  original  revelation  to  tiie  human 
spirit  irom  the  spirit  to  whom  it  corresponds.'  The  idea  of  God  is, 
therefore,  a  necessary  and  mideniable  one  ;  the  denial  of  it  involves  a 
self-conbtitdiction.  The  fool  may,  indeed,  say  within  himself.  There  is 
no  God,  but  he  cannot  actually  think  there  is  no  God  (Fs.  58 :  1). 
It  is  one  thing  to  repeat  over  the  words  to  one's  self,-~  to  present  the 
thought  so  far  as  the  form,  the  mere  signs,  are  conceroed  ;  but  it  is 
qmte  another,  to  take  up  the  oontents  of  tiie  thought  into  one's  con- 
BcioasnesB,  which  is  actual  thought.  As  it  is  impossible  that  fire  should 
really  be  thought  water,  so  it  is  impoeaible  that  God  should  really  be 
denied  by  thought."* 

We  must  distinguish  the  idea  of  the  abscJnte,  uid  the  idea  of  the 
GviDg  God, —  that  which  is  undeniable  to  the  thinking  reason,  and  that 
which  is  so  to  the  religions  consciousness.  But  Anselm,  having  blended 
■nd  confounded  together  the  lo^cal  and  religious  elements,  holds  them 
inseparably  united.  The  idea  of  the  absolutoi  undeniable  to  the  think- 
ing reason,  is  with  him  trai&fonned  at  once  into  the  idea  of  the  hving 
God,  undeniable  to  the  reli^ous  consciousness.  The  logieal  necessity 
grounded  in  the  lam  of  human  thought,  and  tlie  reai  necessity 
grounded  in  tjie  essence, —  the  totality  of  human  nature,  with  him, 
coalesce  together.    Agun,  after  he  had  recognised  the  necessity,  thus 


.  inlBlIigera  da  te,  nwi  per  lacem  tnun  «t 
verituem  toam  !  PnMlogiuo),  c.  xit. 

zii-  *  AUter  ODglutiir  rea,  cam  tok  earn  ug- 

'OnoM  d«.Terit*la  rigniflcatloiiii  lo-  DlBcuuengiuttar.aliin'ciiinidipiDni.quod 

qnnntar,  reritalem  vero,  qtue  «(t  in  renun  eK  m,  mtellisitDT.     Jllo  itnqae  modo  po- 

MKDtk,  paqci  coiuidenuit.   De  nritue,  o.  test  ccvluri  nco*  oon  e*M,  iiio  rera  mtni- 

ix.    Cam  TeriUi,qD>a  Mt  in  Ternm  es-  ni«.  NnlliuqaippeinEellifreniid  qaodinnt 

innilU,  rit  effectoi  tamniM  Ttritadi,  ipw  Ignii  et  aqua,  potest  ciwitara  ij^nem  mm 

qiiaqiiemiuMtTerilBtii,qnMCOgiiitioiuj  aqoam  ucundnm  ram,  licet  hocpoiaiiM- 

m,  et  f^ta,  (fsae  eat  in  pnnanlione.  CBodani  Tocea.   ICa  igitur  nemo  inlalligent 

*  An  noQ  invenit  animaDeiim.qiiem  in-  id  qiiod  Dena  en,  potent   nwitore  qnla 

Teait  eaae  tucetn  et  VBhUtem  1    Qnomodo  Deni  non  ect,  licet  haec  verba  liicat  in  car< 

namque  iniellexit  hoc,  ntei  videndo  Incem  d«,  aut  line  nlla  nX  cum  aliqnft  Minuwa 

M  T«riutem  1    Au  potait  maniiio  aliqnid  tignttcaiioiM.    Proilog.  c  iv. 
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gtonnded  in  Hie  esBenoe  <^  th«  iniod^ — of  presupponng  tiie  engteim 
of  God,  he  ghaiild  fbr  Uiat  very  reason  have  been  deterred  from  any 
attempt  to  prove  it  ia  the  s&me  numcer  as  he  would  proro  rajr^HOg 
else.  He  shonld  have  been  satisfied  to  lead  bacit  the  raiod  into  itse^ 
into  the  depths  of  its  own  proper  essence,  in  order  that  it  might  bo- 
come  conscioos  to  itself  of  this  necessity.  But  Anselm,  who  ima^Dod 
ttiat  he  was  bonnd  to  prove,  in  strict  syllogistic  form,  whatever  pre- 
lented  itself  to  him  as  neceasary  tmtii,  now  seeks,  from  tiiis  portion 
u  a  startinK-pcunt,  to  make  ont  an  ailment  by  wluch  the  esistenM 
of  God,  and  everything  it  is  neoessary  to  know  respecting  the  divine 
■ttribntes,  should  be  demonstrated  by  one  brief  and  sammary  [Hoaess.' 
This  thon^t  did  not  albw  him  any  rest,  day  or  night ;  it  disturbed, 
wluch  grievously  annoyed  him,  bis  hoars  of  devotion.  He  had  already 
begun,  Hierefore,  to  took  opon  it  as  a  temptation  &om  Satan,  and  strove 
to  bamah  the  idea  from  his  mind.  But  the  more  he  strove  agunst  it 
ihe  more  closely  it  poraued  him,  so  that  he  could  not  keep  it  away  at 
ftll ;  till  one  m^t,  while  be  was  obsernng  his  vigils,  the  light  suddenly 
burst  uptHi  hia  soul  like  a  flash,  and  he  was  enraptured  with  the  thought 
that  he  had. discovered  the  long-aougbt  argnment.  Thus  arose  lus  onto- 
loncal  proof  at  first,  in  the  following  ferm :  "  God  is  the  most  perfect 
of  [)ein^,  than  whom  ootlung  higher  can  be  conceived  ;  but  that  which 
has  actual  existence  is  BometUng  higher  than  that  which  is  barely 
conceived ;  therefore,  &om  the  idea  of  such  a  highest  being,  follova 
aiso  lua  existence.  £lse,  be  would  not  be  that  which  the  idea  asserts ; 
it  would  in  feet  be  possible  to  conceive  of  something  higher  ;  namely, 
the  most  perfect  essence  as  existing  ;"*  a  form  of  proof  which,  as  sudi, 
is  fierfainlr  chargeable  with  the  fallacy  of  a  petitio  principii.  It  ia  wte 
in  which  mm^  dialing  in  kind  —  the  cimeeptum,  complete  in  all  its 
eliaracters,  and  exittence,  which  does  not  belong  among  these  cbarao- 
tors  — are  confounded  together.  Nevertheless,  faulty  as  the  form 
t^  proof  was,  in  &  formal  point  of  view,  still,  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay 
this  truth :  that  to  the  cret^ely  reason  it  is  neoossary  to  recogoixe  an 
absolute  being,  te  which  it  moat  feel  bounti  to  subject  itself;  just  M 
TO  find  it  expressed  in  the  following  worda  of  one  of  his  prayera,— 
words  which  evidence  how  intimately  the  religions  and  philosophioal 
elements  were  blended  ti^tiier  in  his  case ;  "  Thou  art  so  truthful,  0 
Lord,  my  God,  that  non-exiatenee  cannot  even  be  conceived  of  thee ; 
and  with  good  reason,  —  for  if  any  spirit  could  conceive  anything 
better  than  thyself,  the  creature  nught  rise  superior  te  the  Creator, 
and  pass  judgment  on  him." 

The  monk  G»inilo>  stood  forth  as  Ansebn's  oppmeut :  and  he  soo- 

■Badmer  de  TJtE  Anielml:  Ineidlt  iIU  acw1tBrineqait,iionpotMteMe  tainteHMM 

li  meotBiii,  iovenig^sn,  umiDa  nno  mIo  M  M>ia.      8i  enim  vel  in  lolo  inlelkcto  eft, 

breri  araumeDto  probui  poaiet,  id  qnod  de  pocait,  cogliari  cue  et  in  ra,  quod  tdbJu 

I>wcniditar«t  prMdicacar.  aat.     Si  ergo  id,  qao  mi.jas  coginui  noe 

■  AbhIid  in  hit  Pnulogioni :  CiHitfsd-  poMat,  en  in  m>1o  inieliecui,  id  ipsani,  <nM 

tar  inripieni,  smb  nl  in  intelleatn  •Hquid,  mijui  cogitari  con  poMM,  est,  quo  smjm 

qso  idfiil  mijn*  eogitari  poteM,4ini«  noc,  co^cari   polsK,  ted   cola  hoe  ON  n<m 

cam  audit,  iniriilgit,  at  qaicqnid  Sntedigi-  poteat 

tar,  in  inielleota  eat,«t  c«ite  id,  qiio  m^iu  '  In  hia  I^mt  pro  iaaipieBia. 
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eeeded  in  detectiog  the  fallaoy  In  tb6  fonn  of  the  argmAent :~ "  It  win 
H  if  one  shonld  describe  the  magmfcenca  of  a  loet  island,  and  then, 
from  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  conceive  of  such  an  ialand,  infer  ita 
aiisteoce."  We  moat  admit,  however,  there  is  a  difference  betweea 
the  case  of  some  contingent  thing,  and  that  of  the  idea  ni  the  abso- 
hte.  Far  the  rest,  even  GaunSo,  who  distdngmshed  himself  b;  th» 
dignified  tone  of  his  polemics,  felt —  alUioiigh  he  did  not  dwell  upon 
it — that  it  was  neoessar;  to  distinguish,  in  Aneelm's  case,  between 
what  existed  in  the  depths  of  tus  own  immediate  religious  conscioos- 
ness  and  what  he  set  forth  in  the  svUo^tic  form.  It  was  necessary 
to  acknowledge  that  Anselm  was  n^t  at  bottom,  and  in  hia  design^ 
bat  ftuled  onl;  in  the  form  of  his  argument.'  Aoselm  defended  the 
tbrai  of  his  argument  agtunst  Gannilo,  in  his  L^er  apologeticat.  The 
eompariaon  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute  with  the  image  of  a  lost  island, 
he  could  not  look  upon  as  of  an;  force.  "  If  that  could  be  predicated," 
nys  be,  "  of  sucb  a  loet  ialand, —  which  holds  good  of  the  idea  of  the 
ilndnte  al<me,  namely,  that  it  ia  that  than  which  nothing  greater  can 
be  conceived, —  then,  beyond  a  doubt,  existence  would  be  implied  in 
the  GonceptJon.'*' 

The  echt^sticB  of  the  thirteenth  century  understood  very  well  how 
to  separate  the  false  from  the  true  in  Anselm's  argamentation.  Alex- 
■nder  of  Halea  distinguishes,  in  the  first  place,  two  kinds  of  knowledge ; 
knowledge  in  act,  and  knowledge  in  habit  (eogniiio  m  acta  et  in  Muiif 
(u),  an  idea  fully  unfolded  in  consciousness,  and  an  idea  lying  at  the 
bottom,  in  oonsciousnees,  as  an  undeveloped  germ.  It  is  in  the  latter 
and  not  the  former  way,  Uiat  the  idea  of  God  is  always  present  in  the 
human  mind.  It  is  something  ori^nal  and  undeniable  to  the  human 
qiirit, —  that  which  meets  and  answers  to  the  ori^nal  revelation  of  the 
highest  truth  to  the  human  nund'.^  While  he  supposes  such  a  habitM 
natta-alUer  imprettut  primae  veriittiM  in  the  human  mind,  he  prfr- 
nipposea  also  an  ori^al  correlation,  at  bottom,  of  the  human  mind  to 
Hm  prima  vmXcUt — an  oridnal  connection  between  the  human  spirit 
and  the  Supreme,  absolute  Spirit.  "  Yet,"  he  remarks,  "  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  fundamental  relation  that  all  men  become  conscious  to 
themselves  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  that  it  meela  with  reoognition  from 
tbem  as  an  actual  reality ;  for  with  regard  to  this  knowledge  in  act 
(eognitio  in  tuAu),  we  must  distinguish  two  separate  tendencioe  of  the 
soul,  according  as  either  the  higher  faculty  of  reason  is  developed  and 
active  in  it,—  and  it  is  directed  upon  that  ori^nal  revelation  of  God, 
hence  perceives  it,  since  the  mind  cannot  avoid  being  conscious  of  that 
which  is  the  principle  of  its  own  essenoe, —  or  the  lower  powers  only 
ace  active,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soul  that  surrenders  itaelf  to  earthly 

*  Hii  words:  C&eEem libelli  ilUos,  pii  M  p08dt,cai  qtUnTtlutconiMxioiiemhajH 

taocti  affectoB  iniimo  qaodom  odora  Tn-  meM  oogitatioilit,  iii*«i)iftni  et  dabo  iUi  pN> 

p«mi«,  at  hdIIo  nodo  propter  ilia,  quae  in  ditam  iuntam  amplio*  hod  Mrdendam. 

Mitua  recte  qnidem  wnu,  »ed  miuiu  flnni-  *  Co^iiio  de  Dso  in  luttiUa  natiuvlilw 

lcrafBumeatBiBBDnt,iiitiisinccoDiemneiida.  Dobii  impreiu,  babitn*  naiiucliler  noUf 

.*  Kdenj  loqaor, quia liquia iarenerit mi-  impreuu  primuveritadi ia iiilaUi9Ctu,qao 

U  sliquid  aui  rei|^  aat  lol*  a^Utiooe  VMM,  coarincet«,lpniai  «He  M  noo  poMt 

czintni,  {oMiCT  qaod  mtjoi  cogiiari  um  Ipfun  jgmnri  sb  uiou  ratimialii 
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thinga  wben  Uie  conscionsDess  of  God  is  repressed  in  it  b;  thu  pn- 
doniiDiui%  worldly  tendency, —  and  bo,  the  fixil  may  deny  the  existeDee 
of  God."'  Again,  he  dUtingiiishee  in  relation  to  knowledge,  a  oom- 
mon  and  a  particalar  reason  (ratio  communU  and  a  toHo  propria),^  tba 
idea,  bb  a  nniversal,  and  its  particular  application.  So  he  reeoguzes 
alBo,  in  the  woiahip  of  God,  the  idea  of  God,  in  its  universal  essence, 
lying  at  the  ground  ;  some  error,  only  in  its  application. 

Thomas  Aquinas  says :  "  The  knowledge  of  God  is,  in  a  certun 
general  and  confused  way,  implanted  in  all,'  in  that  man  is  bo  created 
Siat  he  can  find  his  happiness  only  in  God,  and  the  craving  after  hapi» 
nesa  resides  by  nature  in  all  men  ;  yet,  aJthou^  the  longing  after  die 
highest  good  can  find  its  satisfaction  only  in  God,  many  do  not  attmt 
to  this  consciousness."  He  does  not  admit  the  validity  of  Ansehn's 
argument  from  the  idea  to  the  reality .> 

We  see,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  fiindamental  tendencies,  in  their 
.incipient  stages,  announcing  their  presenco  byvarioas  agns,— seeking 
to  start  forth,  and  continually  repressed  agtun  by  mightier  forces  ere 
they  can  succeed  to  push  their  way  liirou^  and  assert  Aemselves  in 
opposition  to  these  forces.  Thus  Christian  theism,  which  in  the  first 
centuries  had  come  off  victorious  in  the  contest  with  absdute  dualism, 
bad  now  to  enter  into  another  contest  with  absolute  mcnusm  or  panthe- 
ism. This  latter  theory  might  seek  to  fasten  itnlf  on  Christiwuty  at 
that  point  where  it  stands  forth  in  antagonism  to  abstract  deism  and 
absolute  dualism.  Thus  we  discerned  such  an  appeamnce  already  in 
the  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena ;  this  century,  however,  was  loo 
Uttle  prepared  as  yet  for  such  a  speculative  directaon  of  thought  nther 
to  adopt  or  to  understand  it.  It  passed  away  at  tlus  time,  without 
leaving  a  vestige  behind.  But  the  specalative  spirit,  that  went  over 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
it,  so  that  the  work  in  which  John  Scotus  had  umblded  his  system 
could  acquire  an  influence  in  the  thirteenth  century  which  it  was 
unable  to  exercise  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  This  influence 
was  promoted  by  the  theology  of  the  peeudorlMonydaD  writings  (which 
were  themselves  among  the  elements  whence  the  system  of  ^tus  had 
sprung),  by  the  writings  of  the  new  Platooicians  and  of  the  Arabian 
pMosophers,^  circulated  in  Latin  translations,  and  particularly  by  the 

'  Cogmdo  in  acta  duplex  eit,  una  est,  '  C<^oicere  Denin  esae  in  aliqao  com- 

cnm  movelur  Anima  secandam  porum  bd-  muni  lub  qnuUm  coafniiooe  Mt  doIhi  hi- 

pertorem  istionig  et  habitum  (imiUtadinu  toraliter  iniertnm. 

primoe  vcritalia  laperiori  pan!  radonis  iro-  '  Data  etiam,  qaod  qailibet  iDlalli|iat,bM 

presEum  eo  modo,  qno  recolic  sunm  pHn-  pomme  Deu  li^piilicari  id  quod  didtor, 

dpinm  per  hoc  quod  ndet  se  noa  esae  a  m  acilicot  lllud,quo  mum  cogilari  non  puOA, 

M  hoc  etiam  modo   non  potest  ignorara,  non  tamen  propter  hoc  acqaiiur,  qoiid  in- 

Deom  esse  in  ratione  sni  principii,  alia  est,  telligat,  id,  quod  ligniGcaiur  per  oomen, 

cnm  moretnr  anima  Mcuadnm  partem  in-  ease  in  rernm  natnra,  led  in  apprcfaenuone 

feriorem  rationis.  qaae  eal  ad  conlcmpiac.  inlellectol  tantnm. 

daa  creatnras,  et  hoc  modo  pol«M  ignonre,  *  The  great  inSnenee  of  this  grbool  hai 

ease  Ucam,  ai  per  peccatum  et  eiTorem  been  noticed  in  the  excellent  work  of  Ur- 

averaa  a  Ueo  oblenebratnr  eo  modo,  qno  Schmdlden,  alreadr  referred  to,  Euai  int 

dicit  Apostolus  R.  L  com  Denm  cognaria-  1«b  ^colei  philosophiqnes  diet  lea  AnbM, 

aent,non  eicnt  Donm  gloriacaveront,  Bed  Fans,  1849. 
erauaeraDt  In  cogitationibua  itui,  etc. 
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work  De  eaiatt,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  circulated  under  the 
name  of  Aristotle,  —  a  work  which  was  much  atudied  and  which 
acquired  great  authority  orer  Uie  minds  of  men  in  the  thirteenth 
century.'  ' 

This  production  containB,  throughout,  the  prim;iples  of  the  neo-PIb- 
tonic  moDiem,  as  the  same  was  reduced  to  form  and  Bjstematio  cohe- 
rence by  Flotinua, — '  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  as  the  superezistent, 
firom  which  issues  forth  the  whole  developing  process  of  being,  pro- 
eeediog  by  regular  gradations,  the  idea  of  creation  transformed  into 
the  doctrine  of  &  process  of  evolution  grounded  in  immanent  neceauty.* 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  composed  a  commentary  on  this  work,  seeks  to 
ezpluD  itfl  propositions,  which  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
his  Christian  theism,  by  presenting  them  under  a  nutigated  form.>  He 
himself  did  not  escape  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
set  fortli  m  this  tract ;  for,  indeed,  the  rigid  con^stoncy  of  specula- 
tion conducted  even  him  to  a  one-sided  monism.  While,  then,  this 
[vedonunating  tendency  in  the  speculative  theology  of  the  thirteenth 
centnry  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  stronger  force  of  the  Christian 
principle, —  and  while  with  the  majority,  therefore,  the  Christian  con- 
Bciousneea  that  governed  the  mode  of  tlunking  operated  to  prevent  tht 
full  and  lomcal  evolution  of  these  ideas,  so  uat  they  must  aubnut  to 
be  bleudwi  wiUt  a  Christian  theism  with  which  they  had  but  little 
affinity, — we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  individuala 
who  felt  impelled  to  express  and  evolve  the  same  thoughts  in  a  manner 
more  coDsisteDt,  and  more  directly  at  variance  with  the  theism  that 
governed  the  consciousness  of  their  age.  Such  was  the  relation  in 
which  Almaric  of  Bena,  and  his  disci]^e  David  of  Dinanto,  stood  to 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.* 


directed  altenlion  to  this  sanrcc  and  to  the  inlelligtntin,  et  non  nominatar  nisi  per  no- 

KT«alinQuenceorthis  bookinihvlhineenth  men  caaiuili    mi   primi,  (ernmumwi   p«r 

centar; ;  though  he  goes  to  an  extreme  in  mudmii  aublimiorem.   0pp.  Thomae,  cicl. 

nndervalaine  ihe  nndeniable  inSaenca  of  iv,  t.  481. 

Scotiu,     Albertas  Mixgnn^  toolc  pains  to        '  Tba  abore-CLted    parage  eoneerninf 

exponnd  Ihe  doctrines  of  this  boofc,  in  his  the  abiiolate  he  explains  as  relatiDg  to  tb« 

Liber  lecundiu  de  tenainatiana  causanim  iaflniiudeof  thedivine  being,  as  compared 

primariaram,  Trarlalus  i,  in  his  opp.  ed.  with  all  detenninate  limilcd  mode*  of  oxr 

Lnfril.  1651,  L  V,  f,  AM.     He  nseribes  the  isicnce  i     Caasa  prima  est  supra  ena.  Is 

book  10  a  cerUin  Jew,  David,  who  had  rom-  qoaniDni  est  ipsDm  exse  inBnIIutn,  cm  aa- 

bined    AriBtotelian    doctrioea    with    thoM  lem  dicitur,  qnod  finite  parliripat  esse,  et 

of  the  Arabian  philaaophcr.  Thomus  Aqui-  hoe  eat  praportionatum  inlelleciui  nostro. 
naf,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  liook        '  The  wmc  ideas  lie,  in  truth,  al  the  fooo- 

(in  llie  nliiion  of  his  works,  Paris,  16G0.  t  dalion  of  the  system  of   Scotus,  that  an 

IT,  where  ma^  be  found  printed  also  the  unfolded  in  the  book,  De  caunis,  which 

book  iiaclf),  n^tly  perceived  that  the  work  book  exeFcised  a  more   general  inflacnc* 

contained    nto-Platonic,  rather  than  Aril-  than  the  hcrelica]  Scotiu  conic)  do.     Bat 

lotelinn  doctrine*,  and  held  it  to  be  a  tians-  that  the  work  of  ScotuH  also  had  a  special 

lalion  of  some  writing  of  I'roclui.  infloence  on  these  two  men,  in  evident  from 

*  Of  the  highest  principle,  it  in  said  that  it  incontestable   marks.       Alberluit   Magna* 

it  called  spirit,  indeed,  being  Ihe  caosc  of  in  the  li^l  part  of  his  Sumina  (Tract.  JT, 

■pint ;  but  that  in  nsalily  it  ii  something  Qnaest.  30.  Membr.  ii,)  cites  the  book  of 

far  higher,  and  in  ft^ient],  nothing  deter-  David  of  Dinan'ro  de  lomts,  hoc  est  de  di- 

tninate  could  be  predicated  of  it:  Non  ca-  visionibus,    which   make*  mention   of  tba 

dnnc  iDper  primam  catuam  tnediuuio  ue-  work  of   Scotos,  De  diviiione   NtttoiM. 
TOL.   IT.                                            88 
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The  former  was  eo  called  from  hie  tHrthpUce  in  the  diocese  of 
Ghartres.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oentorj,  he  tuight  at 
Paris.  AfW  gaining  a  high  repntation  by  his  lectures  on  dialectiM, 
he  passed  over  to  theology,  and  now  created  a  great  sensatioa  bj 
tnaoy  of  the  opimons  he  advanced ;  among  which  may  be  mentioDed, 
in  particalar,  the  Allowing :  '*  Ab  no  man  can  be  sared  without 
betieving  in  the  Bufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  so  neither  can 
he  be  saved  without  believing  that  he  Aimw^f  is  a  member  of  Cbrat." 
This,  he  mmtained,  was  a  necessary  article  of  futb.  Such  an  asser- 
tion might  no  doubt  have  been  called  fbr^  by  the  reactiim  of  the 
Chriatian  mind,  and  particularly  of  the  mystic  element  in  it,  against 
the  chnrchly,  theooratical  point  of  view, —  by  a  tendency  that  placed 
the  immediate  reference  of  the  religions  conBciousness  to  Christ  id 
oppodtion  to  its  dependence  on  the  church.  Now  ve  cannot  M  to 
remark,  it  is  true,  in  Almaric  also,  the  sntsgoniam  of  a  subjectivity 
carried  to  excess  against  the  objectivity  of  the  church  Catholicism ;  but 
at  bottom  of  it  lies,  not  a  theistic,  bnt  a  pantheistic  view  of  &a 
world ;  and  only  in  connection  with  this  latter,  can  that  which  he  matsA 
be  understood,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it.  Taken  in  an  isolated 
manner  by  itself,  this  propoution  was  snsceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  for  the  first  time  pabGcly  ad- 
vanced, it  was  only  by  virtue  of  the  church  instinct  that  men  suspected 
the  and-Cbristian  element  in  it,  without  understanding  it«  true  a^iifi- 
cance  in  the  connection  of  that  teacher's  ideas.  The  Pariesan  uiu- 
rersity,  in  1204,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Almaric,  and  expelled 
lum  frtnn  the  professorial  chair.  He  amtealed  to  pope  Innocent  the 
Third,  who  confirmed,  however,  that  deciatm.  Upon  tliis,  he  returned, 
in  1207,  to  Paris,  and  offered  the  recantation  that  had  been  prescribed 
to  him  ;  soon  after  which  he  died.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that 
be  had  left  any  school  behind  him.  By  his  disciple,  David  of  Di- 
nanto,  these  doctrines  were  propagated,  and  carried  to  a  still  further 
lengdi.  David  exerted  an  inf  uence  also  by  hia  writings,  in  which 
be  expounded  them. 

We  reoogmze  here  the  principles  of  that  monism,  the  sources  of 
which  have  been  pointed  out ;  the  doctrine  of  one  being,  lying  at  the 
ground  of  all,  which  being  can  be  known  only  in  ite  mamfold  forms  of 
manifestation  ;  —  the  whole  universe  only  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
essence.  David  of  Dinantoi  defined  Clod  as  the  principium  material* 
omnium  rerum.  He  distingaished  three  principles;  th*  first  individ- 
ble  principle,  matter,  the  auostratum  of  the  corporeal  world ;  the  first 

lfai«0Ter,  the  propoutions  ascribed  to  Al-  Cbriat,  iftor  Ms  resniTection,  belonged  im 

marie,  u  they  m  cited  by  MutioD*  Polft-  longer  to  say  psnicular  mx.  Tbe  huiorian 

nnsin  tus  SappntslioDes  to  Huiuins  Sco-  whocilM  these  do^u,  >ayi  hioiKlf,  too; 

tos,  hint  St  the  aamc :   Ideas,  qnaemnt  in  Qui  omnea  errorea  inreQiantar  in  UbrOi 

mente  divino,  creare  et  creari, —  [he  doo-  qui  intitulatur  peri  physeon. 
tline  that,  u  all  ihinga  proceeded  fnim  God,        '  Vide  Albert.  M.  Summa  thed].  Pan.  i, 

M  all  will  ivtum  b&cli  Co  him  again ;  that  TiactaL  ir.    QnaesL  SO.      Membr.  ii,  ed. 

God  ia  known  on);  in  his  Thenphaniei:  LoEcd.  L  xvii,  f.  TS.  and  Thomai  Aqninai 

that,  without  the  drst  ain,  the  separation  of  in  Seniont.  lib.  ii,  Distinct.  1 7.    Qumm.  i, 

Nxe*  would  not  hare  taken  placej  that  Anic.  t,  ed.  Venet.  t.  z,  p.  S35. 
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mdWisible  oat  of  which  pvoceedt  &w  ,8(m1 ;  namelj,  apirit  (niu)  ;  ttie 
first  indivinble  la  the  eternal  Bubstances  (tiieati)  namely,  God.  Be- 
tween these  diree,  he  affirmed,  there  can  be  no  distdnction  ;  else  we 
must  aoppoae  a  still  higher  essence,  from  which  all  these  three  wer4 
derived,  and  of  which  the;  partake  after  different  manners.  No  other 
Bapposilion  remuns,  then,  than  that  these  three  are  altogether  identical^ 
—  different  designations  of  the  one  divine  essence,  according  to  differ- 
ent  relations  of  the  same  to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ideal 
worlds.'  Thomas  Aquina^  makes  a  difference  between  the  doctrine 
of  Almaric  and  that  of  David  of  Dinanto.  The  school  of  the  former^ 
he  Bud,  conudered  God  as  the  principium  fonaaU  of  all  things ;  the 
second,  taught  Hiat  God  is  the  materia  prima.  According  to  thia 
latter  doctrine,  they  might  consider  all  nature  as  the  bod;  of  God,  — 
God  as  the  one  subject  in  all.  Xothing  else  has  an;  tnie  being  ;  all 
things  else  are  mere  accidents,  under  which  God,  to  whom  alone  being 
is  to  be  attributed,  veils  himself, — aaeidentia  sine  xubjecto.  The 
church  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  the;  explained  as  a  symbolical 
ckithiug  of  thia  truth.  The  consecrating  priest,  the;  supposed,  did 
not  here  first  prodace  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Crod,  but  he 
onlv  denoted  that  which,  without  any  act.  of  his,  was  already  pressnt, 
and  brought  it,  by  hia  words,  to  the  consciouaness  of  the  commumty.* 
Taking  this  ground,  they  could  say  every  true  Christian  muat  be  coo- 
sciouB  of  the  fact,  that  God  haa  become  man  in  him,  even  as  he 
became  man  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  now  evident,  also,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Almaric  which  we  first  cited  should  be  understood  as  taken  in  coo- 
nection  with  these  ideas.  Although  an  abstract  speculative  system 
was  not  calculated,  eapecially  at  this  time,  to  spread  among  the  luty, 
yet  through  the  element  of  mysticism,  which  itself  was  Hdden  under 
a  Christian  guise,  it  waa  attempted,  and  that  nut  without  aucceas,  to 
diffuse  these  doctrines  even  among  laymen.  Books  were  composed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  French  language.  Pantheism,  with  all  the  prao- 
lical  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  was  more  boldly  and  abruptly 
expressed  than  perhaps  the  ori^nal  founders  of  this  school  had  in- 
tended. That  diatioctjon  of  the  three  ages  which  had  attached  itself 
.  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  which  we  noticed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  abbot  Joachim,  waa  employed  by  tiiis  sect  also,  after  their  own 


'  Albertns  dCea  did   irguTnentation   in  materia  prima  Idem  innt   Mcattdnm  1^ 

Daiid  of  Dinanlo  m  CoIIowb  :  Qnaeni,  li  quod  lani,  quia  qnaecnnqne  lunt  e(  noil* 

DDi  M  nnuria  pnma  diSeruut  an  non  1  Si  tUfferentia  diBeranv,  ead«in  mnt. 

dilTerunt.  Hib  aliqnD  commani,  a  tjDO  ilk  '  Summa  Para  i.    QnaeaL  iii,  attic  viiL 

differeniia  egreditnr,  differant  ot  illnd  com-  '  From  tba  Acta  of  a  Pariaiui  conncU 

mane   per    ditlerenliM  Ibrmabile   eat   ia  of  the  ysar  ISIO,  which  hare  beenpnbUib- 

nlrnmqne.  Qnodaulem  aDomformabileeat  ed  b;  Muteoe  and  Dnnuld  in  the  Thf— 

in  plum,  materia  ent  vel  ad  mjniu  princi-  raa  norus  anecdotorrim,  t.  it,  f.  163 :  Deiia 

piom  materiale.    Si  ergo  dicotnr  ana  mib-  Tifibilibiu  erat  indiitiuinitrnmentii,qaibai 

teria  cue  materiae  primae  e(  ooii,  aat  dif-  Tidari  potent  a  entttnria  et  accidentibaa 

fcrnnl  boi  non,    8i  diflBrant,  oporiei,  quod  oormmpi  potenl  ezttinaeria.    Ante  Terbo- 

nb  aliqao  communi,  a  quo  di^reniiae  il-  rotn  prolattonem  Tiaihiliboa  panis  accidem- 

laeexcant,  difTcrant,  ct  lequimr  ex  hoe,  tibtu  (abeiu  corpnf  ChriMi.    Id.  quod  iU 

Cod  iilDit  commane  g«nBa  nil  ad  ilia.   Ex  fneist  prina  fennia  riilhllfbu,  prolalioiM 

t  lidetnr  relinqiii,  qaod  Deo*  et  noia  et  f  erbomm  aDbeaae  ovtenditor. 
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rinliar  manner.  As  the  predominant  revelalnoa  of  God  the  FaUier, 
the  Old  Testament,  waa'  followed  by  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  by 
which  the  forma  of  worship  under  the  legal  dispeosatioA  were  done 
away ;  so  now  the  age  of  the  Holj  Ghost  was  at  hand,  —  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Holj  Gboet  in  entire  humanity,  the  being  of  God  nnder 
the  form  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  an  equal  measure  in  all  the  faithful ; 
that  is,  the  dependence  of.  the  religious  consciousness  upon  any  one 
individual  as  a  person  in  whom  God  is  incarnate,  would  cease,  and  &0 
consciousness  of  all  alike,  that  God  exists  in  them,  has  in  them  Ha- 
mmed human  nature,  would  comein  place  of  it.  The  sacraments,  under 
which  the  Son  of  God  had  been  worshipped,  would  then  be  done 
away  ;  religion  would  be  made  wholly  independent  of  ceremonies,  of 
ererythtng  positive.  The  membera  of  this  sect  iare  the  ones  in  whom 
the  mcamatioQ  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  be^nn,  the  forenmnerB  of  ihs 
above-described  period  of  the  Holy  Spint.  Several  other  opiniona 
'  are  charged  upon  members  of  Uus  sect,  which  certunly  accord  with 
fiieir  general  mode  of  thinking ;  as,  for  example,  that  God  had  spoken 
in  Ovid  as  well  as  in  Angnstm  ;^  that  the  only  heaven  and  the  only 
IwH  are  in  the  present  life ;  that  those  who  possess  the  true  knowledgs 
BO  longer  need  &ith  or  hope ;  they  have  attuned  already  to  the  tras 
resurrection,  the  true  paradise,  the  real  heaven ;"  that  he  who  lives  m 
mortal  sin,  has  hell  in  himself,  bnt  it  was  much  the  same  thing  aa 
having  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  mouth.^  These  people  opposed  the  woiv 
ship  of  saints  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  They  called  the  ruling  church 
Baoylon ;  the  pope,  antichrist.  It  is  said,  also,  that  many  of  them 
were  carried  along  by  panthostic  mysticism,  by  Ihe  tendency  to  aone- 
nded  inwardness,  into  a  sort  of  ethical  oduqAoritm,  which  sanctioned 
tiie  worst  excesses.  The  maxim,  that  a  man's  condition  depended,  not 
■0  much  on  outward  works  as  on  inward  dispositioQ,  on  love ;  as  on 
(be  foot  of  his  being  conscions  of  having  God  within  him,  is  said  to 
have  been  pnshed  by  many  even  to  such  consequences  as  the  above. 
William  of  Aria,  a  goldsmith,  stood  fbrl^  as  a  preacher  among  Hob 
•ect.  He  announced  the  coming  of  judgments  on  a  corrupt  churchy 
and  the  evolution  of  the  new  period  of  the  HcAy  Ghost  that  was  now 
near  at  hand.  In  the  year  1210,  thja  sect  was  discovered ;  sereni] 
clergymen  and  laymen,  who  refiised  to  recant,  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Bernard  a  priest,  carried  his  pantheisdo  delu^on  to  such  a  length  as 
to  declare,  that,  bo  far  as  he  had  being,  diey  could  not  bum  htm,  for,  bo 
fiir  as  he  existed,  he  was  God  himself.  One  of  the  pemimug  conse- 
anences  of  such  phenomena  was,  that  men  were  led  by  occauon  cS 
eiem,  to  look  upon  every  freer  movement  of  the  religious  spirit  with 
ft  more  suspiciooa  eye.  With  the  writings  of  David  of  Dinanto,  all 
(faei^ogical  works  in  the  French  language  were  burnt  and  forbidden. 


'  Caeur.  Heiilerbach,  1.  c  t,  S3.  ipcm  wit  a 

'n  Maiieno  and  Darand  : 


^irituD  uincliu  in  iia  incumatiu  iia  omnia  which  alio  »eKt»  the  report  of  Caeuriu. 

fETeUlMt,  et  hitac  revelatio  nihil  aliud  antt  *  The   account  givan  b/  Cwiariut  of 

qnam  moriiiorDai  reaarractio.    Indeneinv-  HeUterbMcb. 
dipiioii  jam  reauitcitsioi  auenban^  Sdem  e( 
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Thb  paD&eistio  momsm  wu  now  attacked  by  tbe  most  ditlingnished 
Kliolastic  theologians.  Albertus  Magnus  maintuned,  in  opposition  to 
it,  that  God  is  not  the  material  nor  tbo  easeDtial  but  the  causative 
being  of  all  eustence ;  and  the  causative  as  the  efficient,  formal,  and 
final  cause,  the  efficient,  formatire  principle,  and  the  end  of  all  exis- 
tence ;  the  ori^nal  type  to  which  all  eziatence  must  be  traced,  accord- 
bg  to  which  everjUiing  has  been  formed,  and  which  everything  a 
ij^inted  to  represent ;  as  in  truth,  the  oii^al  type  has  an  existence 
of  itself,  independent  of  the  things  that  are  formed  after  it,  and  in 
order  to  lepresent  it.'  Thomas  Aquinas  expressea  himself  after  a 
amilar  maoner  :  God  is  the  ette  omnium  effective  et  exemplariter,  but 
not  per  ttsentiam. 

As  we  have  an  example  here,  showing  that  the  foreign  elements  of 
the  neo-PIatonic  monism,  which  the  speculative  theology  of  this  cod* 
torr  strove  to  blend  mto  one  whole  with  the  Christian  faith,  woul^ 
leBBt  all  Boch  attempts,  and  prove  rebellious  to  this  faith  itself, —  so  W9 
have  u»ther  examije  of  a  hke  incongruity  in  the  ideas  of  the  Ariato- 
lelian  philosophy,  adopted  by  this  theology  as  absolute  truths  of  reason, 
with  which  the  truths  of  faith  could  not  be  at  variance.  There  arose  a 
Tiew  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  grovring  out  of  the  doctrines  of  tb? 
Aitbiau  {diiloaopher  Aveniioes,  which  threatened  to  dissiJve  thia 
leacoe  between  philoaophy  and  &ith,  and  which,  if  conustently  catv 
ried  oat,  would  aJso  —  Uke  the  doctrine  of  Almaric,  that  started  froni 
a  neo-Platotuc  principle  —  necessarily  pass  over  into  a  pantheistio 
node  of  thinking.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  thinking  reason  it  in  all 
■•Q  identaoall;  the  same,  that  there  is  but  one  intelligeace  in  all. 
ThoM  who  set  forth  this  as  ft  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  —  what  in 
tkeir  Ofumon  was  the  same  Qting  —  a  doctrine  that  resulted  with  neces- 
■ty  finwa  the  fundamental  pontioo  ti  bare  ratuniU  knowledge  or  of 
pti^oaoidiy,  were  well  aware  of  the  conaeqaences  —  irreconcilable  with 
the  Chii^n  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  —  which  Sowed 
bom  sacb  an  assertiau,  and  represented  themselves,  at  least,  as  being 
Tei7  &r  from  adopting  these  ooDsequences.  But  this  subjection  to  the 
Htoority  of  &ith,  expressed  in  connection  with  this  acknowledged 
OMMnlioo  between  reason  and  faith,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not 
fiul  to  awftkea  auipcions  respecting  the  honesty  of  their  professions, 
or  at  least  respecting  the  seriousness  aad  liveliness  of  their  religjoua 
interest ;  as,  for  example,  when  one  occupying  tiiis  ground  asserted : 
"  By  my  reason,  I  conclude,  with  necessity,  that  mind  is  numerically 
but  one,  but,  by  my  futh,  I  firmly  maintain  the  contrary ;"'  when  he 
ex{Kessed  himself  with  regard  to  the  Christian  position,  wluch  was 
incapable  of  being  reconciled  with  the  above  proportion,  in  the  odd 
and  indifferent  way :  "  The  Idtins  do  not  admit  this,  accotding  to  their 
principles,  because,  perhaps,  tltar  law  stands  in  contradiction  with  it ;" 
irtiere  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  dtes  this  language,^  justly  takes  oftnce, 


n  ianfw  oppoMiom  p«r  fldaii 
D.       *Ittfai*OpM0.is,I>*aiiittM 
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tiiat  one  v\io  pretended  to  be  a  ChriBdan,  conld  thus  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  law  of  a  strange  religioa ;  could  designate  tiie  doctrines 
of  faith  aspontimeg  oatholicorum.  It  ia  obmns  to  remark  how  mift- 
ehievoua  would  be  the  spread  of  a  doctrine  so  hostile  to  ^o  funda- 
mental grounds  of  Christian  conviction ;  how  pernicioos  this  disguised 
Bcbiam  between  subjective  conviction  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
tiiia  homage,  altogether  hypocritical,  or  at  a,uj  rato  not  springing 
from  the  lively  feeling  of  an  inner  necesaty,  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  must  prove,  when  such  liews  found  currency,  as  they 
already  began  to  do  even  among  laymen.'  These  doctrines,  then, 
Thomas  Aquinas  felt  himself  called  apon  to  combat,  not  only  in  hia 
general  work  concerning  the  whole  body  of  t}ie  doctrines  of  ^th,'  hot 
■uso  in  a  small  treatise,  which  be  composed  expressly  on  this  subject. 
Ee  was  not  satisfied  with  appealing  to  the  consequences  hostile  to  th« 
Christian  f^th  which  must  flow  tnm  such  opinions, —  to  the  fact,  that 
thereby  the  doctrines  of  personal  immortality,  and  of  a  final  retribo- 
tion,  would  be  annihilated, —  but  while  he  strongly  protested  aganat 
tiiat  pretended  opposition  between  the  truths  of  faith  and  the  timths 
of  philosophy,'  he  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  this  doctrine  was  ocm- 
trary  to  reason  and  by  no  means  a  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  attributes  gained  rich  aooeautais 
by  the  labors  of  these  tiieologians.  Several  new  iavtestigations  were 
evoked  by  Abelard.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was, 
that  be  bad  denied  the  essential  omnipresenco  of  God.  Walter  of 
Mauretania,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  thought  Uiat  he  had  heanl 
an  opinion  of  this  sort  uttered  by  Abelard  himself.*  Also,  Hugo 
ft  St.  Victore  speaks'  of  certun  aophists,  wbo  muntained  th^  God  was 
omnipresent  only  in  virtue  of  his  power,  but  not  in  virtae  of  his 
essence  ;*  unce  otherwise,  God  would  be  affected  by  the  inipurity  in 
the  world.  According  to  this  statome^t,  Abelard,  l^e  the  Sociniaoa 
in  later  times,  supposed  a  being  of  God  without  the  world, —  in  the 
aense  of  limitation, —  so  that  this  "  without"  should  be  understood  as 
spatial,  and,  separating  from  one  another  the  essence  of  God  and  hia 
acts,  reduced  his  omnipresence  simply  to  the  fact  that  God's  ageney 
extends  to  everything  in  the  world.  But  if  we  consult  Abelard's  owb 
esplaoacions  of  the  matter,  we  see  plamly  that  he  was  very  fiir  &am 

concre  Avcrraistas  In  *o1.  xix  of  thi  Va-  de  falao  el  impoiilbili,  qnod  otiim  Dew 

neilan  edition.  (aeero  non  potcai.     Quad  fldellum  aimt 

'  See  the    Lift    of   Thomai    Aqnliui,  ferre  non  pouuDt. 
■treedj  referred  to,  c.  W.     A  knight,  vho        *  liii  wonta  addrcued  to  Ah«1«n1,  is 

wtt    called  upon  to   do  penance    for  hil  D' Archery,  Spidlqpa,  t.  ili,  f.  iSi:  Pn»- 

crimei,  /mve  for  his  repi j,  Ihal  if  Peter  ob-  lerea  notificate  mihi,  li  adhuc  creditia,  qaod 

■ained  salvation,  he  aloo  wu  aura  of  it,  for  Deuaessentialiter  non  sit  in  mundoTe!  ali- 

(htrt  wu  but  one  and  the  ume  spirit  ta  U.    Qnod,  n  bena  nuniai  amlin  roi  faiari, 

himMlf  and  in  Peter  qnando  aoriuime  inTicem  contnlimos  <)• 

*  See  in  lib.  ii,  Suntent  Ditt  17.  Qnae*t  qnibnadeni  KnioniiiB,      From  which  Tcrj 

fi,  ttrtic  L  words  it  ii  quite  evident  that  he  inj|^| 

'He  Hijf.  In  opposition  to  that  state-  eaaiW  hare  nunnndentood  Abelard. 
Bent;  Cum  aiitein  de  necessitate  conclndi  >  In  his  Bumma  Traciat.  i,  e.  it, 
BOD  posslt  nisi  Tcnim  nec«Marinm.  cnjns        '  Quidam  calumniuorei  vcHtalia  dieonl, 

oppoeitam  estfalsDm  et  impojuibile.  seqni.  Deum  per  pounliam   et  non  per  esMO- 

^  ttl  •ecimdaiD  <yiu  dictam,  qaod  fldea  sit  tiam  abiqaa  eue. 
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entertaimng  any  snch  news.  What  ho  saya  is  this :  "  We  cannot  con- 
ceiTe  of  God's  being  present  anywhere  aiter  a  spatial  manner,  bat  ire 
most  nnderstand  his  omnipreaence  aa  an  omnipresent  agency."  He 
meant  only  to  give  pronuaeuce  to  this  idea,  that  God  is  omnipresent  in 
his  agency  without  spatial  presence  or  spatial  change,  without  deput- 
ing from  that  immutability  of  his  essence  which  ever  holds  the  like 
relatioD  to  space  and  time ;  —  that  space  presents  no  limitacion,  has 
BO  existence  for  him.'  But  even  this,  which  Abelard  sud  concerning 
an  active  omnipresence  of  {Jod, —  directly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
all  spatial  re  presents  tiona,  gave  occasion  to  tiie  misoonoeptjon,  that  he' 
denied  the  essentjal  omnipresence  of  God,  saA  referred  it  simply  to  his 
agency,  separated  from  hu  essetioe.  In  his  IrUtvduetio  in  Thfohgiam^ 
he  says :  "  As  sprit  generally  is  spatially  present  nowhere,  and  spa- 
tially moves  itself  in  no  direction,  so  this  holds  good  preeminently  of 
God,  since  he,  by  his  essence,  is  everywhere  present.^  In  accordance 
irith  this  must  those  passages  of  sacred  Sctiptore  be  understood,  which 
Bpeak  of  God  as  coming  or  descending ;  by  which,  is  not  meant  a 
movement  in  space,  but  a  new  effect,  proceeding  from  that  agency  of 
God,  which  is  circumscribed  by  no  space.*  Thus,  for  example,  when 
it  is  said  tiiat  he  comes  to  or  departs  from  titis  or  that  individual,  tiio 
reference  is  to  the  commnnication  or  witlidrawal  of  his  {pfls."'(  In 
this  way,  too,  he  keeps  clear  of  a  misconception  with  regard  to  th« 
incarnation  <^  God,  which  arose  from  its  being  so  sensuously  appre- 
hended :  "  When  God  is  said  to  come  upon  the  Virgin,  this  should  be 
understood  of  some  peculiar  relation  of  Glod's  all-pervading  agency." 
By  his  descent  upon  the  Virgin,  nothing  else  was  denoted  than  that 
letting  down  of  himself  whereby  he  entered  into  union  with  human 
nature.*  That  God  is  essentially  everywhere,  is  a  proposition  referring 
to  his  power  or  agency  which  is  nowhere  inactive,  but  manifests  its 
action  in  all  places.'  As  withont  God's  preserving  agency  nothing  could 
subsist  even  for  a  moment,  so  ^lis  very  conception  invdves  in  it,  that 


'  In  the  Apologetlcal  Dialogne,  eoncwn-  *  Cam  in  qaoadun  Tanire  tcI  t.  qaibu- 

ing  tbe  nluion  of  which  to  Abclird'i  an-  dam  recedera  dicitur,  juxu  donomm  sno- 

ihonhip  we  ha*e  spoken  above,  and  in  mm  coUationom  tel  inbtractioncm  intelli- 

which  we,  at  an  J  rate,  find  the  correct  ex'  gitar  id,nonMcandam  tocalem  ejiu  adven. 

position  of  hij  docOrines,  it  il  raid:  Ipw,  (nm  toI  recetiiim.  qui  nbique  per  pnieien. 

qni  lie  dbdc  qaoqoe  line  poiilione  locall  tiunioaetabauntiaBieniperexiileni,  non 

Bicut  ante  lempora  consiBtens,  non  tarn  in  habet,  qno  moveri  localiter  possit. 

loco  ease  dui;cDdn»aBl,qni  nallatenni  loca-  *  Cnm  itaque  Dens  in  virginem  Tonire 

lis  csl,  qnam  in  m  cuDcla  conclndere  ioca.  -dldtor,  iecnndam  seqHam   (perliapi  oli. 

Qnj  cnim  ante  omnia  sine  loco  exitttiC,  nee  qoom)  etBcacism,  non  Kcandum  localam 

(Ai'i/anf  mi)di]ni(nolim[(*forhimMlOKd  Mceuionem  intelligi  debet. 

fiobu  lota  fabricaTit.    Per  potentiam  inam  '  Qoid  est  enim  Blind,  earn  in  tirgioem 

tam  imra  omnia  qnam  extra;  bj  wfajcli  ii  deecendiite,  at  incamare[nr, niii  nt  noatran 

denote^  that  thit  catraorj  of  space,  iniwr  assnmeret  inSmilatem,  ae  hnmiliaase,  ot 

or  <Mter.  cannot  be  applied  to  God's  being  baec  qnidem  bnmiliatio  ejni  videlicet  in- 

and  action.  L.  c.  p.  %b,  seqq.  lellipilnr  descensiu  1 

■  Lib.  iii,  p.  1136.  ■  Qnod  tamen  nbiqae  esM  per  sabstaa- 

'  Ubiqiie  per  snbstantiam,  nbique  easen-  flam  dicitor,  Jaxia  ejni  poieniiam  vel  o^ 

daliter,  wmper ,  lafaatantiae  praeaentia  in  rationetn  dia  arbitior,  ac  A  videlictt  die*- 

omniboa  est  locii,  retnr,  ita  d  enneta  loot  ease  praeaentia)  at 

*  Non  aliqais  qni  loealli  MCMiat.  led  in  eii  aliqnid  openri  nnnijnam  ceaie^  nee 

■liqaMBoraeopetMionlitflectBiostenditiir.  ^mpolenliailt  ftlicnbiotiacL 
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it  IB  b;  ^  energy  of  lua  eiuiiM  Qod  «xiata  and  acts  flverrwltwe."! 
Ficm  thew  remarke,  it  is  already  quite  evident  that  Abelard  does  not, 
by  wliat  he  says  concerning  the  divine  omnipresence,  as  an  actare 
«ne,  by  any  meoaa  exclude  essential  omnipresence ;  aoid  he  himself 
takes  care  to  guard  against  any  each  ioteipretation,  by  adding :  "  It 
is  common  to  say  of  a  mtmarch,  that  he  ha«  a  long  arm,  because  be 
makes  his  power  felt  even  la  distant  regions ;  he  does  so,  however,  DOt 
by  his  essence,  but  by  means  of  his  representatives."*  Abelaard 
thought  he  had  hit  upon  an  analogy  by  which  we  might  form  some 
light  conception  of  the  divine  omnipresence,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
soul  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  body.*  Thug,  also,  be  expressed 
himself  in  hia  lectares,  as  we  may  Me  in  lus  schcalled  SaiteocsB  :* 
"Ood  is  everywhere  present  by  his  essence,  because  be  ererywhere 
acts  immediately  by  lumself,  without  needing  the  inBtmmantaiity  c^ 
others.  For  although  a  lung  may  act,  by  his  power,  (hKHigh  the 
whole  extent  of  bis  dominion,  yet  he  is  not  everywhere  by  his  esseDce; 
Booe  he  cannot  act  at^nce  uironghout  his  whole  empire  without  eak- 
|doying  ministers  and  servants."  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  also,  thftt 
Abelard  applied  the  idea  of  omnipresence  to  time  as  well  as  to  space.* 
Huge  a  Saiicto  Victore  defends  the  doctiiue  of  an  essential  presence 
of  God,'  perhaps  in  oppomlion  to  Abelard'g  misunderstood  ezpUcatkiiL.' 
He  lays  down  the  trilemma :  Either  God  is  nowhere  according  to 
his  essence,  or,  he  is  in  some  place  without  b^og  eveiywhere,  or,  he  is 
everywhere.  The  &^  and  second  cannot  be  true ;  (Htly  die  third 
snppowtion,  therefore,  remuns :  "  Though  we  cannot  perfectly  o(xa- 
prebend,"  he  says,  "  yet  we  must  believe,  without  doubting,  that  God 
IS,  in  essence,  eveiywhere."  According  to  Hugo's  notions,  moreover, 
tiie  idea  of  the  divine  omnipresence  is  c<Hnoident  with  the  tmth  that 
all  things  subsist  in  dependence  on  God's  preservins  agency.'  The 
same  connection  of  ideas  was  adopted  by  Qa  scholastic  raedogiaos  of 
the  thirteenth  century :  "  God  is  everywhere  present  in  space,"  says 
Thomas  Aquinas,*  **  inasmuch  as  he  commumcates  to  all  that  is  la 
space  being,  force,  and  activity."'* 

In  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  Hie  soho*^ 
men  of  the  twelfth  century  met  with  umilar  difficulties  to  tliose  mUt 

t  Ham  fli  ipn  loc*  at  qnhqnid  CM  in  eit,  '  As  [a  Ab«l«n]'i  8«nt«iMM*pMMgaaf 

nisi  per  ipaam  coDMrrraCaT,  muiera  Don  AagiuiUn  it  qnoted,  and    alio  Hugo  do- 

pouBnl,  St  per  aubaMnliMii  in  d$  <*M  did-  titdmt  «^iut  mch  in  appeal  to  «ord»  at 

tur,  aU  per  propriM  vimtem  anlwuiiAaa    Aagnatin,  ihii  maj  indiate  ihai  h 


«li4«id  nnnqaam  operaH  ceaaetvel  c*^  alljAireeted  hiipolanueamiBMAbelanl; 
M  KTvando  vel  aliqnid  in  Ui  per  aaipaaiB  penu^N  acainit  aoitiB  of  tui  ezpnaikiiw 
inhiUcrandD.  In'  hU  lectores,  acMrdiiig  to  aome  ci  tha 


•r  inbatanliBm  bcors  coplea  drmtalod  alNMI. 

■offidnnc,  qnod  psrVicarioi  agnnt  ^Nacdna  eo  potMt  aliqnid  anbaiaten 

*Anini>  per  opetMionam  Tsgetandi  ac  etiam  MTiiiDmeBiiimeKomnibaa,qaM  fe- 

aentiendi  aingnlii  merabriii  tota  indt,  nt  dl,quiBomtii»contiDetMpenatrai  etnoUo 

atngnla  venMt  at  In  dngnlii  aaallaL  continetnr. 

'  Ct'p.  Ktx,  p.  50.  '  Samma,  {>.  I.    Qn.  Tiii,  ait  i  ct  iL 


*  Omnia  locna  ai  praeaens,  dc  et  onma       "  Ut  dam  ai 
HmNu,  in  the  place  jnat  qnoMd.  lionem.qBod  dat  aeae«f 

*  I>  c  Snnna  Tiatt.  i,  e.  iv.  rq>lcDt  wnnia  kx^ 
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fte  Boliition  of  which  Origen  had  bnued  himself.  Two  diflerant  Toob 
were  to  be  &voided  ;  they  muat  not,  under  the  name  of  omnipotence, 
attribate  to  God  an  infinite  arbitrary  will ;  nor,  in  seeking  to  avoid  this 
danger,  represent  the  dirina  being  as  dependent  on  a  nataral  nece^ 
aty,  or  derogate  anything  from  his  absoluto  freedom.  By  the  prudent 
precantion  and  pious  modesty  of  the  speoalations  by  which  he 
endeavors  to  gnard  sg^nst  both  these  errors,  Anselm  especially  dis- 
&]gQisheB  himself.  He  says :  "  The  freedom  and  will  of  God  we 
most,  conformably  to  reaeoo,  so  understand  as  to  place  nothing  in  him 
that  ia  derogatory  from  his  dignity.  The  true  idea  of  freedcmt  regards 
Qiat  only  which  is  befitting  and  becommg  the  dirine  excellence.' 
When  it  n  said, '  What  God  wiOa  ia  good,  and  what  he  wills  not  is  not 
good,'  this  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if,  supposing  God  should  will 
anything  that  is  bad,  it  would  be  good  because  he  willed  it ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that,  if  God  should  lie,  it  would  be  ri^t  to  lie ;  but 
rather,  that  a  being  who  lied  could  not  be  Ood.  As  truly  as  God  is 
God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  that  he  should  wiU  that  which 
is  bad.i  Ad  hypoUietical  proposition  of  this  sort  is  much  the  same  as 
if  we  should  set  together  the  two  impcemble  things,—- if  water  is  dry, 
Bre  is  water.  When  we  talk,  in  Uie  case  of  God,  of  a  necesfflty  to 
wfll  that  which  is  good,  the  expresson  is  an  improper  one.  What  we 
denominate  necesuty,  is  nothing  else  than  the  immutability  of  Ha 
goodness,  which  he  has  from  himself,  which  is  not  deriyed  to  him  from 
some  otiier  quarter."'  Thus  he  rebuts  the  objection  t^t  God,  if  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  will  that  which  is  good,  deserves  no  thanks. 
It  is  not  a  natural  necesnty,  but  the  immatability  of  his  eternal,  holy 
wil],  and  therefore  is  he  the  more  to  be  praised  in  all  his  goodness.* 

But  Abelard's  speonlations  could  not  be  confined  within  the  limits 
which  the  pious  spirit  of  Anselm  prescribed  to  itself.  He  says  firet  :* 
"  We  should  be  cautioiu  not  to  admit  into  the  idea  of  omnipotence, 
anjTthiag  that  is  grounded  in  deficiencies  and  limitations  of  creaturely 
ezistence,''!  and  on  this  side,  he  falls  in  witii  Anselm.  But  he  adds : 
"  We  may,  in  a  certwn  «ense,  refer  ererytlung  which  it  lies  in  man's 
power  to  do,  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  m  so  far  as  in  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  b«ng,  and  he  works  all  in  all.''    For  be  employs 

'  In  bis  Dialogue,  ear  Deiu  homo  lib.  I,  tmproprie  didtar  neceHltB*,  nbl  nee  coMtio 

«.zii:   lAbertuem  et  volnnEmtem  Dei  lio  uUa  ett  nee  prohibitio.    Qunproptcr  qno- 

debemiu  r«tion>biliter  intelUt;ere,D(  disni.  niani  Deiu  perfects  hnbel  a  w  uuif^iiiiil 

Mi  iilius  non  vidoamar  i^pagann.   Liber-  habet,  ille  maxime  leadanilua  e>t  do  bonis, 


tM  enim  non  «M  niii  «1  boo,  quod  upedit 

quae  faabet  el  Mrvat.  non  ulla  neceuilate. 

■I^n  •eqmtnrr  el  Deal  <mlt  mentirl, 

■ed  propria  et  aelenia  immiitnbitiuCe. 
•Imroductio,  lib,  iii,  p.  1109. 

iuuam    esH   tncniiri,  led  potjni  Denm 
llhimnoneMe. 

•  Alioqain  e  coiiTeno  impotenliam  dJoe- 

■  Quae  neowitai  non  at  alind,  qoMil 

tiam. 

'  Non  abmrde  tamen  el  de  hu  omnibiu. 

io  babel,  et  idcinw  impro-  qoae  effleere  poeinmiu,  Deam  polentem 

)nie  didtur  neccaitM.  praedicabimnii  et  omnia,  quae  afrimni.  ejot 

*  Lib.  ii,  c.  n,:  Kecle  aueriCar  ipae  eibi  potenliae  tribnimni,  in  qno  tiviniu*,  nioT»> 

dedine  jiuliiiiim  ee  uipsum  Jaiinni fednse.  mnr  eE  lamua,  et  "qui  omnia  operutor  ia 

Iddrco  landundns  eKt  da  loa  juMiiia,  nee  omoibiu." 
■acotitate.  Mid  libenals  juittu  eit,  quia 
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tu  w  nstmineQla  to  aceompliih  that  wluch  he  viDe ;  and  it  may,  in  % 
eertaiu  seiue,  be  said,  that  &«  brings  about  that  whwb  he  Bufiere  us  to 
bring  about.  But  he  goes  still  farther,  and  starta  the  qne«tioti  whether 
God  conld  do  more,  other,  and  better  than  he  has  aotuall;  done ; 
winch  he  answers  in  the  negative ;  though  he  acknowledges,  indeed, 
how  oSfesmre  this  must  appear  to  some.'  The  oiuisideration  seemod 
to  hhn  of  irresiatible  wei^t,  tiiat  God,  who  is  (he  npreme  reason,  can 
do  nothing  except  what  is  in  conformity  with  reason  ;  that  what  he 
does  is  always  the  best,  and  that  by  rirtae  of  his  goodness  be  can  do 
DO  other  than  this.*  He  brings  up  objectioDs  to  this  statement,  and 
then  seeks  to  refute  them.  On  tins  supposition,  God's  ommpot^ioe 
would  hare  narrower  limit*  than  man's  ability ;  fiir  man  can  do  a 
great  many  things  othemise  than  he  actually  does.  And  he  brings 
vp  the  words  of  Christ,  when  he  said :  "  If  I  prayed  to  my  Father,  be 
would  send  ten  thousand  angels."  Id  reply  to  &o  first  objectioD,  he 
remarks :  "  That  we  can  do  many  thin^  that  we  onght  not  to  do,  is  to  be 
aBcribed  to  onr  weakness  rather  than  to  our  dignity.  We  should  be 
better  if  we  could  not  do  that  which  is  evil."  In  reply  to  the  awoad 
objectioo,  he  saya :  "  Moat  assuredly,  God  would  bare  dwe  ttiis  if 
Christ  bad  prayed ;  but  that  Christ  should  request  tins  ia  Ae  very 
thing  that  was  impossible,  since  it  was  contrary  to  bis  temper."  And 
thoB,  generally,  he  meets  these  and  the  like  obiectionB  by  distinguis]^- 
mg  sn  hypo^etical  and  an  absolute  poembihty  and  neceedty.  To 
those  who  said  :  If  God  could  not  act  differently,  we  should  be  under 
DO  obligation  of  gratitude  to  him,  he  replies :  '*  It  was  really  to  b« 
denominated  noUung  else  than  a  certain  necesnfy  of  his  essence  or  oS 
his  goodness,  one  with  his  will,  and  no  constrainL"'  "  ^ce  his  good- 
itess  is  BO  great  that  it  mores  him  of  himself  to  all  good  acts,  he  ought 
therefore  to  be  themore  loved  and  honored  ooacooout  of  hisown  propw 
easence,  because  this  goodness  dwells  not  in  him  in  an  accidental,  bat 
in  an  essential  and  immediate  way.<  For  should  we  be  less  thai^cfiil 
to  a  person  who  affiirded  us  help  in  distress,  if  his  love  were  so  great 
diat  he  could  not  do  otiierwise,  but  felt  cmstraioed  by  tiie  force  of  hia 
love  to  help  ns?"  This  ex[danat>0Q  he  repeated  u  bis  Theologia 
CAmttma.'  "  God  is  ever  and  at  all  times  so  consumed,  to  ezpraaa  *■ 
ourBolvDB  after  the  manner  of  men,  by  his  inexpressible  goodness,  thl^ 
whathe  wills,  he  wills  necessarily ;  and  what  he  does,  he  does  necessarily; 
just  ss  everything  that  i»  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God,  dwells  in 


■  LmM  bMC  iHwtra  opinio  PBbcm  ut  Mt  lepanUa  nee  OMCtki  dicMid*  Mt,  qg« 

■nlliM  babeu  auentaiorei  el  plnriiDani  ■  Mkn  aotew  td  fiKcre  cogwnr. 

diedi  MUNMnun  ct  BliqtuuitiilQin  •  ntiona  *  Con  cjiu  tantt  lit  boDiui  atqae  optink 

dlMMUn  rUteMur.  volanuu,  ue  ad  bciendain  oon  iuritDM 

*  Can  T{deUc«t  in  singnliK  fuiendii  vel  nun,  ud  ipontaiianm  iBclinet,  tanio  am- 
dimittendii  rmtion^ukm  habeat  eatuam,  plini  ex  propria  nalnra  diligcndoa  «m 
cor  ab  (pao  Bant  tsI  dimictantnr  nee  ipaa  aiqMliiiu:gl<irificanda>,qaulohaec  bo^ 
qBieqaam,  q.aia  nmma  ratio  cat,  omtra  id  tai  ^nt  nan  «i  per  acddeiu,  Md  atibatand- 
qood  ratloni  eongniit,  BBt  ToUe  ant  agera  aliieralqiwinconiniaialiiliter  ineaL 
IMat  *L.cMaiteMetDumndtliMBW.aa«o- 

*  Hie  anim  qnaed«m  notniae  t«1  boni-  dotor.  t  t,  f.  I3}7. 
Mm  ()|m  Mceaaitai  ab  ejoi  TOlontate  non 
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it  after  an  etema]  and  necessary  manner."!  rp]jg  extreme  tinuditj  that 
'fiHed  the  mind  of  Abelard,  lest  lie  shonld  Bay  something  which  nught 
be  burtfn]  to  the  religious  interest,  expresses  itself  in  what  he  remaras, 
Tmder  his  sense  of  the  difficulties  that  pressed  him :  "  But  as  it  is  our 
endeavor  to  preserve  spotless  the  honor  of  God  in  all  things,  and  to 
'glorify  him  to  the  atmoat  of  onr  abiBty,  so  let  ns  tnistfollj  invoke  hia 
assistance,  that  he  who  &ees  bis  chosen  from  their  cdne,  wouM  make 
me  free  from  the  Confosion  of  words,  and  that,  by  his  grace,  he  would 
deliver  me  from  the  snare  of  this  or  that  expression,  to  tiie  glory  of  hia 
own  name,  so  that  we  may  not  be  found  chargeable  in  hia  eight,  either 
with  frlsehood  or  presamption  towards  him.  For  it  is  he  who  tnes  the 
beart  and  the  reras,  who  regards,  in  all,  the  dispoation  of  the  heart 
rather  than  the  outward  action,  and  asks  not  what  has  been  done,  but 
Vith  what  intention  it  was  done."'  After  the  same  manner,  he  touches 
upon  this  point  in  the  pnbliahed  copies  of  his  lectures.'  He  observes 
of  those  who  urged  similar  reasons  to  the  ones  just  cited,  against  these 
tenets,  tiiat  they  did  not  seem  to  him  rightly  to  understand,  either  the 
wisdom  of  Ood,  or  the  declarationB  of  Scripture  or  of  tiie  church 
fiithers.  He  then^  notices  the  opimon  of  those  who  endeavored  to 
solve  lite  diffioolty  in  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence  by  saying  that  Qod 
eookl  do  this  or  uiat  if  he  pleased.  He  objects  to  them,  that  they 
represented  God  anthropopathically,  as  if  deliberatmg  with  himse^ 
before  he  came  to  a  decision.  Now  as  this  doctrine  of  Abelard  was 
also  furij  attacked  by  hia  opponents,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in 
fais  apology ;  where  he  declw^d  that  be  held  foat  everything  that 
was  essential  to  him,  and  avmded  that  which  had  given  oSence  to 
Difuiy.  "  I  believe  tiiat  God  can  do  only  what  it  is  befitting  him  to  do 
(which  was  acknowledged  even  by  Anaelm)  ;  and  that  he  can  do 
much  Hiat  he  will  not  do."  This  he  nught  indeed  have  aud,  on  hia 
old  groonda,  provided  the  "  can  "  were  nnderstood  abstractly,  concern- 
ing which  he  makes  no  further  explanation  here.' 

Hugo  a  St.  Victore  controverted  in  both  of  his  works  tiie  doctrine 
of  Abelard,  but  without  naming  him.  He  declfuma  against  those  who 
affirmed  that  God  was  so  bound  by  the  measure  and  law  of  his  own 
works,  that  he  conld  do  notiiing  other  and  nothing  better  than  what  he 
had  done ;  those  who  set  Emits  to  God's  infinite  power.  He  describes 
ttiem  as  men  who  had  lost  themselves  in  Aeir  own  cmions  specoh^ 
tions,"  men  swollen  inth  the  conceit  of  their  own  knowledge ; '  and 

'  Ex  ipM  m>  et  ineffabili  bonitate  adm  et  rennm  raagit  in  omnlbni  in  intentionem 

■emper,  nl  hnniBno  more  loqnar,  aecensui,  ilcendit,  qnain  actionem,  nee  qniui  flan^ 

nt  qnas  rnlt  Qeccsurio  TSlit  et  qnae  lacil,  led  qao  BDimo  flanL    T.  t,  t,  ISJB. 

Deccssario  facial.    Hon  enim  wrera  son  *  Senientiae,  e<!.  Bheinirkid,  c,  xx. 

jnteit  bona  lolDDtale.  qnun  habe^  cam  *  Page  iS, 

■it  d  naliiralii  el;ctia(-teniB,nan  adventitia,  ■  £a   aolammodo   Dentn   pom  fiteera 

ucnt  Dcntra  eit  nobii,  et  omne,  ijaod  in  credo,   qnae    ipaam   iaeere    I'onvenit,    et 

natnim  est  didniMtig,  neccuario  ei  aiqne  tnalta  facers  poleat,  quae  nnnqDam  fiideL 

omiribas  madia  incritabi liter  ineat,  ntpote  *  De   Mcnment    ub,   i,  e,    saii :   DH 

jniiiiia,  pictax,  misericordia  et  qnaecnnqae  noatri  tcmtatorea,  qni  defeMmnt  acratanlei 

eica  ereataiu  bona  volontM.  acmtationea. 
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Tet  Abelard  would  donbtleas  have  taken  ap  into  hia  doctrine  all  ttai 
Hugo  said  on  the  other  side,  and  appropriated  it  as  a  stiU  further 
determination  of  that  doctrine.  He  appliee  here,  in  speaking  of  the 
divine  will,  a  distinction  which  aflerwaras  acquired  great  importanco 
in  the  doctrinal  controversies ;  the  distinction  of  will  in  itself,  as  the 
interior  action  of  God,  vclunta»  as  heneplaatum  Dei;  and  that  which 
presents  ituelf  phenomenally,  as  an  oqect  of  the  divine  will,  tignum 
ben^laciii.^  Now,  if  we  underBtand  the  divine  will  in  tjie  former 
sense,  God  can  do  nothing  and  will  nothing  except  what  he  wills ;  for 
his  will  ta  identical  with  his  being  and  power.'  But  if  we  apeak  of  his 
will  in  the  other  sense,  tiie  case  is  altered.  All  that  God  has  created 
can  be  better  than  it  is,  if  Ood  so  wills.  He  can  make  what  he  has 
created  into  something  better ;  wMch  does  not  suppose  that  it  was  bad 
before,  but  that  he  raises  what  he  had  created  ^xA.  to  a  still  hi^er 
degree  of  perfection ;  not  that  God,  so  far  as  be  himself  is  concerned, 
ought  to  have  done  better,  but  that  it  may  become  better  tiirough  hia 
operation,  while  he  himself  remuns  immutably  the  same."^  He 
agrees  with  Abelard  and  Anffilm,  in  extending  the  idea  of  Uie  divioa 
omnipotence  to  everything  that  is  a  po«tire  power,  and  therefore 
excluding  <mly  that  wluch  has  its  ground  rather  in  a  deficiency  ix 
limitation  of  the  creature.^  But  it  is  a  remark  of  Hugo's,  important 
in  its  connection  with  the  theistic  principle,  that,  as  time  is  not  con^ 
mensurate  with  God's  eternity,  nor  space  with  (rod's  immensity,  ao 
neither  are  the  works  of  God  commensnr&te  with  his  omoipoteace.' 

The  dogmatists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  also,  declared  agunst 
Abelard's  doctrine,  though,  at  the  eame  time,  hia  name  was  not  meiH 
tioned.  Thomas  Aqmnas  says :  "  As  the  power  of  God  is  one,  not 
only  with  his  essence  but  aJ3o  with  his  wisdom,  bo  it  may  be  rightly 
sud,  that  nothing  is  in  God's  power  which  is  not  grounded  in  the  order 
of  divine  wisdom  ;  for  the  divine  wisdom  embraces  the  whole  extent  <£ 
tiie  divine  power.  Nevertheless,  the  order  implanted  in  things  by  the 
divine  wisdom  is  not  commensurate  with  that  wisdcm  itself,  so  that  the 
latter  is  linuted  to  that  order.  If  the  eod  for  which  thmgs  were  made 
stood  in  a  commensurate  relation  to  those  things,  it  might  be  sud  that 
wisdom  is  confined  to  a  certiun  determ'mate  order,  that  this  determi- 
nate order  must  necessarily  take  place,  in  order  that  this  detenninate 
end  of  wisdom  may  be  attuned.  But  the  divine  goodness  is  an  end 
standing  in  no  relation  of  comparison  with  created  things.^    Hence  it 

'  Stent  prMMptio   «t  prohibitio  signa  qaad  mil,  idsm  Mt  «i[ni  Telle  qnod  CHO, 

Hint  volnntntji  difinae,  iu  et  operacio  et  at  idem  etiam  rella  quod  poue. 
peciniuio.    Summft  Tract  i,  c  xiii.    This        '  Non  at  ipH  qnaniuin  ad  M  meliu 

distinction  wu  einp1oj;ed  already  by  Abe-  facial  >ed  ai,  qnod  fecit,  ipiio  idenljdam 

laid,  wiihoat  hia  denoting  it  in  thia  panic-  operauie  et  in  «odeia  penevecante  melina 

tUar  fbnn,  IntroducL  in  theol.  opp.  page  flat 

1111:  Velle  Dens  daobiu  modii  diciiur        '*  Omnia  potest  Dena,  qnae  poiaa  polen 

ant  Mcondam  providentiae  luae  onlinati-  tia  est. 

onem  au(  secundum  consilii   odhoitatio-        '  Sicnt  aetcniitateni  non  acqoat  tcaipni^ 

neiD.  nee  immensitaiem  locna,  sic  nee  potentiam 

*  Si  de  ipsa  Dei  voluntate  loqnimnr,  ftpus, 
quae  est  hoc  quod  ipse,  nihil  potest  facere,        '  Sed  diiina  lonitai  est  Gois,  impropoi- 

piai  quod  TtUt  V  "'  '  ~"""    "'"  ■■----<-'•' j 


i  quod  YtUt  et  nihil  potest  Telle,  nisi    tiooabiliicr  excedens  res  ci 
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^iIdvs,  that  the  diniie  goodness  ma;  manifeBt  itBelf  in  manifold  ways, 
in  waya  other  than  the  actual  onea ;  that  it  is  not  tied  to  this  particu- 
lar orderof  thin^ ;  therefore  we  must  hold  absolutely,  that  God  can  do 
otiierwise  than  he  does."  Thus  he  comes  apontbe  distinction  between 
tiie  divine  power,  as  it  rereals  itself  in  the  order  of  the  universe  estab- 
lished b;  dinne  wisdom,  and  the  divine  power  absolutely,  which  bolda 
of  everything  that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  potentia  Dei  ordi- 
naria  et  abaoluta.  We  must  admit  he  has  by  no  means  resolved  all 
the  difficulties  brought  up  by  Abelard  ;  and  ike  distiactlon  he  makes 
mi^t  be  adopted  and  employed  also  by  Abelard,  in  his  own  way. 

Id  their  attempts  towaris  a  rational  mode  of  apprehending  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  the  schoolmen  of  this  period  pursued  the  aamo 
method  with  Augustin,  in  making  the  analogy  between  the  creaturely 
and  the  supreme  Spirit,  their  starting-poiiit.  This  matter  was  first  pro- 
fonndly  investigated  and  set  forth  by  Anselm.  "  We  can  know  God," 
says  he, "  not  from  himself,  bat  only  after  the  analogy  of  his  creatnrea. 
That  will  beet  subserve  this  knowledge,  therefore,  which  presents  the 
faigheet  degree  of  resemblance  to  God.  If  everything,  so  far  as  it  has 
being,  is  an  image  of  the  highest  being,  tlus  must  hold  good  in  the  most 
enunent  degree  of  that  which  is  highest  in  the  whole  creation ;  this  is 
the  rational  spirit.  The  more,  then,  it  endeavors  to  enter  into  itself, 
fer  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own  essence,  the  more 
will  it  Booceod  in  elevating  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  God.'  Hence 
Hiia  spirit  may  rightly  be  denominated  a  mirror  to  itself,  in  which  to 
eontem[Jate  uie  image  of  him  whom  it  cannot,  as  yet,  behold  face  to 
fitce."  Thos  Anselm  starts  from  the  analogy  of  human  consciousness, 
in  order  to  mount  upwards  to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.  "  As  it  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  the  creaturely  simt  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
its^,  and  thus  to  produce  an  image  of  itaelf  within  itself,  we  must 
conceive  the  same  to  hold  true,  after  the  highest  manner,  of  the  divine 
Being.  The  supreme  Wisdom  knows  himself  after  an  eternal  manner^ 
which  is  notiiing  other  than  the  eternal  Word ;  his  moet  perfect  image, 
cXthB  same  essence  with  himself."  As,  agiun,  everything  produced  oj 
human  art  existed  first  in  the  idea  of  the  producing  mind  ;  as  this  idea 
remuns  even  when  the  work  is  destroyed,  and  is  itself,  in  this  respect, 
one  with  the  art  of  the  producing  mind  ;  so  it  ia  not  another  but  the 
same  Word,  in  vrhom  God  knows  himself,  and  by  whom  all  things  were 
created.  This  divine  idea  ia  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  crea- 
tures in  manifestation,  and  precedes  them  ;  it  ia  unchangeable  and 
remuDS,  even  if  the  changeable  creature  periahea.  The  creatures 
possess,  in  this  divine  Word,  a  higher  being  than  in  themselves,  in  tnani- 
festation ;  they  are,  in  so  far,  one  wi£  the  divine  Word  himself.^ 
Now  if  our  knowledge  of  things  only  receives  into  itself  an  image  of  th9 

'  Quid  i^tor  apertlm,  qDun  qiua  inani  ncra  amsabsUntitleni   ribi  NmilitndinEiii 

tMlomlli  uninlo  gttidkislu*  ad  w  diicen-  uum,  id  eat  Tcrbnm  inniii  1 

dam  intcndit,  lanM  effinciui  ad  illiiu  cog-  '  la  leipiii  aani  eswntia  matabilis,  «e- 

Bitionem  ucendit  t  Honoli^.  c  IxvL  caDdam  imniaubilem  ntjonem  creau,  in 

*  Hoc  itaqoe  nodo  qnii  aegtt,  tmnniHa  ipto  vero  aunt  ip«a  prima  MMDtia  et  piiin* 

Hftientiam,  com  m  dicondo  inteliigit,  gig-  eziitendi  verius. 
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■ame,  whicb  is  not  adequate  to  that  which  they  are  essentiaUj  in 
themselves,  it  is  evident  that  ire  are  still  less  capable  of  comfwehend 
ing  that  higher  being  of  things,  as  they  exist  in  the  divine  Word,  which  is 
reprcBented  ic  created  being  only  as  m  an  image,  and  that  Word  itself.^ 
It  is  a  relation  with  which  notiiing  else  can  be  c<nnpared,  that  what 
the  supreme  Mind  and  his  eternal  Word  are  in  their  essence,  and  in 
Uieir  relation  to  the  creation,  is  complete  by  itself  in  each,  and  at  the 
same  lime  in  both ;  and  still,  no  plurality  in  the  ^wo  arises  therefWmi. 
This  community  of  being  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  by  words.* 
The  moBt  soitable  and  bE^tting  words  by  which  to  denote  this  relation, 
that  009  proceeds  from  the  other  and  is  yet  perfectly  eqoal  to  the 
same,  are  the  term  birth,  the  name  Son.  Here,  alone,  the  iact  is  per- 
fectly exemplified,  that  tiia  act  of  prodacing  requires  the  cooperation 
of  nothing  else,  and  that  what  is  produced  represents  the  image  of  the 
producer  withont  any  dissimilitude.^  As  sefr-knowledge  preauppoees 
the  remembrance  of  one's  self  (the  thought  of  one's  se^),  so  tMs 
memoria,  from  which  is  produced  the  Word,  corresponds  to  the  Father. 
As  God  knows  himself,  he  loves  himself;  and  as  the  love  of  God  to 
himself  presupposes  in  him  the  remembrance  <rf  himself  and  Uie  knoiri 
edge  of  himself,  so  this  is  denoted  by  the  procesnon  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both.  Alt  three  pass  completely  into  each  other,  constituting  the 
one  sapreme  Essence."  By  means  of  this  concatenation  of  ideas, 
Anselm  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Falher  and  Son.  Being  present 
during  the  time  of  his  banishment  from  England,  in  1098,  at  the  connttl 
of  Ban  in  Apulia,  where  the  difierences  between  the  two  churches 
came  up  for  discussion,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  Western 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  agunst  die  Greeks;  and,  as  his 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  met  with  general  approbatim,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  pope  to  reduce  it  to  writing. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  wluch  drew  upon  him  eo  many  attacks, 
Abelard  followed  a  similar  method ;  only  with  a  difference  ariang  out 
of  his  di^rent  mode  of  contemplating  the  relation  of  faith  to  rational 
knowledge ;  which  led  him  to  consider  that  analogy  as  cooatitutiog 
proper  evidence  for  a  truth  grounded  in  the  essence  of  reason,  although 
this  truth  might  first  be  clearly  brought  up  to  consciousness  by  a  supers 
natural  revelation,  which  by  others  was  represented  as  being  only  an 
analogy  illustrating  some  truth  communicated  by  supernatural  revela- 
tion. He  wished  to  sbow  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  necessary 
idea  of  reason,  without  which  God  cannot  be  rightly  known  as  the 
highest  Good  ;  and  hence  even  the  better  class  of  the  pagan  philoso- 

'  CntD  coniUit,  qaik  omnii  creau  iial>-  '  Coiti(atigitar,qDikezpriiiiinoD  potest, 

■BDtw  tanlo  v«ria»  eat  in  Terira,  id  Mt  qaid  doo  Bint,  lumoini  epiritos  «t  Terbam 

lnteUieei]liKci«>tori«,qiuminseipsa,qnsn-  ejus,  qnunvig  qnibiudam  siogalorum  pro- 

to  venuB  existil  crealrix  qaam  erv&lii  et-  prieutibiu  cogantnr  euc  dao. 

■entia,  quomodo   comprebendat   hamana  '  Mam  in  lebua  aliis,  qoaa  parenciit  pro- 

mens,  cnjosmodi  sil  illad  di«re  et  ilia  nci-  liaque  certam  eal  babitadmem  habere,  nulla 

eotia,  quae  sic  longe  enperior  et  verior  est  eic  gignimr,  at  nulla  admixia  di^similitn- 

creatis  substantiis,  Bi  nostra  acJeDtia  lam  dine  omnimodam  similitudinem   paictitis 

longe  inpcratnr  ab  iliia,  qoantom  eanun  exhibeat,  ni 

•inulitodo  diktat  ab  earum  euentia '  —  _  -j  _: 
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pbers  had  arrived  at  this  knowledge.  He  would  make  it  oat,  tliat  tihis 
doctiiDe  only  served  to  express,  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  sapremelj  good ;  —  Glod  aa  the  oimiipotence  of  the  Father, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  as  the  kire  or  goodnesa  of  tho  Hoi;  Ghost ; 
and  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  each  other,  coi^ 
reflponds  to  the  relation  of  these  three  ideas  to  each  other.  "  Bj  the 
Dame  Father  is  denoted  that  power  of  the  divine  majesty  whereby  Qod 
is  able  to  bring  to  paaa  whatsoever  he  wills ;  the  Word,  or  the  Son, 
denotes  that  wisdom  whereby  he  knows  all  things,  and  Qothing  remains 
hid  from  him ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  goodness  or  the  love  whereby  ha 
orders  and  directs  all  things  to  the  best  end.'  It  is  because  these  three 
ideas  contain  the  whole,  that,  in  imploring  the  divine  grace  to  accoio- 
plisb  anythbg  by  our  means,  we  say,  la-  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  testifying,  by  our  mention  of  the 
divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  that  everything  which  God  does, 
is  done  in  a  glorious  manner.  As  the  eternal  wisdom  presupposes 
omnipotence,  —  is  itself  a  certun  power,  —  so  this  relation  of  the 
derived  to  the  original  is  expressed  by  the  idea  of  eternal  generati<m. 
But  there  is  no  place  for  love  except  between  two ;  and  the  symbol  of 
procesffion  is  suited  to  denote  the  essence  and  action  of  love,  which  is 
a  proceeding  forth  of  one  being  to  another.  Love  is  an  out-ffoing  irom 
one's  self,  a  communication  of  one's  self  to  another ;  the  will  to  enter 
mto  union,  into  society,  in&  another."'  In  several  places  he  says : 
"By  the  Holy  Ghost  is  s^gi^ed  the  goodness  of  God,  whereby  he 
dispenses  Ufe  and  blessing  from  himself;  exerts  his  agency  on  his 
creatures. "^  Yet  in  a  more  recent  passage,  in  the  new  revision  of  bis 
Christian  Theology,*  he  says :  "  The  mutual  love  of  Father  and  Son  to 
each  other  is  also  denominated  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  uot  barely  God'a 
love  to  his  creatures ;  since  otherwise  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet  and  of  the  Trinity  would  not  seem  so  clearly  evident ;  for 
as  creatures  have  not  a  necessary  existence,  the  love  of  God  to  them 
is  not  a  necessary  love ;  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  a 
moessary  existeoce.^  But  God  is  self-suiGcient,  unchangeable  in  all 
the  goodness  that  belongs  to  his  bemg." 

'  Sictit  Dei  paDii  Tocabalo  diyiiUM  in«-        *  Haxime  Deqi,  cam  nnlUot  indlgM, 


itu  potentiae  enprimitor  Bpecialller,  Ita  er^  [piom  benisnitatii  sfieutn  «        .    . 

i  sen  *erbi  iippcllfttioiw  ■iip[niti&  Dti  noQ  polasc,  n(  libi  mliud  ox  beDignitsla  in 

"icatnr,  qai  cuncta  discenien  T*lei,  nt  pendK,  led  ergs  creatnru  tancam,  qni 

ilia  peniliu  decipi   qneat.    At  tcto  diviiiM  enUiaa  beneficiu  indi^Dt,  non  M 


li  voobnlo  tpw  ejui  cuitu,  Inm  at  aiat,  Hd  at  bene  daL    Qdo  iuqiw 

•ea  benignitu  exprimitor,  qoa  vid«lieM  modo  Deu  >  m  ip«o  ad  enuniM  Bxin 

Dpiime  candK  vnlt  Reri  MQ  dbiponi  «t  eo  dicitur,  per  bcnigolMli*  afiiicnm  val  efleo 

nodo  aingola  provenirt,  qno  nelini  ^o*-  lom,  quern  in  ciMMrit  haboa^  dkatur 

tmit,  mliia  qiioqae  bene  aunt  et  optinM  L.c.p.IOSt. 

nognla  ditponen)  et  td  optimum  QDeu  *  Tbeok^i*  duiiduu,  lil>.lT,  f.  1340. 

qnoqne  perducenii.   Introdurt.  Iit>.  I,  p.  BSS.  *  FoMM  qnippe  oM,  at  nalla  crwtara 

*Semo  ad  semBlipsam  ctrimtem  diehnr    nnqnaca  «nBt,  com  nalU  e«  ne — "■ 

habere,  sed  dileclioncm  in  alteram  exien-  ac  par  hoc  eon««qiiciu  vidauu, 

dlt,  nt  esM  caHtaa  poMit.  Procedere  iiaqu«  affectiu  ipnioa,  qaem  Tidalicet  etga  cr«atu> 

Uei  Git  sese  ad  alicgoam  rem  per  affectum  rai  habel,  ex  oeceiiaitato  lit  ac  per  hoc 

caritatia  qaodamraodo  extendera.  at  earn  Spiritoa  ipae  ex  neoeiniaM  non  nt,  qu«m 

videlicet  dilignt  ac  ei  per  amorem  m  eon-  dlcinaa  Ipiinm  affectum  Dei  eave  liva  amo- 

JDi^u.    IntiodncL  lib.  iL  p.  lOSS.  rent. 
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Afl  a  visible  iDnstration  of  the  reUtion  of  the  three  perw»»  to  eub 
other,  he  emplojB  the  comparison  of  ft  seal  made  of  bnea:  "Here  -n 
have  the  brass  material,  lying  at  the  fonndation ;  the  image  of  the  Idog, 
engraven  on  the  brass ;  the  form,  composed  of  both,  the  seal.'  Oc 
the  nnpresnon  on  wax,  where,  in  like  manner,  the  material,  the  fonn, 
and  that  which  is  made  vp  of  Iwth,  ma;  be  distingnished."*  He,  Uke 
earlier  writers,'  thinks  that  the  dispute  with  Sie  Greeks  might  be 
brought  to  an  end,  if  it  should  be  said,  the  Holy  Gboet  proceeds,  in  the 
most  ori^nal  sense,  from  the  Father  as  the  unbegotten  ;*  but  he  also 
proceeds  from  the  Son,  or  throngh  the  Son,  when  he  brings  the  di¥ine 
ideas,  received  from  wisdom,  into  actual  realiEation.  Richard  a  St 
Yictore  also  resorted  to  a  eomparison  of  the  same  sort  with  that  i^ 
Abelard ;  though  he  did  not  lay  so  macb  stress  upon  it,  as  an  argumait, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  t^e  doctrine  of  the  Trini^.  He  too  says  thit 
although  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  df  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Boly  Ghost  are  the  same ;  yet,  in  many  parta  of  Scripture,  pover 
eeems  to  be  ascrihed  particularly  to  the  Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and 
goodness  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  to  a  query  of  the  abbot  Bemud, 
who  descried  something  in  such  declarations  resembling  what  had  been 
BO  offensive  to  him  in  Abelard,  he  replied  as  follows :  "  I  will  veij 
cheerfully  tell  you  my  opinion — What  power,  what  wisdom,  what  low 
or  goodness  is,  we  aU  know.  From  that,  then,  which  is  maiufest  and 
known  to  us,  we  are  so  constituted,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  to  frame  to 
ourselves  a  conception  of  that  wtuch  transcends  the  measure  of  hamaa 
capacity ;  for  in  these  tiiree  attributes  is  expressed  a  certain  image  af 
the  Trmity,  and  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  is  ^ven  us,  whereby  we  mij 
come,  from  the  tilings  that  are  mado,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inviaible 
essence  of  God.'"  He  too,  like  Abelard,  finds  the  relation  of  the  three 
persons  to  each  other  answering  to  the  relation  of  these  three  concep- 
tions to  each  other.^ 

Hugo  a  St.  Victore,  like  Anaelm,  places  God's  image  in  tJie  human 
Burit  at  the  fouudalion :  The  spirit ;  the  knowledge  begotten  by  it  out 
of  itself,  or  wisdom  ;  and  the  love  proceeding  from  both,  with  which  it 
embraces  its  wisdom.'  But  in  God,  these  are  no  changeable  affectiotie, 

'  Ipaam  BM  materia,  ez  qiwfkctiiili  OR,    Iri,  Mtpientia  lilio,  benigniEat  Bpirini  n 


doobna  mUerialtiia  atata  ioEarioria  hominia,  c.  iii,  f.  39. 

Mqao  fomiHtDm,  qoiboa  videlicet  convedi-  *  In  hia  tract  Da  tribiu  upropriaiii  pn- 

entjbas  ipmita  eat  compoaitiini  atqne  peifto-  aooia  in  trinitale,  f.  STI :  Id  hia,qaae  mint- 

torn.    Introdnct.  lib.u,  p.  lOSl.  featBetnotHanolMiiint,Bnidimiir(Bii*Uor) 

*  Theol.  Christ  lib.iT,  t  ISIT.  L.C  adeocnm  notionein.  qoae  hamanKapaa- 

*  Sm  vol.  iii,  p.  564.  tatb  modnm  axcednnl.    In  ha  enim  aitm 

*  Hoc  foitatM  modo  il  ft  ulo  patre  pro-  fenna  quedam  m  imtga  atmniM  iriaiulii 
eolere  apiriiani  Qraed  intelligaiit,  eo  >d-  «xprimltar  at  qnoddan  nobia  relnt  •pa*- 
licet  qnod  ab  ipaoah  oQad  >  Bnniitio  noon  Inm  praponitu',  ut  invjiibilia  Dcipari^ 
flxinleiiie  ab  alio,  nnlfa  eat  •enlenitae  cod-  qaae  &aa  anni,  intelleetk  cona[ndaM>. 
trovusla,  scd  verbomm  divenitaa.  Inlro-  '  In  liac  itaine  nran  trinitale  aola  j^ 
d(Kt  lib.  li,  p.  I09(>.  Mntfai  noa  Mt  do  reUqwrnm  aliqa*,  tfi- 

*  Qaanivi*  nn>  eadernque  tit  potentia  et  enti*  autem  «M  de  potenti*  aola,  batim 
bonitu  paoria  et  flIH  et  spiritaa  laneii,  aa-  vara  de  pMeuia  aimnl  M  aajikniia. 
ctmdnm  qniDdam  tamen  modnm  loqnen^  *  Qnooiam  ex  aa  if»t  naaciiat  '•p™^ 
in  quUHUdain  Krtptanw  lodi  potentia  p>-  quae  art  taipaOiMqBoniuB  ipadiuftt  m- 
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M  ID  man.  Ea^  is  one  with  its  essence;  tius  higher  relation  ia 
denoted  by  the  Trinity."'  Richard  a  St.  Victore  endeavorB  to  prove 
tiiat  the  reUtioD  of  the  three  penons  to  each  other  u  a  necesaary  rela- 
tion, thns :"  The  Supreme  Being  most  have  an  object  wor^  of  hia  lore, 
which  he  lores  as  himself.  Hence  the  oonception  of  the  Father  as  the 
eternal  cause  of  his  equal  Son.  The  latter  having  all  things  in  com- 
mon with  the  former,  must  hare  onmipotence  also ;  accordingly,  the 
tiiird  person  most  derive  his  existence  from  both."*  Alanus  says 
briefly,  adopting  the  language  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  :  "  Unity  be- 
gets unity,  and  reflects  its  own  ardor  (love)  bacic  upon  itself;  thus  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  irom  both,  is  denoted  aa  baring  its  causa* 
tire  ground  in  the  FaUier."' 

Unedifying  were  the  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the  improper  trans- 
fer of  opposite  theories  respecting  universal  conceptions  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  While  Boecelin  exposed  himself  to  be  called  a  tritheist 
by  his  nominalism,  Gilbert  of  Foictaera,  like  John  Pbiloponus,  in  earlier 
times,*  drew  upon  lumself  the  same  reproach  by  taking  the  contrary 
porataoa  of  the  Aristotelian  realism.  The  obscure,  confused,  and  ab- 
struse style  in  which  this  Gilbert  wrote,  served  to  prolong  the  dispnte, 
while  the  parties  could  never  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other. 
His  pnrpoee  was  to  avoid  Sabellianism ;  to  wtuch,  as  he  supposed,  the 
oomparisons  jnst  cited,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  or  to  illus- 
tiate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  might  easily  lead,  if  great  care  were 
not  taken  to  keep  separate  things  related  and  things  difierent.'    This 


a  et  de  a 

■mor,  qoD  ipB>  mem   diligit   »pientUill  altogether  coeqwil  to  him)  id  est  io 

gonitBm  ft  M.  lanmrefleclitBrdoteiniidotipiritnTnuiic- 

'  Quad  ideo  Qon  sunt  peraoiuti,  qnlk  Inm,  >ed  ita  procedic  a  potre,  qnod  ejni 

mit  afffectionea  matabiles  circa  animun.  aactoriMU  pnwedit  a  Alio.    Bee  loe  Ben- 

Aiiqnaado  enim  onima  est  erne  noUlia  et  iBetheologicMip.  ISO.aeqq.  Ed.MingareUl. 

«more,nec  potest  did  notiiia  hominis  esie  'iDdespiteufallDrBatirinaf  b»Teuid, 

(kkdo,  Tel  amor  hominid  est  horno,  aed  aa-  in  hii  Geechichte  der  Dreieinigkeiulshre, 

pienlia  Dd  Dent  at,  amor  Dei  Den*  eat,  ii,  ^  310,  irtiere  he  ri^htlj  finds  fault  wilB 

]iua  Doneat  JDDeoaliiid  ab  ipio.   Samma  an  macearate  expnuion  in  m;  St.  Bernard, 

MDt.  Tract  i,  c  vj,  De  aacramentla,  lib,  i,  thla  comparison  fa  an  altogether  comet  ooct 

p.  iii,  c.  xxili.  *  Errant  aliqai  in  compancionibDa,  inra 

*  Oportet  condipnam  habere,  nt  lit,  qnem  tx  coinpanitionibns,  cam  ant  ai  quid  in  iia 
poaait  et  merito  debeal  nl  aeipsam  diligera.  nt  dinimile,  illas  omoiDO  abjieiendaa  exia. 
ei  igitnr  piimanJialem  penonam  Teiacitsr  timant,Bntin  hia,  propter  qnae  nan  lit  illa- 
coiutat  ea*e  snmme  bonam,  nolle  omnino  mm  indoctio,  eudem  nanrpant,  nt  Sabel- 
Don  potent,  qnod  aamma  carieas  exigit.  llanl  Qui  cum  aodinnt  umna  aabiuntiB« 
EtaiTeradtercamomnipotentemeoie.qnic-  Ires  eaae  perionaa,  et  propter  earn,  quae  ex 
qnid  esse  Toloerit,  nan  polerit  non  esse.  iUamm  propTietalibua  eit,diversilatem  ant 
Exigenie  itaqne  caritate  condignnm  habere  aeqaaliiatem  ant  compantioiiem  ant  coao- 
Tolet  et  exigente  potesiate  habebit  qnem  tenutatem  ant  proeeaaioDem  o«teiideiidaiii, 
babere  placet  £<x«  qnod  perfectio  per-  Indaetaa  aimilitadinea  legnot,  acilicet  lel 
•onae  nnina  est  cansa  exiaientiae  alte-  nnitu  animaa  mentam,  notittam,  amoraia 
Hdj.  And  then  :  Si  igitnr  idem  poase  est  rel  nnlna  mentiB  mamariaia,  intelligentian^ 
absque  dnbio  ambobus  commune,  conn-  TolnntatMii  Tel  nnio*  ndii  apleiMi>f«m  «f 
qnens  est,  tcrtiam  in  Irinitate  perwinam  ex  eaiorem  Tel  hqumodl  alia*,  pataot,  ynoA 
ambobus  et  nue  acctpisae  et  exiitentlam  aicnt  nnna  aolos  eat  radim,  de  qoo  dicuil- 
habere.  In  hia  woil  De  tiieitate,  lib.  t,  tnr  calor  e(  iplendoram  nna  solaestmeDa, 
c  vii  et  Tiii.  de  qna  et  memoria  et  intelligentia  et  voloa- 

*  Monat  gignit  monadem  et  in  te  annm  tas  ant  nna  sola  anima,  de  qoa  et  mew  et 
leflectic  ardorem.  —  late  ardor  ita  procedit  notitia  et  amor,  ita  qnoqne  nnna  sains  sub- 
>  BOBBda  id  eat  a  patre,  qnod  ipsom  Don  ikteiia  lit,  qnl  eom  ait  natnra  Dena,  idem 
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duger  he  would  avoid  by  dialingaialung  fte  dilBerent  senaes,  in  whicli 
the  name  God  is  used ;  inasmuch  as  we  onderetaDd  hj  it  either  the  one 
£vine  esseoce,  the  nibttantia,  qua  «st  J)eu»  ;  the  one  snbatantial  grotmd 
which  is  contuned  in  the  three  peiSMis ;  just  as  the  one  essence  of  tiio 
land  18  contiu&ed  in  ttie  individaals  belonging  to  Hub  Mnd  ;>  iha  forma 
tOMtitutiva  in  rebttt;  or,  on  the  other  hiuid,  the  persons  distingniahed 
one  from  the  other  bv  their  personal  properties,  of  which  perstHis, 
each  \»j  itself  is  called  Qod,  the  iui*tantia,  quae  e»t  J)eu*.'  let  Gil- 
bert hiiQBelf  acImowledgeS  the  inadequacy  of  this  transfer  of  creatorelj 
relations  to  God,  and  expressed  himself  on  this  nnnt  to  the  efiect,  that 
the  ooDceplaon  of  oiie  common  aubstance  could  not  be  applied  to  t^ 
simple  essence  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  applied  to  compoate 
beingB.3  Hapfnlv  these  disputes,  which  occupied  men's  minds  more 
than  the  object  deserved,*  had  no  further  influence  on  the  detenmna- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  i^  the  Trinity.  A  confesnon  of  futh,  which  the 
abbot  Bernard  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  CKlbert,  could  not  force  ita 
way  into  general  recognition.  Abelard  declared,  that  the  heiag  of  God 
oannot  come  under  the  categories;*  tutd  Peter  Lombard,  that  Hie 
determinatjons  of  the  church  were  dcEdgned  rather  to  exclude  from  the 
nmplicity  of  the  divine  essence  what  was  not  in  it  tiian  to  place  uiy- 
tlii^  therein.* 

The  theolo^ans  of  the  tlurteenUt  century  followed  out  the  ideaa 
which  had  already  been  advanced  tat  this  doctfine  in  the  preceding 
•ge. 

Alexander  of  Hales  says :  "  To  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Good 
belongs  that  highest  communication  of  himself  which  is  denoted  by  tbe 
generation  of  the  Son.     As  the  fullest  oommumcation  of  nature,  stands 


Utj  on  Bo^.  f  1150,  liieadj  dted  on    hj  Oilbnt.   And  the  iMter  d«dared,  ap- 

pue  409.  p«Aling  lo  lbs  lercilMioiM  iinputBd  to  hair, 

'  The  cidof  ii  contnuUitingiiuhed  from    that,  in  spMUi^  of  God,  etMOce  and  prop- 

tbe  indiTidnal  being,  from  die  Uq,  fbnna    ertiw  sannol  lie  sepuiued.     EterTthing 

Be«  tba  above-dud  Camnxo-    that  a  decland  of  Ood  denola  binitiS,  & 

Qnia  bomo  hanc  p 


IWT,  f.  1140. 
'He  ia/.. 


n  briiet,  nt  de  Deo  dkat,  sicnt  de  ha- 
mliate  nominii  t     '        ' 


QoM  luc  ipM  anor  patenter  oMmdit  om-  manliate  nominii  et  aicut  de  colore  Gkcd 

fliiM  neadi*  hiriiu  notaini*,  qw»d  cm  anb-  opaiia  de  mann  kominiK.    Deos  plenoi  en 

Manila,  nultipUoeni  in  natonlibw  nanin,  etintegerMideononpoCestdWidisennoDo^ 

videlicet  non  nodo  id,  qnod  eat,  Tenun  -=—■•  *■"""  Ji-i^:  ~.t~t     si...  .1.=  rv™-.. 
etiW  id,  qao  eit,  hoc  nomiiie  nuncnpan. 
—  Eoniia  qui  aunt  Dena,  nnnieraiio  facta 

M^  ^oa  veni,  quo  annt  Dena  repMitia    In  Veternm   fcnptornm  et   monnmentonin 

the  B!boT«.ciled  Commemarj.iUM,  leqq.  oollectio  ampliaaima,  L  ii,  f  1098,  ep.  66. 

*  Ex  aliqna  tatioDiii  proportiDne  trana-  '  Patet  a  tractatn  pbilosophonim  renint 
•anpmm  aennooEm  rem  ipiam,  licnt  eat,  omniDm  natniai  in  decern  praedicamenca 
mlniine  poiaa  explieare  et  praeler  tationia  diitribDenlinm  illam  summam  majestateiB 
pleaitodineni  aeninm  mentia  in  eo,  qnod  eaae  ozclnsam  omnino  nee  ullo  modongn- 
Don  nisi  ex  parte  condpi  potea^  lmbonr&  laa  ant  traditioMs  eamm  ad  illam  summani 
L.  c  f  1164.  alqoe  ioeffabilem  celaitndincm  conscendere. 

*  II  marks  (lie  charartcr  of  Cheae  time*  Introduct.  ad  theol,  lib.ii,  p.  1073. 

fliat,  as  we  hare  already  noticed  on  page  *  Mngia  videtnr  honmi  verboram  oma 

959,  a  repDted  aooUusTer  vai  conanltld  introduclD*  tatione  i«moY«ndi  atqne  excln* 

aboat  tbe  eontroTen/  between  the  Nomi-  dendi  a  ■implicitate  deitatis,  quae  ibi  noa 

naliat*  and  Kealiat*  i  and  a  Fariitao  vaaffa-  aiint,  qnam  ponendi  aliqna.  L^  ii,  Diit.  94 
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in  geoention,  so  Aq  moat  perfect  comnnimoatioD  of  Till  Btetaia  in 
lore ;  we  roust  therefore  attaibate  both  kinds  of  Belf-eommimicatioii  to 
tlie  Supreme  Good."'  Albert  the  Great  nnfolds  Uie  matter  thus; 
'*  Spirit  can  produce  only  hy  first  sketchins  the  idea  of  its  work  within 
itself,  an  o%pring  of  spirit  exactly  answermg  to  the  work.'  Nest,  is 
required  an  iostrumentalit;,  analogoos  to  the  essence  of  spirit,  fi)r  tho 
realization  of  the  idea  thus  sketched  forth.  An  idea  of  this  sorf 
mnst  be  ample,  and  of  like  essence  with  the  highest  acting  principle, 
when  this  is  bo  nmple,  that  in  it  being,  essence,  and  actinty  are  all 
one.>  The  way  in  which  God  rereals  lumself  in  time,  to  make  Us 
rational  creatures  holy,  teti  unite  them  to  himself,  necessarily  presup- 
poses that  eternal  act  of  the  self-cominanication  of  God,  W  virtue 
of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  Father  and  Son.  Through 
the  Holy  Ghost  one  lore  is  diffused  through  all  holy  souls ;  this  is  the 

Srotofype  of  all  creaturely  loTe,  that  from  which  aU  creatnrely  lore  is 
erired.*  In  itself,  t^s  is  sometiung  immutable  ;  neither  increaang 
nor  diminishing.  We  are  the  ones  ttiat  increase  or  diminish  as  we 
become  more  or  less  assimilated  to  this  supreme  lore  in  dispontion, 
feeling,  and  action."'  Thomas  Aquinas  also  pursues  the  same  analogy, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  ^e  way  for  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  he  traces  it  out,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  profound  manner; 
but  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  supposition  as 
if  the  Trinity  could  thus  be  really  aemonsbated.  **  Only  when  ve 
aasume  this  doctrine  as  given,  do  such  arguments  have  any  «gnifi- 
cance."*  He  endeavors  to  show  how  this  is  so  in  particular  cases.'" 
But  what  Thomas  Aquinas  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  make  out,  is  this, 
—  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^  which  is  not  to  be  proved  apri- 
orif  is  assumed  by  us  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  then  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  above  w,  the  nature  and  essence  of  man's  S|nrit  bear  witness 
in  &vor  of  it.  "  i%e  perfect  way  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Gbost  derive  their  essence  from  the  Father,'  is  the  primal  ground  and 
cause  of  the  procesuon  of  the  creatures  &om  Qod.  As  the  ori^n  of  the 


Trinittic  poillH  coagrnBDt  hDJiuniadl 
God 


atioiiii,  qaun  cooMUvitar  difhrentla  pg-  raiianM. 

\oiM  et  gcniti,  patru  et  filii  et  erit  ibl  '  B.  e.    The  InflniH  goodnea  of 

diffuslo  per  modnm  dilectionii,  [jium  did-  reveals Itaelf  fn  croktion.    It  by  no  m 

miu  procosiooeni  ipiriloi  lanctl  fblioira  from  th»,  that  umhing  inflnita 

*  EomiBl  ei  i«  ralionem  op«ri«  et  spe-  proceeds  from  God,  but  it  u  enough,  tlut 
ciem,  quae  eat  HicDt  prolea  ipmu*  iotellec-  each  in  ita  own  measare  partkipatei  of 
Mu,  iDleltectoi  agent)  ainulis  in  qnailtDiii  the  divina  Koodnein.  Moreover,  the  Ktga- 
■gens  an.  ment  that  without  locietT  there  ii  no  bleM- 

*  Pormani,  ronnalam,  ipirltm  rector  ednen,  doe*  do(  admit  ot  beiD|{  applied  10 
fbmiae.  a  Being  in  hiniMlf  a]l-aafficienL    Whila 

'  Una  caritai  diS^  per  omow  animai  dte  wont*  ascribed  to  Uennei  Tnamegiit: 

•ancla*  per  ipirilum  aanctum,  ad  i|aani  monaa  monadeiD  genoit  et  in  >e  ■nam  i*> 

■icat  exemplur  amoia  diLectio  refertnr  et  Besit  ardorem,  were  bj  manj  applied  to  tha 

comparatione  illioi  el  aaaimilalione  caritai  Trinity,  he,  on  the  eoatnur,  thinki  that 

dici  meretur,  primnm  lormale  omnit  dUec-  theie  words  found  their  fulHlment  in  tba 

tionia.  work  of  creation ;   nam  nniu  Dmu  pro- 

*  Qnanio  pins  vel  minoi  per  asiimila-  dnzit  annm  mnndiun  propter  nii  ipaias 
Ifamem  habita  et  affecu  ct  acta  appropin-  amorem. 

qoamtu.  *  The  prootaiio  pcawnanm,  qnae  parfactaMi, 
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avstwa  repreamts  tlie  perfbetioa  of  die  ^rioe  bong  only  ifter  an  io- 
perfect  maimer,  §o  we  an  led  back  b;  it  to  the  perfect  type  which 
comi^etely  inclndes  hi  it  all  the  divine  perfectiona,  namely,  the  Son,  as 
the  origmal  type  and  pattern  of  the  way  in  which  creatores  bare  tbrir 
eziatence  bom  God.  And  as  all  creatnrea  owe  their  existence  to  the 
&ee  gaoAaem  of  the  diriae  will,  so  this  leads  oa  back  to  one  principle, 
constitntii^  the  groond  of  every  &ee  commnnicatkHi  of  God.>  This  is 
love ;  the  proc^Ure  per  modttm  amori*  in  the  pemm  oS  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  die  primal  form  of  aD  commonicatioQ  of  divine  love.  TbB 
pvceuio  is,  m  this  case,  not  to  act  passing  without  the  diriite  essence, 
aod  ^viiig  birth  to  something  diSerent  from  God,  bnt  one  which  abides 
irithin  the  agent  himself.  ^Hie  more  perfect  tlus  act  <^  Bi»ritaal  pro 
oesnon,  the  more  completely  one  and  identical  is  that  wbich  proceeds 
ibrth  with  that  from  which  It  proceeds  forth.'  Socb  acts  <^  the  spirit  an 
knowmg  and  willing,  or  loving  (mtdUgere  and  wiW).  The  more  per 
feet  the  act  of  knowledge,  the  more  completely  is  that  which  is  known 
me  with  that  which  knows :  die  more  perfect  the  k)ve,  the  more  com- 
pletely the  object  rf  love  becomes  one  with  that  wluch  loves.3  It  is 
tme,  that  volunta*  and  mtdUtiut  are  in  God  one  and  die  same :  but 
in  the  order  i£  concepti«i,  love,  that  cornea  frcoo  die  will,  certainly 
presupposes  something  received  into  the  intellect,  in  order  ttiat  it  may 
be  the  object  of  love.*  Hence,  the  procesuon  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^m- 
Btq)poBe8  the  generation  of  the  logos."  He  now  seeks  to  show,  from 
the  same  aniJogy,  why  it  is  that  the  idea  of  generadon  is  a[^ied 
more  particular^  to  the  Logos,  and  that  of  procession  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  "  The  act  of  intelligenee  (inUliiffere)  gappoaet  an  image  of 
the  (^jeet  known,  tlierefore  corresponding  to  God's  knowledge  of  him- 
self is  the  generation  of  his  Son  as  his  perfect  image.  Love,  on  the 
other  hand,  denotes  an  inclinatioa  of  the  spirit  towards  another.!  The 
Boly  Ghost  is  the  mutual  love  between  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
therefore,  the  procession  from  both  corre8p(»)ds  to  the  being  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  As  the  Father  expresses  (^notrt)  witluu  himself  the 
essence  of  all  the  creatures  through  the  begotten  Word,  inasmuch  as 
the  begotten  Word  represents  the  Father  and  all  the  creatures  after  a 
perfect  manner,  so  be  lova  himself  and  all  the  creatures  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Thomas  declares  that  a  knowledge  of  die  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  secessary  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  d' 

'  Quod  111  quad  ntio  totitu  libenlii  col-  per  oonceptionein  rabi  n»  dicta  tsI  Inicl- 

Utlonii.  tectk  Mt  in  inteliigentc 

'  Id  onod  proccdit  >d  intn  procemi  in-  *  Son  cnlm  en  proceMio  Bmoris  niii  in 

tciiglbtli,  non  opotMt  me  direnani ;   imo  ordine  ad  prooeHumem  rerbi,  nihil  enio 

qDMto  ptrfectins  procidic,  buto  mi^  est  poMt  Tolnnute  amaii,  nisi  sit  in  inteliecia 

vnaro  cam  eo,  a  qao  procedit  conceptnm. 

'Mtniftstum  eit,  quod  qninto  Rliqnld  *  Haec  eat  differentia  Inter  intellectnm  et 

Intelligltnr,  tanto  concentio  intellectulis  virianiatem,  qaod  intellectoa  sit  in  actn 

eat   tnagii  intima   intelligenii    et    magis  tecnndani   inam  similitadinem,  Toluotu 

Wlnm,  nam  intellectns  •ecnndam  hoc  qaod  antem  ait  In  acta,  non  per  hoc,  qaod  aliqna 

acta  inielligit,  secandnm  hoc  fit  annm  cnm  simililado  *oliti  ait  in  Tolnniaie,  «ed  ex 

Intelleeto. —  Secnndam  operatioiiem   ToU  hoc,  qaod  Tolnntaa  habel  qnnndam  inclina- 

□ntada  invenitar  in  nobis   qnaedan  alia  tionem  In  rem  TolJtam,  as  he  afterwardt 


procoaaio,  scilicet  proceaaio  junoiia,  aecon-    sa^rs,  serundnm 
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creation.  "  When  H  ia  tangbt  tliai  God  onated  all  thiage  by  lua 
Word,  Uiis  dootrme  ezokdes  ttie  error  of  those  itbo  snppoee  that  Ood 
prodaced  aQ  thinga  by  a  natural  neoesdty.  By  the  doctrine  of  the 
pToceflBion  of  lore,  it  is  abown  ^t  God  prodnced  the  oreatnres  Bot 
racanse  he  needed  to  do  so,  nor  for  any  other  reaaon  or^ng  him  from 
iritlioat,  but  &om  love  to  bis  own  goodneap .  Bat  eapedally  ia  this  doo- 
faine  neoeBsary  in  order  to  right  views  respecting  &e  salration  of 
nuaJdnd ;  since  this  has  been  bronght  about  by  the  inoamate  Son,  and 
l^  the  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Ghoet." 

■With  this  theory  correspond  also  the  Tiewa  eipressed  by  BOTmnnd 
I^.  The  divine  principle  of  all  existence,  he  finds  in  uie  father ; 
the  inatnunental  canse,  in  ti>e  Son ;  the  end,  where  all  thinra  &id  thw 
rest,  he  deagnatea  as  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "  Becaose  in  the  Holy  Ghoet 
aQ  things  find  thor  end  and  Ibeir  rest,  he  begets  no  otber  peram.  The 
Father  and  Sen  hare  tespect  tfarongh  love  to  one  end,  and  the  same  i> 
die  Holy  GhoBt."  All  tli^t  God  knows  unt^tn  himself  (in  contradistino- 
tion  &om  his  knowledge  of  things  placed  withoat  himself)  is  God.  Ib 
BO  &r  as  love  within  God's  essence  tenninateB  in  a  ]m>dnct,  it  is  a 
person ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  anything  prodnoed,  it  is  his  own  essence. 
Is  BO  fi^  as  the  Father  knows  hunself  as  Father,  he  begets  tite  Son. 
Secaose  the  Father  and  Son  throngh  lore  contemplate  eadi  other, 
flwy  beget  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  divine  prodnotirity  bems  with  the 
Fattier  and  terminates  in  the  Holy  Ghost."*  '*  The  diatinotion  of  the 
divine  penouB,"  says  he,  "  leads  ns  to  perowve  that  the  divine  perfeo- 
tiona  are  not  inactive  hj  reason  of  their  infimte  fobess.*  Becanse 
Ood  is  quite  as  mnch  God  by  aoting  as  by  being,  he  has,  by  his  own 
wsence,  difiereat  persons.  No  existence  is  possible  without  dbtino- 
tioa."'  like  Abelard,  ha  oonadored  the  Q^ihitr  as  an  exhaustiTB 
desipiation  <d  tiie  most  perfect  essence.*  In  his  disputes  with  Um 
M<Aiammedans,  he  frequently  employed  the  following  wgument : 
**  Withoat  the  doctrine  <h  the  l^ini^,  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose 
an  eternal  crealicai ;  otberwise,  we  must  detract  from  the  idea  of  Gw'a 
perfection.     The  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  ooncwved  as  inoperative. 

'  QnMlibmdrrliunmistioiiimwtpriii-  pter   «t   fllhM    tnMtUgnnt,  qnod  pCMinf 

dpinm  per  pAtnm  in  Alio  et  per  flUnm  wt  Deam,  praducBiit  Dbdiil 

nodiam  el  per  ipirilnm  Hmctam  OBt  qoiee  '  "-■ — ■:-  ^'~ — 
MBnii. 


dpltun  per  pMrem  ia  ftlio  at  par  filinm  eat  '  Qnia  Deo*  ett  tantum  Deni  per  agerc^ 

nudimn  et  per  ipiritnin  aanetani  ett  qoiea  anaotam  per  exlatere,  habec  in  eua  easenda 

fltSni*.    Id,  propter  qaod  Bpititni  lanctna  diatanctai  peraonsa.    Nulla  BntetaDtia  po- 

noD  prodndl  pertonam,  eit,  nt  anialitiu  teat  eiaa  Niie  diati&ctiaiw,  aine  diatinctioiw 

cujoaiibet  ratioDit  la  ilio  habeat  nDem  et  dod  eaaat  qDidiiiiam. 

qnieteni.    Qaia  pater  et  fliim  per  amorem  *  Toa  perhctio  landetor  et  benedicMoi; 

■etaabent  ad  luiam&iiem,  ills  finia  eat  aplr-  ipiae  deiWHiMnttw  ia  le  ratloiM  tnae  sanc- 

Itiis  unicEiii     See  the  aedioii  coocenung  ue  trinituia,  qida  ratiotie  pet«ooae  paldi 

tbe  8oD  of  God,  In  the  liber  proTerbiorain.  inlelllglmna  toan  poteetaiem  eaae  perfbc- 

*  What  he  here  aaja  of  the  diviae  pro-  tam.  et  laHona  penonaB  Bill  lotelltglmDa 

dactivitj,  be  expreaaea  alao  in  hii  prOTer-  taam  lapienliaiD  eaae  perftctam  et  ratiooe 

biia,  in   ihe  following  enigmatical  itjle:  personam  tpiritol  HUtcli  IntelligimD*  laiiBi 

Deng,  in  uoantam  intelltgit,  ae  poaae  Denm,  benignam  ainoi«ni  earn  pleniun  omni  per- 

IModncit  Deom  el  in  qnaniam  intelligit  ae  fectione.    Liber  contemplationia  in  Dcdd), 

aaw  Denm,  noD  pradMit  I>eam.    Qnia  ToLi,lib.ii,IH8tiiieLS3,cc^  t.ix,f.at». 
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Bat  viHwat  llie  doclrine  of  tte  Trinity  we  ahoold  be  compelled  to  rep- 
resent  it  to  oanelvei  h  being  so  until  the  creation.  To  the  verj 
easence  of  Hie  highest  goodneaa  belongs  self-communication.  Tins  cu 
be  coQceiyed  u  a  perfect  act  only  id  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 

XhomftB  Aqninas  acknowledgea,  that  a  be^mng  of  creation  is 
eimi^y  a  matter  of  fiuUi ;  that  such  a  beginning  cannot  be  prored  In 
arguments ;  tba  hypotheris  of  an  et«mal  creation  cannot  l^  reiuted. 
Thereby  the  causality  of  Qod  in  relation  to  the  world  is  by  no  meaoB 
denied :  since  ire  roust  conceive  of  God's  act  of  creation  as  out  (f 
time,  as  an  act  not  insuocesson.  And  if  it  be  conceived  as  always 
«xistaDg,  the  world  is  not  made  eternal,  in  the  same  sense  as  God  is, 
because  the  divine  being  excludes  all  succession.' 

The  teleological  p(»nt  of  view  led  the  sohoohnen  to  investigate  the 
qnesliwi  respecting  tiie  end  of  the  creation.  Bonaventura  starts  Ha 
inquiry,  whether  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  the  creature,  is  to  be 
oonaidered  as  this  nltuDste  end ;  which  question  came  to  the  knowledge 
at  the  schoolmen  in  its  connection  witb  the  ioquiir  respecting  the 
supreme  good,  and  l^at  in  its  connection  with  and  bearing  on  the 
system  of  morals.  Bonaventura,  after  having  stated  the  reasons  on 
both  sides,  determines  in  &vor  of  the  former.  "  The  highert  end  is 
God's  glory ;  for  God  creates  all  tilings  for  his  own  sake ;  not  to 
obtain  ^ory  for  himself —  which  would  be  inconsistent  mth  his  all^nffi- 
fiiency  —  or  to  augment  that  glory,  but  in  order  to  display  and  to  com- 
monioate  it ;  and  in  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  and  a  participt- 
tkm  in  it,  consists  the  lughest  good  of  his  creatures.  Although  in  crea- 
tures it  would  be  selfish  io  seek  their  own  glory,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
with  (3od  ;  for  here  there  can  be  no  difierence  between  the  particulir 
and  the  universal  good.  He  is  himself  the  highest  good.  If  he  had 
not  respect  tlienfbre,  in  ail  he  does,  to  himself,  wlut  he  does  wonld 
Bot  be  good." 
^  The  shaiung  of  the  theology  of  whieh  we  are  now  endeavoring  to 
give  an  account,  certainly  ]»oaeeded  from  ao  age  of  predominating 
eupematuralism,  when  the  latter  occa[ued  and  pervaded  Uie  whole 
spiritual  Btmcephere.  The  idea  of  die  miracle,  therefore,  exercised  a 
^aet  power  on  the  minds  of  theologians.  Since  it  was  Hm  fact,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  shown  by  many  examples,  tiiat  the  prevailing  view 
of  the  miracle  was  not  an  isolating,  fleshly-Jewish  view  of  the  matter, 
but  the  genuinely  Christian  mode  of  taking  the  miracle  in  connection 
with  everything  else  belonging  to  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life,  eo 
that  the  latter  was  considered  the  end  and  centre  of  all ;'  therefore, 
these  theologians  felt  oonstruned  to  define  the  ndracle,  not  according 
to  the  dead,  mechanical  view  of  God's  relation  to  the  worid,  but 
according  to  their  own  view  of  that  relation,  —  a  view  which  was  am- 
mated,  no  leas  by  a  Uvely  religions  than  by  a  profoundly  speculative 
spirit.    They  must  seek  to  pomt  out  the  congniity  of  such  ao  idea 

'  Qnift  ««M  diTbinn  Mt  mm  tatnm  ^mol  aluqne  sncceiiione.  S.  TbeoL  p.  ^  ()[k 
ea,  an. i).  ■Sea  bsTare,  p.  3M. 
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witii  their  view  of  the  creaticm,  u  &  timeless  act  of  God,  with  the  active 
omnipreaecce  of  God,  with  a  dirme  plan  of  the  muTerae,  binding 
logetiier  ereirthing  in  organioal  coherence.  Let  ns  conuder  aS[  this 
more  in  detul. 

Abelsrd  regarded  tlie  whole  couise  of  the  irorld  as  a  realization  of 
tita  ideal  order  of  the  anirerse  planned  by  the  divine  reason.  By  the 
one  day,  in  the  history  of  tiie  creation,  he  naderetands :  "  That  vhole 
activity  of  God,  by  virtne  of  which  he  planned  in  his  own  mind  (he 
entire  circle  of  existence,  realiied  in  the  work  of  tlie  six  days."'  In 
the  phenomenal  world  is  manifested,  what  was  present  in  the  dirioe 
idea ;  the  work  and  the  idea  correspond  exactly  together.^  It  is  this 
system  of  the  ideal  order  of  the  wwld  which  is  meant,  when  the  Word 
<^  God  is  spoken  of  in  which  he  created  all  things.  It  is  evident  from 
tlus,  that  there  is  nothing  accidental,  sudden,  isolated ;  nothing  that  ia 
not  in  conformity  with  reason.^  Hence,  the  Platonic  distinction  b»- 
tween  a  mundut  inielli^biUa  (waius  ro^tac)  and  a  mmidM  tfnxihilU 
(xoaftoe  uta&i/ros')  seems  to  him  to  be  according  to  truth.  *'  If  we  look 
at  this  system  only,  which  is  grounded  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  ant- 
verse,  there  are  no  exceptions;  everything  belongs  to  it  in  like  manner, 
as  internal  parts :  in  this  regard,  there  is  Qo  difference  between  natural 
and  supernatural."  He  con^den,  it  is  tnie,  everything  that  takes 
place,  as  in  £ke  manner  a  work  of  God's  omnipotence,  as  we  ought 
m&r  from  his  conception  of  that  attribute  above  explained.  And  for 
this  very  reason,  he  must  say,  that  in  relation  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence, abstractly  considered,  nothing  is  a  nuracle  :*  but  he  distio- 
giushes,  in  the  effteU  ^  God's  omtupotence,  those  which  correspond  to 
the  powers  and  laws  originally  placed  in  the  creation,  whereby  the 
latter  are  only  called  into  activi^,  and  those,  to  which  those  powers 
and  laws  woidd  be  inadequate,  which  evidence  new  powers  introduced 
by  God  into  the  creation.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  things  are  sud 
to  take  place  contrarv  to  the  "  course  of  nature ;"  that  is,  the  ordinarjr 
course  of  nature.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  supematoral.'  Con- 
cerning sach  effects  as  these  last,  be  says,  that  God  thereby  puts  to 
shame  the  rules  of  the  philosophers,  because  they  are  facts  which  the 
original  laws  of  creation  are  inadequate  to  account  for.*  "  When/* 
says  Abelard,  "  we  examine  into  the  powers  of  nature,  or  natunl 
causes,  we  by  no  means  look  at  that  ori^ial  act  of  God  that  formed 

'Diem  Dimni  vocKtUtaiD  illoram opcrnni  '  ExcellentUdiTiawpoleatiae.iiiiamcoa' 

Dd  conaammujoiwiii,  prim  id  msnw  hsb-  stnt  ex  propria  ostarK  quicqilid   deoerit 

■Cam  fltio  op*i*  poitmcKtom  leztadie  com-  poue. 

SBUni.      Expositio  in  HcicsCmBroii.  L  c.  *  Coutia  natnmn  toI  pmetat  natoiam 

inene  et  Dnrond,  t  v.  T.  13TS.  fl«ri,  eo  qnod  primordiiliim  eaasanmi  In* 

*  Qnaei  «nim  d«  linn  quodam  eecred  nd  Hitutio  M  hoc  minims  inlBcwepoeMt,  tilil 

■iDKiita  Dcdi prododl,  dam  exhibet  open.  Den*  praeler  aoUtDm propria ToloDtBlaTim 

quod  antea  conceperal  mente  nee  a  coa-  aoandam   reboa   imiMit&et,  at   boe  indo 

«pin  diaiidet  opus,  dam  qood  mente  di>-  fieri jpoiiet  TbooL  chriKiaiL  lib.  iii,  T.  1 13S 

ponlnir,  opers  completar.  '  Dens  ]Ailowqilionm  r^nloi  in  hcdi 

'  CnncM  Denm  coodidiue  in  verbo,  hoe  Miia  fteqaontor  cuaal,  cam  videlkot  aliqn* 

Bt  in  npienlia  «na  oilenditnr,  id  eit  niUl  nova  contra  natnram  bdt  rive  tnprs  na* 

nbilo,  tm  temere,  aed  omnia  rationabiUMr  turam,  hoe  eat  tnpt*  hoc,  qnOd  prima  ia> 

Mpntide.    Ii.c.f.1369.  ititalw  nnim  poteM.    ]:4.o.lib.ii,f.lOT4. 
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the  plut  of  the  onirene,  when  the  smicy  of  nfttora  ib  to  be  oon- 
^ered  identical  with  ^e  will  of  Qm :  bat  we  hare  reganl  m  tUi 
caw  solely  to  ttie  work  of  the  mx  days,  the  gnxmdwoik  of  the  ceo- 
stitnlioD  <^  the  world  as  then  ^ven.)  We  speak  of  that  original  con- 
fltitatiiH)  of  nature  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  bring  to  pass  all  things 
oat  of  itself,  without  a  miracle."*  He  comparM  niiracles,  conadered 
as  effects  of  a  new  power  introduced  by  Ood  into  the  system  of  nature, 
with  the  (Higinal  creative  act  of  God,  which  first  called  the  universe 
into  being,  when  his  will  alone  held  the  place  of  natore  in  all  that  fas 
did.'  By  thus  distangoialung  &om  one  another  the  ideal,  divine  con- 
sdtatioa  of  the  world,  embradng  at  once  natural  and  Bapematoial, 
and  the  ordinary  coarse  of  natare  corresponding  to  the  powers  and 
laws  origin^ly  planted  by  God  in  nature,  Abelard  c(Hifdtea  that  pre- 
fumption  of  wwldly  wisdom,  which,  referring  all  phenwaeita  to  we 
law,  denied  the  possibility  of  miracles.  "  When  luiloacqiherB,"  sayi 
he,  "  call  an  event  that  takes  place  by  miracle  an  impoealHli^,  w  « 
thmg  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, — as,  for  instttice,  the  birth  frtm  a 
vir^jthe  seeingof  the  blind, — they  really  hare  regard  to  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  nature,  or  orig^oal  natural  causes  ,**  not  to  the  BuUinutf  w 
the  divine  power,  which  is  able  to  bring  to  pass  all  that  it  has  deter- 
mined, and  to  change  the  very  nature  of  thin^,  so  as  to  bring  to  past 
uncommon  events  as  it  pleases.'  The  nustake  of  these  [dulos^jhen  is 
that  they  confine  their  views  to  the  nature  of  thinp  oreated,  and  to 
fvery  day  experience,  and  pay  no  regard,  or  scarcely  any,  to  the 
divine  omnipotence,  which  controls  all  natare,  and  whose  wdl  natare, 
properly  so  called,  d^teys.'  When  they  call  a  thiiig,  therefore,  possible  a 
unpoesiole,  conformable  or  contrary  to  natare,  they  do  not  measure 
that  thing  by  the  staodard  (^  the  divine  omnipoteoce." 

It  is  {dain  from  what  has  been  siud,  that  Aoehwd  bunself,  in  r^jeot- 
inc,  as  we  have  before  related,  Uie  miraculous  stmies  of  his  own  tunes, 
did  BO  by  no  means  on  the  gronnd  of  {diilosophkal  principles,  hostile  to 
the  reception  <£  miracles.  Kor  was  it  his  o]nnion  that  miracles  must 
BBoessarily  be  confined  to  a  certun  limited  period  in  the  history  cf  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  agiuost  those  who  said  that 
miracles  had  ceased,  because  ths  church  no  longer  needed  them  for  the 

'  NntlmlBniu  dm  modo,  cntn  In  aliquibna  mndam  nacamn  Sen  fiitemnr,  com  ad  illnl 

nnm  effectu  nm  natume  rel  canui  na-  adlicat  ra«i«iidani  iieqiuugium  illo  nnm 

tnrales  Taqairimoa,  Id  noi  hcen  aecandam  pnepantio  prior  Eofficero  powit,  oiii  qou- 

UkiD  prionm  Dei  operatianem  in  coiuli-  dam  vim  Dovam  rebni  ipaia  Dens  conTer- 

tatkHM  mondi,  nbi  lola  Dei  volnntae  na-  ret,  aicnt  e(  in  itlii  Mx  diebiu  faciebat,  M 

ttUM  f<B'— j-i«tn  habnit  in  iUia  tnnc  crean-  aola  tdai  Tolnntaa  vim  natarae  obtinebat  ia 

dil   Tel    diiponendii,  led  tantiim  ab  ilia  fingolii  efficiendii. 

opwMioDa  tax  diebng  conpleM.    Exposi-  *  Ad  oiiWMu  natnrae  corsam  rd  ad 

tio  in  IlBza&B.    I>.  c  Hartena  etDurand,  primMdialea  rarnm  canuM  reapldont.    In- 

aT.fl37S.  trodBctadllMallib.  iii,  p.  1133. 

■  Duncop*  vim  naturae  pensare  aolemoi,  '  Qnaoi  videlicet  conitat  ex  propria  na- 

tmie  videlicet  tttm  ipeii  jam  ita  prsepan-  tor*  qnicqnid  decrevit  pone  et  pneter  aoU- 

tia,  nt  ad  qnaelUiec  aiue  miracolii  facwnda  tam  ipaai  ramm  natnraa  qaocnnqoe  volne- 

iUa  aoram  conaliuiti  vel  pnapaiatia  loffl-  rit  modo  pennnlara. 

careL  ■Omna  eonun  regnlaa  in&a  ewn  *« 

*  Uade    ilia,  qnae  per  mincnla  flonl^  •xmeampoiiluioonMtm. 
tUfft  oontca  rat  lopn  aattmin,  qnam  •» 
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oonvermon  of  nnbelievera.  "  As  fiuth  vitbout  worka  is  dead,"  said 
he,  "  miracles  do  doubt  ue  Eseded,  together  wtUi  other  means  for  the 
quickening  of  faith.  And  even  if  ve  stop  with  the  conversion  of 
onbelieverfl,  as  the  end  of  miracles,  there  is  no  lack,  even  now,  (^ 
heretics,  pagans,  and  Jews."  He  ascribed  the  cessation  of  miraclw 
to  the  taait  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  because  so  very  few  were 
to  be  found  who  were  worthy  of  such  a  grace ;  because  every  man 
desred  it,  not  for  the  saving  good  of  others,  but  for  the  gratification 
of  hie  own  vanity.  To  such  extent  had  that  faith  disappeared,  of 
which  our  Saviour  spake,  when  he  said,  "  If  ye  had  faith  like  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed." 

Thongh  Abelard  wag  attacked  en  many  mdes  from  the  sapematural- 
ietic  position  held  by  the  majority  in  his  times,  still,  the  endeavor  to 
find  a  point  of  conciliation  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 
was  common  to  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
supposed,  with  Abelard,  things  relatively  rather  than  absolutely  super- 
natural. To  distinguish  in  what  sense  a  thing  might  be  conceived  to 
take  place,  amtra  or  supra  neUuram,  and  in  what  sense  not,  —  all 
depended,  in  their  opinion,  upon  rightly  distinguishing  the  different 
eonceptions  of  nature  itself.  Thus  Alexander  of  Hales  distinguishea 
nature,  as  self-active,  and  as  passve,  receptive  (the  potentia  activa 
and  tuxeeptiva,  the  potiibiUtaa  aeliva  and  patiiva'),  nature  as  die 
material  lying  at  the  ground  of  all  things,  and  nature  considered  as 
the  form  of  manifestations.  "  As  it  concerns  the  former,  nature  is  so 
constituted  by  the  Creator  of  nature  —  who  embraces  all  thin^  m  his 
plan  of  creation,  Those  works  aH  cohere  together  —  as  to  produce 
whatsoever  can  in  any  way  be  formed  out  of  her  or  be  wrought  in  her, 
whether  it  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  by  miracles.  She 
is  so  constituted,  that  the  divine  will,  which  all  things  must  subserve, 
is  accomplished  in  her ;  and  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature,  nothing  supernatural.'  But  miracles  are 
efiects  which  suppose  the  creative  inworking  of  God,  to  Hie  accomplish- 
ing of  which  the  self-activity  of  nature  is  inadequate ;  and  so  in  this 
respect,  as  transcending  nature,  they  are  to  be  denominatfid  super- 
natural, and  things  at  variance  with  tLe  form  in  which  the  self-actirity 
(^  nature  exhibits  itself.  The  miracle,  as  a  new  form  struck  upon 
nature,  is  contra  ntUuram  (praeta-  or  tupra  naturam  as  potentia 
activa,  potentia  ad  actum;  contra  naturam,  quae  dicUur  forma")." 
Accordingly,  in  reference  to  the  potentia  obedientialig  or  passiva  in 
nature,  he  could  say  of  the  miracle,  that  the  constitution  for  it,  is  one 
hidden  in  nature,  which  is  brought  into  activity  by  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence ;  and  he  could  therefore  define  the  miracle  as  an  act  of  God, 
calling  forth  that  which  is  hidden  in  nature  (hidden,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  potentia  <^edientiae)  into  activity,  as  a  display  of  his  almighty 
wisdom." 

'  tfothiiig  contrm  nuurftin,  quae  eat  ftd  omniA  opera  dWinn  Bive  mediinU 
BUKria  primitDi  ofdiiuui  pouibilli  ad  natura  nve  immediate  craata  est »  prind- 
fbnnu,  quae  siuit  tana  naiorae  et  qnaa    pio. 
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So  too,  AJberhiB  MaEnag  takes  Uie  anpernatnnl  in  ctHmeetim  villi 
ibid  divine  (HHutitution  tn  liie  world.  He  sees  in  ererything  that  takea 
j4ace,  be  it  natonl  or  aapernstoral,  the  realizatiim  oT  tbe  cooatitatiixi 
<rf  the  world  in  the  divine  reason,  or  ihe  eternal  Word,  which  alike 
embracea  all  things,  —  the  divine  ideas  (raiionei,  quae  mni  in  verbo), 
in  wluch  everything  tiiat  comes  into  being  shines  beforehand ;  in  which 
it  was  predetermined  what  should  enst,  and  when,  and  after  what 
maimer  it  shoold  exist.  These  are  the  primordiaiea  remm  eatuae  rim- 
flidter.  The;  eziat  &om  etemi^  ;  and  in  tiieae,  God  prefigures  what 
should  come  into  being  in  the  works  <tf  nature,  cf  grace,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  according  to  the  ordJnarf  coarse  of  nature,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  grace  or  b;  nuiacles ;  and  nothing  can  ever  take 
place  except  what  has  here  been  determined.  He  disttDgaiahes,  Uke 
Alexander  of  Hales,  that  which  is  grounded  in  the  receptive,  orifpnal 
constitutioD  of  nature,  is  prepared  in  it  as  to  possibility,  and  Hiat  which 
may  come  to  exist  through  the  agency  of  the  powers  dwelling  in  her, 
her  own  self-activity.  "  If  we  look  at  the  fcurmer,'  there  is  given  in 
every  creature  the  capacity  for  everything,  which  can  be  foimed  oat 
t£  it  by  Uie  will  of  God.  And  in  this  regard,  one  may  say,  that  m 
nature,  in  the  onginal  creation,  was  implanted  this  poasioility,  as  well 
in  relation  to  that  which  takes  place  according  to  &e  ordinary  course 
vX  nature  as  in  relation  to  miracles."  In  this  sense,  an  event  may  not 
be  oontradict(vy  to  nature,  even  though  it  should  c(»itrad)ct  Uie 
ordinary  course  of  nature.^  But  if  we  look  at  the  secMkd,  that  which 
takes  place  according  to  tbe  ordinary  course  of  nature  ia  grounded  in 
the  original  forces  of  nature  (materiae  naturaU  tnserfum),  is  implanted 
in  the  matter  of  Haa  world ;  but  what  takes  place  in  a  miraculoua 
manner,  lies  hid  within  God's  almighty  power  and  constitution  of  tbe 
world  ;  for  God  has  &(Mn  eternity  arranged,  in  his  eternal  Word,  what- 
soever takes  place,  and  when  and  how  it  ^nld  take  place,  and  with 
this  divine  arrangement  nothing  can  interfere.*  If  we  imderstand 
nature  in  the  highest  sense,  the  primordialet  caiuat  primat  coTtdiitonu, 
and  rationea  causalet,  then  nothing  seems  to  take  place  contrary  to 
the  original  nature  of  things  (^eontra  naturam  prima  itieUam  rebut)  ; 
for,  in  tbe  sense  desctibed,  God  has  also  implanted  the  cautalea  raUonei 
tt  primordiaUt  of  miracles  in  things.  With  these  God  cannot  be  at 
variance,  any  more  than  he  can  deny  himself,  deny  bis  own  wisdom.' 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  distinguish  from  one  another  that  which 
nature  is  capable  of  producing  by  the  forces  implanted  in  her,  and  by 
her  own  agency,  and  that  in  which  she  shows  herself  simply  pas^ve  in 


fu  kctam  reducens  od  ostensionera  Mpi«D-  luetam  ec  nobis  noCnin  carsam  nalane. 
tiu  TiitDOue.    SnmmBe,  p.  ii.  Qa.  43.  '  Hence  iha  disbnctjon ;  Potenline  vve 

'  The  primii  radix  powibililMit  obedi-  ntiooea  live  virtntBi  *il  minfola  nan  «iini 

tntiM.  indiwe  mucriae  mnndi  ni^i  per  potentiam 

*  Fonibilltai  tam  ad  contnetnm  natnrae,  obdienliae,  per   reCiones  antem  cansalea 

qnam  ad  miracula  in  principio  cunditionia  in  Deo  aant. 
inierta  ttl  materiae  natnroli.  *  Sicut  non  potest  Hctn  coatn  Mipram, 

'  Mot  qaod   Dens  fticiat  contra  l^em  its  non  poteet  Tacere  contn  rations  ilUi 

naiorae   aequiaaimam  et  natnraliauinam,  et  contra  opni  innm  aapieata  d 
qokin  ipM  natnrae  indidit,  Bed  conn  cod- 
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relation  to  a  higher  invorking.  Thoa,  God  has  furnished  natnre  wib 
eyerTthing  requisite  for  the  realiialioQ  of  the  ends  correspondent  to 
her,  bat  so  constituted  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  should  receive 
into  herself  still  higher  powers,  and  produce  stiU  higher  effects."'  He 
distanguishes  that  which  takes  place  contra,  praefer,  and  tupra  naturam. 
TOe  first,  is  when  God,  according  to  his  secret  plan  of  the  world, 
the  ideas  in  which  all  things  were  prefigured  (ex  eautU  rationalibia 
in  te  into  abteondUit)  produces,  from  Bome  object  or  other,  a  tiling 
which  had  not  already  been  prefigured  and  prepared  in  it  bj  the  gent- 
inal  principle  implanted  within  it  (_qaod  seminalUei'  non  inett  in  ipm'). 
Praeler  nataram,  is  that  which  does  not  in  itself,  indeed,  transcend 
Qie  power  of  nature,  that  which  has  been  produced  from  these  powers 
bearing  within  themselres,  by  constitution  and  in  the  germ,  everything 
tii&t  is  at  sometime  or  other  to  appear  in  manifeatation  ;*  but  which, 
however,  could  not  of  itself  proceed  from  the  developing  process  of 
natnre  from  witiun  herself,  but  presupposes  a  cert^n  inwoilcing  fivm 
without  upon  the  forces  bidden  within  her,'  an  impulse  whereby  the 
process  of  natural  development  is  hastened,  the  separated  forces  in 
her  are  rapidly  concentrated,  so  that  something  is  accomplished  at 
once,  which  natnre  could  have  produced  only  through  a  gradual  and 
slow  development.^  Supra  nataram,  but  not  contra  natwam,  is  that 
which  could  not  come  about  indeed  at  all  by  natural  powers,  which 
therefore  is  purely  supernatural,  like  the  second ;  but  which  B^, 
however,  stands  so  related  to  nature,  as  to  find  first  in  her  its  comple- 
(ioQ  ;  as,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Christ.^  "  He  affirms,  a^hi, 
a  certain  analogy  between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  in  so  &r  aa,  in 
bet,  even  that  whereby  corrupted  nature  is  restored,  must  be  the 
same  with  or  someUiing  similar  to  that  whereof  the  nature  waa  orig- 
inally constituted.*  Thomas  Aqninas  unfolds  this  idea  as  follows:' 
"  If  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world  oa  it  proceeds  &om  the  primal 
cause,  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  this  order  of  the  world,  winch 
has  its  ground  in  Qod  ;  for  if  Ood  brought  to  pass  anything  at  vari- 
ance with  it,  he  would  act  against  his  foreknowledge,  his  will,  or  his 
goodness.  But  if  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world,  as  it  is  grounded 
in  the  cosmical  chain  of  causes  and  effects,*  then  God  may  bring  to 

'  Qood  ereUor  nihil  commodonun  nog*'  puiluim  opetantis  pradacerelnr,  velocini 

TJtuniraa  in  his,  quae  innl  in  natara  se-  et  repente  producilnr. 

cndnm  cansalea  nttionci  inltlcienler  deda-  *  QaMl  in  poleitaui  natorac  nnlto  moda 

cmici  ad  Bctum,  quia  in  hii  paiiivum  pro-  potest  eats,  et  tamen  ad  namraok  le  habat 

portkHutDm  eat  ictiro  el  e  conrerso  actl-  nt  perfeclio  natanu. 

nm  pMNTo.    la  hii  aotem,  qnae  tantom  *  Sant  ad  limiie  in  ipecia  caoua  aemia- 

abedicnlUGter  gant  (nnatnra  et  qaae  m-  alea  et  obedlentalM,  et  W  idea,qiiod  (em- 

candtua  c«a>alei  raltonea  perdneni  ad  can-  Inalei  lant  ad  Inilitntionen]  nalnne,  oba- 

Mm  taparlorem,  nej^avit  commoda,  qnia  dhntalea  aatem  «t  canaalei  ad  complM 

tunc  ad  BatQram    non    pertineal,  Md  ad  natorae  raalanrationem  nac  palest  comp- 

cauaai  ■aperioreoi.  ta  natora  reataurari  niai  per  eadeni  am 

*  The  caoMe  wniDalea.  timilia,  qaitma  inntitnta  eat.  el  ideo  omne 

*  Koo  tnodo  natara  ab  intrinaeeni  Hiler-  miracnlam  dedarit  ad  aliqaid  aimils  natn- 
toia,  led  axtriiuecDi  adhibids  motiboaet  lae.  Bee  (he  gumma,  p.  ii,  TnwL  vilL 
CxneDlia.  Quaeal.  xxi,  aeqq. 

'  Hoc  qnod  ■ecDndom  ordiMtn  natnnw        '  Snmma,  lib.  i,  QoaetL  ct,  Artie,  n. 
*  The  caoaae  leenndiira. 
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pftfls  something  praeter  ordinem  rerum,  underetood  according  to  this 
latter  sense  ;  because  he  ia  not  tied  and  limited  to  Qua  series  of  causes 
and  effects ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  order  of  the  woiid  tberoon  re- 
posing depends  on  him,  as  it  proceeds  from  him,  not  bj  any  necessity 
of  nature,  but  by  his  own  freewill.  Aa  the  ordo  naturae  is  implanted 
by(jod  in  things  (ordo  rehua  inditui),  so  that  which  takes  place  prae- 
Ur  hunc  ordinem,  is  not  contrary  to  nature."  He  now  nuses  the 
objection,  "  God  would  be  a  mutable'  being,  if  he  acted  contrary  to  the 
oMer  of  things  established  by  himself."  To  this  be  replies :  "  That 
God,  in  implanting  a  certain  order  in  things,  still  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  sometimes,  for  cause,  acting  otherwise.'  Con^dered  in 
reference  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  nothing,  we  must  allow,  can  be 
called  a  miracle ;  for,  compared  with  this,  everything  is  little. 

The  miracle  is  so  called  only  in  reference  to  the  capability  of 
nature,  which  some  event  transcends.*  Hence,  different  degrees  of 
miraculous  power  may  be  supposed."  In  his  inqmry  respecdog 
the  idea  of  the  miracle,  in  tua  commentary  on  the  Sentences,* 
he  starts,  like  Albertus  Magnus,  with  making  the  distinction  between 
the  rationes  cautale»  vel  obedientaietf  and  the  rationet  leminalei  in 
nature.  And  he  too  places  the  supernatural,  not  in  an  Infringement 
of  the  former,  but  of  the  latt«r.  Accurately  understood,  however, 
the  miracle,  even  in  relation  to  the  latter,  is  not  an  event  running 
counter  to  them,  but  exalted  above  them,  — one  that  takes  place  inde- 
pendent of  them  :*  an  event  exalted  above  them  when  God  produces 
an  effect,  which  nature  most  ever  fall  short  of,  as  the  form  of  a  glori- 
fied body ;  or  when  he  produces  an  effect,  to  which  nature  is  compe- 
tent, without  the  mediatioQ  of  natural  causes,  as  in  the  changing  of 
water  into  wine.  But  he  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  for  he 
cannot  so  order  it  that  the  operative  causes  in  nature,  while  slill  re- 
muning  the  same  in  kind,  should  produce  essentially  different  effects, 
any  more  than  that  a  thing  should  be  the  same  and  different  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  second  book,^  he  distinguishes  two  several  concep- 
tions of  the  miraculous ;  the  relatively  such  to  a  particular  individual, 
when  the  natural  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  are  coO' 
cealed  from  him ;  and  the  miraculous  in  itself,  the  cause  of  which  ia 
one  timpUeiter  occulta  ;  so  that  if  the  powers  of  nature  had  been  fol- 
lowed, it  must  have  taken  place  otherwise.*  Of  this  kind  is  whatever 
is  brought  to  pass  immediately  by  &e  i^vine  power,  which,  is  the  meet 
hidden  of  causes.^    How  miracles  are  comprised  in  the  divine  order 


'  Qaod  Deni  sic  rebiu  cerlam  ordinom  tem  natane,  qnun  excedit.    Snmmi,  lib.  i, 

indidlt,  ul  tumen  aibi  ip«i  TCHmret,  qood  Qo.  cr,  Art.  tuL    *  DisL  ia,  Qu.  ii.  Art.  ii. 
ipae  aliqaando  klicer  ex  oiua  eiset  facta.        *  Pniprie  loquendo  luac  etiam  contra  eu 

riu.     Undc,  cum  pnater  hunc  ordiiMm  non  facit,  Md  pneler  eu  rel  suiira  eu. 
agit,  non  mulatur.  '  DiMinct.  18,  Quaent.  i,  Aiiiu.  iii. 

*  Qaud  niliil  poteal  dici  DuntcDtam  ex        *  IM  etiam,  quod  in  le  eat  aliquu  rirtiu 

oomparatione  potentiaa  divinae,  quia  qnod '  wcnndnm  rei  Teritatem,  per  quam  alils 

cnnqne  factam  divinae  potentiae  compara-  debeat  conlingere. 

torn  eat  minimum.      Sed  didtur  aliqoid        '  Haec  propne  minuula,  quasi  in  Mip- 

miraenliua  per  comparationem  ad  bculla-  «i«  «  HmpUeUM  min. 
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of  Uie  world,  and  serve  Along  -wiQi  the  effects  tb&t  proceed  Froin  natural 
oatues  to  reveal  tlie  dirine  prondeooe,  he  explains  agun  in  his  work 
Contra  gentet^  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  he  teaches  in  the 
Samma.  "  There  are,  indeed,"  he  says  in  this  latter  work,  "  many 
abnormal  effects  in  nature,  which  do  not  correspond  witii  what  usually 
takes  place,  while  still  the  order  of  providence  in  nowise  changes.  If 
then  it  may  be  so  brought  about  by  creaturely  power,  that  the  course 
of  nature,  without  any  change  of  tiie  divine  providence,  may  suffer 
such  change  as  to  allow  of  phenomena  deviating  from  what  commonly 
appear,  then,  a  fortiori,  the  divine  power  may,  without  any  infringement 
on  providence,  sometimes  bring  to  pass  an  event  oUierwise  than  as  it 
would  take  place  in  the  natural  order  of  t^ngs.  This  serves  especially 
to  make  it  manifest  that  all  nature  is  subject  to  God's  will ;  and  that 
the  order  of  nature  does  not  spring  from  a  natural  nacesaity,  but  from 
hie  freewill.  And  it  can  be  no  matter  of  aurprise,  that  God  should 
effect  something  in  natnre  with  a  view  to  reveal  himself  to  the  souls  of 
men,  irtLen  we  consider  that  rational  beings  vn  the  end  in  which  all  cor- 
poreal being  terminates.  But  the  end  of  rational  beings  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  G(^ ;  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  a  change 
Bbonld  take  place  in  coiporeal  nature  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cstmg  to  rational  beings  the  knoiriedge  of  God."  Raymund  Lull 
refen  those  who  refuse  to  admit  asythmg  aupematural,  to  Uie  creatMHi; 
<tf  the  world  from  nothing,  as  the  greatest  miracle.'  "  In  nature," 
Mja  he,  "  are  many  and  great  myateries ;  and  the  human  understand- 
ing is  not  c<xnpetent  to  know  and  comprehend  all  the  works  of  nature ; 
for  the  power  of  nature  to  work  according  to  her  own  coarse,  is  far 
greater  than  t^e  power  of  the  human  soul  to  ondentand  the  works  of 
nature.^  If^  then,  mm  finds  himself  so  limited  in  the  knowledge  (^ 
nature,  bow  should  he  be  aUe  to  understand  eveiytlung  aupematural ; 
«spe<»ally  if  he  is  disposed  to  conceive  what  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature  as  something  embraced  within  tiiem  ?"^  "  Neitiier  the  natural 
DOT  the  supernatural,"  be  affirms,  "  obd  be  rightly  understood  except 
in  their  connection  with  each  other.  The  underetaudmg  of  the  one 
eonditiona  the  understanding  of  the  other.""  The  tendency  to  the 
Bupematunil,  he  considen  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  age 
and  position,  proceeding  frcnn  fwth  in  the  inoamation  of  God,  as  com- 
pared with  antiquity,  which  leaned  towards  nature.' 

'  Lib.  iii,  c  xdz.  biliUu,  qium  natan  habet  ad  openndaiii 

*  Talde  minim  eat,  Domme,  de  homini-    ucmidnRi  mom  cunrnm. 

bof  dtoeradentibaa,  nam  qnoniam  negaDt  *  Et  maxima  li  lu>c  inqniiat  iatra  Ua- 

et  diaeredani  cbm  ram  miUTa  ciiniini  na-  miixia  nalDrae,  inira  qnoi  hod  lont  indoMA 

tnrae,  qnare  non  rMpidant  dbc  jMrpendBiit  fei,  quae  Don  lunt  lecDiidDin  cmam  na- 

eM«  mondi,  quod  wt  magii  impoaiibila  te-  lorae  t  t.  iz,  f.  401. 

cmdnm  enrnun  aatDtaa,  qaam  lit  inpoa-  *  Opera  natons  perdplnDtnT  p«i  opeia, 

tlbHa,  ta  en«  Deam  M  hominam  itmnll  quas  iimt  nipn  natnram,  et  opeia,  quae 

nam  mnndni  da  ptivatioM  deremt  in  e«M  iimtaapraDaiDnun.percipinDtnr  per  opera 

pv  mam  Tolnntaten  at  nm  per  cnmun  nataiae,  quoniam  alia  lanl  aliii  ocouio,  at 

natBraa,tii,f.  SB.  perdpianiai'.    L-cf  409. 

*  Adeo  magna  et  mnlca  MBt  tecreia  na-  *  Beoadictnt  *ii,  Doiaine,  quia  a  una- 
IBTae.  quod  noa  poaiint  omnia  perdpi  ab  pore  loae  iiwamationia  ploa  trantant  e( 
*^  —  ■—    "-]  mnlto  m;^  Mt  p(Mai>  eogltaiu  Iwmitni  is  toia  opetibw,  qaam  ia 

40" 
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In  cotmedion  witih  tiie  doctrine  of  miracles,  w«  ahoold  here  notiee 
ttie  peculiar  viewa  of  Roger  Bacon,  irho  endeAvors  to  explain  certun 
marvela  wrought  b;  the  power  of  losu's  leord,  from  the  potentiated 
natunhl  power  of  mind,  to  which  the  uttered  word  aerres  aa  a  natonl 
organ.  "  Eveiy  action  of  man  is  stronger  and  mightier  when  he 
bends  bia  mind  Uiereto  with  firmness  of  purpose,  and  confidently  ex- 
pects  to  compass  what  be  aims  at.  And  because  Hie  word  is  formed  out 
of  the  thought  and  longing  of  man'B  heart,  and  man  has  his  jo;  in  it, 
and  it  is  the  niost  connatural  instrument  ^  the  rational  soul,  therefore 
has  it  the  power  of  producing  tbe  greatest  effects  of  all  tliat  is  done 
bj  man ;  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  sure  intention,  a  greit 
desire,  and  a  strong  confidence.  A  pro(^  of  t^  is,  tMt  all  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  holy  men  were,  from  the  first,  performed  by  the 
power  of  words."' 

When  we  enter  into  the  investigations  of  tiiese  theologians  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  predestination  to  crea- 
turely  freedom,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  ti^t  the  Augustiman  aystem 
swayed  the  religious  consciousnesB  and  thinking  of  this  age ;  as  in  lact, 
this  ground-tondency  erer  constitntod  the  most  important  difference, 
thou^  the  one  of  which  there  was  the  least  ctmscioosnees  on  both 
sides,  between  the  occidental  and  Ute  oriental  churches.  Starting 
from  the  principles  of  Augustin,  these  writors  were  carried,  by  the 
stem  ctMisistency  of  moniatie  speculatitHi,  to  the  point  of  saer^cing 
ttw  freedom  of  tiie  croature,  notwithstanding  all  their  paine  to  rescue 
it.  And  here,  too,  while  we  see  how  a  well-anthoriied  practical  inter 
est  was  forced  to  give  way,  in  speculative  minds,  to  the  stiff  and  n^ 
consistoncy  of  thought,  we  cannot  &il  to  mark  also  the  eitont  of  mis- 
chief which  arose  from  a  confounding  of  die  philosophical  and  reli^ 
ious  points  of  view  in  theology.  But  the  power  of  the  ethical  element 
within  them,  and  their  good  sense,  appear  m  this,  that  they  attempted, 
at  least  in  appearance,  to  maintain  freedtHn,  to  remove  tiie  oausahty 
of  evil  from  <iod,  and  to  avoid  everything  calculated  to  shock  iHo 
moral  sensibility  of  mankind.  Their  skilful  dialectics,  and  their  custom 
nl  resorting  to  the  arta  which  Auguslin  had  already  employed  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways,  stood  them  greatly  in  stoad. 

Anselm  composed  a  tract  on  Hm  quesaon,  How  divine  foreknowledge 
and  predestbaiaon  could  be  reconciled  with  freewill  ?  He  makes  out 
an  answer  by  resorting  to  dislanctions,  which  might  serve  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  guarding  against  many  misconceptions,  many  extravagant 

operibns  nBtorae,  et  per  hoe  dgniAcMnr,  bm  mh  intwioribiu  nemteii  nmtonUbU 
qnodiiisi  sine  plus  in  tempore  graliM  poH  generMnret  fonnaturezoogtUtkmeeiMl- 
Ciuun  inwrnuionem,  quam  uit«  ipum,  ucitndine,  at  deleMMor  homo  in  eo,  el  pn- 
qouido  philoBoplii  plus  intctabuit  de  opei^  priinimum  ect  InttnuneDtam  aoimM  i* 
ibas  naturae,  quain  de  tni».  De  conlem-  tionalii,  ideo  mucimun  efficMcUm  babct 
plat,  in  Ucum  vuL  ii,  lib.  iii,  Din.  SS,  o.  inier  omnia,  quae  flnnt  ab  bomiiM,  piaed- 
cli.f.  349.  poe  nm  ex.  Inlandoae  certa,  duidem 
'  Omnia  operttio  hominig  eit  fortior  et  mii^  et  vehementi  confideatia  prolensr, 
impetnoslor,  quuido  id  earn  est  mnlnini  CajDi  lignnm  eat,  quod  omnia  fere  nin- 
toUicinu  et  volantariiu  et  tixo  proposiio  calk,  qaae  beta  iimt  per  >ancEo«,  a  prind- 
flnnat  imentionem  et  spent  flrmiier,  m  pio  ficbant  per  viituiem  verboiua.  Opa* 
pOM*  conteiini,  qaod  iaia&dit.    Qaia  vw  m^jai,  f.  SU. 
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aad  agl;  podtions ;  bnt  which  irere  not  amted  to  remore  the  real  diS- 
coltj.  Hia  doctrine  is  this :  "  Divine  foreknowledge  by  no  means 
exclades  free  self-detennination.  The  necessary  and  the  free,  God 
IniowB  beforehand,  each  in  its  own  way.  All  depends  on  distinguishing 
the  standing-point  of  eternity  and  that  of  development  in  time.  Aa 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that,  viewed  &om  tiie  standing-point 
(f  eternity,  everything  is  an  immediate  present,  whioh  in  tiie  uiJoldbg 
o!  time  is  a  past  and  a  fntnre,  so  it  easily  admits  also  of  being  recon- 
dled,  that  what  from  the  itanding-point  of  eternity  exhibits  itself  as 
immutable  and  necessary,  should,  in  relation  to  temporal  development, 
appear  to  be  free  and  mutable,  as  dependent  on  the  creaturely  freo 
self-determination.i  Paul,  in  Rom.  8 :  28,  employs  the  perfect  tense, 
—  even  when  speaking  of  an  action  yet  future, —  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting,  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  had  not  in  view  here  a  temporal 
action,  but  was  constrtuned  to  use  this  expression  —  by  the  poverty  ot 
langoage  —  to  denote  ibe  immediate  presence  of  eternity ;'  since  that 
which  is  once  past  is  immutable,  like  the  eternal."^  Now  it  is  qtute 
evident  that,  by  this  distinction  of  the  twopointa  of  view,  nothing  is 
guned  as  yet  for  the  defence  of  freedom.  This  distinction  would  much 
nther  serve  directly  to  make  contingency  a  mere  appearance,  neces- 
sary in  order  to  temporal  development, — -so  tiiat  what  is  fixed  in  tha 
divine  phui  of  the  world  as  something  necessary,  should  he  actually 
realized,  only  in  the  form  of  a  seeming  contingency.  Anselm  himself, 
cannot  avoid  observing  the  consequences  which  might  be  derived  &om 
his  positions :  "  Must  not  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fall  back  then, 
on  God,  if  he  knows  nothing  as  a  mere  feet  (therefore,  not  even  evil), 
bnt  his  foreknowledge  precedes  everything?"  To  this  he  answers, 
that  "  Everything  poative  comes  from  Ood ;  but  enl  is  a  negative 
thing.  Even  in  evil  actions,  all  that  is  positive  comes  &om  him,  but  not 
evil,  which  concnsts  Just  in  the  want  of  that  rectitudo  volantali»,  which 
comes  from  CKxl."*  By  these  distinctions,  however,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  ttte  positions  above  noticed,  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
freedom  simply  self-determining, —  not  determined  from  without,  as  the 
cause  of  evil, —  is  by  no  means  placed  clearly  beyond  doubt,  'tb.ere  is 
something  more  real  in  the  acute  distdnotions,  by  means  of  which  Hugo 
a  St.  Yictorc  endeavors  to  make  the  freedom  in  stn  consistent  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  providence  to 
which  all  things  are  subjected.  He  says  ■  "  We  must  distinguish  from 
each  other  the  act  of  willing  in  itself,  and  the  direction  of  the  will  to 
i  particular  ohjecti.  Willing  in  itself,  is  purely  the  act  of  the  man  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  directs  itself  to  particular  objects,  it  finds  itself 
hnuted  by  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  so  that  it  can  take  only  tiie 

'  Hoc  prapo9itam,  iftrandam  qood  roca-  aeterniuii  pmcNndua,  lunm  oae  vetUf 

ti  Hint  eancti,  in  ueteniituc,  in  qaft  non  Mt  prMteriuia  aignificHtianu, 

tmeteritnm  Tel  ralarara,  «d  tsntam  prae-  '  Ad  aimilitadlnem    aetenii    prMienti* 

KM,  immmaliite  en,  Md  in  ipiia  homLnibiu  otnnino  ImmaUiiilia. 

n  liberMle  mrbitrii  aliquuido  e*(  miua-  <  Deiu  fiicil  omnoi  actiones  et  omiiM 

Ilia.  mouu,  qniK  ipee  facit  Tea,  a  quibai  et  «x 

'Propter  iiidlg«atiMikniU,*%aiflcMUii  qnibni  et  per  qua*  el  in  qoibni  fiuiU. 
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direction  wbere  die  way  has  been  left  open  for  it  by  Qte  latter.  Aa- 
oordingly,  evil,  in  its  nuuiifeBtation,  ib  Umited  by  the  dirine  orda 
of  the  world ;  and  muat,  like  all  tiungs  else,  be  Babflerrient  to  flu 
BKne."! 

Proceeding  on  the  foondatioa  laid  m  the  twelM  centory,  the  Aeo- 
lofpans  of  the  thirteenth  carried  their  inTeetigatJoDs  still  finther. 
Alexander  of  Haleg,  also,  starts  with  the  position  that  wbat  takei 
place  in  time  cannot  stand  to  the  divine  knowledge  in  tiie  relation  of  a 
mere  datum  or  fact,  becanse  Uie  temporal  cannot  be  oonc^red  aa 
the  cause  of  the  eternal,  nor  the  knowledge  of  Ood  as  depending  <n 
Bomething  else.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  divine  foreknoiriedge  ^th 
the  contjngency  of  fi:«e  actions,  he  distinguishes  QxaX  which  is  nece»- 
eary  in  itself,  and  that  which  is  necessary  in  certain  connectdonB,  ander 
certain  snppoeitiona, — onconditionEd  and  conditioned  necea^ty.*  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  is  the  first  of  dtese  scboolmea  in  whom  we  meet  iritti 
the  notion  of  a  "  fate ;"  and  this  Dofion  from  henoefc»1h  becomes  a  dom- 
nant  one  in  the  scholastic  theology.  When  we  look  at  the  lUvine  oidei 
(^  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  divme  reason,  we  have  the  idea  of 
Providenoe.  When  we  look  at  its  mamfestations,  in  the  series  of 
oaoses  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world,  we  are  [wesented  wiA  Iht 
idea  of  "  &te."3  Foreknowledge,  in  so  fiu-  as  it  is  the  exem^arU  rottt 
in  the  arte  divina,  is  called  prtmidenHa ;  in  so  ikr  ae  it  exhibits  ilaeif 
in  re  tW  e^«cfu  operit,  it  is  called  fatMtn.  Freewill  and  bte  stand  in 
no  contraifictioQ  with  each  otiier ;  for  if  by  &te  must  be  understood 
the  cooperation  of  alt  causes  directed  by  some  higher  law,  ttiea  free- 
will is  one  of  tliose  canses.*  By  it,  tlie  operatims  of  free,  M  wdl 
as  of  natural  causes  are  all  directed  together,  after  a  maooer  cor- 
respwdrng  to  their  respective  and  proper  essences.  The  actaoos  of 
freewill  are  prevented,  only  by  the  ooimection  in  which  &te  places 
them,  from  overstepping  the  limits  prescribed  by  Divine  Providence.' 
God  knows  evil,  but  it  is  from  the  good  ;  as  the  same  art  embracts 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  agrees  with  its  laws,  and  of  that  whidt 
violates  them.  So,  if  light  could  see  itself  and  its  effects,  it  would 
know  that  one  thing  is  receptive  of  light,  and  wtother  not ;  which  it 
the  same  as  darkness ; —  by  means  i^  itsdf,  then,  it  would  know  itself 
and  darkness."  Alexander  of  Hales  reckons  evil  as  something  that 
oontributee  to  display  tiie  harmony  of  the  oniverae :  "  By  com- 
parison with  the  evil,  the   good   shines  fivth  more  conspicuwsly  n 

<  In  Tens  etvlliam  est,  in  qnantam  Telle  'TlndiitlDCtloii:  Dtepodtio,  qoae  Mfa 

ex  ToltinMte  msla,  et  orda  esc,  in  qiuntaiii  diaponsnts  et  diipoalio,  qn>a  etl  in  re  dii- 

ad  hoc  Tet  ad  hoc  ex  diiponenta  eiL  PoEaat  ponita.    Diiposiuo  in  diiponeaie  eat  ei«m- 

ergo  Tolunug  mala  in  ss  cormmpi  et  resol-  ptftT,  diapoaiiio  in  diapoaito  est  oiOo  dedic- 

li  per  proprinm  Titinm,  quod  ei  aliiinde  toa  >b  ipso  exemplan  et  eit  tbraw  cmm* 

noia  datar,  aed  non  poteat  per  vetle  exm  plaia  in  ipa>  re. 

M  onedpilui,  niti  ana  el  via  aperitur,  *  Ipsam  libenim  noMmm  uWtriam  «M 

Oodiinotanctorni«Qdi,Mdincedn]diord{-  diu caoHrBin, aacDndem  caju  o(din«li>- 

tutor.  DeMctamenti)  (Ida,  lib.  {,p.v,cxxix.  nem  id  nue  effiaotiu  ourit  laie*  CuL 

'Neceiaitu  conaaqnenliae  «t  neceiaitM  •  CoDuazioMbt^aoeraalartbm^ 

e(piMeqaetitii,tieceMitaianl«cedenaetDece*.  tioiie  llMititm   dirinae  pnivideatiee  n** 

■ttu  eonieqaeiiat  necMrilM  abMlttk  tt  or-  determinalorain  a  dinna  pnridenila. 
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its  ova  esseDce."<  After  the  same  manDer,  Albertas  Magnns : 
"  The  primal  ground  and  original  type  of  all  that  is  done,  or  can  be 
done,  whether  by  men  or  by  angela,  is  the  divine  Providence.'  Fate 
is  that  orderi;  UTangetnent,  origioatiiig  in  Providence,  which  is 
stamped  on  the  whole  series  of  created  things,  and  reveals  itself  in 
the  connection  of  natural  and  voluntary  causes.'  Providence  and  fate 
are  distingmshed  from  each  other,  aa  type  and  antitype, —  formative 
cause  and  the  form  actually  incorporated  in  tiungs.*  The  causae 
contingentei,  as  well  as  &eewill, —  uie  true  and  proidmate  causes  of 
whatever  takes  place, —  though  subordinated  to  fate,  do  not  lose  their 
causality ;  and  thus  the  same  effects  onder  different  relations  spring 
from  providence,  from  fate,  and  from  freewill.  By  fate,  evil  itself  is 
ordered  for  good, —  that  is  to  say,  so  ordered  that  good  must  come  oat 
<£  it  '^  and  evil,  in  relation  to  the  whole,  is  evil  no  longer ;  it  is  taken 
np  by  the  order  of  fat«,  which  does  not  compel  to  evil,  but  subdues  it 
to  Older  when  it  has  once  broken  in."'  Albert  endeavors  to  point  out, 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  the  connection  between  God's  creative, 
preserving,  and  governing  twency,  the  connection  between  creation 
and  providence,^  how  one  is  already  implied  in  the  other :  "  As  in 
nature,  it  is  the  same  power  wluch  brings  forth  a  formative  principle 
in  the  seed,  produces  from  the  seed,  and  guides  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, in  its  development,''  by  extending  its  influence  to  each  mem- 
ber in  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to  the  entire 
product  a  quality  and  character,  by  virtue  of  which  each  individual 
member  is  conducted  onward  to  its  proper  destination,  and  each  finds 
ita  right  place  in  the  order  of  the  whole  ^  so  in  the  Creator  of  the 
whole  worid,  the  power  is  the  same  by  which  he  created  the  world, 
and  by  which  he  continues  to  work  in  each  individual  thing,  and  in 
the  organism  of  the  whole, —  appointing  to  each  its  proper  place  and 
guiding  the  development  of  all  me  indiriduala  in  the  connected  sys- 
tem, BO  that  every  individual  muntains  its  proper  position  in  the  order 
of  the  whole." 

The  ri|^d  con^tenoy  of  thought,  stiffly  adhering  to  an  abstract 
unity  of  principle,  and  unpeUing  to  the  denial  of  freedom,  in  ^te  of 
every  aeemmg  affirmation  of  it,  is  most  strongly  apparent  in  Thomas 
Aquinas,  as  every  one  must  see  who  —  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
eau)aria88ed  by  is(^ted  expreBooua  —  brings  together  all  that  he 

*  PropteripMmhononimpiilGhritndiiiem  *  Untt  ct  Mutem  litCat,  qnae  focmatiTa 

permhil  Dem  mala  fisri  eat  Id  Miniaa  It  factivK  itive  generativa  n*- 

'  Primft  mio  ct  Ibrina  szemplaria.  ti,  qnae  ofllcitar  regitira  ^ns,  quod  natan 

*TbediipodtiocxeiiipUUspTOTldantU,  Bit. 

fnBwu  el  improMa  rebut  eicMu  mcqiuIdid  *  Eo  quod  laflait  nnictuqne  membro  par- 

tDtam  ordinein  caiuaniu nManlinm et vo-  ticalBriterettoliiiiiialulemditposiiioaem, 
laanriamm  r  '       '  * 


«■■■  et  ineorporata  rebui  creatii.  dedncitnr  at  lingnla  in  toto  loii  DectoDtnr 

*  Ui  exeiaplar  et    exemplataiii,  eaaia    (HdiDibni  natoraHbos. 

inflnens  et  fonna  infloxa.  '  Ut  quuquae  onlinibw  luia  eonnectan- 

*  Ipanm  malam  ordinein  boni  habet,  nt    tm.    OdIv  occauionaliter  ex  ordinations 
adlkxt  bonum  citdatar  ab  ipia  proTidentiae  mala  Heri  eM  bonam  et  nlila 

'  Qnae  non  coeil  ad  malam,  led  etiam    et  nnirenitati  et  facienti  et  patieati. 
Ipiom  factum  oidinat. 
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sa^s  in  difierent  places  into  Er^t«niatic  conneclioii ;  ve  shtH  en- 
deavor to  gather  together  the  main  points  of  bis  doctrine  under  such 
a  total  intuition.  "  God  Imows  all  things  in  an  eternal  manner,  as  im- 
mediately present.^  Hence,  tlungs  contingent  are  also  known  hj 
Ood  after  an  infallible  manner,  as  present ;  and  still,  the  fiitnre  is  a 
thing  contingent,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  causet  &om  which 
H  immediately  proceeds.'  Although  Ibe  highest  caose  is  one  that 
operates  with  necessity,  yet  the  effect  may  be  sometfaing  contingent, 
on  account  of  the  proximatfi  cause,  whieh  is  one  that  operates  con- 
tingently." He  affirms  that  Qod's  will  works  many,  not  all  things, 
after  a  necessary  manner.  Now,  as  a  reason  for  ^s  proportion,  it 
was  sud  by  many  that  God  works  partly  by  necessary,  and  partly  by 
contingent,  canses.  But  agiunst  this  view  he  had  trwo  objections : 
"  Krst,  the  effect  of  the  first  cause  may,  in  relation  to  the  seccntd 
catise,  be  a  contingent  one  ;  if  the  effect  of  the  first  caose  is  lundered 
by  the  deficiency  of  the  second,  as  the  effect  of  the  sun  may  be  lun- 
dered by  a  defect  in  the  plant.  But  no  defect  in  a  second  cause  cm 
prevent  the  will  of  God  from  bringing  about  its  effect.  Next,  if  we 
stopped  short  with  the  distinctiou  of  contingent  and  necessary  causes, 
it  would  follow  from  tiiis,  that  something  might  proceed  from  the 
former  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God ;  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  of  the  divine  omnipotence.  Hence,  we  must  prefer  to 
seek  the  reason  of  it  in  the  will  of  God.  As  this  is  the  most  mi^ty 
cause,  BO  it  follows  not  only  that  everytJiing  takes  place  Qtal  he  wills, 
but  also  in  the  manner  that  he  wills.  But  now  it  is  Qod'a  mil  that 
Bome  things  should  take  plac^  in  a  neoessaiy,  and  otiiets  in  a  con- 
tingent manner,  in  order  to  ihe  preservation  of  the  order  of  the 
tuuverse.s  There  are,  then,  hut  two  different  forms  ordered  to  Uus 
end  by  God  himself,  in  which  forms  his  will  is  realized."*  Con- 
nected with  this  is  also  the  fact  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  supposed  a  ffraee  conditioned  on  the  right  ose  of  freewill, 
and  &  predatination  conditioned  on  the  divine  foreknowledge  with  regard 
to  this  right  use,  mfuntsined  that  all  this  is  already  comprised  among 
the  effects  of  predestination  and  presupposed  by  it.'  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  what  proceeded  from  freewill  and  what  from  p^des- 
tination ;  as  it  was  impossible  also  to  distingoish  what  proceeded  from 
the  first,  and  what  ftwa  the  seoond  cause  ;  for  the  divine  providenoe 
brin^  forth  its  effects  through  the  agency  of  second  causes.  "  All  leads 
back  to  the  goodness  of  God.  To  this  must  be  traced  the  reason  why 
Bome  are  predestinated,  others  reprobated.  The  goodness  of  God, 
irtucb  m  itself  is  simple,  most  mamfest  itaelf  in  the  phen(»nenal  world 
aftor  manifold  ways ;  becanse  created  things  cannot  arrive  at  the  sim- 

*  EJjw  iDtaitai  fertur  ib  netamo  lapm    proximu  *unt  contingaitia,  Md  pn^Mrai, 
omnU,  proDi  anat  in  ina  praeMQtuliuM.       qniii  Dew  Tohiit  tot  cr — ' — ~ ''" 


_  „ napanni. 

loomunM.  *  Huiifestam  a^qiMd  idqaodmgi 

*  Ut  ait  otdo  in  rebiu  ad  complemoniani    tiM  Mt  pnmlMliMtwiui  eSeoOw.  at  a 
nnlvenl.  non  poiett  poni  at  laii-  - 

*  Son  i^tar  pn>pten4  flffectnl  foHd  a    cam  boo  wb  pnMiieMti 
Deo  eveninat  coniiDgantor,  qnU  cmum 
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pficHy  <^  the  divine  easenoe.  Hence,  different  grades,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale,  were  required  in  order  to  the 
compleljoii  of  the  universe.  And  to  preserve  these  manifold  stages 
and  gradations  in  thingjB,  God  permits  mtaiy  iiixam  evil  to  happen  in 
(ader  that  mut^  good  may  not  be  prevented.'  The  human  race,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  contemplated  aa  Uie  umverse.  It  was  God's  will  to 
manifest  his  goodness  to  a  part  of  mankind,  —those  whom  ho  had 
foreordamed  to  (his  end,  in  the  form  of  mercy  sparing  them;  to  otherB, 
the  reprobate,  in  the  form  of  ponitive  justice.  And  this  ie  the  reason 
why  he  elected  some  and  rejected  others  ;  and  the  ground  of  tlus  dif- 
ference lies  only  in  the  divine  will.  It  is  the  same  with  nature,  where, 
indeed,  a  reason  can  be  given  why  God  caused  a  part  of  the  one 
ori^oal  matter  to  take  the  form  of  fire  or  of  water ;  namely,  in  order 
that  a  diversity  might  exist  among  natural  thin^  ;  hut  why  one  part 
of  the  matter  exists  oader  tlus  form  and  another  part  under  that 
deppnds  upon  the  simple  will  of  God, — just  as  it  depends  solely  on  the 
will  of  the  artisan  why  one  stone  is  in  this  and  wiother  in  that  part 
of  tfao  wall, —  though  his  art  may  render  a  reason  why  in  general 
some  stones  are  in  &\a  others  in  tjiat  particular  wall.^  This  idea  of 
a  necessary  manifoldness  in  the  umverse  is  generally  a  predominant 
one  with  hun.  Such  a  mamfoldueBS  of  creatures  is  necessary  in  order 
ttiat  one  may  supply  what  another  lacks  id  mamfeeting  uie  divme 
goodness.^  Thus  also  evil  appears  to  him  as  necessary,  iu  order  to 
the  completion  of  the  universe  in  ita  manifoldness.  "  The  universe  is 
better  uid  more  (K)mplete,  if  there  are  some  beium  in  it  capable  of 
fitlling  from  goodness,  and  who  sometimee  do  actut^y  fall,  m  that  God 
does  not  prevent  it ;  because  it  is  the  part  of  providence  not  to  destroy 
nabire,  but  to  preserve  it.*  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  how 
ever,  that  a  being  who  is  capiAIe  of  fiiUing  should  sometimea  actually 
fall.^  And  tdnce,  as  Aogostin  remarks,  God  is  so  nughty  that  he  can 
make  even  evil  subservient  to  good,  so  much  good  would  be  wanting 
if  there  were  no  evil."  In  evil,  as  action,  everything  poative^  leads 
back  to  the  first  cause  ;  but  not  bo  in  reference  to  evu  in  itself,  which 
conaiete  in  apostasy ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  limps,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  motion  proceeds  from  the  moving  power,  but  that  which 
IB  defective,  not  from  this,  but  fivm  the  defect  m  the  bone."* 


<  Neresae  rat,  qnod  diTina  bonitaa.^mw  prodnxit  UDltu  crottiiiu  et  diTeisai,  ot 

ID  M  est  una  et  ainiplex,  multiibnniter  re-  qDoddeestDniadnpraesentuidanidiTiiiuli 

preewntctar  in  reboH.  propter  hoc  qnod  res  bomtatem,  mppleatar  ex  alia;  nam  boni- 

creaue  ad  aimpHeitaUm  dinnam  aliiogera  tai.^naeinDeoMt  limplicitcret  luiiranm- 

DOP  pofsnnt.    £t  inde  est,  qnod  ad  com-  ter,  in  creatarii  en  mnliipliciterec  diTiiim, 

plctioneni  unirerRi  reqaimlitar  diverai  gn-  nnde  perlectiw  partidpat  diTinam  bonita' 

dn*  nmin,  quarnm    qaaedam  almm    et  t«in  et  reptaeMotal  earn  lotum  nnirenni^ 

qnaedam  infimam  locnm  teneant  in  nni-  qiuun  aim  ^tiaacaaqne  creatunL    QuaesC, 

Teno.    Et  at  uniformitasfrrsdaum  comer-  xlni,  Artie,  l 

Tetar  in  nhni,  Delia  pemiinitaliqna  r—'-  *  *~...Ji" 
fieri,  ne  molta  bonaimpediantnr. 

*  Samma,  p.  i,  QnaeiL  ziiii,  Artie  v.  qn«  dc&cere  poannt,  qnandoqne  nennani. 

*  Prodnxit  rea  in  esse,  propter  num  boni:  *  QoaML  xlrin,  Artie,  ii 

tatem  commnnieandaoi  citataris  et  per  ea«  'Id  qnod  babet  entitatie  et  perfectionia. 

npTMventandam,  et  quia  per  nnam  crea-  *  Et  eimiliter  qnicqnid  eat  entltalia  et 

tniam  loffldentar  rapraeaentari  non  potest,  icdonliinactioBeiDabindncUaTinDeuB 
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Knowledge  in  God,  Thomu  comparee  with  tho  knowledge  oi  Uio 
artist  in  relatjon  to  his  vork.  "  Knowledge,  as  knowledge,  does  not 
imply  indeed  causally  ;  but  in  bo  far  aa  it  is  a  knowledge  belong^g 
to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  his  art.  The  knowledge  of  the  artist,  Srst  shovi 
the  end ;  next,  the  will  proposes  this  end ;  then  the  will  prescribes  the 
action,  by  which  the  idea  conceived  by  knowledge  is  to  be  realized. 
But  whatever  occurs  in  the  execution,  through  any  deviation  from  the 
idea  of  the  artist,  or  from  the  end  proposed,  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  artist,  aa  the  cause  ;  therefore  evil,  which  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  divine  idea  and  the  divine  end,  cannot  be  referred  to 
God's  knowledge  as  the  cause.'  According  to  this  it  might  seem  as  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  Thomas,  evil  must  be  considered  as  a  t^g  having  no 

filsoe  in  the  divine  idea  ;  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  as  being  a  deviatjcn 
rom  that  idea,  to  creaturely  freedom ;  hence  arises  a  contrariety  be- 
tween that  idea  and  its  manifestation.  Then  the  redemption  only  would 
be  referred  back  to  the  divine  causality,  as  tm  act  of  God  for  the 
removal  of  this  contrariety  that  had  Bprong  out  of  the  abuse  of  crea- 
turely freedom.  Snt  if  we  take  what  Thomas  here  says  in  connection 
with  those  thoughts  of  his  which  we  have  just  before  expluned,  it  will 
be  evident  that  he  cannot  ascribe  so  much  importance  to  creaturely 
freedom,  to  the  working  of  second  causes,  as  to  suppoee  tJiat  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  divine  ideas  should  actually  be  hmdered  thereby  for  a 
ungle  moment.  According  to  his  mode  of  contemplation,  everytlung 
must,  in  the  last  resort,  certainly  be  referred  back  to  the  ^vine  causality ; 
and  everything  appears  only  aa  a  necessary  instrumentality  for  its  gtsng 
into  effect  in  the  development  of  dme.  Evil  itself  appears  as  wHnetlung 
necessary  in  the  ccmnec  ted  series  of  these  instrument^tieB ;  only,  aa  eril, 
it  has  no  place  with  the  rest,  in  the  divine  idea.  If  we  consider,  again, 
Uiat  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Thomas,  God's  knowledge  is  one  with 
his  being,  his  essence,  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  fonn  in  which  every- 
thing is  evolved  in  the  phenomenal  world,  necessarily  corresponds  to 
the  way  in  which  everything  is  orduued  from  et«niity  in  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  identical  with  tiie  divine  being.  No  room  is  left  remiining 
here  for  creaturely  fieedom  as  true  causality.  Consistently  carried  out, 
such  a  propositaon  would  have  produced  a  pantheistic  monism,  wluch, 
however,  as  the  antagonist  of  Almaric  of  Bena,  he  wonld  avmd.  We 
have  no  need,  on  this  point,  to  confine  ourselves  barely  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Thomas,  on  the  book  J>e  Cautit,  vrith  regard  to  which  it 
might  be  said  that,  treating  the  matter  altogetlier  objectively,  he  baa 
nnfolded  the  views  of  another,  rather  than  hia  own.  Even  where  b« 
exhibits  none  but  hia  own  ideas,  we  shall  still  meet  with  such  thoughts. 
<*God,"  says  he,  "knows  all  things  in  himself;"  his  being  is  his  know- 
ing ;  under  the  form  of  knowledge,  all  effects  are  prefigured  in  the 

^cat in cADBun,  Hd  qnod  est  iU derccini,  wientia Del   InSeQtentlib.i,Diitiaet.3B, 

non  caaaatur  a  Deo,  Kd  ex  caow  sccDnda  Qnnest.l,  Aitic.L 

deficienw.  '  Quod  ipanin  cue  causae  agentis  prinw 

'  Unde  patet,  qaod  malum,  qnod  est  de-  eit  ejni  Inletligere.    Unde  quicnnqne  cf- 

viUio  a  forma  ot  a  tat,  non  cansatur  a  fectni  piseexutant  in  Deo,  sical  in  causa 
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lu^est  cause.  God  vorka  m  all ;  yet  in  each  according  to  ita  oira 
pecoliar  constitution  ;>  hence  he  vorks  in  natural  ttungs  bo  as  to  com- 
mnnioate  to  them  the  power  ibr  ac^yit^,  and  to  determine  their  natun 
to  this  or  that  action  ;  hut  he  works  in  the  free  will  so  aa  to  impart  to 
it  t^e  power  to  act ;  and,  under  Ood's  agency,  the  free  will  is  active ;" 
bat  stUl,  the  detentunation  and  the  enaof  the  action  stands  in  the 
power  of  the  free  will ;  therefore,  the  control  over  its  own  actions  re- 
mains to  it,  though  not  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  cause ;"  and  by 
the  limitation  here  introduced,  the  whole  may  again  be  brought  round 
to  tiie  proposition  that  all  must,  in  ^e  end,  be  referred  back  to  the 
eauta  prima,  which  works  through  all  the  instrumentalities  established 
by  itself.' 

How  far  Tbooias  is  from  really  acknowledging  the  free  will  to  be  an 
independent  causality,  appears  erident  from  the  way  in  which  he 
repels  the  objection  that,  by  his  doctrine,  freewill  is  annihilated.  He 
says,  Qod  works  in  the  free  will  as  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  h» 
should ;  although,  therefore,  he  changes  the  will  of  man  to  another 
direction,  ncTertheless,  by  his  almighty  power,  he  causes  that  man 
should  freely  will  the  change  which  he  experiences  f  and  thus  all  con- 
straint is  removed.  For  to  suppose  otherwise,  that  the  maa  willed  not 
the  change  which  ia  a  change  in  his  will,  would  invdve  a  contradiction.^ 

We  recognize  the  profound  and  acute  discernment  of  Raymund  Lull, 
in  hia  mode  of  treating  these  subjects ;  but  in  his  case  also  it  is  pltunly 
apparent  that,  in  seeking  to  vindicate  freedom,  he  is  driven,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  the  monistic  tendency  of  his  apeculation,  into  the-  denial 
oi  it.  He  too,  like  Thomaa  Aquinas,  distinguiahes  two  different  points 
at  view  in  which  things  may  be  contemplated ;  ^tl,  as  they  subost 
after  an  eternal  mode  in  Gtod,  or  in  the  idea  which  ia  one  with  God ; 
§eeond,  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  temporal  evolution.  "  The 
world  and  its  parte  existed  from  eternity  in  the  divine  reason,  by  the 
idea  or  the  ideas ;  for  the  divine  reason  suffers  nothing  of  its  essence, 
and  of  the  essence  of  its  attributes,  to  pass  without  itself,'  so  the  seal, 
which  is  impressed  on  wax,  or  the  image  reflected  in  a  mirror,  remiuna 
in  itself  the  same.  When  (lod  created  the  world,  nothing  that  belongs 
to  the  being  of  ihe  idea  was  transferred,  in  this  act  of  creating,  without 
himself;  else  this  idea  would  be  subject  to  change,  would  not  remun 
the  eternal  one,  which  is  impossible,  since  this  idea  is  God  himself.' 
But  Qod  willed  that,  from  notlung,  should  be  created  that  which  he  had 

prima,  netxae  est,  qaod  liai  b  ip«o  eju  *  Ut  Tircntem  agendi  sibi  minulret  et 

iDleUigerB  et  quod  amnia  in  eo  sint  wcnn-  ip«o  operants  liberuoi  arbiuiam  azot. 

dam  moduin  iatelligibileni.    Nam  omne,  '  SenletiL  lib.  1,  DialincL  35,   QiuuL  i, 

qaod  est  in  altera,  tat   in  eo   aecuodum  Artie,  L 

modmn   ejns  in   quo    eat.     Samma,    p.  *  Etiamsi  volantatem  hominis  in  >liud 

i,    Qoaest.   xir,   Artie  t.      God    knova  mntet,  nihilominua  tamen  hoc  aua  omnipo- 

all  things   Id  N  i^90,  in  qDantnm  eaBen-  teDtiafacil,u(illaiI,inquod  iDUtatiLT,Tolna- 

tta  ina  concinel  BimiKudinem  aliomm  ab  tarie  velit 

ipao.  Tlie  scientia  Dei  non  conia  miJi,  sad  '  Seaient.  lib,  i,  DistincL  25,  Qoaest.  i, 

boni,  p«r  qaod  cognoscilnr  malom.  L.  c.  Artie,  iii. 

Artie.  3£.  '  Nibil  exti»  mitt«nt«. 

'  Ita  t&men,  good  in  naoqnoqne  aecnn-  '  Idea  eaBetallerata,et  non  aotema,  qaod 

dmn  ejiu  coDdilionem,  est  impouibile,  qnom  idea  lit  Deua. 

TOL.  re.  41 
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with  himself,  fiom  eternitj,  by  the  idea  ;i  and  what  he  wiQed,  Ui 
«hnighty  power  ooold  perKxni.  That  which  ezistB,  sftor  an  etenul 
tnamier,  in  him,  could  not  paaa  into  the  fomu  of  qoantdtj,  time,  mAna? 
We  must,  accordingly,  distingiueh  between  created  bdi^,  as  Boch,  is  it 
unfolds  itself  and  appears  in  time,  and  as  it  ensts,  amply  in  and  Gx 
itself,  comprehended  by  the  divine  wisdom  from  eternity .^  And  dat 
wluch  divine  wisdom  conceives,  after  an  imroediat«  maoner,  is  the  idet.' 
Crod'g  creative  and  his  preserving  agency  are  to  be  distinsoiahed  litpia 
each  otiior  ooly  aa  immediate  fud  mediated  ageiKnes.  As  aQ  thingi 
most,  aiilce,  be  referred  back  to  God's  creative  power,  whether  thil 
power  be  exerted  directly,  aa  in  the  creation  from  nothing,  or  thnm^ 
creatures  as  its  inatmments ;  so,  creation  and  preservation  are  tin 
rame-S  The  intermediate  instrument  of  God's  preserving  ageoc;  ii 
the  implanted  via  eontervativa  redding  in  things,  to  which  all  oibn 
agencies  coming  from  without  are  only  subeeTvient."  Thia  diatinctian, 
4)etween  t^  immediate  and  the  mecQato  agency  of  God,  be  empk)}V 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  predestinatii»."  "  Tbs 
predestinated  is,  in  idea,  God  himself ;  tanee  the  idea  and  God  an  tin 
same :  this  predestination  is,  therefore,  infallible  and  immutable,  fiat 
predestinatiim,  so  far  aa  it  concerns  a  created  man,  is  something  ebs. 
Asd  although  the  new-created  man  is  not,  in  essence,  di^rrait  from 
the  man  cf  the  idea,  yet  be  difiers  &om  the  same,  in  so  far  as  a  created 
man  eziats  under  the  forms  of  quantity,  space,  and  time  ;  and,  in  Ifaii 
regard,  his  salvation  is  not  a  necessary  thing,  for  God  woriis  here  by 
the  way  of  means.  He  predestinated  Fetor  throu^  the  caerit  of  hfl 
good  works,  as  he  gives  warmth  by  means  ai  the  son  and  fire.  So 
was  it,  also,  with  the  percdtion  of  Judas ;  al[  depends,  here,  apta  ov 
having  regard  to  middle  causes,  so  as  not  to  iminnge  on  the  diriaa 
order  and  rectitude."  The  human  mind  may  present  a  tiling  as  qno- 
tionable,  conceive  of  it  as  poauble,  which  cannot  be  so  craitomplaled  ia 
the  divine  mind,  where  tiie  question  &lls  null  of  itself^  unce  it  belong 
to  a  case  that  cannot  once  be  supposed,  in  relation  to  thought  in  God. 
What  man  conceives  as  possible,  viewed  from  the  poratitm  of  ban 
itbstract  thonght,  is  a  thing  that  can  find  no  place  in  the  (dtaia  c£  actutl 


■  Sed  divina  toIudUb  To[ait,qDi><]  de  ui-  *  Et  qnU  crtAtio  ita  eit  per  cmuv  cm- 
hilo  esHt  creatam  hoc,  quod  ab  utenra  toram,  quae  coDseiTM  alutm  creannD^ 
haboic  per  ideam.  *icul  «st  per  creire  UUid  creatunni  coaiK- 

'  BMpecting  time  and  space,  he  ezplaini  Tacam,  CTpj  seiiuitur  quod  creaiio  tl  n* 

himself  m  [he  liber  rontemplationu  in  De-  Berratio  aiDt  idem.   Qu.  xxxviii. 

nm,  vol.  iii,  lib.  iv,  DistincL  38,  c.  cclzTii,  *  Vide  Quaesl.  lopei  lib.  Seoleot.  i,  Q<- 

t.  X,  r,  Ul.    An  the  union  of  matter  and  ixxiii. 
form  constitaie*  body,  k 
eoDstitate  time.    Time  ii      . 

between  potential  and  actnal  being.   Be-  quae  eat  effecnu,  et  in  noro  snbjecto  m 

eaose  in  Uod  all  ij  accns,  thenifon  in  him  tentala  et  cnaia,  et  hoc  line  mauiia/- 

Aen  ia  no  time.  dirini  inlellectus,  qui  non  mntatnr  pa  n- 

■  Ens  creaCnm  secnndnm  hoc,  qnod  est  am  effcctnm,  cnm  inns  elTecbu  oaa  at 
timpliciter  per  se  aimplidter  compreben-  noTOS  in  qnantnm  idea,  sod  eat  do"^ 
nun  lb  aelemo  per  divimun  aaplentiun.  quoad  seipsom.  com  ex  nihil  de  aon  >» 

*  See    Qnacst.    anper   lib.    SenteoL  1,  prodnctoi. 
Qq.  xxTii,  0pp.  L  IT,  1. 37. 
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oziBteiioe."'  In  his  vork,  eotitled  fhntmt^aHo  m  Deumf  he  endravon 
to  show  that  neither  lovdestination  nor  foreknoiriedge  (^praeaeire),  on 
the  part  of  God,  cames  with  it  an;  force  of  oonatnunt,  since  this  would 
stand  in  contradiction  with  the  dirine  attribntes  of  wisdom,  justice,  etc, 
*'  The  palm-tree,  by  the  conrse  of  nature,  yields  dates ;  Uie  apple-tree, 
apples ;  00  one  nan,  Peter,  by  freewill,  by  his  owa  unconstrained 
£u:nlty  and  merit,  brings  forth  good  works ;  and  anoUier,  William,  by 
a  natnre  equally  onconstraJned,  evil  works.  As  the  oanse  in  one  case 
is  tbe  course  of  natnre,  in  the  difierence  of  tiie  two  trees,  so  the  cause 
in  the  other  is  a  course  of  nature  of  another  sort,  in  the  difierence  of 
the  two  men.^  But  while  nature,  in  the  ease  of  the  two  trees,  oecefr- 
ntates  (^eotutringit')  them  to  yield  different  fruits,  eaeb  after  its  kind, 
there  is,  in  tbe  case  of  man,  no  snch  natitral  neceadty  constnuning  lum 
to  bring  forth  good  or  evil  works,  because  here  natnre  takes  up  free- 
will. He  continually  comes  back  upon  Uie  pcnnt,  that  predestmalioB 
does  not  exclude  second  caoses, — tbat  it  is  a  mistaken  respect  for 
divine  wisdom,  which  leads  men  to  ascribe  too  mach  force>  to  predesti- 
nation.* If  the  misunderstood-doctrine  of  predestination  makes  a  mao 
negligent  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  avoiding  of  sm,  it  were  better 
tiiat  he  had  not  meddled  with  it,'  As  one  who,  unknowingly,  sows  seeds 
which  have  lost  their  vitality,  oonmders  the  seed  productive,  when  it  is 
not  BO,  and  supposes  that  possible,  therefore,  which  in  fact  is  not  so  ;* 
so  two  individuus,  of  whom  one  is  predestiaed  to  salvation,  the  other  to 

Krdilion,  not  knowing  to  what  they  are  predestined,  both  believe  ther 
ve  everiasting  hapi»neBs  and  perdition  within  their  control ;  and, 
because  they  consider  this  to  be  poauble,  there  is  in  them  an  uncon- 
strained freewill.  As  the  sower  supposes  that  wheat  will  grow  from 
the  spoiled  seed,  while  however  only  that  becomes  actual  which  is 
determined  beforehand  in  the  seed ;  so  Fetor  and  William  arrive  at 
the  end  to  which  they  are  predestined  by  means  of  what  they  actnaUr 
do,  notwithstanding  they  suppose  that  to  be  possible  to  them,  potent^ 
aUter,  which  is  impossible  to  them  both  potentialUer  and  attuaUier." 
He  is  aware  of  the  nuschievous  practical  consequences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  this  comparison,  but  justifies  himself  by  saying  that  interest 
for  the  truth  compeUed  iiim  to  write  thns.^    "All  the  works  done  by 

'  Qood  Deal  non  pouit  damnmn  Po-  babeu,  Mt,  quia  facit  honorem  et  rerrrta- 

tnat,  nee  ulvare  Jadam,  et  tale  non  posse  tlam  toM  peifecuo  Mjiientue  imaginaado, 

Mn  CM  ena  resle,  sed  intenlionale  in  ho-  omnia,  qaae  flierunt  «t  sunt  st  erunt,  opor- 

■DUH>  Hitellectn.  cum  Deos  licnt  non  diligit  ten  ene,  neu  ab  ipn  tdnntor. 

•ilTire  Jndam  et  damnare  f  etrum,  tic  nun  *  Qoo  pliM  eognitlo  praedestinationii  la- 

inulligjt  damnare  Petram  et  salvare  Jb-  trat  in  memonam  et  intellsctsm  hominii, 

dam.  Qusest  xrxtL  eo  pliu  debilitatar  voluntu,  eo  qnod  pn*- 

'  Vol,  iil,  Hb.  iv,  Diitinct  38,  e.  cdzT,  deatinatia  ait  njmta  gnn  onna  memoriae 

>-  X,  f  135.  et  intellectni  et  per  debilitatem  voinntada 

In  aoima  ratlonali  fbnanoiar  diversa  At  lionio  piger  in  fadendo  bonnmeteTl- 

i^wa  necandnm  formam,  qna  ledpinntnT  tando  nutlani. 

Iialflatea  pnodktae,  qnae  fonnantw  Md-  '  Fol.  I4S. 

sntaliteradbonaoperaTeladniBlaratione  *  Quia  btad  exemplnm  dat  perienloMm 
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Feter  and  William,  mid  &«  ways  io  which  they  do  Qie  same,  are  pre- 
deatined  to  them,  and  yet  they  are  done  b;  them  with  freewill,  apart 
firom  all  constnuDt  wbataoerer.  In  respect  to  men  aa  well  as  nature, 
ererything  takes  place  according  to  the  divine  predetermination ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  a  natural  being,  as  there  is  no  freewill,  so  neither  can 
there  be  merit  or  demerit.  If  the  predestined  Peter  does  a  bad  action, 
and  the  foreknown  (^praeicitui)  William  a  good  one ;  the  good  is,  to 
the  hnman  mind,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  everlasting  hApinuesa ; 
the  evil,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  perdition :  while  jet  no  change 
can,  on  this  acoonnt,  be  supposed  to  nave  taken  place  in  the  divine 
councils.'  Hence  then  the  mistake,  when  the  human  mizid  under- 
takes to  judge  by  these  fallacious  symptoms  in  temporal  manifestatioB 
concerning  predestination,'  without  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
evolution  in  time,  to  the  antithesis  between  potence  and  act,  to  the 
confinement  of  human  reason,  which  cannot  comprehend  predestinatioB 
after  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  is  settled  in  the  divine  wisdom.' 
Snoh  an  absolute  knowledge  of  predestination  would,  however,  destroy 
what  essentially  constitutes  the  great  prindple  of  human  ethics ;  and 
there  would  be  nothing  roon  to  be  siud  about  freedom  of  i^ice  in  the 
will,  or  about  gmlt  and  desert.*  But  purely  human  action  can  only  be 
found  under  the  condition  of  this  uncertainty  in  reference  to  predeati- 
natioD,  whether  one  is  predestined  to  everlasting  happiness  or  misery. 
Now  as  the  husbandman,  who  knows  that  the  shocks  of  com  are  poten- 
tially in  the  seed-kernel,  must  scatter  the  seed  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  knowledge,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  about  the  result,  just 
80  must  we  act,  in  bringing  ibrth  good  actions  as  a  means  of  atttumng  to 
everlasting  happiness ;  nor  can  nncertunty  with  regard  to  the  divine 
decrees  serve  as  an  excose  ibr  any  man.'  Suppose  Peter  predestined 
to  represent  to  himself  and  will  something  that  is  good,  and  William 
something  that  is  evil ;  we  must  eay  that,  before  £ey  represented  to 
themselves  or  willed  this,  both  had  freewill  to  represent  to  themselves 
ani^  to  will  good  and  evil.  Their  determination  having  been  freely 
made,  goes  as  freely  into  execution.'  They  act  freely,  because  each 
of  them  is  conscious  &at  he  can  do  the  oppodte  if  he  chooses.  Although 
it  is  decreed  that  this  individual  shall  1^  that  other,  yet  he  acts  with 
entire  freedom.  So  if  he  cannot  accomplish  his  purpose,  if  the  arrow 
missee  the  mark,  this  also  is  predetermined.     Yet  with  such  an  inten- 

'  Qdis  in  te,  Domino,  con  Mt  defectiu,  *  Si  noiter  iotellectiu  ita  bene  id,  quod 

Mm   HlTano   et  datniwiio   non  eit  ^le-  homini  eti  prtedeatintUum,  Bciiet  ucut  toa 

rabilii  in  eia,  i«d  solam  in  operibni  ip-  lapicnd^  non  fleret  homiai  ThUb  Sgum  in 

Mnm.  praedeidnitione,  neqoe  faaberet  homo  libe- 

'  Quutdo  H^n   actnalis   repntsKOtat  nm  Tolonutlem,  nee  obligationem  nee  mo- 

bltilaiem,  sitiii  »p«caluni  falso  npraesen-  ritum  in  snij  operibiu. 

IM  hlnm  Hguram.  *  Kt  Don  ucoMt  earn  ignorenlia,  qmjun 

*  Und«  hue  blia  flgniK  pnedeitina-  bab«t  do  Mlvktione  vel  dumktione,  qnui 

tioni*  formatnr  ratione  tomporia,  qaod  eit  icituiaglorioMencnliadiTiQk;  cccixviii, 

inter  aetnm  «i  poteniiam  et  ruiooa  defec-  L  145. 

to*  hnrauii  inUllectni,  qni  dod  potest  iia  '  Volnoiai  veoit   libere  ad  poientian 

perfect«  pempere  piaedeitinatiaMm,  licnt  motivam,  qnin  ax  conitricta  per  praedetti- 
tna  i^nenlia  earn  Mtl.  f.  143. 
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Gan,  ft«  gcAt  aim  ia  present,  altlioagh  tiie  senwble  iostrwnent  may  &3 
of  executing  tbat  intention."  Bat  it  is  easy  to  see  with  bow  little  pro- 
rriety  the  example  could  be  emjihy»i  for  tbe  parpoee  which  Lull  had 
pi  view,  of  proving  that  predestioation  generally  had  not  the  force  <^ 
MDstnunt,  and  did  oot  destroy  freedom  of  the  wUI ;  for  predestinatioii 
eertunly  refers  not  barely  to  the  ontward  action,  but  also  to  the  inward 
determination  of  the  will/  For  the  rest,  he  expresses  the  conviction 
fliat,  in  this  doctrine,  tiie  diaoursive  development  falls  very  &r  short 
ti  the  iotution.*  And  so  he  concludes  this  whole  exposlion,  with  the 
apoh^y,  quod  tiotUr  iiUetUetui  ipiam  meliua  mUlUgftiif  quam  nottra 
tmaiaiita*  potumt  terihtra. 

From  theology  we  now  pass  to  anthropology,  and  shall  consider  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man's  primeval  state, 
ooDcaming  Uie  M,  and  its  eonseqaencea. 

In  aothropol(^,  we  mast  trace  forward  the  threads  of  development 
from  the  earlier  periods  into  the  present  age,  in  order  to  have  a  ri^t 
vodtntaodiag  of  its  history.  Important  in  their  oonsequenceB,  in  thia 
ngtiA,  were  the  opposite  views  that  arose  during  the  Pel&^an  contro- 
ntnea,  which  related,  not  barely  to  the  present  ccmdition  of  humaq 
nature,  to  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  its  need  of  redemptaoo, 
bat  tiao  to  the  relation  of  human  nature  and  of  the  created  spirit^  in 
hself  fionfiidered,  to  God ;  the  acknowledgment  or  demal  of  a  morsl 
aotottoiny  of  human  nature.  Augustin  had  applied  the  distinction  <ii 
Bttnral  and  sapematural,  not  merely  to  the  coooition  of  Men  man,  bi^ 
also  toman  in  tus  primeval  state  ;  he  had  proceeded  on  the  suppoution 
that  man,  &om  the  beginning,  needed  commuiion  with  God,  in  order 
to  attun  to  the  realization  of  that  likeness  to  God  for  which  his  natora 
vas  destined,  and  hence  he  made  use  of  the  term  ffrttiia,  in  this  senao, 
even  in  relatjiMi  to  the  ]»rimeval  state  of  man.  Accordingly,  this  view 
passed  over  mto  the  theology  of  the  present  period. 

Anselm  cimtroverta^  the  Pelaman  definition  of  freewill,  as  being 
the  bcnlty  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  "  The  capability  of  choos- 
h^  the  last  could  not  posubly,  as  he  thought,  be  one  of  the  necessary 
ebarscters  of  this  conception ;  for  such  a  definition  must,  though  dif- 
Cerencee  might  oocur  in  its  application,  admit  of  being  applied,  in  a 
certain  d^ree,  to  all  objects  to  which  the  thing  denoted  by  this  con- 
oeptioD  is  to  be  attributed.  Bat  titis  character  would  not  apply  to 
those,  to  whom  we  must  ascribe  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  namely, 
God,  and  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.  And  the  further  a  being  is  advanced 
in  his  moral  development,  the  farther  removed  must  he  be  from  the 
poeubility  of  choosing  evU.  A.  character  which  diminishes  freedom 
-when  added,  and  increases  it  when  absent,  cannot  then  poaably  ftnm 

'  Quia  mo^T*  IntdlectiuliB   eat  piiw  itriDMret,  Mnc  Mra  obllgarsl  ad  notendiHi 

•eiiiDsU,egt[aeriiamlninielleelDaU,etlicel  occiMra  Jbunem  m  qaod  tit  pTMdwtiiw- 

■ennulii  non  ocddmt  Josmnni,  InwIlectB-  tun  6ldi«lm«,  dob  oeehler«  enm,  I.  14?. 

■lit  jam  est  in  peccMo  et  cnlni,  eo  qood,  '  Quia  iMa  m  In  TertK)  M  In  icriptan 

ooia  pnedestiiutuo  earn  coiutnnnt,  sa  ob-  non  potcat  it*  bene  maniftatari,  iii»i  at  1& 

BgU  ad  pecraiam  per  libwam  Totaatatem,  Intelwetai,  f  ISA. 

quia,  lipraedeatiiutNaainobligBntM  eon-  *  Id  hii  dialogoe,  De  libera  aiUtrio. 
41" 
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a  necessary  cli&racter  or  m&rt  oT  this  eocception.'"  Accoi^nglj, 
Anselm  reduces  the  formal  conception  of  freedom  to  a  material,  tfae 
negative  to  a  positive  element.  Sin,  in  his  opinion,  supposes  an  original 
freedom,  as  the  faculty  of  Belf-detemunation  in  a  being  who  b  good. 
But  here  enters  in  still  another  peculiar  character  connected  with  the 
{xnnt  mentioned  above,  the  application  of  the  conception  gralia  to  the 
primeval  state  of  man.  In  order  to  repel,  &om  ^  beginning,  u 
autonomy  of  human  natnre,  he  defines  freewill  as  a  faculty  to  [re- 
serve the  bent  of  the  wiU,  onee  received,  to  that  wfaioh  is  good  Jor  At 
own  take,  laying  an  erophaos  on  the  phrase,  onee  received.'  Ilie 
phrase, "  for  its  own  sake,"  is  also  an  important  clanse  conradend 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  the  love  of  goodnese  on  its  own  account,  gives 
to  momlity  its  true  dgnificance.  The  same  definition  may,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  be  applied  also  to  the  angels.  These  too  were  created 
in  the  state  of  grace,  and  it  depended  solely  <m  their  freewill  to  perse- 
vere in  commiinion  with  God  and  preserve  what  had  been  bestowed  on 
them  by  grace.  But  the  ma  of  Satan  consisted  in  aa  arrogated  ao- 
tonomy,  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  God's  appointed 
order,  bnt  was  for  obtuning  Hkeness  to  Ood  b^f  hit  own  mil.*  Bj 
withstanding  this  temptation,  the  good  angels  attained  to  that  state 
which  Satan  asfnred  to  reach  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  perseveranoe 
in  the  goodness  origjnaHy  ccanmnnicated  to  ttiem  was  their  reward. 
This  perseverance  waa  nude  conditional  on  their  "merit."*  Robert 
Pollem  acknowledges  also  the  necesnty  of  a  ffratia  cooperant  in  the  first 
nan,  without  which  he  had  no  power  to  do  anything  good.'  We  find 
more  exactly  determined  in  his  writings,  what  Anselm  had  left  Blill 
vague  and  indefinite.  "  ^e  angels,"  he  teaches,  "  stood  originally  on 
the  foundation  of  &ith ;  it  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  fact  of  tlwir 
perseverance  in  good,  whether  they  should  attain  to  the  intnitian  of 
God,  and  thereby  to  immutability  in  goodness."'  We  shall  not  fwl  to 
see,  when  we  come  to  look  more  cloaely  into  the  systematic  connectam 
of  the  doctrines  of  these  ttieologiaos,  that  a  twofold  apphcalion  of  the 
term  gralia  lay  at  the  bottom,  in  the  case  of  them  all.  The  ratiooal 
creature  is  equ^ly  dependent  on  God  with  all  the  other  creatures ; 
lus  univenal  cooperation  is  indispensable,  without  which  even  the 
powen  oH^nally  implanted  in  the  creatures  could  not  continue  to  erist 
and  operate.  But  from  this  is  to  be  distingnisbed  a  new  oommunict- 
tion  of  God  to  his  rational  creatures,  supervening  to  the  original 

'  PoteHUu  peccandl,  qnM  Mlriila  rolimta-  the  diTineirill.   Thi  wordi  of  th«  mtxur: 

li,niiniiit  ejoi  IJbertHteni,«t«idemauir,(iD-  Qaid  illad  flierit  non  rideri,  fed  qoioqiiid 

nt,  nee  libortu  ML  nee  pan  UbertUifl.    In  faetit,  anffidt  •cii«,  quia  fiiil  aliqoid,  ad 

Eis  dialogue,  Ds  libero  anilrio,  c.  L  quod  cresceni  potuerunc,  qnod  non  acctpfr' 

'  Ad  lervBindani  acc«plam  rectiEndinem  rant,  qnando  creati  EnDt,  nt  ad  illad  no 

ToldnLati!  propter  Mipsam.  meriw  profleerent,  c.  ti. 

'  I^ns  aliquid,  nnam  acrepemt,  inordi.  *  Priiani  homo  hac  vi  floruit,  prannml- 

nate  TOlendo  Toloit  inordinau  siniilia  eoe  le  bona  at  quaa  Tolaerit  hdIIo  oDDttenta  n- 

Deo.    See  ibe  tract.  De  eaaa  Diebolj.  linquena  iofecta,  talis  ei  creationia  dUut*, 

•  Anwlnt  bimself  avows  hit  iitnonuica  ita  lamen.nt  nihil  qncatabiqnecoopenaM 

villi  ngard  to  this  higher  icage  thai  Satan  gntia,  p.ii,  c  iv. 

wooldhaTuUlaiiied  toby  his  H^uill;  and  •  lib,  ii,  c.  T. 
irtiich  (*9  obtain  b*  AaiaiJe  tJiauMfim  (a 
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powers,  and  made  conditional  on  the  empbyiQeiit  of  them, —  a  comma- 
nicatJoD  which  Uiey  need  in  order  to  reach  their  ultimate  destinatKHi. 
This  diatincdon,  already  Ijbg  at  bottom  in  the  previous  dogmatio  syt- 
tems,  would  therefore,  when  once  clearly  brought  out,  be  generally 
recognized.  It  was  bo  brought  out  by  Hugo  a  St.  Victore.  He  di^ 
tingmahes  grace,  for  instance,  in  the  wider  sense,  as  denoting  the 
muversal  divine  influence  (^cimcuriui)  on  which  all  creaturely  actitm 
constantly  depends, —  without  which  the  powers  ori^nally  bestowed 
on  rational  creatores  cannot  operate, —  and  grace,  in  the  more  r»- 
sbncted  sense,  as  something  supervening  to  Uiose  ori^nal  powers  of 
nature  through  a  new  divine  communication,  whereby  £ey  are  exalted.  . 
This  distinction  having  been  once  clearly  expressed,  the  question  next 
arose.  For  what,  in  man's  primitive  state,  did  grace,  in  the  wider 
sense,  suffice  ;  and  for  what  did  he  need  grace,  in  the  more  restricted 
.  sense  ?  Hugo  answered :'  "  The  former  sufficed  to  keep  man  from 
falhng,  irith  his  free  will,  frvm  the  position  where  be  was  placed  by 
the  ori^nal  constitution  of  his  nature.  But  to  actual  righteousness, 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  good  works  and  progress  therein,  he 
could  not  attain  without  some  new  supervening  grace.'  Before  mn, 
man  was  able  by  his  free  will,  with  the  asnstance  of  tiiat  common  grace, 
to  avoid  evil ;  but  he  needed  ^ro^  eooperani,  in  order  to  perform 
anything  poeitively  good.  But  after  the  fall,  he  needed  not  only  gra- 
tia coHperant,  but  a^  gratia  opa-ana."  Peter  Lombard  attributes  to 
the  first  man  a  free  will  wholly  uncorrupt,  and  all  the  natural  powers 
of  tiie  soul  in  their  foil  pnritv  and  vigor.s  This  freewill  wills  that 
which  is  good,  but  after  a  feeble  manner,  until  tiie  help  of  divine  grace 
supervenes,  by  which  &nt  the  efficaciter  v«Ue  is  imparted  to  it.  Peter 
of  Pdotiers*  makes  the  image  of  God  refer  to  thcee  Bpritual  powers 
bestowed  on  man  at  creation,  by  tiie  ri^t  use  of  which  he  mi^t* 
have  attained  to  the  realization  of  likeness  to  Ood.  But  in  order  to 
this  it  was  necessary,  in  his  ojunion,  that  the  hona  gratuUa  should 
supervene  to  tiie  bonu  naturaHbut.^  Man  was  created  for  likeness  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  his  spiritual  nature  was  so  constituted  as  to  render 
him  capable  of  receiving  those  higher  goods,  and  of  forming  himself 
to  the  virtues  proceeding  therefrom. ■  He  distinguishes  in  the  prime- 
val state  two  conditions,  one  before  and  the  other  after  the  bestow- 
ment  of  grace.'' 

This  distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural,  applied  to  man's  orij^- 

'  Summa  SentenL  tract,  iu,  c.  viL  corucioogness  at  tha  cbarch,  linca  he  re- 

*  Sine  appoiiita  ^tia.  marka:  Cum  t.'mMet  Dens  ad  imagiDcm 

'  Lib.  ii,  DiitlnixxxiT:    LIbenat  ariri-  inam  hominem,  coepit  illnm  iDlonnare  >d 

tjii  ab  omnilobe  et  coimplela  immimis  at-  simiiitadiiiem  auani.  Hon  BDim  creanda.aed 

que  volnnuiis  reclitudo  Qt  omnium  natura-  m/ormajido  pcrdudt  Dens  bominem  ad  n- 

lioiD  poienuamm  auimaa  liDceriui  Mquo  miUmdincm  >uam.    De  ricloria  verbi  I>d 

Tivaiiua.  lib.  ii,  c  vii. 

'  P.  it  cix,  Scntent  '  Ad  habilltatem  iDwHpiendl  booa  grs- 

'  AIk),  ihe  mystiisl  theologian,  abbot  tnito,  quia  fuctu  est  wtu*  iiudpera  rina- 

ItupertofI>eati(Tniaeii:'u),  liMntesrimo-  tea.  namameo  auiimnabniu 

njlo  ihi*  distinction,  which  waiatillfurth-  'Duo  itatna,  nnoa,  io  qno  non  habait 

er  proMcuted   bj  the  apeculall<re  theoio-  gratlam,  qua  po«Mt  proflMro,  et  alina,  qoi 

l^ani,  ai  one  {rouided  ia  the  nnivenal  Eabnit  grtitiiim,  qua  potuit  jnAeaM. 
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nal  state,  ms  attended,  mdeed,  iritb  the  adTantage  titat  fte  sa^ 
naturalistic  element  in  the  syatem  of  bitii,  and  oppoutioQ  to  Pfllagiu> 
urn  were  tlraa  made  to  rest  on  deeper  groanda ;  but  it  nught  also  be 
attended  with  a  disadvantage  in  fiuiuahing  enoonragwnent  and  the 
occasion  for  a  eepsiatMin  ai  the  divine  and  haman,  altogether  at  vari- 
ance with  the  essence  of  Christaanit; ;  as  if  the  truly  homan  could 
Ribast  wholly  separate  frnn  all  onion  with  God,  and  the  divine,  tfat 
Bupematural  first  supervened  from  without,  ae  sometlung  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  actuahsation  of  the  essence  of  human  nature ;  undn 
which  supposition,  redemption  could  not  be  apprehended  in  its  ri^ 
relation  to  homsa  nature,  as  tlie  reatcnution  of  that  nature.  ^I^ 
nustake  had  an  important  influence  also  os  the  eystoios  (^  mania ; 
ibr  it  led  men  to  apprehend  the  divine,  not  as  the  ennobling  (rf  the 
human,  and  Uie  actualizatioQ  of  all  that  which  was  ori^ally  imfJaDttd 
in  man's  nature,  but  as  the  superhnioan.  A  &lBe  direetion  in  etUes, 
which,  as  we  have  already  been  led  to  remark,  had  been  traBamitted 
from  earlier  centuries,  was  tiiereby  kept  np,  and  this  fidse  tendency 
might  in  turn  contribute  to  promote  the  view  in  qneBti<«i.  If  we  cen- 
rider  the  mighty  mfluence  tn  Anatotle,  in  whose  ethics  this  sepanting 
of  the  purely  human  and  the  divine — which  is  charactenstk;  <^ 
the  ancient  morals  generally  —  strongly  predomioates,  it  will  be  qnita 
apparent  to  us  that  tius  iimuence,  also,  would  operate  powerMly  in 
tiie  same  way.  We  have  preferred  to  notice  this  o(»mefiti(m  befine- 
hand,  and  in  this  place,  fliat  we  may  be  able  to  refer  back  to  it  ki  the 
partioular  exporilions  which  are  to  follow. 

The  abbot  Peter  de  la  Celle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chartroa,  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty,  ah-eady,  to  enter  a  firm  and  decidra  protest  against  Aa 
view  of  which  we  have  been  speabdng.i  He  expressed  his  Bar[niae  that 
•  he  must  be  compelled  to  hear,  what  he  never  coald  have  dreanted  d 
himself,  that  likeness  to  God  was  an  accidental  ^ft,  when  it  must 
aBsuredJy  be  known  to  be  a  quality  truly  essential.  It  appean  to  him 
that  the  true  essence  of  human  nature  cannot  be  conceived,  at  aO, 
separate  from  the  divine  life."  Should  it  be  said,  this  Ukeneas  it 
something  contingent  because  it  may  be  lost,  it  would  follow  for  the 
same  reason,  that  life  itself  is  something  contingent  to  us.* 

This  separating  of  the  purely  human  and  the  chvine  lies  at  bottom 
of  the  view  of  man's  primeviJ  state,  in  Alexander  of  Hales.*  In 
man's  original  state,  he  looks  upon  the  purely  human  (the  pura  nth 
tttraUa),  as  the  first;  the  divine, he  considers  as  somettiing  saper- 
indaced  at  a  later  period,  for  the  ennobling  of  the  pnrely  homan. 
In  other  words,  that  man  wbb  created  at  first  in  a  pore  state  of  nature 
left  to  itself  (m  purit  TuOuraHbus),  he  declares  to  be  the  view  iDOst 
conformable  to  reason.  He  distinguishes  two  stages  of  develo{ment : 
*'  It  served  to  glorify  the  divine  majesty,  that  nature  should  appear 

'  Lib.  iU,  ep.  IT.  ■  Vera  qnoqna  Tirto*,  T«n  bonttai,  nn 

*  Qaid  ieitur !  lune  ramma  ilia  b«atiti|.  ioititia,  imo  ipsa  Teritaa  eit  Deos.  Sine  ik 

ia  Bt  fAontt  (Mcalornin  acddentalU  erii,  Igitar  li  racrit  mima,  moriinr,  et  did*  tmt 

St  pouit  adetM  et  abetie  pneur  laloecti  MddentalU  doDa  t 

comptiotiaBl  *  F.i,QaMaw  »n. 
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fint,  in  its  derelopment  oat  of  itself ;  and  fliat  the  higher  fonnatitn 
(inf(^viaiio)  by  grace,  should  then  be  communicated  to  it,  in  order 
diat  man  might  be  led  to  tiie  sense  of  what  grace  is,  as  a  gift  of  God ; 
mi^t  be  taught  to  dietingniBh  Buoh  effects  as  proceed  from  Uus,  the 
BQpematoral,  from  the  barelj  natural.  There  jb  a  manifestation  of 
divine  irisdom  in  the  way  in  which  man  is  conducted  along,  tiirongh 
various  stages  of  development  towards  perfection.  The  goodness  of 
God  shines  forth  in  this,  that  in  communicatiDg  himself  to  man  he  bo- 
parts  to  hun  not  only  angle  operations  of  gmce,  but  also  the  capacity, 
in  a  certun  sense,  of  independent  cooperation;  —  the  divine  life  coo- 
ndered  as  something  independent,  and  anunatbg  the  individuality  of 
<diaracter.  The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  concep- 
tion of  grace,  make  the  important  distinction  between  isolated  effects 
of  the  £yine,  the  sapematural,  isolated  notions  of  the  higher  life,  par- 
ticular higher  gifts,  and  the  divine  life  as  a  principle  ennobling  the 
Trhole  individo^tj  of  character ;  that  from  which  a  new  character 
proceeds, —  the  individual  wholly  interpenetrated  with  a  divine  life,— 
the  distincliou  between  a  gratia  gratit  data,  and  a  gratum  fadmt,— 
such  grace  as  Gist  renders  the  man  weU-pleasing  to  God.  This  perfect 
oommnnication  of  God  was  to  be  made  conditional  on  the  right  use  of 
nature.  It  is  a  nniversal  law  that,  in  nature,  a  certam  preparation 
and  receptivity  for  the  communication  of  grace  is  required.'  Heooe, 
grace  was  not  created  in  man,  but  kept  in  store  untu,  by  the  use  of 
reasw,.  he  had  become  in  a  certain  sense  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  same.'  Merit,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  that  ob 
tiie  ground  of  which  something  may  be  claimed  as  a  due,  a  m«r- 
iCum  de  amdifftw,  could  certiunly  fii^  no  place  here ;  as  must  be 
evident,  indewl,  from  the  incommensurate  reUtion  between  thin^ 
divine  and  natural ;  but  doubtless,  there  might  be  a  meiitum  de  con- 
grvo  (amgmit,  id  mod  amgrwi),  a  &not  itf^nw,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  en  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  a  merit  constitut- 
ing the  condition  under  which  God  has  found  it  befitting  to  bestow  lus 
grace.  So  hare  the  principle  already  appears,  that  the  bestowment  of 
pace  is  always  conditioned  on  the  use  made  of  it  by  freewill.  Pure 
nature  stood  as  yet  in  no  opposition  to  the  divine ;  the  latter  was  simply 
iMtNtui^  to  the  perfeclioD  of  nature ;  nature  was  i^ormit  negative  not 
pmadve.  The  mvine  found  still  a  clear  place  for  its  action ;  it  had  as  yet 
BO  oppoutioQ  to  overcome.  ^Nothing  was  needed  as  yet  but  a  gratia  in- 
forruant ;  no  gratia  r^orman*.  Now  as  it  respects  the  exact  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  state  of  pum  natural  and  that  oi gratia,  Alexander 
of  H^es  by  no  means  limits  this  first  state  of  man  to  his  ethical  position. 
The  purely  human  is  to  him  by  no  means  the  merely  moral  part  c£ 
man's  nature :  for  he  assumes  the  relation  to  God  as  one  implanted 
originally  in  human  nature.  This  relation,  grounded  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  creature,  as  such,  must  reveal  itself  in  man  as  umply 


<  Deni  lecnulnnt  legem  comnmnem  i«-    tionem  ex  parte  naturae  ad  hoc,  ot  inTDnilAt 
^nitit  aliquara  praeparalionem  el  dupoBi.    alicni  gratiam. 

*  D«iu  liberalia  aalvo  otdine  lapiaiitiM  M  jnalltiae. 
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ccHuooos  of  Unuwlf.  AceordingJ/,  love  to  God,  as  the  ereaton'i 
liigheat  good  was  neoessuilj  preBent  in  the  eiate  of  pore  natwc.  Bat 
he  dialdngaisbea  from  tbia  purely  human  virtue  &  mwaiamumoaB.  In 
Uie  porelj  hamao,  according  to  him,  something  semah  still  seem*  to 
inhere,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  higher  piiociple.  From  tin 
aboTe-mentdoned  love  to  God  as  the  creatare'a  hrgheat  good,  belon^ng 
to  the  pare  state  of  nahue,  Alexander  distinginabes  s  s^  lugher  Mo- 
tion of  love,  standing  in  contradiction  with  the  natoral  inclinatuns, 
whioh  impels  a  man  to  do,  for  Qoi'a  sake,  that  to  wlucdi  the  natni^ 
icclinadona  are  adverse ;  or  to  sbon  that  which  is  the  objeot  of  natv- 
al  love ;  as  that  love  to  God  which  leads  men  to  love  their  eneimn 
and  to  despise  all  earthly  goods.  Tlus  is  the  snpenatoral  dispodtiOB 
of  "  charity."  Here  again  that  eUdeal  direction  is  the  principte  lying 
at  bottom,  which  proposes  not  the  appropriation  of  the  eartUy  in  sab- 
Bervience  to  the  divine,  but  the  utter  rennnciatioD  of  the  eartUy,  u 
the  highest  problem  ;  a  view  which  stands  closely  connected  wift  tliB 
ftbovo-mentioned  &lse  separatioa  of  the  divine  and  hnman. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  this  theology,  all  oommanication  of 
God  to  man  is  conditioned  on  a  certuu  preparation  on  ntui's  part,  ■ 
certain  "  merit.'*  But  now  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  abon 
view  of  the  relation  of  ^»  hnman  to  ^is  divine,  that  etonal  h^ftoca 
irnut  be  regarded  as  something  far  transcending  the  pvra  no^niliii, 
as  well  as  everything  barely  creaturely,  so  that  no  proportionalit|r 
can  exist  between  them.  In  the  condition  of  pvra  naturalia,  there- 
fere,  no  "  merit,"  by  which  man  conld  have  made  himself  worthy  rf  that 
happiness,  was  possible.  It  required  a  supematural  mediation,  in  order 
that  man  might  be  fitted  fw  that  supematuial  eternal  hfe.^  To  the 
sapematnral  divine,  nothing  corresponds  but  the  sapematoral  divine. 
A  proportionality  can  exist  only  between  a  supernatural  divioe  £1* 
bestowed  on  man  already  in  the  present  life,  and  eternal  blessedaeM.' 

Bonaventnra  defines  the  place  assigned  to  man  as  the  imap  of 
God  in  the  creation  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  already  ex- 
plained concerning  the  end  of  the  creation.'  God  created  all  thingi 
for  his  own  glory ;  —  as  the  greatest  light,  for  his  own  seltoMBifaia- 
tion ;  as  supreme  goodness,  for  his  own  self-communication.  Bot  then 
can  be  no  perfect  revelation  without  some  one  to  nnderetjuid  it, — at 
perfect  communication  of  goodness,  without  some  one  capable  <^  m- 
joying  it.  Since  ^lis  capacity  of  understanding  and  eajcfymeat  belong 
oidy  to  the  rational  creatures,  the  irrational  creation  slaiidsin  noimnte- 
diate,  but  only  in  an  indirect  relation  te  God ;  and  that,  throng  tbs 
medium  of  the  rational  creature.*  Bat  rational  creatarsB,  beuag  oreated 
to  praise  and  to  know  Qod,  and  to  appropriate  othw  things  for  Hfi 
nse  of  &  will  in  submission  to  God,  are  therefore  created  to  stand  in 
in  immediate  relation  to  God  (mUa  e»t  or^jum  in  Deum  imnuduU)- 

'  Ipsliu  gratnitae  bonituii  inflnentiti,  p«r  qnod  k4j''(°"'''''i  'moi  ^t  ultra  Mtmi*' 

qnaa  creuori  ipai  creatnis  grata  exiiUt,  '  Lib.  ii,Di>tinct.  xri,  QnaeaL  L 

gcUia  gratom  fadcni.  •  Nod  hahent  ip«>e  ereatorae  irttHtatiet 

'  Impouibile,  quod  homo  merendo  ad  Immediata  adDeam  ordinari,NdiKiiliaH 

1-1 mboaiimuceiulJit,iii«lp«TBii.  ci«Utua  nuwnalL 
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CBy  nrtoe  rf  this  immediate  relation  to  God,  the^  are  capable  of  con^- 
ntmioa  wiUi  God,  and  God  can  lu^d  commonicm  vith  them  (ideo  aaax 
^tu  eutvde  eonvtrto).  Therefore  the;  are  destined  to  become  like 
iam ;  and  they  carry  within  them,  from  the  begimung,  the  light  of  God's 
oonntenance.'  Becaiue  the  ratiosal  creatnre  is  in  a  certain  sense  all 
things,  and  is  so  created  aa  to  embrace  irithin  himeelf  the  images  of  all 
thbgs,  aa  to  recfflTe  all  things  into  himself  intellectually,  therefore  may 
it  be  Siud,  that  aa  the  nniverse  represents  God  in  a  aensnons,  so  the 
latimal  creature  representa  hhn  in  an  intellectoal  totality.*  Bonaven- 
toia  also  adopts  the  abore-mentioned  distinction  between  the  image  of 
God,  and  likeness  to  God.  The  former,  he  refers  mcyn  particidarly 
to  intellectual  qualities  ■?  the  latter,  to  the  heart  or  feelings,  the  bent 
of  the  will,  &om  which  proceeds  love  to  God,  the  means  above  all 
othera  whereby  man  becomes  like  him.*  The  "  intellect "  should  there- 
fore be  gorvned  by  the  "  afiecti(mB.'*  He  recognizes,  it  is  tme,  in 
the  ori^nal  pore  nature,  an  aptitude  for  blessedness  f  but  he  suDposes, 
that  in  order  to  an  actual  receptivity  for  it,  a  sapematural  meoium  is 
required,  a  sapematural  faculty  must  be  bestowed  aa  man.*  The  dia- 
tinction  here  expluned  of  a  twofold  meaniog  of  grace  (jratia),  the 
inworldag  of  God  by  means  of  the  natunl  chain  of  causes  and  ef^iB, 
and  the  sapematural  operation  by  which  nature  is  provided  wiUi  new 
and  higher  powers,'  of  a  twofold  love  to  God,  that  grounded  in  the 
natural  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  aa  the  highest  good  uid  end  of 
the  creation,  and  a  supem^ural  love  reqiured  as  the  means  to  the 
supematoral  eDd,B  —  t^  distjuction  eUso  passed  over  to  the  great 
teachers  of  the  following  age. 

Bat  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomaa 
as  compared  with  that  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  forms  an  important 
moment,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  gtadoally-developed  difference 
in  the  theology  of  tiie  two  monkish  orders,  is,  that  Uie  former  did  not 
suppose  in  nian's  original  state  two  conditions,  or  poations,  separated 
mm  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  the  first,  that  of  the  pura  natUr 
ToUa,  left  to  itself,  Hie  second,  that  where  "  grace  "  was  bestowed  od 
man,  in  considBrationof  his  iaithful  employment  of  the  puro  natural/ 

*  Piopter  hoc  fert  in  h  a  id*  origine  tnffldens  oi^o  ad  sctam,  Butinct  19, 
loiDeD  Tnlnu  dinoi.  Anic.  iii,  Qn&eaLL 

'  Q[ii>  ntjonslii  ereators  et  intBllectiu  '  Ai  Thomas  Aquinai  «xpreiB«a  hinuslf, 

qoodani  modo  est  omnia,  et  omnia  Data  the  divinom  adjulorinm,  sine  qno  dbc  lapia 

■nnl  ibi  scribi  et  iinprinu  omniumqoe  rim-  in  esse  conserraRtar  nee  deonnm  tendered 

jUwdine*  depiogi,  ideo,  aicnt  totam  ani-  similiter  etiam  uec  hamana  nalara  sine  ea 

rennm  rEpraejeulat   Denm   in   qnadaiii  tcI  consislere  potest  vel  rectom  motom 

lotalitale  seoiibili,  lie  cieatnra  ralionalia  voluntatis  habere,  and  the  doonm  natnia- 

enm    reprsesentat   in   qoadam    totalitate  libas  •nperadditum. 

(jriHtnaU,  nata  alia  in  le  spiritoaliter  con-  '  In  the  irords  of  Tbonui,  the  prindple : 

tmere.  Kolla   creatura   nUionalis   potest   haben 

'  VutoB    eognitiva,    potentia     cognos-  motam   Toluutatis    ordinatnm   «d    lUan 

cendi.  beadtadlneiD,  niiu  mot*  a   ■oMniatDiall 

*  Virtus  aSecdra,  potentEa  diligendi,  sgenle,  i.  e.  anxUiiua  gratiaa.  The  distino- 
qnalitai  In  qua  principalitet  •saimilator  tion  betireentln  natnral[iet  diligerelHon, 
.-: —  r>..  —  :-  ygioni^ig  ^„  atfbcUone.  in  qnantnm  est  princi^am  natnralis  OM 

and  the  conTeraio  ad  Deam,  u  i^nantnn 
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but  taught  th&t  botii  the  pure  moral  natare  and  flM  flnperntfaml 
state  of  grace,  were,  &om  the  fiist,  hanoomoasly  united,  and  most 
cooperate  together,  in  order  to  produce  original  ri^teonsoess  (origi- 
nalit  justilia')  ;  bo  that  no  other  distinction  conld  be  applied  here  tlua 
a  distitiction  in  thought.'  This  di&rence  immediate!;  bronght  along 
with  it  other  differences  in  the  doctrine  concenuDg  the  relatkm  of  free- 
Kill  to  grace.  In  his  Summa,'  Thomas  thbks  he  can  thus  prove  the 
doctrine  of  a  concreated  state  of  grace.  Belonging  b>  tho  state  rf 
ori^al  purity  or  uprigbtneBS,  in  which  man  was  created,^  was  the 
harmony  subsisting  in  man's  entire  nature  ;  the  body  obeyed  the  soul ; 
the  lower  powers  of  the  soul,  reason  ;  and  the  latter  was  obedient  to 
God.  Now  this  harmonious  relation  between  reason  and  God,  is  the 
ground  of  all  other  harmony  in  human  nature.  But  this  harmony 
between  the  higher  and  lower  powers  was  disturbed  by  sm ;  it  was  not 
a  condition,  therefore,  grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature  as 
such.  Argumg  froni  the  effect  to  the  cause,  then,  we  may  conclude 
Uiat  this  harmonious  relation  between  reason  and  God  proceeded  from 
grace  bestowed  on  man.  In  his  commentary  cm  the  Sentences,*  he 
also  explains  himself,  it  b  true,  after  )H«4nsely  the  same  manner,  oa  the 
conflict  between  the  two  views  above  mentioned ;  but  in  such  way  as  to 
avoid  all  decinve  expression  of  an  opinion ;  remarking  that  here,  as  in 
all  matters  depending  on  the  will  of  Grod,  nothing  could  be  decided 
with  perfect  asenrance.^  He  lays  it  down  as  the  most  probable 
opinion  (^probabiliua'),  that  man  was  created  in  the  state  of  pnre 
nature,  and  as  his  powers  could  not  remain  inactive,  he,  from  the  fint 
moment  of  his  creation,  turned  to  God,  and  attuned  to  grace."  Among 
the  objections  to  this  snppomtion,  Thomas  cites  the  passage,  which  also 
in  later  times,  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  a  foundation  or  aptitude 
(Atdage)  for  am  existed  in  the  first  man,  1  Corinth.  15 :  46  ;^  in 
reply  to  which  he  remarks,  that  this  passage  refers  to  the  constitation 
of  the  body,  not  to  that  of  the  soul." 

Augustin,  having  already  expluned  to  himself  the  influence  ind 
effects  of  the  first  sin  accordmg  to  his  pbilosophicid  system  of  Realism, 
was  followed  m  this  by  the  representatives  <n  the  same  philosophic^ 
sect,  in  the  twelfUi  century.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury, that  as  entire  human  nature  was  only  expressed  and  contained, 
as  yet,  in  this  first  exemplar,  entire  humanity,  therefore,  becsme 
corrupt  in  him,  and  the  corruption  passed  from  him  to  his  posterity, 

'  Ai  he  hlmieir  deicribca  it  in  lib.  ii.  Sen-  *  Can  homo  entXaa  Taerit  in  nnlaralibui 

Untior.   Distinct.  39,  QnaeBt.  i,  Artie,  ii:  integria,  qiiM  otiom  esse  non  polennl,  itt 

Secundum  ordiaam  naturae  Etatui  in  dUq.  primo  ioatanti  creationb  ad  Deiim  con- 

nlibiu  pans  ad  etatam  ejtu  in  gratia  com-  veraas,  g;raliBm  consecncu). 

pantCor  et  non  Becandum  ordinem  temporis.  '  Sed  rivificatio  spiritai  eat  per  gntian, 

'  P.  i,  Qo.  xcr,  Art.  i.  ergo  hoc  oit  piopnnm  Chriati,  qocKi  foeri; 

'  The  teetitodo  piimi  itanu,  Mcordiog  foctoi  in  gratia. 

to  the  nreacher,  Ecclea.  T :  39.  '  Noa  ergo  ia  Tertni  Apo>toli  habetor, 

*  In  lib.  ii,  DisL  39,  Qa.  1,  Art.  tL  quod  Adam  oon  fait  Bpiiiioalii  lecnndnn 

*  Quae  harnm  opioionam  verior  ait,  mul-  aaimam,  Md  quod  non  Alit  qiilitualil 
turn  efficad  ratione  probari   non    Dotest,  Mcandom  coipiu. 

■icut  nee  aliqnid  eonim,  quM  ez  voUnlate 
Dti  mIb  pendant 
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just  aa  his  monl  chiracter,  if  he  had  remained  obedient  to  the  dirine 
win,  would  have  been  transmitted  to  all.^  He  therefore  distiDgoiahes 
peeeatum  nahiraU  from  peccatum  ptrtonale,  —  the  former  being  so 
called, — not  as  thongh  it  were  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  nature, 
but  bec&nae  it  goes  with  it  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that  nature," 
This  conacction  of  ideas  is  exhibited  with  remarkable  diatinctnesa  in 
the  work  which  Odo  of  Tournar,  the  person  whose  change  from  a 
philosopher  to  a  theolo^an  we  have  described  on  a  former  page,  haa 
written  on  this  doctrine,' 

In  the  Anthropology  of  Abelard,  we  find  the  same  unsettled  conflict 
between  contendmg  elements,  which  is  bo  apparent  everywhere  in  hi< 
theology,  the  conflict  between  the  subjective  bent  of  his  mind,  as  it 
had  developed  itself  out  of  the  man,  and  the  force  of  the  church 
doctrine  pressing  upon  him  from  without.  What  he  has  thrown  oat 
here  and  there  on  t^ie  doctrine  in  his  worka  on  theology ,<  in  his  Seito 
te  iptum,  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  Spietle  to  the  Romans, 
certainly  cannot  be  joined  together  in  a  logically  coherent  system ; 
and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  resort  to  far-fetched  expedients, 
vhich  could  not  possibly  satiafy  any  thinking  mind,  in  order  to  avoid 
contradictions,  which  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself.  In  his  lit- 
eral understanding  of  the  facts  related  in  (jenegis,  he  agreed  with 
Angustin  and  Felagius,  in  the  isolated,  empirical,  and  abstract  views 
of  tiie  understanding  which  he  followed,  we  see  the  spirit  of  Fela^oa, 
rather  than  that  of  Augustan.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
could  not  appear  so  very  grave  a  fault  to  him,  that  the  first  man, 
inexperienced  m  moral  conflicts,  by  ^ving  way  to  the  enticements  of 
sensual  appetite,  which  in  itself  considered  was  an  Innocent  thing, 
should  be  betrayed  into  transgresfflon  of  the  divine  law,  on  die  fint 
trial  to  which  he  was  exposed.  And  the  more  inclined  he  was  to 
think  lightly  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  act,  the  more  abhorrent 
was  it  to  his  reason  to  derive  from  it  so  great  and  general  a  conse- 
Quepce  as  that  all  men  must  thereby  be  liable  to  condemnation.' 
"When  he  went  on  the  principle,  that  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  such 
at  least  as  had  been  owing  to  an  inculpable  ignorance,  could  not  be 
imputed  as  sin,  when  he  conmdered  the  opposition  between  reason  and  . 
sense  as  belonging  necessarily  to  the  organism  of  human  nature,  and 
conflict  as  something  required,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  virtue,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  from  these  premises  followed  conclusions  which 
must  lead  to  an  entirely  difTerent  view  of  man's  original  state,  and  of 
the  first  sin,  from  that  held  by  Augustin  and  the  church.  Hence,  too, 
he  was  inclined  to  interpret  the  passage  in  Romans,  5 :  12  (the  m 
t/uo,  which,  following  the   authority  of  Augustin,   theologians  were 

'  Hamaiui  natorm,  qua  lie  ent  ia  Adam  *  Unam  delktnm  oec  magnum  olioroia 

Iota,  ul  nihil  de  ilia  exln  illam  cueL  conpuratione  ia  ep.  ad  Roman,  lib.  ii,  pk 

*  Quoniara    propter    ^Di   coimptionem  SSS.     Quanlam    (il    cnidele    et    uimmas 
cum  ilia  BMunuttir.  bonitali  Dei  iDCongnium,  qui  lalrare  migU 

*  De  peccalo  orinnali  Ubii  ti«a.  qiiAin  perdere  animaa    duideral,  ut  pn> 

*  Id  a  copf  of  tbs  leclnrea  publiahed  by  peccato  parenlii  fllium  damnel,  quern,  bio 
Plot.    KbeiDwald,   tbii    doctrine   ii    not  ^ni  minima  jutiiiaMlrarM. 

tmdied  at  alL 
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accnstomed  to  ezplun  aa  relating  to  a  transfer  of  Adam's  gtult  to  ill 
his  poeteritj),  as  meaning  umplj,  that  the  punishment  of  Adam's  mn 
hiMi  passed  upon  all  ;>  in  defending  which  interpretation,  he  m^n- 
tained  that  the  term  sin  vaB  used  metonymicall;,  the  poiushment  of 
sin  only  being  intended  b;^  i^-'  But  on  the  other  haad,  he  remained 
bound  under  the  fetters  of  the  church  STStem.  He  conld  not  cast  off 
the  theory,  that  all  continued  subject  to  those  punishments  ibzt  bad 
passed  upon  them  &om  Adam ;  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  &ee  himself 
from  it,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  bim  to  asaume  an  entirely 
different  {xurit^on  towards  the  church  doctrine  of  his  time,  and  to  make 
a  far  more  thorough  and  resolute  apiJicatiou  of  the  thoughts  which  he 
had  expressed.  But  resolved  as  he  was  to  hold  fost  on  the  above 
determinations  of  the  church  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  common  doctrine  concerning  original  guilt 
and  original  sin,'  it  oould  not  be  otherwise  &&n  that,  from  his  ottd 
point  of  view  (which  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  the  myste- 
rious connectjon  between  the  development  of  the  entire  race  and  orig- 
inal sin),  God  must  appear  only  so  much  the  more  as  a  being  who  acted 
arbitrarily  and  unjusuy.  Thua  he  was  driven  from  rationalism  to  the 
most  abrupt  supematuralism,  &Ihng  back  as  the  last  resort  upon  the 
unlimited  will  of  the  Creator,  who  may  dispose  of  his  creatures  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure.  He  thinks  tiiat  those  who  are  punished  widt- 
out  any  guilt  of  their  own,  can  no  more  complain,  than  the  bmtes, 
which  God  has  appointed  for  the  service  of  man,  can  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  him.  He  goes  to  Uie  extreme  of  making  the  distinction  « 
right  and  wrong  to  depend  on  the  divine  will ;  *  a  representation 
wMuh,  it  is  evident,  directly  contradicts  his  doctrine  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence, expluned  on  a  former  page.  But  he  turns  about  again,  uod 
attempts  to  justify,  though  m  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  tiie  good- 
ness of  God  in  proceeding  after  this  manner.  Children  which  suffer 
solely  on  account  of  the  first  sin,  which  remain  excluded  &om  baptism, 
would  only  be  punished  in  the  mildest  way,  in  a  degree  suited  to  their 
condition,  in  not  being  suffered  ever  to  atttun  to  the  intuition  of  God. 
And  God  would  so  order  events,  that  those  children  only  would  be  sub- 
jected to  this  lot,  and  die  unbaptized,  which,  had  they  lived  longer,  would, 
Dy  their  offences  and  crimes,  have  brought  upon  themselves  a  severer 
punishment ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  this  latter,  the  lot  which  tbej 
actually  meet  with  is  rather  a  mitigation  of  their  doom.  Abelard  says 
that,  by  suspending  so  severe  a  punishment  on  account  of  so  trifling 
a  un,  over  a  posterity  not  guilty  on  their  own  account,  God  designed 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  all  ^.'     Thus  could  he  unite  a  way  of 

'  Poeuun  pwcsd  incnmrant  In  ep.  ad  Dens  creBtnrun  snun  EncUre  velit,  nnllna 

Bomto.  lib.  ii,  p.  SSA.  injnriae  poteM  Krgni.    Mec  nuJnm  iSiim) 

*  I>.  c.  p.  Ml.  modo  polefit  did,  quod  JaxM  cyns  Tolm- 

*  Accordingty  ha  ujt,  tliKt  the  usertlon,  iatem  flat  Non  enim  dtur  bonain  a  malo 
the  children  linned  ia  Adam,  is  to  ba  discemere  pouumai,  nisi  quod  cjn*  cm 
andenlood  in  an  improper  aense ;  u  wben  conMntaneam  rolantati  et  id  iriaato  cju 
we  tay  in  the  improper  tcaw,  that  a  tjrant  eoiuutit.    Lib.  ii,  p,  m. 

Mill  lirea  in  his  children.    L  e.  p.  &97.  *  Volalt   etiam  CHtendete   In  pciaa  ct 

*  Hac    rations    praBteor,   qooqaomodo    fortaMC  modica  piimonun  fiiiiif  tmt- 
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ttuaking  nhioh  wu  in  rnaaj  respects  altogetiier  ratjonalistio,  vith  ft 
sabju^tion  of  reason  under  the  yoke  of  ft  blind  and  implioit  futh. 
For  the  rest,  those  pe<niliaT  opinions  of  his  on  the  subject  of  original 
BD  belonged,  as  we  see  from  Bernard's  tract  agunst  him,  with  the 
other  censurable  thlnra  vhicfa  his  adversaries  found  in  his  writings. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  notice  of  tbem  in  his  Apology ;  but 
his  explanations  on  these  points  sre  extremely  indefinite,  and  by  no 
means  contain  an  unreserved  confirmation  of  the  church  doctrine, 
since  he  ^ves  no  further  account  of  the  propagation  of  sin  and  punish- 
ment from  Adam,  than  by  saying  that  his  sin  was  the  ori^n  and  cause 
of  all  the  other  sins  that  ftJlowed ;'  and  it  is  very  apparent  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  concerning  ains  of  ignorance 
that  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  allow  that  the  divine  imputation 
would  be  extended  to  any  other  una  of  ignorance  than  those  of  cul- 
pable ignorance ;  for  what  other  reason  had  he  for  adding  the  qual- 
ifying word  "  especially."" 

After  the  separation  of  goodness  of  nature  and  of  grace,  bona  nator 
raiia  and  ffrcUvita,  in  man's  ori^al  state,  had  become  mor6  clearly 
expressed,  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  would  be 
determin^  accoroin^y.  Thus,  Peter  Lombard  teaches,  that  man 
was  not  deprived  of  natural  goodness,  but  this  goodness  was  corrupted ; 
for,  had  the  former  been  the  case,  no  possibility  of  refoimadon  would 
bare  been  left.     But  supernatural  goodness  was  wholly  removed  from 

Thomas  Aqmnas  declares,  it  is  true,  agtudst  Traduciamsm  ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  he  says,  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  to  be 
considered  as  one  man,  by  reason  of  the  community  of  nature  received 
from  the  father  of  the  race.  Original  sin,  he  calls  a  disorderly  condi- 
tion (mordinata  digpositio'),  which  ori^nated  in  the  dissolution  of  that 
harmony,  in  which  conusted  the  essence  of  original  righteousness,  the 
disorder  of  nature  (^languor  natio'ae).  Xegatdrely,  it  is  the  depriva- 
tion of  ori^nal  righteousness  ;  positively,  the  disorderly  relation  of  the 
parts  of  the  soul  to  each  other  (morcUnata  dUpotitio  partium  (mimae). 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  the  qaestion  was  first  started  in 
the  twelfth  century,  whether  we  should  conceive  of  his  mnlessness  as  a 
foue  non  peceare,  or  a  non  potte  peecare,  the  former  having  been  the 
ofsnion  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  the  latter,  tbat  of  Augustdn.  An- 
selm  *  says,  *'  Christ  could  have  unned,  had  he  willed  to ;  but  he  could 
not  will  to  sin.  Such  a  will  would  have  stood  in  contradiction  with  his 
holiness.  There  was  a  moral  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  God-man, 
which  does  not  exclude  freedom."  In  Abelard,  we  may  obeerve  also 
on  this  point  the  same  twofold  bent  which  has  Just  before  been  alluded 
to.     The  ratiooal  element  made  him  inclined  to  illustrate  the  union  o! 

greuiouc,  qoun  iu  in  posterii,  nihil  tdbue  '  Ex  Adam,  in  qoo  omnei  paccaTsnint, 

merentiba*,  lindicM,  qauitiini  omnem  >!>•  Um  calpam  qnun  poenam  noa  contikxiM 

bMTCt  iDiqoiUiem  el  qosntam  pMnam  ma-  a««ero. 

jotibw  ciilpii  el  riequciilioribiu  ruerral,  *  8«e  abore,  p.  494. 

■i  hoc  aeniel  commueam  in  onioa  pomi  re-  *  Nacuralia  bona  non  detract*,  nd  ear- 

parabilis  eia  iCa  in  poaterin  panire  non  dif-  ranla.  gratnita  detract*. 

IeibL    lib.  ii,  p.  596.  *  Cot  Dcu  homo,  lib.  ii,  c.  z. 
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God  with  hnmanitr  in  Christ  bj  an  aoatogj  long  before  osed,  tkat 
tmion  \rith  Qod  which  was  Toachsafisd  to  holy  enli^tened  men  and 
prophets.  What  was  a  transient  and  fragmentary  tmng  in  their  caw, 
they  being  sometimes  filled,  at  others  forsaken,  by  the  Si»nt  of  God,' 
this  was  an  entire  and  constant  union  in  the  case  of  Chrut  alone,  Gke 
the  union  betwixt  soul  and  body.  As  all  motions  of  the  body  proeeed 
from  the  soul,  so  the  soul  of  Christ  coold  impart  no  o&er  moticma  to 
his  body  than  those  inspired  in  it  by  the  word."*  Accordingly,  it  wu 
an  important  point  with  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  purely  human 
element  in  Christ,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  all  Docetic  illusions.  He 
supposes  that  as  freewill,  and  therefore  the  capatnlity  of  Bismng  cr 
not  smning,  belong  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  so  we  nay  venture 
to  ascribe  to  the  man  in  Christ  also,  abstractly  considered  (^in  tAgtra^'), 
only  the  pogte  non  peecare.  By  a  mm  poue  peecare  we  should  destroy 
the  essence  of  virtue,  which  is  grounds  in  freewill.*  In  so  6w,  ften, 
as  we  contemplate  this  man  as  subsisting,  independently  for  himself^ 
we  must  also  suppose  in  him  the  poe»l»1ity  of  inning.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  when  we  conceive  of  the  man  as  one  united  witli  God ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  Christ  as  of  one  in  whom  deity  and  humaoitr 
are  united,  we  can  but  predicate  of  him  absolutely  tixa  impos^bitity  at 
nnning.  In  opposition  to  some  exaggerated  statements  of  eminent 
ancient  fathers,  he  affirms  that  what  is  related  concerning  the  oooflicla 
of  Christ  in  view  of  death,  the  feeling  of  sadness,  his  human  weaknees, 
IB  to  be  understood  in  the  proper  sense.  Even  the  authority  of  Aa- 
gosdn  could  not  shake  his  conviction  on  tins  point.  "  Let  Aagnstin 
Bay  what  he  will,"  he  remarks,  "  we  affirm  that  as  Christ  took  on  hin 
true  humamty,  so  too  he  had  the  real  defects  of  human  weakness."* 
Hugo  a  St.  Victore  and  Peter  Lombud,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to 
reconcile  the  opposite  declarations  of  the  church  fathers  by  di^ngi^b- 
ing  from  one  another  the  different  kinds  of  weakness,  the  purely  homaa, 
the  natural,  and  those  connected  with  sin.  Hugo  a  St.  Victore  says: 
**  There  is  a  moderated  fear,  which  dwells  in  every  man  and  is  witti- 
out  sin,  like  hunger  and  tiiirst ;"  he  means  that  connected  with  Out 
natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  shrinking  cS  the  natural  fad- 
ings from  deali.  "  This  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  GhriaL** 
Peter  Lombard  distinguishes  from  a  passion,  by  which  the  mind  n^ 
be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and  drawn  away  from  the 
right  course,  another  which  cannot  draw  it  away  from  the  c<»itenipla- 

■  Wbich  paifacJj  aocoidi  with  hu  doc-  IIU  aniooa,  ucmt  cMtera  bomincs  ii  «■ 
lrin«orinipinuioii,u  explained oaalbimer  dMota coiuwtere  po«M  1  Aluqnln  minaril 
pafe.  -raletodiiiii  ccM  rideretor,  m  per  n  ipM 

■  Senteniiaa,  c.  xiir.  iab«Mera  IMM  ptWMt,  Don  [ben,  bejoad 

■  Si  Biinp]ici(er  dicitnr,  hominem  ilium,  doubt,  then  i«  tome  nuKtcko  in  ibe  i«ad- 
qui  anitua  eat,  nallo  modo  peecare  powe,  ing,  it  ihould  read  nein)  et  magia  accidM 
potest  quilibei  am bigere.  Si  enim  peccara  tii,  qnam  labatantiae  nauram  habere.  Sf. 
Hon  potest,  quod  mBritnra  habet,  cavendo  ad  Hotdui.  lib.  i,  p.  53S  et  !i39- 
pecealiiin,  qnod  nnllateniu  incurrere  po-  '  Dieat  AoguKlintu  TolBDtateta  nan, 
teat  ?  ChriBtoi  libero  videtur  pcivaim  ar-  noa  vero  diciisni,  ^nia,  dent  Teran  fanraaii- 
bitrio  ct  necessitate  potius  qoam  volnDtatG  itatem  aunmsit,  ita  banuuMe  inliiiiiitBUi 
peccatum  cavcre.  —  Quis  eiiam  neget  bo-  veroi  defMtot  babnoit.  BeDieat  c.  wtv. 
minem  illom,  qtil  Deo  naitiu  est,  etlvn  line 
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tion  of  Ooi,  aod  from  that  wluch  is  right.  The  former  he  calls  pro- 
f>a9no;  the  latter  patsio,  —  a  diatiiiction  which  might  haye  provea  of 
some  importance  in  morals. 

The  arrimg  at  a  difitioct  conception  of  the  vay  in  nhich  the  salva- 
tion of  mankiDd  was  wrought  oat  by  Christ,  was  a  matter  on  which 
little  attention  had  thus  £u-  been  bestowed,  in  comparison  with  the 
inreatigationfl  on  other  subjects  belongs  to  the  system  of  fuUi.  Though 
the  whole  of  that  which  from  this  period  onward  was,  for  the  first  time, 
more  sharply  defined  in  the  ezplicatioii  of  conceptions,  admits  of  being 
ob^ady  pointed  out,  in  its  genn  and  principle,  in  the  foundation  c^ 
Christian  consdonanees,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  declarations  of 
ttie  earlier  churoh-teachers,  yet  everything  was  as  yet  quite  indistinct 
and  finxive,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  where  the  language  of  feeling  predomi- 
nates. Thin^  connected  in  the  feelings  were  not  as  yet  separated 
and  held  apart  in  conceptions.  And  as  the  second  period  furnished 
in  this  respect  nothing  that  was  peculiarly  new,  we  have  scarcely 
tODohed  upon  this  subject  in  tracing  the  development  of  doctrines  in 
it.  The  twelfth  century  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
doctrine ;  and  on  this  acooont  we  shaU  state  in  connectioD  with  what 
is  here  to  be  mentioned  some  things  that  belong  to  an  earlier  century. 
A»  the  scholasdc  theology  attach^  itself,  generally,  to  Augustin,  and 
Te  find  in  him  the  germinal  ideas  oat  of  which  it  proceeded,  so  it  may 
be  shown  that  this  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  ihe  doctrine  in  ques- 
Haa.  On  tite  sobject  of  reconcihalion,  Auguslin  is  on  his  guard  agunst 
an  snthiopopathical  nuscoucepdon  that  might  easily  arise,  if  one  were 
Dot  oarefnl  to  separate  the  idea  lying  at  bottom,  the  objective  reality 
from  the  symboUcal  form  (^  expresnou.  "  We  mnst  not  so  conceive, 
nys  he,'  "  the  reconciliation  of  man,  as  if  God  required  blood  in 
«rder  to  forgive  men ;  bat  we  should  understand  it  in  the  sense  that 
God  loved  men  before  t^e  creation  of  the  world,  and  his  love  was  the 
r  cause  of  his  sending  his  Son  into  the  world :  "  Not  as  though 
i  now  first  began  to  love  those  whom  he  before  hated,  as  an  enemy 
becomes  reconciled  with  his  enemy,  bnt  we  are  reconciled  with  him 
who  already  loved  us,  with  him  whose  enenues  tee  were  by  transgres- 
non."  >  Thus,  Angostan-  perceives  in  this  idea  of  reconciliation  a  sub- 
jeotiTe  element,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  its  foundation  in  something 
possessing  objective  reaUty.  He  was  also  the  first  to  conrider  the 
question  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  precisely  this 
form.  He  started  the  query,  whether  any  other  way  would  have  been 
posable ;  and,  considered  from  Uke  point  of  view  of  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence, he  heUeved  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  But  no  other 
way,  he  supposed,  would  have  been  so  well  adapted  for  man's  recoveiy 
from  his  wretched  condition ;  and  this  conclu«on  he  derived^  not  from 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  case,  not  from  the  laws  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  but  from  the  sulgeotive  influences  thereby  to  be 

'  De  trliutan,  Bb.  xiii,  c  xi,  t  IB-  dlUtnr  iniminu  inimtco,  nl  deiada  liat 

*  Quod  ergo  racoaoili&ti  ■nmoi  Dao  ner    amici,  kA  jma  not  diligenti  recoDciliiui 

BMtleia  fllii  ojoi  nan  hc  andiatur,  at  jam    sqidoi,  cum  quo  propter  peccats  ioimiei- 

taupem  amaro  qDM  od*n^  aicU  neon-    tiaa  hababamu.    IiiJoaiia.TiKt.«i,f  t. 
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produced,  from  Qie  relation  of  this  method  to  die  tStec&ms,  to  Uta 
leli^ous  need  unplimtfld  in  man's  heart ;  for  nothing  was  bo  direetlj 
calculated  to  awaken  its  hopes,  as  the  wa;  in  which  God  here  mani- 
fbsted  his  love,  which  coald  be  done  by  no  act  so  eSbctoally,  as  by  Iu8 
mteiiog  into  union  with  human  nature.  "■ 

Anselm  of  Canterbair  was  the  first  who  songht  to  demonstntte  dia 
necesaitj  of  the  work  of  redemption  wrou^t  precisely  in  this  way  by 
the  incarnation  of  God  and  the  Bufferings  of  the  God-mao,  on  ratunal 
grounds.^  It  is  evident  from  his  remarks,  tiiat  at  that  period  not  ody 
theologians,  but  also  simple  laymen  (a  proof  of  the  more  general  hatMt 
of  reflection  on  religious  subjects)  employed  their  thoughts  a  good 
deal  on  the  question,  why  God  nu^t  not  have  for^?en  men  by  a 
nmple  act  of  his  will,  why  he  might  not  have  wrought  out  the  reden^' 
tion  of  mankind  by  some  uigel  or  man.'  With  the  more  profi>uid 
apprehenuoD  of  the  nature  of  sin,  is  eonnected  in  Anselm's  mind  s 
more  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  punishment  and  of  tbs 
divine  Justice ;  a  fact  which  beoomes  particnlarly  manifest  whim  w* 
compare  him  with  those  who,  as  the  older  AlezaDdrians,  resolve  tha 
idea  of  punitive  justice  into  that  of  disdplinuy  love,  and  afypr^Kod 
punishment  simply  as  a  means,  and  not  according  to  its  true  conesp* 
tion  and  essence.  "  The  honor  due  to  God" — frvm  this  ■ptAai  ha 
starts  —  "  consists  in  tiiis,  that  the  creatnrely  will  should  sabmit  itactf 
to  the  divine  will.  Only  auch  a  creaturely  will  perfmnw  works  aoeepfc> 
able  to  God,  if  it  can  act ;  and  if  it  cumot  do  so,  it  is  acoeptaUe  to 
Qod  in  itself."  Now,  nnce  in  every  ton,  God  is  deprived  oE  tUt 
honor,  which  is  Ins  due,*  all  nn  is  therefore  eia  a^inst  God ;  it  ■ 
imposdble  that  the  matter  of  it  should  here  make  any  difference.  Now 
pnnishment  and  sin  appear  to  him  to  be  necessarily  correlative  ideas. 
Punishment  is  required  in  order  to  exhibit  sin  in  the  mc»iil  govemmeat 
of  the  world  in  its  objective  sigiuficance,  to  mark  a  standing  distints 
tion  in  the  ught  of  God  between  that  which  is  sis  and  not  sin.^  Tha 
punishment  of  sin  is  necessaty  in  order  that  its  due  [Jace  may  be  a»- 
signed  to  it  in  the  moral  govenunent  of  God.*  He  endeavors  to  show 
that  all  conception  of  punishment,  even  in  civil  relatiiHis,  goes  back  to 
the  conception  of  punishment  grounded  in  the  essence  of  ^vine  jnstioa.' 
**  Bather  should  ^e  universe  fall  in  ruins,  than  that  the  least  thing 
should  be  done  against  the  will  of  God.  A  subetitute  for  the  pnniab- 
ment  required  by  the  law  can  only  be  a  satisfaction  furnished  therefor, 
when  something  is  afforded  tor  indemnification  which  outweighs  the 
offence ;'  as,  for  example,  when  (me  mui  has  wounded  another,  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  reparation  to  see  that  the  wound  is  healed,  but  tlten 

'  De  trinitate,  lib.  xiii,  c.  x,  f  13.  *  Si  peccktam  dimit^car  Impnnitiun,  tf- 

*  See  the  iwo  books  composed  In  tha  militer  trit  *pnd  Daam  peccanti  et  MB 
ttmn  of  di^ogaei :  Car  D«d»  homo  moi    paccuwi. 

Da  concepta  viiciiudi  et  originali  petxato.         '  Ififail  alind,  qoam  recta  ordinara  pM- 

*  In  the  txwkfCar  Dem  homo,  lib,  i,  e.  i :    cMam. 

De  iiuuwtioae  non  solum  literati,  sed  etiam  '  Denm  tsto  dod  deeet  ajlqtiid  iDOrdlna- 

.Bliterati  multi  quoemnt  ac  ratioaetu  ^m  ttun  In  ino  regno  dimittere. 

ieaiderant.  *  Pro  contBinalia  illata  plu   nUtn, 

*  In  eTei7  ^  Dw  non  itddeie  debham.  qoara  ahMBlil. 
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most  also  be  sdded  a  satiBfaotion  lor  ttie  pain  endnrod.  Man  being 
impnie,  was  unfit  to  enter  into  the  commanitv  of  the  holy  and  blessed. 
Afl  blessedness  is  that  fnll  satis&ction  vhich  excludes  every  vant,  bo 
it  is  dne  to  none  bit  him  who  poeBeseea  pure  righteooBDeBa."^  Anselm 
DOW  seeks  to  show,  that  no  man  was  in  a  condition  to  afford  that  satig- 
&ction  for  ain,  reqnired  bv  the  moral  goremment  of  tiie  worid.  The 
way  in  which  he  does  this,  evidences  the  parity  and  severity  of  his 
Etandard  of  morals,  and  raovea  how  far  he  was  from  holding  to  an 
ascetical  work-holiness.  For  iite  pnrpose  of  laying  open  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  all  good  works,  he  represents  the  other  partr  as  saying, 
'*  Do  I  not  honor  God,  when  in  the  fear  and  lore  of  God,  and  contn- 
taon  cS  heart,  I  renonnce  all  earthly  enjoyments,  in  abstinence  and 
labor  deny  myself  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  am  ready  to  communi- 
cate to  f^  men,  to  forgive,  to  obey  God  in  all  things  V  And  he 
answers ;  "  Even  if  a  man  refruned  wholly  from  sin,  he  would  in  all 
this  be  only  doing  his  duty.  But  at  present  he  is  not  capable  even  of 
tliat ;  and  his  inability  is  still  no  ezcnse,  ranee  this  very  inability  is  his 
full.  Kow,  as  sin  proceeded  &om  cne  man,  bo  most  Batisfaction  for 
an  proceed  hleo  from  one.  8nch  a  being  most  have  something  exalted 
above  the  whole  creation  which  he  can  freely  offer  to  God,  if  the 
Batisfaction  is  to  be  complete.  He  must  have  been  God,  therefore ; 
but  the  satisfaction  shonid  be  fiinuHhed  by  a  man,  because  otherwise  it 
coold  not  be  given  for  men ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  a  God-man^ 
whose  life  as  such,  aa  infinitely  exalted  above ,  the  whole  creation,  pos- 
■essed  an  infinite  value.  He  voluntarily  sorrendered  himself  to  a 
death  to  which  he  was  not  subject  on  account  of  an." 

Koticeahle,  withal,  is  the  way  in  which  Anselm  distjnguishes  and 
separates  the  ethical  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  fr^m  the  doo- 
tniial,  and  contem[dates  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  first-mentionei] 
point  of  view,  as  a  result  brought  about  by  his  whole  activity  in  lua 
vocation.  "  We  ahould  be  careftil  to  distinguish,"  says  he,  "  what 
Christ  did  because  obedience  to  God  required  it,  and  what  he  endured 
as  a  lot  brought  upon  hkn  by  the  obedience  which  he  showed,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  the  showing  of  that 
obedience.  His  perfect  obedience  to  God  he  manifested  in  continu- 
ing steadfastly  true  to  righteousness ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was  that  the  Jewsplotted  agiunst  him  the  death  to  which  he  freely 
offered  himself.'  Thus  it  clearly  appears  how  the  satisfying  power  of 
Christ's  death  by  no  means  involves  in  it  that  he  Bought  death,  or  that 
God  required  the  death  of  an  innocent  person."  Christ's  victory  over 
Satan  in  the  severest  temptations,  Ansdm  contrasts  with  the  mn  of  our 
first  parents,  who  so  easily  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  appetite.  God 
owed  him  a  recompense  for  this ;  but  being  all-sufficient  in  himself,  no 
Boch  reoompense  could  be  ^vea  him,  Christ  could  only  transfer  it  to 

'  Qaemulinadiuii  beatitndo  *aflldentia  obedieotiMn  dcMrendi  Tlbun,  ted  praptar 

MC,  b  qoA  est  DDlik  indlgencU,  !u  oalli  obedi«nCUm  Mrrandi  jnaEittBm.inqaahun 

eoovenii,  oUi  id  qnopimestjiutlti&.  foitit«r  pentvenHit,  at  inde  mortem  inair* 

*  Ipee  *pont8  nitinait  mortaoi,  noD  per  mm. 
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odierfl.  HiB  Ufe  and  his  death  (xntUD  infinitely  mora  Hum  n  reqinnts 
to  ^ve  aatasfaction  for  all  the  una  in  the  worid.  It  is  clear  hom  tlug 
«zpoataon,  that  Anselm'e  doetriae  of  satis&ction  certainJj  included  in 
it  the  idea  of  a  aat^faetio  oetiBa,  the  idea  of  perfect  obedience  which 
wu  required  ia  order  to  satisfactioD  for  an,  and  which  Christ  ^one 
vas  able  to  affi>rd.  To  the  significance  of  Christ's  ofiering  in  the  sght 
of  God,  necessaiilj  belonged  also  the  moral  worth  of  the  same.^  £u 
firam  Anselm,  however,  was  the  idea  of  a  pasdve  obedience,  the  idea 
of  a  satiafactiou  by  suffering,  of  an  esfHation  b;  asanming  the  punish- 
ment for  mankind ;  for  the  ealiafactJOQ  which  Christ  afibnled  by  what 
he  did  was  certunlj,  according  to  Ansehn's  doctrine,  to  be  the  restor- 
ation of  God'B  honor,  vioUted'  by  no,  and  by  jost  this  satis&ction 
a£>rded  to  God  for  manldnd  was  the  renusraon  of  pnnishment  to  be 
made  poegible.  How  far  from  him  was  that  idea  of  a  tatufaetu 
paativa,  appears  evident  also  from  the  <»rcamstance,  that  he  does  not 
seek  at  ^  to  ^ve  prominence  to  the  unhappineas  of  Christ  in  lus 
paasion,  bat  rather  to  Aow  that,  amidst  all  bis  sufferings,  he  still  was 
not  unhappy.  "  In  like  manner,"  says  he,  "  as  happiness  is  not  pro- 
moted by  any  agreeable  thing  which  happens  to  one  contnuy  to  luB 
wishes,  BO  it  is  not  to  be  called  unhappiness  when  tme,  after  vise 
deliberation,  not  forced  by  any  necessity,  but  with  freewill,  nnder* 
takes  aomething  disagreeable."  Another  reason  which  he  coudders  a 
valid  <aie,  why  the  Qod-man  alftne  should  be  the  redeemer  of  mankiad, 
ia,  that  man  could  not  otherwise  hare  attuned  to  the  possesmon  of  tus 
dignity,  bat  would  have  been  made  dependent  on  a  creature. 

Another  characterislac  in  Anselm  is,  &at  he  seems  fiilly  awara  how 
the  fact  irill  not  pass  into  any  conception.  "  Many  other  coouder- 
alions,"  says  he,  "  conspire  to  show  tlut  this  was  vety  befitting,  which 
may  be  more  easily  and  clearly  seen  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  bis 
works,  than  by  mere  arguments  of  reason."*  "  Who  can  fully  ezplun 
how  necessary  and  conformable  to  dinne  wisdom  it  was,  that  our 
Saviour  should  live  as  a  teacher  among  men,  at  the  same  time  proving 
his  doctrines  by  his  conduct  and  presenting  himself  as  an  example  to 
mankind.  But  how  could  he  have  exhibited  himself  as  a  pattern  to 
weak  mortals,  that  under  suffering  and  death  they  should  not  swerve 
from  ri^teousness,  if  he  had  not  endured  all  this  himself?" 

It  may  be  gathered  from  Anselm's  representations,  that  this  partic- 
nlar  doctrine  occupied  in  a  special  manner  the  thoughts  of  theologians 
and  laymen  in  this  age ;  and  that  the  older  view,  conttunmg  truth  in  a 
mythical  form,  as,  for  example,  that,  in  purehasing  the  redemption  <^ 
man,  Satan  should  hare  his  due,  could  not  be  sati^ctory  to  the  acvte 
dialectica  of  these  tfaeolooans ;  and  it  served  to  call  forth  the  skepti- 
dsm  which  was  now  aimed  against  the  whole  doctrine  of  satiBfactitni. 
We  here  come  to  see  the  difference  between  Ajiselm,  whose  investiga- 
tions proceeded  from  a  childlike  -fiuth,  and  a  profound  sense  of  Chns- 
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tun  truth,  and  Abelard,  who  began  iril^  doubt,  but  was  restrained  b^ 
the  power  of  the  reli^oos  fiu&  of  hia  times ;  while  Ansclm,  deejay 
aenaible  to  the  power  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  donbting  the 
BoBdity  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  was  placed  b;  the  older  writers, 
Booght  to  place  it  on  a  deeper  one,  corresponding  to  his  own  sense  of 
Christian  tnitfa,  Abelard  carried  his  Bkepticism  still  fartber.  Together 
-with  the  older  theory,  tliat  a  redemption  so  wrought  oat  was  necev- 
sary  in  iteelf,  he  rejected  every  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  although 
he  recogmzed,  in  the  miadon  of  Christ  and  his  passion,  a  manifestation 
of  the  love  of  God  with  which  no  other  could  be  compared.  Of  An- 
eelm's  deduction  he  seems  to  have  known  notiiing.  Bnt  had  it  been 
known  to  him,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  so  prevailingly 
bent  on  trying  everydiing  by  the  standard  of  the  abstract  nnderstan dU 
,  would  have  been  pleased  with  it. 

In  hia  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'  Abelard  com- 
nencee,  in  the  first  place,  with  refuting  the  above-mentioned  older 
view  of  the  necearaty  of  such  a  redemption  &om  the  power  of  Satan. 
^  Why  might  not  God,"  says  he,  "  by  an  act  of  his  will  alone,  forgive 
men  ^eir  uns,  and  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  Satan  f  What 
need  was  there,  in  order  to  Uiis,  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  Christ 
had  in  &ct  already,  before  his  passion,  for^ven  many  their  sins.  It 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  human  merits,  bnt  only  to  the  divine  grace, 
fliat  Uie  Son  of  God  assumed  a  human  nature  in  union  with  himself, 
and  exalted  this  to  a  perfectly  ennless  Bfe ;  and  why  might  not  God,  by 
tirtae  of  the  same  grace,  for^ve  the  rest  of  mankind  their  sins  ?  Why 
should  not  he,  who  showed  so  great  favor  to  man,  as  to  take  him  into 
dus  umon  witii  hhnself,  have  shown  him  the  inferior  favor  of  granting 
lum  the  fiir^veness  of  sins  ?"  We  see  that  while  to  Anselm,  sin,  in 
its  relation  to  the  moral  govemment  of  the  world,  appeared  something 
BO  monstrous  aa  absolutely  to  require  a  satisfaction,  Abelard  was  not 
deeply  impressed  witli  any  such  feelings.  In  particular,  he  was  in- 
clined, as  we  have  already  observed,'  to  think  lightly  of  the  first  sin. 
"  How  could  God,"  he  says, "  become  reconciled  witfi  man  through  the 
death  of  his  Son,  when  this  death  could  not  happen  without  involring  the 
nu  of  so  many  who  crucified  him,  which  sin  was  certainly  for  greater 
than  the  first  sin,  which  condsted  in  the  partaking  of  a  foroidden 
apple  ?  If  God  was  so  angry  on  account  of  that  first  wn,  how  could 
he  be  appeased  in  the  case  of  so  many  iar  greater  sins  ?<  How  unjust 
and  omel  were  it,  that  God  ahonld  have  required  the  blood  of  an  inno- 
cent person  as  the  price  of  pardoning  so  many  guilty  ones."'  Abelard^ 
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in  &ja  ntiarij  deoTuig  the  necessity  of  a  satasfaction  to  be  fimidwd 
hj  Christ,  looked,  on  the  other  hand,  iipon  the  mcamation  and  jMBBon 
c^  the  Son  of  God,  as  nmply  a  iiiamfefltati<Hi  of  divine  lore,  and  refer- 
red ererytliing  to  the  subjective  impreanoa  wrong^t  i^n  the  minds  id 
men  by  this  love ;  for  which  he  may  have  found  a  warrant  in  the  notioa 
of  justifica^OD  according  to  the  common,  subjective  mode  t^  apfve- 
bending  it ;  and  Uiis  &tOTy  accords,  moreover,  with  Uie  amificaoea 
which  the  conception  love  has  in  Abelard's  system  of  morahty.   The 

^'u9tification  and  reconciliation  with  God,  bron^t  about  throu^  Chi^a 
lood,  he  expires,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  as  follows :  "  ^e  asui- 
ing  grace  shown  us  by  God,  who  gave  his  own  Son  to  become  man  and 
Bu^r  for  uB,  must  enkindle  in  us  sach  love  in  return,  as  to  make  oa 
ready  to  endure  all  Buffering  for  bis  sake.'*  Justification  consists, 
then,  in  bis  view,  in  the  true  righteousness  begotten  by  this  love  be- 
coming an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul.  "  Every  person  bectHoes 
more  just,  that  is,  more  full  of  love  to  God,  after  Uie  sufferings  of  Christ 
than  before  them,  because  every  one  is  more  inflamed  with  love  1^ 
benefits  bestowed  than  by  those  hoped  for."'  After  the  same  subjeo- 
tive  manner  be  apprehends  also  the  idea  of  redemption.  "'Bedemptioa 
is  that  greatest  love  enkindled  in  us  by  Christ's  passion, — akyra 
wluch  not  only  delivers  us  &om  the  bondage  of  sin,  but  also  to* 
quires  for  us  tiie  true  freedom'  of  God's  children,  where  love  instead 
a  fear  becomes  die  ruhng  affection.  "■  To  enkindle  the  fiame  of  a 
love  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice,  Abelard  often  declares  to  be 
the  highest  purpose  of  the  wo^  of  Christ.  It  is  a  favorite  thought 
of  his,  tbBkt  die  fire  which  Christ  came  to  enkindle  ihi  earth,  was  the 
love  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "  Because  the  entire  life  of 
Christ,  with  his  miracles,  wss  directed,  till  his  glorification,  to  the 
great  end  of  enlightening  and  iustracting,  and  of  excitiag  to  kn 
by  instruction  and  manifestation  of  the  lore  of  God,  for  this  reascu  it 
was  particularly  the  Wisdom  of  God  tliat  most  assume  human  nature.*** 
Accordingly,  it  ever  continued  to  be  the  firm  peisuauon  of  Abelaid, 
that  the  mcamation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  enkindling  love  in  the  human  heart  by  tiie  display  of  the 
greatest  love  of  God.  On  this  point  he  ezpreased  himself  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  in  his  lectures.'  He  here  explains  the  term  "  ransom," 
as  one  used  in  tiie  way  of  comparison.^  "  God,"  said  he,  "  n^t  hav* 
done  it  in  many  other  ways,  but  in  no  way  so  befitting."  Ccmform- 
ably  to  his  doctrine  of  omnipotence,  this  was  the  best  way ;  hence,  too, 
the  one  which  must  actually  be  chosen.^     AAerwards,  wnen  objeclifflu 
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iwre  bronf^t  against  this  view,  he  conformed  tumeelf,  in  hia  Apology, 
to  the  expresdona  c^  the  chnrch  and  of  the  Bible,  wilhont  more  exacU; 
defining  m  what  waj  he  understood  them.  He  deagnated,  as  Uie  end 
of  the  incarnation,  that  Cbriab  delivered  ua  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  from  the  yoke  of  Satan,  and,  by  hia  death,  opened  for  us  the  way 
to  the  eternal,  heavenly  life. 

Now  it  waa  Aete  peculiar  dootrines  of  Abelard,  thus  unfolded,  which 
Bernard  particularly  attacked,  in  his  letter  of  complaint  addreaeed  to 
pope  Innocent  the  Second.  He  charged  against  him  that,  in  taking 
ground  against  that  older  representation  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
Batan,  he  had,  with  preaumptnona  arrogance,  set  hia  own  opinion  above 
the  judgment  of  all  the  ancient  chnrch  teachers ;'  and  yet  a  church 
teacher  of  no  less  conmderation  than  Anselm,  had  already  as  strena- 
onsly  contended  against  that  old  repreaentation.  He  accused  Abelard 
of  not  acknowledging  Christ  aa  Bedeemer,  of  saying  nothing  more  of 
him  than  that  he  instructs  men,  by  his  words  and  example,  and  that  he 
had,  by  hia  aa&erings  and  death,  exhibited  before  them  the  moat  per- 
fect examine  of  love ;  and  the  great  matter  of  offence  to  hia  own  Chris- 
tian feelings  waa,  that  Christ  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  teacher 
and  pattern  of  living.  "  Then,"  exclaims  he,'  "  Christ  taught  righteous- 
neae,  but  did  not  bestow  it ;  he  exhibited  love,  but  did  not  infuse  it. 
Bat  the  truth  ia,  Abelard  did  not  deny  the  communication  of  divine  life 
by  Christ,  "Atcording  toAbelard's  doc^pne,"  says  Bernard, "  Christ 
would  have  benefited  thoae  only  who  could  copy  hia  life,  and  be  ii^ 
flamed  with  love  in  return  tar  his  own.  But  how  ia  it  with  children,  in 
irbcaD  nothing  of  this  sort  can  take  place  V  And  we  must  allow  Uiat 
here  Abelard  would  have  been  unable,  from  hia  own  point  of  view,  to 
fpve  any  satisfactory  reply.  But  yet,  independently  of  this,  he  had 
afleert«d,  although  it  ia  difficult  to  aee  bow  he  came  to  ascribe  this  sig- 
nificance to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  it  waa  only  by  the  aacrifice  of 
Chriat  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  opened  for  all.«  In 
relation  to  the  question  thrown  out  by  Abelard,  whether  God  could  not 
have  redeemed  men  by  his  simple  wiU,  Bernard  repUes:*  "Who  denies 
liiat  other  ways  of  redeeming,  juatifyin^,  and  delivering  us,  were  poa- 
oble  to  the  ^mighty ;  but  ^is  can  make  out  nothing  agunat  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  way  and  method  which,  among  many,  he  has  sctuall' 
cboeen."    He  then  adduces  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  Ai»  mel' 
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irhich  Abelard,  too,  mldit  have  allowed  from  his  own  pnnt  of  new. 
"Ferfaapa  Aat  way  tma  method  is  the  best,  hj  meana  of  which  we,  in 
ihis  land  of  forgetfukeas,  have  most  atronijl;  and  viridl;  brooj^  to 
our  remembrance  onr  own  fall,  Uiroagh  the  many  and  greht  aufferinai 
4^  our  Saviour."  Sut  then  he  adds,  that  the  ioexhauslible  depth  of  Ah 
mystery,  how  it  answers  to  the  divine  wisdom,  what  it  effects  for  tin 
gmifyiDg  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  man,  it  is  beyond  any  man'i 
power  to  explore.  And  instead  of  indnl^ng  in  nice  speoalaticHiB,  ha 
chose  to  appeal  to  inward  ezperiraioe.  "Although  we  cannot  fathom 
the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  we  can  feel  the  effect  of  the  work,  we  can  be 
eensible  of  its  benefit.'  Why  did  he  accomplish  tiiat  by  his  blood,  whidi 
he  might  have  accomplished  by  a  word  ?  Ask  himself.  It  is  voncb- 
safedmeto  know  thatthe/oct  u  m,  but  not  the  wA«r^or«.  Shall  tha 
creature  say  to  the  Creator,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ? "  In  allo- 
ffion  to  the  scruple  which  Abelaid  expressed  about  admitting  that  God 
required  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  etc.,  Bernard  answers:  "It 
was  not  the  death  of  Christ,  tn  iUeif,  but  the  will  q£  him  who  fredj 
offered  tumself,  that  was  acceptable  to  God.  And  because  this  precipna 
death,  procuring  the  downfall  of  un,  could  only  be  brou^t  about  by  an, 
BO  God  had  no  pleasure  in  the  sin,  bat  used  it  for  good.  God  did  not 
require  the  death  of  his  Son,  but  accepted  it  when  ofiered ;  he  did  not 
thirst  for  blood,  but  for  man's  salvaticHi."  Bernard  concludes  with  this 
remark :  "  Three  things  here  meet  together,  the'  humility  of  aeU-reooit' 
ciation,  the  manifestation  of*  love  even  to  iho  death  of  the  cross,  the 
mystery  of  redemption  whereby  he  overcame  death.  The  two  fbimer 
parts  lure  nothing  without  the  third.  The  examples  of  humility  and  love 
are  something  great,  but  have  no  firm  foundation  without  the  redemp- 
tion." The  copying  of  the  humility  of  Christ,  love  to  him,  is  nothing 
in  his  view  without  union  with  him,  which  first  confers  the  power  fix  aQ, 
and  which  gives  eternal  life.  Bernard,  too,  gives  prominence  to  that  end 
of  Christ's  passion,  which  Abelard  represents  as  the  sole  end,  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  an  altogether  similar  manner  with  Qie  latter.  He 
brings  up  the  question,  "  Could  not  the  Creator  have  redeemed  his 
creature  without  those  conflicts  of  trial  ?"  And  he  answers, "  No  doubt 
he  could  have  done  so,  but  he  chose  to  accomplish  man's  redemption 
in  this  tray,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  greater  love  and  gratitude  bv  the 
sacrifice  he  made  for  lum."^  The  divine  and  typical,  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
is  also  made  a  matter  of  prominent  importance  b^  Bernard.  "  How 
'  fiur  thou  appearest  to  me,"  says  he,  "  even  in  my  own  form,  Lord 
Jesus !  not  solely  on  account  of  the  divine  miracle,  but  also  <m  account 
of  the  truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness.  Blessed  is  he  who  nar- 
rowly obeerveth  thee,  so  aa  thou  walkedst  as  a  man  among  men,  md, 
according  to  his  ability,  striveth  thus  to  be  thine  imitator. "s     We  have 

>  Si  con  tieet  pencntari  diTisf«  lacim-  tnm,  qnibna  effblgw  minciila,  ted  et  pra[>- 

mentum  volanutia,  lic«c  umen  Mntire  of-  ter  Teritaum,  et  manaaetudinem  et  juili. 

fectDTn  operia,  fructam  utiliiuu  percipsre.  tism.    Botiu,  qai  te  in  his  liominem  ium 

*  In  CKniici  Camiconim,  S«rmo  xi,  i  T.  hominM   ciniTerMnteia    dilif^oUr  obier- 

*  Qoun  fonnomm  el  in  mea  forma  te  Yani,  Beipanm  pnebet  pro  Tirilms  imituo* 
■gnowMiDomine  Jenlnonobdivinatan-  nm  uu.   In  Cantio  C.  S.  xxv,  4  9. 
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abvaily  seen,  on  »  former  psge,>  how  be  made  Ibe  chief  end  of  the 
^ipear&noe  of  tiie  Word  in  w  flesh  to  coDBist  in  tluB,  that  the  love  of 
BUI  mi^t  gradually  enuscipftte  itself  &om  the  things  of  sense  to 
thom  which  are  purely  epintnal,  might  elevate  itself  from  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  divine,  wluch  lowered  itself  down  to  man  in  the  form  of  the 
seasible  Ufe,  to  the  divine  as  it  ia  in  itself. 

Bobert  of  Fnllein,  also,  approaehes  nearer  to  Abelard  tlian  to  As- 
Mbn,  when  he  aays  that  Goa  might,  indeed,  have  redeemed  men  in 
Bnoe  other  way,  bat  that  he  choee  this  partienlar  way  in  order  to 
ediibit  to  na,  in  tite  greatness  of  the  ransom,  the  greabiess  of  Ins  love 
and  of  ear  an.> 

As  it  respects  Peter  Lombard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  adoptuig  aa 
lua  own  the  words  of  Angustin,  cited  a  few  pages  back,  he  is  on  his 
goard  agtunst  the  same  anthropopathio  misconception  of  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  which  Augustin  thought  it  so  important  to  avoid.  "  We 
moat  not  so  conceive,"  says  he, "  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God, 
brought  about  by  Christ,  aa  if  God  then,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
lore  diose  who  were  before  objects  of  his  hatred,  as  an  enemy  is 
reconciled  to  lua  enemy.  God  did  not  first  begin  to  love  us,  when  h« 
became  reconciled  with  us  through  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  but  he  loved 
ss  before  the  world  was,  and  before  we  were.  We  were,  only  on  ao- 
count  of  nn,  at  enmity  with  him,  who  ceased  not  to  love  us,  even 
when  we  were  his  enemies.  We  were  at  enmity  with  lum,  as  on  and 
liditeousness  are  at  enmity."  From  Anselm's  explication  he  has 
adopted  nothing.  He  allows  himself  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
decUrationa  of  the  old  church  teachers,  collated  together,  and  follows, 
here,  the  evidence  of  anthorilaes,  rather  than  dialectical  explication. 
He  denominates  Christ  the  only  perfect  and  entirely  valid  sacrifice  for 
mankind.  He  contrasts  his  self-renunciation  and  humility  ynth  the 
pride  by  which  the  first  man  fell.  In  respect  of  the  passion,  he  sup- 
poses a  tat^factio  vicaria,  which  we  do  not  find  in  Anselm.  That 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  justice  due  to  Satan,  once  more  emerges  in  him. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  explains  the  yiwti/iccrfw  per  C/insti  aangui- 
nem  to  mean  that  men  are  justified,  that  is,  made  just,  by  the  return  of 
love  which  the  revelation  of  God's  love  enkindles  in  their  bearta.  And 
to  the  question.  Whether  God  could  hare  brought  about  man's  redemp- 
tion in  any  other  way,  he  answers,  ^t  some  other  way  was,  indeed, 
possible  to  God  ;  biit  no  other  was  so  well  fitted  to  raise  up  the  souls 
of  men  and  deliver  them  from  despondency,  as  that  God  should  show 
them  such  love,  and  consider  them  worthy  of  such  amazing  condescen- 
non.  Neither  do  we  meet  with  any  brace  of  Ansehn's  explication  in 
pope  Innocent  the  Third.  Like  Peter  Lombard  he  gives  pecuUar 
prominence  to  the  impresuon  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  love,  in 
the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ,  must  make,  and  the  example  of 
hamility  which  he  gave,  as  contrasted  with  the  pride  of  man.^  He  ia 
probably  the  firat  who  represented  the  work  of  redemption  expressly  aa 

'  Page  906.  lai  ionotesFeret  amoria  et  noctri  peccatL 

■  Ut  qamntitate  pntil  qouUibitem  notria       ■  Ui  per  mortem  laam  genne  humuuim 
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a  reooacniatioii  between  die  dime  mercy  and  justice.  "  Ch>d'B  jnatiee," 
says  he,  "  required  an  adequate  paniihiDent  for  all ;  hia  mercy  coold 
not  peniut  this ;  hence  the  adjuatmeut  that  Qod  took  upon  himself 
the  punishment  for  all,  and  bestowed  the  gift  of  salr&tion  upon  all 
throng  himself."^  Bat  the  doctrine  above  menti<»ed,  of  tlie  jnstiw 
ezpenenced  by  Satan,  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  him. 

Thomas  Aqiunaa  adopts  Anselm's  doctrine  of  satis&ctioD,  togetfaw 
with  all  ttie  other  points  thus  for  developed  in  his  repreaentatioa  of  it. 
like  Anselm,  he  [dacea  the  satisfactiMi  furaiflhed  by  Christ  orer 
iuunst  the  punishments  whioh  mankind  must  have  si^ered  for  mn. 
Toe  satis&ctioa  consisted  in  this,  that  Christ  offered  somethioK  i^  iofi- 
site  worth,  something  exalted  above  the  whole  creation,  to  God.  In 
nifiering  from  love  and  obedience,  Christ  offered  to  Qod  something 

Sater  than  was  required  as  a  satisftu;tion  for  the  entire  uns  of  main 
d ;  first,  by  reascm  of  the  greataess  of  the  love  with  which  he  Buf- 
fered ;  then  by  virtae  of  the  dignity  of  hia  life,  which  as  the  life  of  the 
God-man  poesessed  an  infinite  woith  ;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  Uw 
greatness  of  his  sufierin^.  Hence,  the  "  passioD  of  CbriBt"  is  not 
only  "  suffident,"  but  also  "  euperabundant  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind. In  connection  with  this  satisfaction,  Thomas  now  mentions  also 
the  pumshment  borne  by  Christ  for  mankind :  "  Christ  moat  take  upon 
himself,  as  be  says,  that  punishment  which  is  the  termination  of  all 
other,  which  virtoally  contains  all  other  in  itself,  that  is,  deatii.'  But 
besides  the  deliverance  of  man  frnn  sin  by  the  satisfaction  fiiniiebed 
for  him,  many  other  things  come  in  in  addition,  which  make  this  way 
m  which  the  redemption  of  man  was  accomplished  especially  suited  to 
bring  man  to  perceive  how  much  God  loves  him,  and  thus  to  call  forth 
the  love  ia  which  solvation  is  grounded ;  and  next,  to  operate  as  an 
example  of  humility  and  of  eveiy  virtue."  In  bis  apologetical  work, 
he  lays  special  stress  on  tlie  ctmsideration  that  the  nnion  of  God  with 
human  nature  was  to  serve  the  porpoae  of  imparting  to  men  the  firmest 
assurance,  that  thev  could  attiun  to  supreme  bleBsedness,  to  immediate 
fellowship  witii  God,  when  the  iride  distance  between  God  and  man 
must  have  otherwise  been  to  them  a  cause  of  de^wndenoy.  Hence, 
from  that  time  onward,  the  longing  after  blessedness  Had  become 
vastly  str<mger  among  men,  and  all  wor^p  of  t^e  creature  had  been 
destroyed. 

William  of  Paris,  in  following  the  explication  of  Anselm,^  has  prose- 
cuted it  still  farUier,iQ  a  way  peculiu  to  himself.  He  begins  with  the 
principle  ;  "  It  is  the  case  witii  e[nritual  and  bodily  distempere,  that 
they  can  only  be  cured  by  their  oppoates,*  uid  the  satisfaction  muit 


Tedinierat,  qnatenui  inimieoi  ad  caritatem  *  niain  potnam,  ad  qaam  omBci  oidi- 

M«eBd«rat,  saperboB  id  tuunititatem  redn-  nantor,  et  qoM  contioet  in  *a  titIdU  on* 

cent  DO  poenas,  quamvia  noa  actn.  In  lib.  iii, 

'  ModuminTi!nil,perqnemntriijueiMUi-  Senl,   Distinct.  iJt,  Quaest. !,  Artie  KL 

fecarit  Um  muerirordiae  quam  jiuliciM,  '  In  hi*  book  Ds  cawii,  mr  I>eiu  homo. 

Jndiaiyil  igilur,  nt  aHsnmeret  in  >e  j>o«nam  *  L.  c.  c  t  :     Quod  contnuia  contrariia 

pro  omDibas  el  donarei  per  ae  glonam  unl-  caraotor  tarn  in  apiritoalibiu,  qaan  in  cde- 

vwui-  Scrmo  i,  foL  vi,  ed.  Caloo.  1S75.  pomlibui. 
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abo  be  tb»  opposite  of  the  tnoBgreenoa,  ud  oommenBimte  iritt  it,  or 
still  beTond  it.  In  the  first  sin,  and  every  following  one,  three  thingp 
go  together,—-  pride,  disobedienoe,  and  cafudity.  Now  as  in  the  first  Bin 
of  man,  who  waa  for  naking  htnself  independent  of  God,  and  arrogat- 
ing to  bimwlf  eonality  wiui  Qod,  was  ezhihited  the  olimax  of  all  £i«, 
BO  the  remedy  ana  satis&otini  for  this  could  oaly  be  again  the  extreme 
contrary,— that  God  himself,  the  ^l^nffitnent,  the  Lord  of  all,  should 
hnmble  himself,  aabject  lumself,  to  the  obedience  which  man  was  boond 
to  reader,  and  assome  hia  poverty.  This  alone  ooold  be  an  adequate 
remedy  and  an  adequate  satisfactioD,  which  Ood  as  man  only  could  fur- 
nish.  When,  through  the  love  of  God,  this  adequate  eatiBfaction  waa 
^ven,  the  divine  mercy  might,  witfasnt  injury  to  justice,  bestow  on  maa 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  dehver  him  &om  his  wretchedness ;  and  tiius 
the  antagoiusm  between  these  two  divine  attributes  was  reconciled.' 
Fnrtbermore,"  he  says,  "  by  love,  man  must  be  led  baok  to  followship 
with  God ;  but  notiung  is  so  well  saited  to  ezdte  love  as  love,  ttte 
mamfeatation  of  love,  which  enkindles  love  in  retrnn."  By  nothing, 
however,  could  God  so  show  his  love  as  by  entering  himself  into  anion 
with  human  nature,  taking  upon  himself  ita  sofienngs  by  giving  up  hit 
fife  for  his  enemies,  which  is  ever  the  hi^est  proof  of  love.  The  chief 
end  of  man,  as  all  true  {Moeophers  must  own,  is  dime  life,  the  deifi- 
cation in  which  the  glory  (4  man  connBts.  Accordingly,  God  most 
become  man  by  participating  in  human  oatore,  in  order  that  man 
might  become  God  by  a  corresponding  participation  in  the  diviofl 
nature."* 

A  peculiar  mode  of  contemplating  the  import  and  um  of  the  work 
of  reoemption,  and  one  whkh  bad  not  appealed  since  the  time  of  the 
^sterna  i»  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antioohian  school,  was  first  brought 
m  again  by  the  schoolmen  t^  the  thirteenth  century,  namely :  the  view 
«  it  as  a  work  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  wlude  universe. 
^Hiis  view  was  connected,  in  their  case,  with  tlie  investig&tifni  of  the 
qnestion  whether  the  incatnatioii  of  God  must  have  taken  place  even 
^  mui  had  not  sinned.  For  inasmuch  as  by  this  union  of  God  with  the 
creature  the  universe  is  rused  to  that  hiehest  pcunt  of  perfection  to 
wlucb  it  could  not  have  otherwise  attained,  it  seemed  to  mem  it  might 
be  said  that  this  union  must  have  taken  place  even  if  there  had  been 
no  nn.  In  relation  to  this  question,  as  to  all  the  rest,  the  argument! 
were  duly  weighed  on  both  sides;  and  Bcnaventura,  for  instance, 
brings  as  a  reason  on  the  negative  nde  that,  as  the  incarnation  of  God 
was  a  £acl  which  far  surpassed  in  dignity  tiie  work  of  creation,  so  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  anything  that  had  a  place  in  the  ori^^nal  plan 
of  that  work,  but  a  deviation  to  the  oppoate  of  that  which  should  have 
becai,  must  neceaaaiily  precede,  in  order  to  fonush  the  occasion  for  an 

'HiMrieoTduetTGiJtMobTUTemitiibi,  '  Qnk  amor   unore  coDTenicndiu  k- 

joMida  M  pax  OKalalae  nai.    Dnm  enim  oenditnr,  licnt   ignia   igat,  decuil   Denn 

altera  pa  rUin  exi^ndma  ■atiifacdonli,  unorem  noatnim   amora  idq    accender*. 

•ImaBaCMB  perriam  omnimodu  i«oiu-  '  Qsiil  mirnm  al,   Dcam   esse  fac^tiut 

•k»ii  Ineedecet,  obviam  alicra  alteri  Dun.  hominem,  participatione  huoianae  naiarae, 
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idjustmeBt  d  flo  eztawrdinary  a  iwtare.i  After  bavii:^  stated  fte 
argnmenta  on  both  mdes,  he  remarks :  "  Wliich  side  tiaa  dte  beet,  ii 
known  onl;  to  him  who  became  iBcamate  tor  os.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide 'between  two  aappositions  vhich  may  both  pass  as  conTonnable  to 
tiie  Catholic  Culh."  H«  diatiitgmshea  between  the  interest  of  leMoo 
and  that  of  pnety.  That  view  aipwm  to  bim  moet  agr«eaUe  to  ths 
formeriacooniiDg  to  which  the  perfectioD  of  the  oiuTerse,  liie  oomf^ 
tion  of  <iTod'B  work,  required  his  incamatioii ;  and  that  new  mort 
agreeable  to  Hie  latter,  according  to  wluch  God  is  not  made  depwdent 
on  the  perfecljon  of  the  unirerse ;  but  this  fact  is  contemplated  u  a 
work  of  Qod's  free  love  iat  the  extirpation  of  ain,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  ntost  nearly  accords  with  the  saned  Scriptoree."  To  this  riev  like- 
wise Thomas  Aquinas  most  strongly  inclines.  As  the  sacred  Sciip- 
inres  uniformly  consider  the  incamation  of  God  as  a  necessary  remeajr 
agsdust  Bin,  so  it  is  safest  to  leet  satisfied  with  this  view.  To  the  pw- 
fection  of  Uie  unirerse  the  natural  reference  and  respect  of  the  crea- 
tion to  God,  aa  the  end  of  all,  is  sufficient.  That  personal  union  <£ 
Ae  creature  with  the  Creator  tnuosoends  the  limits  of  natare,  exoeedi 
any  perfection  vhtch  lies  within  her  capacity.'  lliere  »  nothing  to 
forbid  the  snppositaon  that  human  nature  after  the  introdacti<«  of  m 
might  rise  to  a  lugher  ezsJtation, —  for  God  makes  evil  aabservient  to 
good.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  assuredly  prevented  by  his  moral  feeling 
ft«m  becoming  clearly  conscious  to  himself  that  aoccvdiog  to  his  on 
principles,  as  already  ^t  forth,  he  must  have  oonudered  evil  aa  somedung 
necessary,  in  the  evolving  process  of  the  universe,  though  be  carefiillj 
seeks  to  guard  against  every  such  theory  by  abundant  preoautioaB.  ^ 
supposition,  however,  that  this  doctrine  virtuaUy  lies  at  bottom  in  Iv 
mind,  clearly  harmonizes  vrith  the  &ot  just  stated,  that  be  makes  tti 
elevation  of  the  creature  above  the  on^nal  oapa^lities  of  his  natsn 
to  depend  on  the  introduction  of  mn.^ 

Tlie  scruples  by  which  his  predecessors  were  deteirad  from  TeODg- 
sizing  the  necessity  of  the  incamatioQ  of  the  Son  of  God  in  order  It 
tiie  perfection  of  tiie  universe,  are  taken  notice  of  by  Raymond  Lull: 
"  it  18,  in  itself  considered,  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  inoamatioD  cf 
God  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  God's  freewill.  IIIw 
creation  is  a  work  of  God's  free  love.  But  tiiis  being  onoe  supposed, 
God's  assumption  of  human  nature  is  neoessary ;  for  otherwise  God 
Would  not  fulfil  the  obligatiotu  doe  to  himself  and  his  perfeetknt.* 
Upon  the  introduction  of  sin,  the  same  was  necessary  in  onler  that  t^ 
end  tor  which  the  world  was  created  might  not  be  defeated,  Int  be 
reaUzed  notwithstanding  that  di8tnrfaaDCe."s 

As  it  regards  the  subjective  appronriatifm  of  the  vork  of  reden^ 
tion,  that  view  still  continued  to  be  ue  prevailing  <»ke  in  the  Western 

■  Qaia  incanistio   Def    «M   laparezoa-  McfMllonI*  nuuM,  nt  crMtora  ■nkon 
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elrarch  wluoli  Angnslin  had  set  forth  in  oppoation  to  PelagiiDiBm,  that 
hy  juttifieation  must  be  understood  Qte  inward  work  of  making  just, 
—  the  aanctificatioii  gronodod  in  the  fellowship  of  divine  life  wltJi 
Christ,— the  subjecdre  in  contradistiaction  &om  the  objective  work. 
And  we  shall  see  how  this  subjective  tendency  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
platjng  the  order  of  salvation  contributed,  licde  as  it  might  seem  bo  at 
first  ^DCfl,  to  keep  the  reli^ous  conBciouBaeaa  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  tntekge  and  mediation  of  the  church  and  the  whole 
tdrarchl;  theocratic  system ;  as,  indeed,  ih»  same  tendency  generally 
had  the  most  important  conseqoences  on  the  whole  process  of  the  de- 
velopment of  ChrisCiaD  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 

In  exhibiting  the  order  of  salTati^n,  Bernard  distangoished  lumself 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  other  chnrch-teachere  of  lus  time. 
The  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  t^e  history  of  his  own  mental 
oonflicta,  and  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  others,  led  him  doubtless  to 
the  convictioD  that,  amid  the  ebaoging  moods  of  subjective  feehngs, 
nothing  could  afibrd  certain  repose  bat  an  objective  ground  of  trust, — 
but  confidence  in  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  in  the  grace  of  redemption. 
This  direction  we  see  him  constantly  following ;  though,  in  the  use  of 
the  term  Justification,  he  seems  Bometimea  to  waver  between  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  ndes.  The  reference  to  the  objectire  come» 
out  plainly  and  distinetJy  in  a  passage  of  his  sermons  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,*  where,  after  citing  Psalm  SI :  2,  and  Bom.  8 :  23,  ha 
remarks :  "  No  one  is  witiiout  sin.  SufiSoient  for  all  justification  to 
me,  IB  the  bith  that  he  is  gracious  to  me  against  whom  I  have  sinned. 
All  that  he  has  decreed  not  to  impute  agunst  me,  is  as  if  it  had 
never  been.^  Kot  to  sin,  is  God's  righteoosDeBS ;  —  God's  forgiveness, 
the  lighteousneas  of  man."  Deserving  of  notice  is  also  the  way  in 
vhich  Bernard  seeks  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  justification  thus 
understood,  by  <UstingulBhing  between  that  whioh  is  gradual  in  the 
prooess  of  evolution  in  time,  and  that  which  is  timeless  in  the  divine 
mtuilioD.  "  The  heavenly  birth,"  says  he,  "  is  the  eternal  predestina- 
tion, by  virtue  of  whioh  Grod  bved  his  chosen  and  made  tiiem  accepted 
in  his  bek>ved  Son  in  that  they  appear  to  him,  in  the  Hply  One,  as 
conformed  to  his  own  image.  Thej  stand  before  the  presence  of  the 
Father  aa  thoee  who  have  not  sinned  ;  at  least,  the  fact  tJiat  they  have, 
here  vanishes  before  God's  eternal  iutrntion,  whose  love  covers  the  mul- 
titude of  sins."*  And  in  another  sermon  he  says :'  "  Christ  is  not 
only  called  righteous,  but  righteousness  itself,  and  justifying  righteous* 
Bees.  Thou  art  as  mighty  in  justifying  as  tiiou  art  rich  in  for^ving. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  is  contrite  fbr  ain,  hungers  and  thirsts  after 

■8Mat>oTe,tMgo9M.  ttUiinTkhraDtvcrittteai  (umet  gtoriam 

*  Senuo  Xxuijiu  Cande*  Culkorain,  i  tMun,  quo  ^n*  foreot  coniortas  baeradlu- 
Ift.  tU,  cqjoa  M  tpputtenc  confonnca  imigiiiia. 

*  Omn^  quod  miU  ipae  non  impnttro  HmbiVo  advanii  qoail  nnnqnun  pacciiM, 
decreveitt,  nc  «h  qiuM  non  fMKL  qnoiuBni  M  li  qiu  detiqauM  ndentnr  in 

*0«nenclaco*l«ituMt«Tn4pnedMtiB»-  tcupora, non  apparent  in  aeuniitaU,  qui* 
tfo  ert,  qoB  dectoa  hum  Dent  dllesit  «t    caijiaa  pairi*  ipwmm  cooperit  niultitwU- 

(MidcmTHiD  dilacto  Alio  mo  ame  moiidl    n 

'    ■-  Wm 
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li^teonsiesa,  let  Idm  betiere  oa  Um  wbo  jostifies  tbe  migodly, — nl 
mstified  bjr  faith  alone  he  shall  have  peace  irith  God."^  iStuSoAj, 
M  dietniEiiishee  here  jiutificalum  from  BaoctifioatioD,  and  demeg  m 
latter  from  tbe  former,  ae  in  fact  is  partioalariy  endeot  fien  vbit 
foUoH 8,  where  he  sa^ :  **  Whosoerer,  tbm,  justified  fr«m  an,  loaoi 
And  EtriTee  after  the  holmesB  without  -wbitii  no  nan  cu  we  Gm, 
let  him  hear  him  who  saya, '  Be  je  holj^  for  I  am  hd;.'  "*  In  iDciAer 
paaaage,  howeyer,  the  two  modes  cf  apprehMiding  tbe  doImd  of  joatfr 
Oation  are  confimnded  together  by  hnn,  where  ha  Bays:*  ^  Feai  gM 
before,  that  jostifieation  may  fc4Iow  after.  Periiapa  then  we  are  cdM 
n  fear,  jiutififid  throogh  love.  Tbe  just  man,  6nally,  fives  by  bitt; 
but,  without  doabt,  by  that  which  works  by  lore.*'  He  here  deiim 
■alvation  from  the  eternal  eounsels  (^  {nedeelanation.  He  oooaden 
aa  the  meaoe  tar  the  actoalitaticm  of  Hat  which  is  eontuned  in  ftem, 
at  least  m  those  of  matare  age,  to  be  calling  with  jostffication.  !Ib) 
man,  being  filled  with  love,  becomes  ocKWcioaB  of  his  jnstifieatinL*  !IW 
lore  diat  jwoceeds  from  Utfa  is  to  him  the  sooree  of  justification.'  Sj 
Tirtae  of  the  inherent  eoonection  in  which  fiuth  and  Ion  reorcMt 
themselres  to  him,  he  embraoee  togetlier  in  bis  notion  of  jutifieate 
the  objective  and  snbjectiTe  parte  of  it,  in  dios  ezpcenng  hiDstf : 
^  Beloved,  we  love  ;  loving,  we  deserve  to  be  loved  etill  more.  Hn 
HMy  Ghost  is  bestowed  on  those  ahKie  wbo  believe  en  tlks  OmiM; 
and  futh-  is  powerless  unleas  it  works  by  love.  But  love  is  a  gift  of 
tbe  ^y  Ghost.  Who  is  just,  beiBdes  him  who  retnnu  bis  own  )n« 
t»  Ood,  who  first  loved  him  t  —  winch  is  never  dsoe  bat  when  As 
8{»rit  reveals  to  the  man,  throorfi  &itfa,  the  etaxnal  oonnnl  «f  ^ 
respec&ig  his  future  salvation.  Which  revelation  is  certaunly  BOtUng 
else  than  die  mfiision  of  the  gtaoe  (£  the  S[Hiit.  By  this  the  nan  il 
fitted,  m  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  mmiified,  for  that  kingdM 
which  fieeh  and  blood  cannot  inherit,— in  that  he  receives  at  one  wi 
the  same  time,  in  one  Spirit,  the  ctwstnoasnen  of  being  lovad  by  Gid, 
and  the  power  to  love  bun  in  retom,  so  that  he  may  not  be  loved  in 
vain."« 

The  iriiole  systematic  theology  of  these  centnnes  we  see  interpeas- 
trated  and  qnickeoed,  however,  by  that  which  Augostin  had  rep^ 
•ented  as  the  princide  of  living  Cbristiaaity  as  eontndislkigwsbad 
from  PelagLauism.  Very  far  were  these  theou^ians  firam  snhstitaliBg 
anyformof  lega]ity,or  work-holinesB,in{JaceoflivingCSuiAtiaiu^.  The 
«xtemalixatum  of  Christianity  which  appeared  to  ns  in  the  mis^ovtte 
of  the  churchly  life^  fbund  no  point  to  fix  upon  in  what  they  ben 
Mpresented  as  the  prin^ite ;  thon^  it  might  da  so  in  Ibe  snpervening 

'  Qnaiitabramqiiliqidipropaocatlieow-  *  AmorDci,  li  dMin>»«t,3«i  iaHrivn 

|Mncnu  Morii M  lidt  jsititiuii,  ciwlu  ia  adgBM,uiinoMBCHtr>Stjiuti&cuia. 

IB,  qoi  jnuiacai  implan), «  ralon  jiudfi-  *  Qaae    woe  nTeluiD  son  at  iIiM 

cmtu  per  fldoDipicsm  lubabit  ad  Dean.  Ham  infoita  gntiu  ipniulia,  perqaiB, 

*  Qui  ergo  jonifinti  kpeocstu,  lecuri  dam  faeu  eunw  monifieaiiMr,  boMM 

deeidenuit  innctiinoniwn .  >^ania  praqMumlw,  qood  cara  MHOgn 

*Ep.e*ii,  4  '*■  mmpoaBdanUdmolaixipieaihiaBoipuin 

*8cDii(ujiutiAiwi,eama»0(«p«ffait-  et  nude  le  praetniini  ■i>et—i  «t  ii*  'W* 
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dfecfe.  Ail  gKT«  prominenoe  to  the  idea  of  «  trcie  ^o*sbip  of  tiCv 
with  Christ,  acquired  by  fiutli,  as  absolutely  reqtufflteto  salration. 
They  oonsidered  it  important  to  diitingaieh  tbe  dead  fiutb,  that  Vneir 
no  such  fellowahip,  from  the  living  faith  that  works  byloTO.  Thntf 
Aneelm  of  Canterbnry'  describes  dead  futh  as  one  to  irhioh  the  object 
of  faith  is  wholly  outward, —  living  fiuth,  as  one  to  which  the  object  is 
witliin,^ —  ffuth  in  God,  as  a  f^th  whereby  one  enters  into  a  pwticipt^ 
tion  of  the  dirine  nature.*  He  calls  faith  Bomething  dead  when  it 
does  not  work  and  live  by  lore.*  Tbe  futh  which  was  aecompanied  hf 
ha  comeponding  love,  oonld  not  be  inaotive  when  an  opportonity  pre-. 
tented  itseif  for  it  to  work.  Faith  is  active  by  reason  of  the  tifo  1^ 
resides  within  it,  without  which  it  couJd  e&ct  nothing.  Operative  faitb 
is  oaHed  a  living  £uth,  because  it  has  in  it  tbe  life  of  love ;  inoperative 
friUi  a  dead  &i3i,  because  that  life  of  love  is  wanting  to  it  with  wUoh  H 
eoold  not  have  been  inaodve."  So  also  Peter  Lombard  distingnishea 
flie  three  acts,  credere  in  Dmm  or  Chriitum,  eredera  Dettm,  and  or*- 
tkre  Deo.  Faith,  in  the  last  two  respects,  is  the  bare  ctxuidering  • 
tiling  as  teas,  vrithout  inward  life ;  the  first  is  that  livingfuth,  whereby 
man  enters  into  felloWBhip  witii  Ood,  is  incorporated  into  the  commo- 
mty  wi&  him  and  lus  members.'  With  tliis  &ith  ia  necessarily  con* 
Bected  lore.  This  tdone  is,  according  to  him,  justifying  faith  (^fidet 
JtutifieanM\  that  is,  &ith  that  makes  just  or  h^y.  Ix)ve  ie  ^e  wo^ 
<^  tl^  &itti,  and  the  latter  the  ground  of  tbe  Mitire  Christian  life. 
Ftdtowu^  the  Aristotelian  distinotiona,  he  denonnnates  that  dead  faith 
tbe  yet  nuB'gamaed  matter  which  must  first  be  aotnated  by  die  sealing; 
impresa  of  ue  form.  It  is  formleBS,  w/ormM,  qyaliUu  mentix  t»- 
fomu.  Love  is  this  form,  which  must  be  impressed  npm  it.  The 
£utli  aiuntded  by  love,  the  fidet  formaUiy  is  a  virtue,  and  the 
•oooe  (J  aU.  other  Christian  virtues. 

'  On  tlus  fiMUtdation  proceeded  also  the  sohoc^en  of  the  thirteentb 
eentory ;  and  new,  pnrfbund  mcplicalwms  tii  the  progressive  develops 
Bwnt  u  ChriatiMi  life  were  added  by  them. 

Dead  faith,  like  all  gjfts  which  are  not  connected  with  the  aU-- 
inspiring  temper  of  lore, — all  isolated  gifts,  as  tfte  gifie  of  miracles; 
pnphecy,  are  distingnished  by  ^omas  Aquinas,  as  gratia  gratia  data,* 
from  that  grace  which  alone  fits  man  for  attaitUDg  salvation,  which 
trareports  him  into  a  disposition  of  heart  acceptable  to  God,  begets  iif 
him  tiuth  that  works  by  kve,  &om  that  divine  element  as  tiie  animating 
{nincipte  of  the  whole  life,  the  gratia  gratum  faciem.  ThomaS 
reokoas  it  to  the  essenee  of  &ilh,  that  the  object  should  not  be  soffit 
eiently  known  to  the  mind  to  produce  conviction  by  the  mind  itself,  so 
tliat  the  bent  of  tiie  will  most  ^ve  the  turn  whereby  it  inclmes  to  on^ 
akte  rather  than  to  the  other.''     When  this  is  aconnpanied  with  doubt 

■  Honolog.  c  luT.  *  Credendo  io  Deam  in,  d  iTIimiiii  iii  M 

■  Moniu  Ode*  <mdit  tantaai  id,  qood    ^jui  membriikcorporail 

Cfedi  debet,  Tin  fides  ciedii  in  id.  *  Cviopm  Abon,  piga  48S.  ' 

•Mmtnun.  fidaoter  momUni  ab  obfBclo  proprto^  ted 

*lli>idiJeettOM  vahMttvivU.  parqaaadam  dactkmMB  To^Diana  dacU- 
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ud  anxiety  leat  the  opposite  mar  be  tnie,  it  is  called  ojunim ;  but 
Then  ^e  certainty  is  present  withont  any  each  doubt,  it  is  called 
&uth.'  Accordin^y,  he  defines  &ith  as  an  act  of  the  nund  aeaent- 
ing  to  divin6  truth  acoording  to  the  direction  of  the  will  moved  \>y 
dime  grace,  or  by  virtue  of  the  impulse  giren  it  by  such  a  irill.* 
Kow  inasmntih  as  the  will  ^res  the  impnbe,  and  this  receives  its 
detennination,  its  partionlar  character,  front  the  end  to  wluch  it  ii 
Erected,  so  it  is  lore  by  which  the  inll  is  united  with  its  end,  the 
supreme  good.  Henee  charity  is  here  the  animating  principle,  the 
forma  idti,  whereby  the  mind  enters  into  a  true  union  with  (he  object 
of  its  knowledge.  It  was  now  a  cwteeted  pmot,  how  the  transitioa 
was  made  from  the  Jtiva  it^onmt  to  the  fidetfarmata  ;  whether,  when 
the  latter  entered  the  soul,  the  former  retreated  from  it,  or  the  gnnuid- 
work  of  the  latter  remuned  and  was  only  raised  to  a  hif^r  power. 
Thomas  asserts  tlie  Utter.  The  AaMus,  tliat  is  to  eay,  remuna  the 
same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  capacity  of  the  soul.  But  by  love,  is  denoted 
the  bent  <^  Uie  will,  in  which  the  esaenoe  of  fiutfi,  aa  such,  does  not 
ooonst;  for  &tth  is  indeed  first  an  net  <^  the  intellect.  When 
imperfection  4>eloiigs  to  the  conception  of  the  object  descnbed  is 
imperfect,  there  the  imperfect  must  make  way  isx  the  perfect.  But  it 
is  otherwise  where  the  imperfect  bebogs  only  to  the  accidental,  and 
therefore  the  object  remains  the  same,  though  it  loses  an  accideobd 
{abdicate,  while  an  imperfect  tlung  grows  into  a  more  perfect  one,  ai 
the  boy  ever  conlinueB  to  be  the  same  person  when  he  grows  tq>  to 
manhood.  Raymund  Lull  says:  "Faith  is  always  something  oooi' 
municated  to  man  by  God,  that  by  guth  he  may  rise  apww^  to  dlnne 
truth,  which  he  never  yet  could  do  by  means  of  knowledge.  Being  a 
divine  gift;  this  faith  is  ^M  formata.^  Its  defect  is  only  subjective, 
arises  accidentally  in  tiie  Chrutdan  still  beset  with  sin,  in  so  iar  as  he 
is  estranged  by  sin  &t»n  the  end  for  which  he  was  created.*  Accord- 
ingly, the  i^ormkat  is  a  privation^  aoddentally  cleaving  to  the  divina 
reality,  and  therefore  from  the  same  fundamental  esaenoe  of  the  Jidci 
ii^onm»y  would  arise  hfieUtformataf  (torn  its  bnng  made  free  from 
the  [siTalion  by  supervening  grace."' 

Justification  is  made  by  T^mas  to  consist  in  tJie  infuaos  of  grace. 
In  this,  all  is  ^ven  at  once  ;  only  in  thought,  (USerent  operatjons  ue 
to  be  considered  separately  from  one  another,  and  amount  these  ia  to 
be  found  a  certain  relation,  acoording  to  which  they  condition  each 
other.  Thus  the  first  is  the  infusion  of  grace :  the  second,  the  move- 
ment of  the  free  will  towards  God;   next,  oppoaitioa  to  nn,  then 

nam  In  dbud  partem  magi*  qium  ia  iliain.  at  oit  tut  fomutnm,  com  Deoi  dm  <Ut 

Samiu,  lib.  ij,  p.  ii,  QiueiL  i,  Ardc.  It.  ent  dlffannaUini. 

>  Si  qDidam  W  nt  nun  dubiMtionB  at         *  Sod  Chriidaiiiii  eziseeiis  in  paccilo 

fNmidine  allerini  parti*,  erit  o^Hoio.     Si  difibrmat  ipnam  per  acddeni,  in  qumnua 

Mleni  lit  earn  cerUtadiiM  ateqM  tali  foty  le  denai  a  fiiH  par  pMcamm,  ad  qncB 

Bidina,  aril  Sdea.  flnem  oitcreatai. 

'  Aetna  iaiallectnj  auentieDlii  Terllali        '  Fldai  infbrmii  qnoad  homlnem  pecca- 


diTinac  ex  impeiio Tolnniatii  aDMmotae    tDnm,aDn  tamcninfbnnit  qnoad  MiMam, 
per  naiianL  cnmliabetfbnnain  liUooeiMniialemiiUaai 

*  Tale  CMS  datDm  dlritnr  to*  podtirnni,    a  Deo. 


miiUooeii 
*  Qnaam.  inper  libb.  SanteiU.  1.  iii,  Qn.  czili,  «t  ezir,  L  Iv,  C  SS,  leqq. 
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fti^ranesB  of  am.  With  oonTeTsioo  to  Ood,  ii  gives  abbomnoe  of 
m,  M  niiexU;.  The  love  of  Ood  to  n»o  ia  Uw  caose  <£  the  peMte 
with  Ood  imparted  to  &»  man.  This  love  is  KHnething  eteroal  ud 
immatable  ;  W  the  operation  of  it  takes  pl&ce  in  time.  This  opwatioD 
tailing  vHaee  in  tbe  inner  being  of  the  man  is  grace,  by  which  he  wlp 
)>7  ain  IS  excluded  from  eternal  life  is  made  worthy  <^  it,  Qlerefixe 
£)r^venes8  ot  aa  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  infusion  <^  graof. 
Aa  the  lore  of  God  ctninsts  not  only  in  the  inward  aot  of  tbe  divine 
will,  bat  also  in  a  certain  operation  of  graoe  which  accompamee  it,  so 
too  tbe  &ct  that  Ood  does  not  impute  to  the  man  bis  una,  oanios 
along  with  it  a  certain  operation  in  him  to  whom  God  does  not  impute 

From  tluanewof  "jusdfioation,"  oertun  eonsequences  Meeting  the 
pecoliar  order  cf  salvation  according  to  this  sohenu  now  resulted, 
important  in  then-  influence  on  Christiai]  life  and  the  guidance  of  aoubu 
As  the  salvation  of  man  was  made  to  depend  <»  ttus  inteiior  aubjeotiire 
working  of  divine  grace,  and  on  the  presence  of  a  divine  life  tmugbt 
about  hereby,  as  this  alooe  was  to  constitute  the  sure  mark  of  a^p> 
tion  into  the  number  of  the  elect ;  so  the  question  now  arose,  which 
oonld  hardly  be  answered  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  tranqoiUitj 
of  Houl,  how  is  one  to  be  certain  of  his  salvaljoti  f  No  oUier  cours* 
waa  left  here  but  to  appeal  to  inward  ezperieoee,  to  the  feelings,  which 
ia  the  TuiouB  mooda  of  mmd,  a^cted  by  so  many  diSorent  i^ueuces* 
and  the  conflicis  conlanuaUy  spriamng  up  afresh  in  such  as  wer« 
Ktaally  engaged  m  the  progross  u  aanotification,  conld  bg  but  aa 
tmoertain  and  unsteady  criteiion,  as  all  in  fact  acknowledged,  and 
fnraosed  that  no  inMible  mark  could  be  proposed. 

Thna  Alexander  of  Hales,  proceeding  on  the  aesomption,  that 
mother  (he  cause  aor  the  operatioo  of  grace  fell  within  die  provtnoe  <^ 
human  knowledge  concludei  fr^nn  tbjs  fact,  that  no  ouier  msana 
remained  to  man  of  aaeertumng  whether  or  do  he  was  in  a  state  of 
grace,  except  the  en>erience  of  lus  own  feetin^.'  There  ia  no 
m&llible  knowledge.  It  rests  solely  on  three  marks;  ligfatt  peace,  fui4 
jo;  in  the  inner  man.  And  he  supposes  that  this  very  nncertainty  is 
a  net  the  most  s^utary  in  Us  inflneoee  on  the  [wogrees  of  the  Glirieaaa 
life,  and  one  which  hak  been  so  ordered  by  Ood  on  this  very  account, 
Ood  has  not  thought  proper  to  leave  us  in  entire  nnoertainty  on  this 
point,  nor  yet  to  give  oa  perfect  knowledge.  If  man  should  have  no 
e^rience  of  the  blessed  efiects  of  oommumon  with  God,  he  would 
hare  nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  the  love  of  God.  But  if  a  perfect 
certainty  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  grace  were  bestowed  cm  him,  he 
would  muly  &11  into  pride.  &o  also  Iluaaas  Aqninas  reekons  to  tbe 
stage  of  fiutb  the  absence  of  any  such  certainty  with  regard  to  thfl^ 
state  of  grace,'  for  the  same  reasons  that  are  asffigned  by  Alexander 
of  Hales ;  beeinse  the  principle  -and  the  operative  cause  in  grace,  ia 

'  ScwDlik  affaotDi,  poi  azpsriNUiaM  n 
iaaffecHi.  Santent.  Diidnct.  IT, 

■  Nallui  certilndiiulitcT  potat  idn  n    Sd.  VaOM.  1.  is,  p.  313. 
Iiaben  cuintem,  nd  pgMt  ex  RliquibM 
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God  himself,  who  cannot  be  an  object  of  immediate  intuition  in  dw 
preeent  life,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  certain  knowledge  of  his 
presence  or  his  non-presence  in  the  human  soul.^  For  this  reason, 
one  can  onlj  infer  from  certain  marks,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace ; ' 
he  can  infer  thie  in  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  of  having  his  delist  in 
Ood,  of  despising  earthly  things,  and  in  so  &r  as  he  Knows  hinuelf  t» 
be  guilty  of  no  mortal  lun.'  Tite  only  exception  relates  to  those  cases 
where  incUndnals  have  been  favored  with  the  assurance  of  their  being 
in  a  state  of  grace  by  an  express  and  extraordinary  revelation,  that  so 
(he  joy  of  assurance  may  already  begin  with  them  in  the  present  Hfa, 
and  they  themselves  may  accomplidli  noble  works  with  the  greater 
confidence  and  the  greater  power,  and  patiently  endore  the  evfls  tit 
tiiepresent  life.* 

Wliat  Thomas  here  says  respecting  the  beneficial  inflaence  of  the 
certEunty  obtained  by  means  of  such  supematnra]  revelation  in  pattio- 
olar  cases,  is,  however,  bottomed  on  the  consciousness  of  the  prejucUdal 
influence  of  ^e  want  of  such  a  certunty.  The  uncertainty  must  often 
act  as  a  check  on  the  true  cheerfulness  of  the  Christian  life,  and  would 
impel  men  to  take  refuge  from  the  conflicts  of  the  woHd  in  the  monas- 
tao  life,  and  to  seek  by  self-tortures  or  work-holiness  to  obtain  assop- 
anee  of  the  salvation  for  which  they  were  anxious.  This  uncerttunt^ 
led  to  tormenting  reflections  on  the  state  of  tiie  heart  in  which  anxioas 
■onls  wasted  themselves  away.  Men  were  filled  with  distress  on 
Account  of  the  absence  of  eertun  mark*  of  the  state  of  grace,  whioh 
they  believed  they  did  not  possess,  and  so  labored  with  anxiaaa  self- 
tormenting  puns  to  produce  such  feelings  within  them.  Ttie  striving 
after  certainty  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  their  own  sonls,  to  be 
obtained  by  certwn  excitements  of  feeling,  supematunl  revelalionBf 
viffions,  and  other  evidences  of  this  sort,  gave  birth  to  fiuiatical  tendeo- 
oies.  And,  on  the  other  aide,  that  nbcertamty  served  to  bring  the 
Christian  life  more  and  more  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  tate- 
lage  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  church,  and  all  their  neceaBar7 
instrumentalities  for  attaining  to  the  state  of  grace ;  as,  in  fact,  the 
communication  of  Justifying  grace  (^ffratia  jattifieani)  was  made  de- 
pendent on  the  sacramentfl,  and  it  was  an  important  determinatioQ 
for  the  church  system  of  doctrine,  that  the  sacraments  should  be  ooi^ 
mdered  in  a  certain  sense  a  cause  of  this  grace.'    We  see  how  impor- 

■FrincipiumgracLuet  objectamqiuBat  *  Thii  Teij  Ifaios  wm  Mid  to  be  dMt 

Ipu  Deni,  qui  propter  aoi  exMllcDdam  eat  which  diatinguished  the  uemnenli  of  the 

Kobi*  ignotoset  ideo  ejtu  praesentU  in  no-  NewTeaumentfromcboseofthc  Old.  The 

Ui  et  *hKDli>  per  cvitilndinem  coeiHMci  latter  mereljr  ligniSeabant  Sdem  per  qua 

non  potest    Sumiiiae,  p.  ii,  lib.  i,  QiiaesL  jostificuitar  hominea,  the  fbnner  acuuUj 

odi,  Art.  T,  t  xxi,  p.  633,  confer  inch  a  ^c!«  jiuiifiMiu.    It  waa 

*  Ci^iloKcn  coDJecturaliter  per  aliqua  conaidered  important  (o  bold  ttM  (o  the  ot>- 
rigiUL  jectiTB  aanetifjlnK  pomr,  whlcb  wea  MUM- 

*  In  qnaatiim  percipit,  ae  delectari  in  fbrred  to  the  conaeeraced  element*  and  ob- 
Deo  et  contemnere  rea  maadiuiu  et  in  jectirelj  raaided  in  tbeoi,  (o  hiM  dtat  tb^ 
^pMHtam  hoBO  non  eit  eonaciiu  aiU  all-  comnmnlcated  pMia  juliAcan*  ex  opera 
cqaa  peccali  monali*.  operato;  which  lobe  anrewataaidtodeiiato 

'  He  refera  to  this  tbo  paiaage  S  Corinlli.  liuiplj  ■  ptirel j  objectiFa  openUion,  wn  br 
]9:),  which  ia  inapplicable.  no  neani  a  mere  meebuieal  lUng,  Mand- 
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tent  this  Bhapng  of  tiie  order  of  salvation  must  prove  for  tha  whole 
form  of  Christian  life  in  the  nuddle  ages,  and  the  church  theocratical 

Aa  it  regards  the  power  still  remaining  to  freewill  in  a  oorropt 
nature,  and  Uie  relation  of  the  free  will  to  the  work  of  conversion  or 
to  justification  in  the  sense  described,  we  pluol;  discern,  in  the  mode 
after  which  the  theolo^ans  of  the  twelfth  centurj  from  the  beginning 
onwards  ezpluned  themselves  on  thia  point,  the  mighty  iofluence  c^ 
Uie  Augoatinian  sjstem.  But,  although  determined  therebj  in  their 
mun  direction,  they  were  yet  led,  by  Uieir  moral  interest  and  by  the 
^alectical  wariness  which  stood  connected  therewith,  to  be  denroos  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  as  if  they  actually  denied  freewill,  and  glon- 
fied  grace  and  predestination  at  the  expense  of  it.  The  logjo  of  Ao- 
gnstin  and  the  older  moderate  defenders  of  this  system,  had  already 
set  them  the  example  in  this  respect.  Here  properly  belongs  Amelm's 
IMalogue  on  the  free  will,  and  his  treatise  on  the  harmony  between 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  grace,  and  freewill.  His  ideas  are  aa 
foUowfl :  No  capacity  of  a  created  being  is,  in  and  of  itself  conudered, 
in  a  condition  to  pass  by  itself  into  action.  'Aere  must  first  snpei^ 
vene,  in  order  to  this,  many  influences  from  withoat.  Still,  whether 
this  takes  place  or  not,  the  capacity  as  such  remains  the  same.  Thus, 
for  example,  though  the  eye  requires  the  influence  of  the  sunlight,  in 
order  to  see,  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  even  in  the  dark  it  etiU  retains 
the  faculty  of  ught.  So  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  capacity  for  goodness  to  the  depraved  will,  although  this  capa- 
dty  i^  never  exerted  except  by  those  whose  depraved  wUla  have  been 
drawD  by  the  irrenstible  power  of  grace.  Robert  Fnllein  expreasea 
himself  wholly  as  if  he  ascribed  to  man  the  free  power  of  self-determi- 
nation, by  virtue  of  which  he  may  surrender  hinuelf  to  grace,  or  unite 
Umself  with  it.  "  As  often  as  grace  offers  itself  to  any  one,"  says 
he,  "  the  individual  either  acts  m  cooperation  inth  that  grace,  or, 
rejecting  it,  still  goes  on  to  sin.  The  first  cause  of  all  goodness  ia 
grace.  But  the  free  wiU  has  also  a  part  to  perform,  though  a  suboi^ 
mnate  one  (as  causa  lecutidaria').  Freewill  also  has  some  merit; 
namely,  this,  that  it  ceases  to  resist  the  divine  will."  Afterwards, 
however,  he  expluns  himself  in  a  way  tliat  perfectiy  accords  wiQi  the 

ii^  in  no  raUtiau  with  die  lUite  of  ths  ucriba  to  die  uenuuent*  lew  tliaa  dte 

bout.    Tlioiigli  tbSM  (beologiani,  in  ac-  ipirit  of  the  cbarch  utd  iu  doccriiw  reqnii- 

ccKdance  with  lliBt  exlenializatian  of  the  ed.    Thomu  Aqainu  dtea  ths  opimon  of 

.    ri..    -I'..  —  '-- an  exsrcise  some,  whom  he  conlrovcrtt :  Quod  cacn- 

1  fallcD  bj  ; 
mbla  them- 

•elTe*  before  dieie  outward  thingg,  lo  u  id  animo  gratiam  openmtem,  qnod  saen- 

._ ..  _f :..^  grace,  jet  they  menta  non  cauant  gradan,  ni«i  per  quod 


dwan  look  pain*  to  dt&ae  iha  sanse  is  coDcomitaot  Tirtolem  diviaam  lacrameolii 

which  tfao  lacmneDlB  are  the  cause  of  asaislenteiD.     The  matter  waa  illottnued  . 

fee  with  great  axactneu,  and  to  goMii  by  the  caia  <^  a  king,  who  had  determiiied 

rariou  distinctioiu  agniiut  the  srror  to  nake  a  diitribntion  of  money,  and  laid 

aicribiog  too  roach  to  them.    Thomai  it  down  aa  oike  of  ihe  condilioDt,  that 

AiMwiinmm  «Atfa    tliA  .^anfld  n,.|Ti.«rha1ia  rrrdfia^      ahould  IK^VO  aBJ  POTtlOn  Of  lh«    ""^ 

cept  inch  u  bron^t  with  than 
leaden  token  M  a  eosntcnign. 
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Angnstituan  Boheme.  Urns:  "  If  effieuiona  grace  (gratia  ^ea£) 
is  bat  imparted  to  man,  it  dmra,  thou^  irithout  violence,  the  firm 
will  with  such  force,  that  it  follows  without  re^tanoe,  as  if  impdled 
bv  an  iimer  necemt/."  "  Althmigh,"  says  be,  "  grace  reclainB 
ue  wandering,  yet  it  draws  them  mth  their  own  freewill.  It  does 
not  constnun  them  contrary  to  their  will.  It  is  so  mi^ty  that  it 
baiMfonns  even  the  will  of  the  most  obdnrate  without  any  difficult 
and  any  Tiolence  to  each  stage  of  ofmrezmon,  wheoeyer  it  fdeases. ' 
9%e  same  held  good  also  of  the  other  systematic  theolo^ans  of  &a 
twelfth  century.  But  we  must  make  special  mention  of  the  mystinl 
writers  of  this  centnry.  Their  mild  pntctacal  bent  led  tbem  to  ^ve 
special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  free  wtU  and  to  repr^ 
•ent  it  as  standing  in  harmony  with  grace.  But  yet  it  may  be  qaea- 
lioned  if  they  really  aupposed  a  free  will  conditioning  grace.  Here 
Bernard's  tract,  De  graba  et  Ubero  arbilrio,  takes  an  important  place. 
The  occasian  of  his  writing  it  was  fonu^ed  lum  by  a  promise  he  had 
^ven  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  futh.  He  recogiuzed,  m  all  the 
good  iliat  was  in  him,  ^e  work  of  prevenient  grace.  He  ho^  l>y 
mat  to  make  still  fuller  progress  in  holiness  and  to  be  earned  tOr 
ward  to  perfection.^  This  appeared  to  one  who  heard  it,  an  extrar- 
i^ant  eiilo^um  of  grace  at  the  expense  of  human  merit  and  hnmaa 
activity.  Bernard  felt  himself  called  upon,  therefbre,  to  ^Te  ao 
accoont  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conceived  grace  and  freemll  to  be 
related  to  each  other.  He  acknowledged  teat  there  is  in  man  an 
inalienable  somewhat,  a  freedom  subjected  to  no  necessity  mi  to  no 
constraint,  the  faculty  of  self-determination,  the  freedom  of  nature  a> 
eontradistinguiflbed  from  the  freedom  of  grace.  Freedom,  in  tiiis  lat- 
ter sense,  ia  the  freedom  from  ton  as  a  state,  tTiatmal  freedom ;  in  the 
other  sense,  it  ia  formal  freedom.  That  formal  freedom  it  is,  whereby 
man  is  distangoished  from  natoral  beings.  Unless  tins  faculty  of  free- 
dom always  remained  with  him,  there  conld  be  no  place  for  m(ml 
imputation,  no  question  about  either  merit  or  guilt.  As  the  salvation 
of  man  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  grace,  so  the  latter  can  prodoee 
its  o^ration  only  in  the  free  will.'  No  one  obtains  salvation  agwnst 
his  wdl.  The  whole  work  of  the  fr«e  will,  its  entire  merit,  rests  npce 
this,  that  it  consents  to  the  grace  that  awakens  it.'  Whidi,  however, 
is  not  to  be  so  nndeistood  as  if  this  consent  orijpnated  in  itself;  ance, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  not  tblt  of  ourselves 
to  diink  anything  as  we  ought,  which  is  still  less  than  consent.  Grace 
prevents  us,  by  inspiring  us  with  good  thoughts,  which  it  does  without 
any  aid  fium  us.  In  transforming  oar  perverse  wills,  it  unites  iteelf 
Irith  tiiem,  so  that  they  consent  with  it.  From  God  comes  the  be^ 
niug  of  our  salvation,  nether  through  us  nor  with  us.*  However  many 
our  gra<nou8  Father,  who  wiUs  tiiat  i^  men  should  be  saved,  seems  to 

*  Qnod  idllcet  ab  ipn  me  in  bono  et       ■  Qood  coiueiitit 

pnerentDm  ignoscereiD  et  prorehi  nnti-  *  A  Deo  tine  dnbio  noetrae  St  hIdUi 
nm  et  Bpoarem  peTfldendwn.  axoidinm,  nee  per  out  utiqnB  nee  nebii- 

*  ToUe  Ubemm  MUtrinm  et  non  erit,   oun. 
qnod  ulTetw,  toUe  gnukn,  nan  erit  onde 
MlvetDb 
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draw  to  iia  salvataon,  stall,  lie  will  hold  none  worth;  of  salvetioD,  aave 
mch  aa  atmrore  tlieiiiselTea  to  him  aa  nilimg.  The  constraining  iofla- 
«nceB  of  God  on  mani  turn  at  this  very  thing,  that  he  should  be  Btimo- 
lated  to  yolontar;  consent,  so  that  when  God  changes  his  will  &om 
SYil  to  good,  God  does  not  deprive  that  will  of  &eedom,  but  transfonaa 
iL"  Now,  if  we  compare  all  this  with  what  Bernard  sajs  concerning 
the  relatioa  of  freewill  to  grace,  we  can  make  his  determinations  wi£ 
respect  to  tbe  former  hanuonize  with  his  declaradons  concerning  the 
latter,  only  by  supposing  that,  like  Augustin,  he  leaned  upon  the  asser- 
tion Uiat  the  free  will  is  subjected  to  no  constnunt,  and  no  natural 
Becessity ;  that  the  form  of  rational  self-nleterniination  was  ever  present, 
but  as  one  abrays  determined  by  the  almighty  influence  of  grace. 
On  the  ground  of  such  a  formal,  abstract  notion  of  freedom  he  mt^ 
say,  that  this  freedom  continued  to  exist  in  connection  with  all  moral 
tin-freedom,  is'  the  same  in  evil  actions  and  good.  And,  consequeotiy, 
m  must  weigh  moreover  the  fact,  that  he  ever  supposed  the  partici- 
pation of  all  in  original  sin  grounded  in  a  hidden  cnain  of  erolution, 
BO  that  therefore  that  supervening  sinfulness  from  which  man  could  be 
ficeed  only  by  a  grace  bestowed  on  him  without  any  help  of  his  own, 
was  still  not  able  to  prevent  imputation,  nor  to  remove  the  guilt  of  the 
free  will."  In  like  manner,  Bicbard  a  S.  Yictore  could  unite  Angus- 
tan's  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace,  drawing  the  will,  with  the  strongest 
B  with  regard  to  freewill. 3  "  How,"  says  he,  "  is  the  will 
I  not  truly  free,  who  can  be  deprived  of  nis  freedom  by  no 
constraint ;  for  no  creature  has  power  to  do  it,  and  it  does  not  become 
the  Creator  to  do  it.  But  how  should  the  Creator  himself  bo  able  to 
do  this ;  he  who  can  do  nothing  except  that  which  is  worthy  of  him  ?"* 
He  in  &ct  will  not  admit  that  this  will  can  be  denominated  a  captive 
irill ;  because  it  involves  a  contradiction  to  call  him  free,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  captive ;  unless  by  that  term  is  meant  simply  his  weak- 
ness, the  being  deprived  of  the  original  capability.^  But  concerning 
grace  he  says  also,  that  it  often  presented  itself  to  the  negligent  and 
oareless  of  its  own  accord,  and  was  often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
snatched  away  from  our  many  and  earnest  efforts.  Yet  he  ascribes 
to  the  free  will  an  ability  to  consent  to  the  evil  or  the  good,  to  consent 
to  divine  grace  or  not.'  It  can  win  grace  agun,  but  only  throug}i 
grace.^  As  it  cannot  regun  by  itself  those  who  are  once  lost,  so  it 
cannot  without  other  help  secure  those  who  have  been  gratoitooaly 

■  Eoc  qnippt  intendit,  cnm  terret  ant  *  Qaotnodo  acbitriam  hominii  vers  lib«- 

percotit,  M  fiicial  volunurioa,  Don  aalvot  rnm  turn  eat,  quod  bqi  liberuM  nulla  vi, 

mTilos.  DuUa  potestate  privari  poteEC,  nam  hoc  dm 

'Where  he  is  diacooTsingof-tberreedoiii  creatura  volet,  nee  creatorem  decet    Sed 

Ihatia  the  coDdiEion  of  impniatioii,  he  adda,  qnomodo  rel  creator  hoc  potest,  qui  nibU 

&li,4&'  Gxcepio  HuiB  per  omnia  origin-  quod  non  decet  facere  poteit  1 

•U  peccato,  qaod  aliun  constat  habere  ni-  '  Nihil  aliud  qoam  m 

tionem.  — c,  xii,t  38:  Quo  noniolnm  noa  possibilitatii  vi  -  -       ' 

consentiena,  remm  plBramqiie  et  neuicni        '  Potest  col .—     ...   . 

aliaratioQe  constrii^tar,  uecdiua  renatui  aspirationi  dirlaae.    DestaUi  iatorioritho- 

baptiamala.  miois,  p.  i,  tract  i,  c.  xtii. 

*  De  itatn  inleiiorii  hoiiuni«,  p.  i,  timet.  ">  Qratiam,  ted  gruag,  recnperara  potest. 
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(therefore  hj  the  operation  of  grace)  regained.  Grace  maj  wiA 
jnstioe  be  at  aaj  time  withdrawn  from  it,  because  it  is  never  to  be 
found  witiiout  &iilt.' 

But,  io  the  thirteenUi  oeutory,  we  mark  two  tendencies  in  &t  mode 
of  apprehending  this  doctrine  divaricating  from  each  other.  One  in 
the  order  of  Franraacaa  monks,  of  which  Alexander  of  Hales  appears 
first  as  the  representative,  reaQj  departs  so  far  irom  tiie  rigid  Aago»- 
tinian  sTstem,  as  to  suppose  a  grace  conditioned  in  its  opeiatioiis  on  the 
free  recimency  ci  the  man ;  the  other,  led  hj  the  log^al  consisteocj  of 
its  principles  even  beyond  Augostin  himseu,  as  we  have  seen  in  Ihe 

Srinoiples  already  lymg  at  bottom  in  Albert  the  Great,  and  sUll  further 
eveloped  «nd  more  clearly  expressed  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Alex- 
ander of  Halea  says :  "  All  men  are  found  to  be  alike  corrapt.  No 
one  can  make  himself  fit  for  heaven.  God  wills  according  to  his  high- 
est lo.ve  to  save  men,  to  commuiucate  to  Uiom  himself;  but  it  is  pre- 
supposed Uiat  there  is  a  recipiency,  so  far  as  tlus  is  grounded  in  tbe 
moral  powers  stiU  remaining  to  man.  The  lig^t  shines  everywhere ; 
hut  its  rays  do  not  find  everywhere  a  material  susceptible  of  jjlnmiiia- 
tion.  No  one  can  render  hunself  sufficiently  suscepable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  grace,  unless  God  himself  makes  him  fit  for  it  by  bis  own 
inward  operation.  But  if  he  only  does  what  it  depends  on  nimself  to 
do,  the  divine  grace  ensues  by  which  he  is  prepared  for  the  receptiw 
of  grace."'  He  makes  use  of  the  following  comparison :  As  when  a 
rich  man  distributes  alms,  and  two  persons  are  present  equally  po(^ ; 
but  one  stretches  out  his  arm  to  receive  the  alms  and  afterwards 
receives  it,  but  the  other  neglects  to  do  eo  and  receives  nolhmg. 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  starts  from  the  maxim  of  the  AristoteUan  phSos- 
ophv  which  prevailed  in  all  the  schools,  that  every  action,  in  orfer  to 
its  being  accomplished,  presupposed  a  susceptible  ni&t«nal  prepared 
for  it  beforchand.3  According  to  his  doctrine,  therefore,  a  certain 
susceptibility  was  required  on  l£e  pan  of  man  in  order  to  the  operatiaa 
of  grace.  But  it  appears  evident,  from  the  chm  of  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  already  unfolded,  tiiat  he  could  not  allow  so  very 
much  to  depend  on  creaturely  self-determinatdon.  Although  he  pre- 
supposes such  a  necessary  susceptibility  for  the  operations  of  grace, 
yet  he  traces  even  this  preparation  t>^n  to  Crod,  to  the^  assistance  of 
God  moving  the  mind  to  goodness.*  Whatsoever  in  man  renders  turn 
a  fit  subject  for  salvation,  is  all  comprehended  under  the  efiect  cf 
predestination  ;> — every  necessary  instrumentality  for  carrying  out  Uto 
decree  of  predestination. 

The  above-mentioned  preparation  for  a  divine  oommonioalapn  to  Ae 
rational  creature  by  means  of  a  recipiency  on  his  part,  by  means  cf 

<  Bicot  non  potsat  per  le  aemel  unisum        '  NdU  tbrtwk  nisi  in  materim  bc  diqMK 
■WCDpsrtra,  (ic  qaidem  gndi  recDpeimUni    tiu. 
non  poMi  nUi  «x  alioiu  tat«U  custodira.        ^  Ex  auilio  monnlii  ■n'"™"  ad  t»- 

'  Qood  nnllai  potest  nLOdenter  se  dii-  *QaieqnidcMin)u»niDti,ordii>miipnaa 
pbneni  id  lalnlen),  ted  si  fadat,  quod  in  in  ulatam,  comprebenditor  lotma  anb  </■ 
•a  eat,  comeqainir  diipoaitio  dirini  a^ja-    beta  pcaaleatinatioiiM. 
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dut  wluch  he  nught  b«  able  to  do  at  his  own  porition  with  the  mqnl 
power  still  left  to  lum,  wu  called  a  meritum  dt  congruo.^  It  was  &e 
condition  ordained  of  Qod  nndor  which  he  had  decreed  to  bestow  bia 
eifte,  in  distutction  from  a  merit  in  the  proper  sense ;  concerning  whioh 
wstiiiction,  in  its  reference  to  man's  original  state,  we  have  already 
ipoken.*  Yet  it  is  eas;  to  gather  from  i^at  has  been  said,  the  differ^ 
ence  that  prevdled  in  the  mode  of  applying  this  idea,  when  Alezaader 
of  Halee  actoallv  placed  snch  a  condition  in  the  free  will.  Thomas 
Aqnhuks  referred  all  to  the  divine  causality  operating  in  a  certtun 
order  of  sequence  hj  rirtae  of  the  form  of  development  in  time. 

VThen  the  distioguiahed  theolo^ans  of  this  period  embraced  together 
imder  the  name  of  theology  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  in  thmr 
works  treating  of  ih»  whole  province  of  theology  united  Iwth  these 
objects  together,  this  was  not  a  mero  outward  combination,  but  reallr 
an  inward  one,  founded  in  the  intrinsic  connection  in  their  own  minds 
of  the  doctrinal  with  the  ethical  element,  aa  we  may  gather,  in  fact, 
&om  their  anthropology  aa  it  has  alreadv  been  expluned  by  us,  name- 
ly, their  doctrine  concerning  grace  and  jtutiJictUwn  and  failA  in  its 
complete  form  (jltiei  fonnata),  the  actuating  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  As  the  prineipal  work  here,  we  muat  consider  the  Sumjna  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  which,  in  this  theological  disciphne,  furnished  vastly 
gnaitt  stores  than  were  furnished  ei^er  by  those  who  preceded  or 
came  after  him.  A  particular  Summa  on  morals,^  composed  by  I4icho> 
las  Peraldus  (Perault),  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of  ori^nality  and  profound- 
&ess.  The  ethical  writings  of  William  of  Paris,  whom  we  nave  had 
occaaon  to  mention  so  often,  e.  g.  his  book  De  virtyiibu*,  is  of  more 
importance ;  and  the  works  of  Raymund  Lull  are  rich  in  ethical  matter, 
particolarly  his  work  on  the  Contemplation  of  God. 

But  also  in  the  ethical  parts  of  these  systems,  two  elements  oconr 
togedier;  that  which  proceeded  &om  their  unbiased  Christian  con- 
■ciousneaa  and  their  free  thonghta  as  actuated  by  that  consciousoeas, 
•nd  that  which  th^  most  adopt  from  the  church  tradition,  in  whioh 
they  themselves  wiUi  their  intellects  were  involved.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance contradictious  might  arise,  of  which  they  themselves  were 
sot  conscious.  Agm,  the  mflueoce  of  Aristotle,  esteemed  by  them 
the  [^oflopher  par  eminenee,  would  necessarily  show  itself,  on  ^lia 
particular  side,  aa  of  the  highest  importance  with  them,  as  his  masterly 
ability  in  evolving  conceptions  and  in  sound  observation  shines  pre> 

*  AccMding  to  Hoidm  Aqninu,  Tid«-    fMawfim  aMinaUialeni  prapoctioiUt.    ^m 


Tiitotij.    Thii    Sudi  ■  leluion  can  never  exiit  betiveM 
MonoiDT,  JQft    cnatDTtlr  acM  Mtd  npenutunU  conina- 
(•di  thing,  wotUag  ana  iw    iiicMi(m,lMit  only  buveen  the  tapernalant 


CMeortheTUioiMlerMUare,  however,  Ihii    the  piindplo,  mul  tl 
ttkm  pUce  bv  maan*  of  wir-deteniiiiuuioQ    uerul  life, 
br  the  firee  mtl,  and  henM  b  oUlcd  ■  BtnC. 
Bare  than  ii  alwaji  consraiiaa  propter 
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eminent!/  forth  in  him  as  a  moralist ;  and  bo  many  things  wen  to  ba 
met  with  in  his  ethical  works,  which  might  be  appropriated  even  b; 
Buch  as  stood  on  Christian  grounds,  at  least  with  certain  modificationi 
demanded  by  the  Christian  principle  ;  for  ererj'  sound  position  of  u 
earlier  development,  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted,  and  first  bnn^ 
to  its  full  import  and  significance  by  Christianity.  Bat  the  Aristoteliu 
system  of  morals  had  its  root  entirely,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  (^dncfira 
ground  occupied  by  the  antique  world,  though  soaring  in  occanontl 
flashes  of  thou^t  above  that  inferior  position,  and  contfuning  TatidiA- 
tions  of  a  loftier  one  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  the  inheritaon 
of  mankind.  Many  of  his  principal  ethical  ideas  are  necessarily  cw- 
nected  throughout  with  that  which  in  the  mode  of  life  and  Uiought  oi 
antiquity  constituted  an  antagonism  to  Christianity.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  a  right  application  or  Aristotle's  e&ioal  ideas  in  the  Christiu 
system  of  morals,  an  exact  and  sharply  defined  line  of  demulo&D 
was  required  between  the  fundamental  pactions  occnjned  by  tbs  m- 
cient  world  and  by  pure  Christdani^,  a  Bifting  apart  of  that  which  na 
related  and  that  which  was  opposed  in  the  two  difierent  positions ;  gf 
that  which  conld  only  be  adduced  as  antagontstio  to  t^e  jB^iperij 
Christian  view,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  latl«r  more  cKBtioet 
snd  clear,  and  <^  that  which  after  being  modified  by  the  Cfarisfiizi 
principle  might  he  appropriated.  But  in  order  to  tiiis  was  reqniied  i 
species  of  criticism  proceedmg  firom  the  intelligent  exambation  of  tbfl 
&ctB  of  history,  which  was  by  no  means  ^ven  to  the  profound  and 
acute  perceptions  of  these  men.  They  were  liable  to  be  eaaly  misled 
by  their  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  great  master,  to  allow  andne 
importance  to  his  conceptual  distinctionB,  whether  it  was  that  tbe; 
distorted  these  notions  themselves  by  laying  into  them  Homething  mon 
or  other  than  they  meant,  or  that,  m  applying  them  to  the  Cfaiiatian 
province,  they  injured  and  troubled  that  province  itself,  ^e  latter 
would  be  more  hkely  to  happen  in  thoee  cases  where  an  occsfflon  &r 
it  was  already  furnished  in  a  troubling  of  the  Christum  consciouseest 
that  had  arisen  at  some  earlier  period,  where  already,  in  the  chnith 
tradition,  the  antagonisms  of  the  ancient  worid  overcome  by  prioutiTe 
Christianity  had  been  agdn  introduced  by  the  &lee  Catholic  element 
And  what  we  have  stud  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  ^le  Aristoteliui 
principles,  will  have  to  be  applied  also  to  the  infinence  of  ihe  Neo 
platonic,  inasmuch  as  the  grand  position  of  the  antique  world  expressee 
itself  in  both  in  certain  aspects. 

Most  assuredly  we  meet  in  these  theologians  with  an  important  Bm 
of  demarkation,  which  might  seem  to  denote  the  same  thing  with  a 
distinct  separatioQ  of  the  difierent  positions  held  by  the  ancient  wcdd 
and  Christianity,^  the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  moral  virioet 
recognized  already  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  that  is,  the  cardinil 
virtues,  and  the  theological  virtues.  The  fonner  stand  connected 
with  the  fitness  of  the  moral  nature  in  itself,  the  porely  honiin  as 
such ;  the  latter,  with  the  higher  fitness  superinduced  upon  man's  atr 
tnre  by  a  supernatural  divine  principle,  —  the  ennobling  of  the  purely 
human  by  a  divine  life.     By  the  general  oonoepticai  virtQe,  ^ntOBH 
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Aqamaa  nnderstuids  the  o&paoity  or  fibieas  required  in  a  rational 
beiDg  aa  a  means  of  answering  the  end  for  which  he  is  destiaed.  Bat 
Itere  he  distinzuishes  a  twofold  point  of  view,  aad  a  correHponding 
twofold  end  and  twofold  instrumentalit;  required  in  order  to  reach  it ; 
&e  hap|nneBB  answeriitg  to  tjie  nature  of  the  creaturelj  reason,  and 
implied  in  its  essence,  to  wluch  man  may  attain'  b;  the  powers  im- 
jdanted  in  lus  nature,  the  highest  end  of  reason  left  to  itaelf  and  not 
enlightened  b;  revelatjoo,  and  tiie  end  of  a  blessedness  transcending 
tli«  nature  of  the  oreatnrely  reason,  consisting  in  the  snpernatnral  feP 
lowship  with  God,  which  proceeds  only  &om  some  new  communication 
grounaed  in  a  free  determination  of  the  divine  will.  In  order  to  the 
attaining  to  this  tbere  was  required,  therefore,  a  new  instrumentality 
in  accordance  with  it,  in  the  new  powers  communicated  to  human 
natnre  by  grace,  a  certain  participation  of  the  divine  nature  hy  the 
himaa.*  Thomas,  moreover,  perceived,  being  in  this  respect  a  prede- 
cessor of  Schleiermacher,  tiiat  the  precise  number  of  the  four  cardinal 
virttMS  was  not  a  mere  accidental  and  arbitrary  thing.  He  sought  to 
pwnt  oat  the  aeceanty  of  this  numerical  division  aa  reqmsite  in  order 
to  a  perfect  realisation  of  the  dominion  of  reason  in  the  life  of  humai^ 
ity.  As  all  virtue  hae  respect  to  rational  good  (bonum  rationu),  this 
nMioDal  good,  in  order  to  hold  out  a  light  to  action,  must  be  ^ven  as 
aa  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  we  are  presented  with  that  which 
irent  under  the  name  of  prudence.  Next,  arises  the  requimtioa  to 
mamfeet  in  the  world,  to  exhibit  in  action,  Uie  ordo  radonii  received 
in  the  form  of  knowledge,'  Inasmuch  as  this  is  done  in  our  intercourse 
with  others,'*  it  is  called  jmtice.  Then,  in  order  to  the  actual  realiza- 
t»n  of  aO  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  passions  resistbg  the  ordo  ra- 
Horn*  should  be  subjected  to  it,  that  this  ordo  should  be  preserved  and 
defended  agunst  their  encroachments.  And  this  must  be  done  in  a 
tw<^<dd  manner,  having  respect  to  the  twofold  description  of  passions  ;■ 
tlion  that  incite  men  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  those 
that  hinder  thom  from  dmng  what  reason  requires.'  To  countoract 
the  first  kind  of  passions,  that  power  of  reason  is  required  whereby 
■och  paesionB  are  restrained,  that  is,  temperance.  In  respect  to  the 
aecona,  man  must  be  firm  in  that  which  reason  requires :  this  is  the 
work  at  fortitude. 

Now  as  Thomas  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  as  the  means  of  actually  reali^ng  the  appropriate  end  of 
reason,  so  he  applies  the  same  to  the  relation  to  that  supernatural  end, 
and  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  theolo^cal  virtues,  necessary  in  order 
to  attain  it.  Here,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  virtues  suited  and 
assigned  to  the  position  of  pure  reason,  the  different  powers  of  the  mind. 


■  BMlitndo  prapoitioutk  IiniiuuiM  na-  *  Ordo  nUionli  drcm  ftUqnld  poaitnr. 

tune,  >d  qoam  homo  perveoin  potest  par  '  OrdotatiaDti  circs  op«nciaMni. 

pitnci|Ha  nM  lulan*.  *  VaMvtaan  impsllMUai  ad  aliqaM  m- 

*  Betdtndo  DManun  hnmaiiam  azcedeiw,  tioni  cootrarinn. 

•d  qnMU  hDUKi  k>U  dinaaTirtoM  parre-  *  The  pa*doiiM  retrahaiitu  ab  to,  qiiod 
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the  intellecttuti  and  n^ontaij  foenlties,  nmst  be  called  into  reqmBtHB. 
ITie  intellect  appropriatcB  to  itself  the  revealed  imHa  which  mm  mart 
know  m  <»der  to  attab  to  that  end,  hj  faith.  Hie  win  most  direct 
itself  towards  that  end,  as  an  attunable  one  ;  tins  ie  done  by  Anw.' 
And  again,  the  will  most,  by  a  certaio  Binritaal  onion,  become  sbhik- 
lated  withthattowards  which  it  directs  itsdf  as  tfaeend  to  be  reacbedf 
this  is  hve. 

Bat  how  mnch  Boerer  tantfa  may  fie  at  bottom  <f  Hob  distbetion  of 
the  two  points  of  view,  and  die  capacities  of  miod  hanng  respect  to  them, 
ttiU,  we  meet  here  with  the  same  sepamtioa  between  the  natoral  and 
tiie  Bupematanil,  the  human  and  the  divine,  hindering  the  apjmhoDWii 
fend  application  of  the  Christian  prindple,  which  Iaj  at  botbnm  of  the 
Mverance  of  the  pura  naiuraUa,  and  die  dmui  lupematurt^ia,  tajper- 
addita,  in  man's  primeval  state.  The  whcde  would  have  asmmed  a 
quto  different  an&ngement,  in  case  it  had  been  perceived  tiiat  &a 
destination  grounded  in  pure  nature  as  such,  the  origina]  ordo  ratiotuM,  is 
precise!;  that,  the  actual  realization  of  which  had  been  interrupted  hj 
nn,  and  should  be  brought  about  hj  the  redemption  aad  the  dinne  fiiD- 
dple  of  life  founded  thereon  ;  Out  the  very  thing  which  laj  in  tha 
essence  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  could  onl;  attwn,  in  connectira  with 
the  supervening  principle  in  the  theological  virtues,  ita  tnte  stgrnfieanee 
and  application.  Thus  the  view  of  Gbristiani^  as  a  restoration  of  the 
truly  human,  as  an  ennobling  of  the  human  by  Ae  divine,  woald  baie 
presented  itself;  as  most  assuredly  expresrions  pmnting  to  this  sum 
thing  occur  in  these  theologians,  wlucfa  were  duly  re^eewd,  agno, 
liy  other  influences,  and  could  not  be  carried  diroogh  and  applied  in  a 
consistent  manner;  expressions  implying  that  by  grace  aatore  is  not 
destroyed,  but  potentiated  aud  ennobled. 

The  doctrine  of  the  seven  spiritual  ^fts,  tfioo^  the  ntunber  seven 
and  its  designation  was  borrowed  aoddentally  &om  the  text,  I«k  11: 2, 
according  to  the  Vulgate,  might  doubtless  be  emplmed  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  over  from  the  antiqae  view  of  die  caroin^  virtues  to  the 
Chnstianly-modified  view.  Thomas  connders  these  ^fbs  as  the  medium, 
serving  to  the  end  diat  the  work  of  the  Holy  8{Mit  may  go  on  in  ^ 
soul  by  means  of  the  theological  virtues,  that  the  soul  may  be  brought 
into  entire  harmony  with  the  relation  to  God,  widi  the  dominion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  compares  the  above-named  spiritoal  gifts,  in  diis 
respect,  with  the  moral  virtues,  so  called  in  the  more  limited  sense,  as 
the  means  to  make  everything  that  resists  subject  to  the  (uder  of  reir 
son  (ordo  rationui').  Accordingly,  these  ^fts  were  to  operate  in  sndi 
manner  an  to  subject  everything  to  that  hi^er  order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  he  considered  Uiem  as  the  very  means  whereby  the  natural 
should  be  &eed  &om  tha  defects  cleaving  to  it,  and  advanced  in  its 
evolution.* 

The  same  p(»nt  of  view  we  find,  likewise,  in  VnUiam  of  Paris,  but 

'  VDlantas,qnMorAiiutariitllliimflii«n),  '  For  bw  virttttw, qiue  dicnntor  don* 
dcDt  in  id,  qnod  pouibile  on  ronwqni.  BpiilRu  Saneti,  IUa  nmtonlia  rebniuiinr 

*QDUilnni  «d  anionem  iplriMlein,  per    Uqne  •4]ovMlIlir. 
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eamed  oat  after  *  proftmnd  and  original  maooer.  He  distingniahes, 
vtiich  is  nothing  pecaliar  to  him,  but,  aa  an  imitation  of  the  AristotelisD 
method  of  division,  common  to  him  with  others,  —  the  natural  Tirtnes, 
ttioee  founded  in  natural  capatntj  (virtues  of  temperament),  those 
ttequircd  by  exercise  (ytrtutei  eonguetudinalei,  aequuitae),  and  Qioss 
derived  &om  the  dirine  principle  of  life,  from  grace,  ennobled  virtuei. 
^e  natural  rirtnes  he  compares  irith  the  natnrttl  members  of  the  body ; 
the  acquired,  with  the  substittites,  helps,  and  supports  inmed  by  art 
for  mumed  or  enfeebled  limbs.  These  helps  supplied  by  art  cannot, 
however,  answer  the  end  of,  or  restore  the  powers  of,  nature.  The 
same  holds  true  of  that  which  moral  effort  and  practice  can  eSect  in 
relation  to  a  nature  depraved  and  enfeebled  hy  dn.  It  is  only  by  grace 
that  true  virtue  is  bestowed  on  man ;  it  is  only  by  this,  that  those 
winrn  are  given  to  the  mind,  with  which  it  soars  upward  to  the  divine, 
f^msm  of  Paris  vigorously  attiWiks,  as  Felaman,  the  assertion  thai, 
between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is  bestowbd  by  grace, 
tiie  difierence  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  But  he  also  starts 
from  tiiat  distinction  between  the  piira  naturaUa  and  the  dornt  gratiae. 
Be  also  distingaisheB  the  relation  of  uncompted  nature  to  its  com- 
mensnrate  world,  and  its  exaltatjon  above  itself;  the  super-eai4Jy 
direction  communicated  to  it,  the  oecessarr  intermedialdoa  in  order  to 
the  snpeinatiint)  blessednea  by  grsce.i 

Fran  that  view  of  the  relation  between  ttie  cardmal  virtues  and  ihe 
titeolo^cal  virtues  which  we  have  described,  the  result  is  not  that  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  must  cooperate  in  order  to  shape  the  world  by  the  priacK 
pie  of  the  theolo^cal  virtues,  to  use  and  appropriate  it  for  the  kingdom 
i>f<3t)d;  the  divine  prindple  attacldng  and  appropriating  to  introduce  both 
m  c(smection  with  each  other  into  the  world,  which  it  is  destined  to 
emtrol ;  but  someUuDg  appears  as  the  highest  work  and  end  of  the 
dieolo^cal  virtues,  which  reaches  beyond  the  prorince  of  those  subor- 
dinate virtues,  id  relation  to  which  thay  appear  simply  as  preparaton 
and  initiatory,  viz.  the  desecnlarizing  and  dehumaniring  of  uie  indi- 
vidual that  devotee  himself  wholly  to  God,  by  the  contemplation  criT  the 
sprit  soaring  upward  to  him  as  its  sole  object.  Thus  that  Aristotelian 
view  of  the  moral  element  as  of  the  barely  human,  in  opp(»ition  to  the 
superhuman,  the  dime,  taking  occasion  &am  many  erroneoua  tenden- 
cies that  had  long  prevailed  in  die  church  life,  may  h^e  fbnnd  entiance. 
Thus  might  that  opposition  between  divine  and  human  virtue,  of^ 
muUrHiif,  which  had  been  overcome  by  the  Christian  principle,  be  <aice 
more  adopted  from  Aristotie  and  the  Keo-Platonists ;  and  important 
were  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  that  cause.  Thus  that 
diviedon  of  the  virtues  vras  imitated  from  Plotinus,'  which  is  so  wholly 
iocongnioaa  with  the  Ghiistiaa  principle  of  the  theocratical  appropria- 

■  BicDt  DMaalM  sn*  vittstM  (not  at  at,  inpm  h  valnt  laipenum,  io  ^riluUI- 
pwent  ID  the  Male  of  eomptioB)  ui'    bm  et  aewrnii  sun  tenant  Da  vututibM, 


alavMii  k  M  ipM,  boe  wi, 
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tionof  ihe  world,  so  favorable  to  the  onesided  ascetic,  and  nn&Tonblt 
to  the  appropriatiag  tendency, — the  divi»on  of  them,  namel;,^  into  lh« 
exemplary  {exemvlarBS),  the  purifjing  (jmrgatonae),  and  tlie  political. 
These  politdcal  virtues,  destined  to  shape  the  life,  appear  as  tlie  sabot- 
dinat«  ones."  The  middle  place  is  ^ven  to  the  mrtutet  purffobmM, 
ance  hj  purifying  the  soul  the;  render  it  capable  of  rising  &om  the 
human  to  the  divine,  and  of  surrendering  itaelf  wholly  to  the  latter 
after  the  completion  of  the  purifying  process. 

Starting  from  this  distinction  of  a  purifying  virtue,  Thomas  [dacea 
prudence  in  the  contempt  of  all  worldly  things  and  a  mind  bent  solely 
on  God ;  temperance,  in  withdrawing  as  much  as  possible  from  tha 
objecta  of'  sense  ;  fortitude,  in  not  allowing  the  soul  to  be  terrified 
when  it  withdraws  itself  from  all  objects  of  sense,  and  turns  to  the 
contemplation  of  tiiingB  heave^  alone  ;  JuaHce,  in  the  sorrendry  of  tlu 
soul  to  precisely  this  order.  [Hie  highest  stage,  then,  where  this  puri- 
fication has  arrived  at  its  completion,  must  belong  to  &.e  virtue  d  i 
BOol  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplation,  perfectly  purified  ;  which  is  the 
Tirtue  of  Uie  blessed,  or  of  the  most  perfect  in  this  hfe. 

In  strict  accordanoe,  moreover,  with  these  views,  Thomas  deacribeg 
it  as  the  work  of  temperance,  con«dered  in  the  light  of  the  ordo  ratiomi, 
ttiat  the  body  should  be  made  suitable  for  becoming  an  organ  of  reason; 
while,  however,  he  reokcos  to  the  essence  of  temperance,  in  the  Bape^ 
natural  sense,  as  it  is  wrought  inman  by  the  operation  of  grace,  tite 
temperantia  itffuta,  tins  additi<»ial  element,  that  fitstiiiga  a&d  alsti' 
oence  must  be  required.3 

From  the  combinatiou  of  these  different  elements  in  the  eUiica]  ep- 
tem  of  Thomas,  many  apparenUy  gross  contradictions  may  be  explained. 
We  might  think  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  whether  there  is  any 
class  of  actions  morally  indi&rent  or  jpermisdble,  not  coming  under  (bt 
province  of  duty,  must  detemune  the  decision  of  another,  oundy, 
whether  thero  is  a  condition  of  moral  perfection  above  law,  or  tnuw- 
cending  the  province  of  duty  and  obligation.  We  might  suppose  that, 
from  the  denial  of  a  void  space  for  actions  indifierent  or  permitted, 
from  the  assertion  that  duty  must  embrace  the  whole  of  life,  must  alaa 
follow  the  denial  of  such  a  higher  condition ;  but  we  find  these  modes 
of  contemplation  in  Thomas  placed  in  &  different  relation  to  one  another. 

He  has  mvestigated  the  question  about  indlGTerent  actions  (adiaphora) 
with  great  acuteness,  m  a  dislmct  section ;  and  maintains  that  if  we 
contemplate  actions  in  their  true  and  real  connection,  we  shall  find  diat 
nothing  is  indifferent,  because  every  action  is  either  one  correflpcmdinf 
or  not  corresponding  to  the  order  of  reason  (ordo  rattonie),  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  holding  a  nuddle  place.    He  at  the  same 

'  In  lb*  DUlogae,  tdud  on  ■  former  pu>i  nwdiii  ititnitiiT,  at  non  noceat  vilttodiii 

Inter  philowphDm,  Jadaenm  at  Chniua-  corpcnii  nee  impedist  niiiHui  metam.    8*- 

nnm,  putiUted  bj  Prof.  Rbeiimaid,  p.  67,  caadam  ■aiem  rapikm  legii  dirinas  i«q>- 

wbera,  too,  Flotinmi  ia  exprenly  quoted.  ritnr,  qnal  bomo  cutlgM  cornm  huib  « 

■  Secundam  qoM  bomo  recta  h  tubet  in  femintem  redigM  per  kbclmeiUiiM  dti 

In  nbni  hnmaide  gerendia,  according  to  et  potu  m  alionun  hajanaodL* 
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tSme  explains  wbenee  it  is  tiiat  the  appearance  haa  arisen  of  a  class  of 
Actions  indiflferent.  It  is  because  there  are  actions  vhich,  considered 
in  general,  without  any  more  exact  speoifica^on,  appear  as  if  indiffer- 
ent; which  same  actions,  if  considered  in  a  particular  case,  in  a  more 
exactly  determined  oonneclaon,  must  be  declared  to  be  bad  or  good.' 
Indifferent  actions  are,  in  his  view,  those  which  as  yet  want  those  marks 
by  means  of 'wbi<Jh  a  moral  judgment  of  them  woi^d  be  podsible,  those 
which  are  not  as  yet  suffiaently  defined,  so  that  they  may  be  tnken 
into  the  series  of  moral  actions.'  "  Thus,"  he  says, "  e&tine  and  sleep- 
ing are  ttungs  in  themselves  indifferent ;  yet  botii  are  8m)Berrient  to 
■nrtao  witli  tihose  who  use  the  body  generally  aa  on  organ  of  reason." 
At  the  same  time,  Thomas  had  adopted  into  his  system  the  doctrine, 
which  had  long  obtuned  in  the  churra  tradition,  of  a  higher  perfectioa, 
consisting  in  the  observance  of  the  consUia  evangelica.  And  this  do4- 
bine  was,  in  his  case,  by  no  means  at  varianoe  with  the  principle  Just 
explained  by  us,  since  he  supposed  a  mode  of  life  transcending  Ae 
province  of  purely  human  action,  wholly  renouncing  the  world,  and 
devoted  solely  to  Ae  contemplation  of  God.  And  this  agrees,  perfectly, 
wiQt  that  division  of  the  virtues  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

^e  praecepta  relate,  according  to  bis  doctrine,  to  tiiat  which  ig 
fucenary  in  order  to  arrive  at  eternal  felicity.  The  eontilia,  to  that 
whereby  one  may  better  and  more  easily  attain  to  the  same  end., 
**Man/*  says  be,  "  stands  midway  between  tbe  things  of  this  world 
and  S[aritsal  good ;  so  that  the  more  he  devotes  himself  to  the  latter, 
the  more  he  withdraws  from  the  former.  Whoever,  then,  places  hia 
Bopreme  good  in  the  things  of  this  world,  becomes  wholly  estranged 
from  spiritual  good  ;*  and  to  such  a  bent  of  dispoeitton,  the  precepts 
Btand  opposed.  But  in  order  to  attun  to  the  above-mentionea  end,  it 
ia  not  reqmred  that  one  should  wholly  cast  aside  the  things  of  this 
world ;  as  one  who  oses  the  thin^  of  this  world  may  attain  to  ever- 
lasting Ufe,  provided  only  he  does  not  make  them  his  supreme  end. 
Still,  it  w91  be  easier  for  him,  if  he  renounces  the  things  of  this  world 
entirely."  It  is  manifest  how  this  whole  distinetion  of  a  twofold  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  in  tiie  observance  of  the  OT-fueepfa  and  of  the  connJui, 
rests  precisely  on  the  circumstance  that  the  rwl  oonneotion  between 
tiie  negative  and  poative  sides  of  tlie  Christian  principle,  between  vii^ 
iue  combating  and  virtue  appropriating  tJie  world,  between  the  Chrie- 
tian  renunciation  and  Ae  Christian  appropriation  of  the  world,  is  not 
Tecognised, — on  the  not  perceiving  that  the  requintion,  rightly  under- 
stood, of  the  precepts  which  relate  to  the  total  renunciation  of  Uie  worid 
with  the  total  aniropriation  of  it  for  the  kingd<nu  of  God,  excludes  room 
fbr  anything  hif^er.  And  it  may  eanly  be  shown,  too,  how  the  same 
fandamental  nustBlce  betrays  itself  in  the  separating  the  negative  and 
pontive  elements  in  the  more  exact  determmation  of  the  three  eon- 
*Uia  ewmgtiUa? —  the  total  zenuneiation  of  eurlfaly  goods  separated  fn» 

■  Contingit  qnasdoqna,  diqiieni  aetata  'IndiffenBaqiiaiiextrkgcnBi  tDoriliaia 

eoe  mdifTaroDteiu  ■ecaDdnni  ipadoD,  qni  actionDni  oxiitciu. 
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ttie  ftppropriatkin  of  them ;  tlie  total  sappremcoi  of  the  sezaal  instSnet, 
initcM  of  the  control  over  it  in  the  apprppiiatiot)  of  a  form  of  monl 
■ocioty  neceaaary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  ^ 
total,  barely  negati™  denial  of  one's  own  will,  whereby,  in  contruietr 
to  its  native  dignity,  it  is  made  the  hlind  tool  of  another  creatnrely  will, 
instead  of  the  podtire  appropriation  of  it  as  an  organ  for  the  dime 
wilt  of  a  reason  that  ehowe  itself  to  be  enlightened-  *  Not  recogmxmg, 
Hut  the  condition  of  Christian  freedom  stands. only  in  the  eaeence  of 
tiiat  lovo  which  freely  fulfils  the  precepts  from  an  impulse  within, 
Thomas  places  this  condition  in  a  self-will  exalted  above  law.  He 
accounts,  among  the  marks  distinguishing  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
points  of  view,  that  in  the  latter,  as  the  law  of  liber^,  coonsels  an 
added  to  commands  which  require  unconditional  obedience, — coonsels, 
the  following  of  which  is  left  entirely  to  free  ch(»ce.' 

And  not  barely  in  reference  to  tiie  three  eotmUa  above  described, 
but  also  in  reference  to  other  departmente  of  action  coming  under  the 
cogniuutce  of  the  jn^ecepta,  Thomas  distinguishes  a  perfection  reach- 
ing beyond  mere  conformity  to  the  law  of  duty.  He  distjnguishes  that 
which,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  ameilium,  from  that  which  is  such  <Hily 
nnder  certain  circamstances  and  in  certain  relations  ;■  as,  for  eiam[^, 
when  one  gives  alms,  does  good  to  his  enemies  where  he  is  nnder  no 
obligations  to  do  so,  for^ves  injuries  which  he  might  retaliate.  Bat 
here  he  was  met  by  the  precept  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  eerm(Ht  on 
the  mount ;  still,  he  contrives  to  evade  the  difficulty,  by  errooeoosly 
applying  here  a  rule  correct  enou^  in  itself,  that,  m  the  sennw  on  ttia 
mount,  we  must  distinguidi  the  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  heai^ 
and  to  the  individual  action.  He  saya  that  the  love  to  our  enemifls 
required  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is,  indeed,  a  preeept  in  reference 
to  the  praeparatio  animt,  and  something  necessary  to  salvation  ;  bat 
that  the  action  in  particular  cases,  where  no  particular  neceaatf 
existed,  belonged  to  a  amtUiampartteulare. 

How  lliomas  allowed  himself  to  be  misled,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Aristotelian  ethica,  into  the  nustake  of  adoptdng  ideas  which  belong 
altogether  to  the  ancient  woiid,  and  stand  properly  in  contradic^ 
vitb  Christian  morals,  and  how  he  labored  to  get  rid  of  this  contradio- 
tion,  is  especially  illustrated  by  one  example.  The  antique  noticoi  d 
magnanimity  (^p-aioifwjuwt),  finely  explicated  by  Aristotle,  belong  in 
buth  wholly  to  the  heathen  morality,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
ethical  self-sufficiency,  the  self-feelinx,  of  antiquity  ;  and  stands  in  ix»t 
tradiction  with  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  But  Thomas,  who 
appropriates  this  notion  under  the  name  of  maffnanimitai,  takes  the 
fastest  pains  to  reconcile  this  contrariety.  Attaching  himself  to  Ana- 
totie,  he  describes  this  virtue  as  one  wluch  holds  great  honors  within 

Ibrir,  — tbelnttoftheeTM,  the1iutoftb«  qoM  Mt  Im  Ubeituii,  npm  prMcvpH  ad- 

fleth,  Mid  thg  prtdB  of  lifs,  to  which  tbs  diu  eoniilia,  non  uilem  in  retsri  Jtffi,  ?■■* 

tfacM  n)iiilli&  rdue.  txai  lex  Mtrritatli. 
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1]ie  boooda  of  reaBoo  ;>  and  he  then  endeavon  to  slow,  that  the  ielF- 
feeling,  the  sense  of  one's  own  dignit;,  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
magDanimity,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  humility.  Hs 
m&mtiuna  that  tlie  contradiction  between  these  two  virtnes  was  only  in 
appearance.'  It  was  only  needful  in  the  case  of  these  two  virtaes  to 
diBtingaish  their  different  relations.!  Magnanimity  allows  man  to  exalt 
himself  in  con^deration  of  the  gifts  he  has  received  from  Qod.*  Hu- 
mility leads  man  to  thinlc  lowly  of  himself  in  view  of  his  own  defects.* 
Bat  humility  does  not  in  fact  relate  merely  to  the  sense  of  one's  own 
defects,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  creatnrely 
bdngs,  the  nothingnesa  of  everything,  as  referred  simply  to  itself,  aoa 
not  contemplated  as  a  ^  received  from  God.  Now  tins,  undoubtedly, 
instead  of  excluding  from,  includes  in  itself,  that  feelinz  of  elevation 
vhich  is  grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  fellowship  with  God,  denoted 
by  the  expression  h  xvQitp  iteaixia^at ;  but  still,  this  is  quite  another 
thing  &om  the  sense  of  one's  own  greatness  and  dignity  implied  in  the 
fwjaiatpviia.  Then  again,  the  contempt  of  others,  spnnging  from  thia 
state  of  mind,  is  sud  to  refer  to  them  only  so  &r  as  they  are  dcslituto 
of  God's  ^fts.*  Humility,  on  the  other  hand,  should  honor  and  highly 
esteem  others,  so  &r  as  it  perceives  in  them  any  of  these  gifl«  of  God. 
Sut  really,  this  recognitioa  of  each  man  in  the  condition  where  God 
has  placed  him,  excludes  the  above-mentioneil  contempt.  While  Aris- 
totle reckons  it  as  belon^g  to  the  essence  of  fuyaXo^pviia,  that  it  should 
not  willingly  receive  benefits  from  others,  because  this  would  be  at 
variance  with  that  self-feeling,  would  be  self-humilialong,  Thomaa 
endeavon  even  here  to  set  aside  that  which  is  foreign  from  die  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  by  ezpluning  it  in  the  sense  ^t  to  this  virtue  it 
does  not  seem  desirable  to  receive  benefits  without  repaying  them  wiUi 
others  still  greater,  which,  in  &ct,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  gratitude,  in  which,  as  in  all  otiier  virtues,  the  magnanimous  sfurit 
irill  be  preeminent. 

We  most  acknowledge  then,  it  is  tnie,  that  [RMnnaB  does  not  here 
distinguish  with  sufficient  preciracoi  the  antaqoe  and  Ohrialiaa  piunta  of 
-view ;  that  he  knows  not  how  to  take  ^e  notion  of  Aristotle  in  coit- 
nection  with  the  former  of  these  points  of  view,  and  according  to  its 
own  proper  essence ;  that  he  does  violence  to  it,  and  endeavors  tp 
blend  together  confiicdng  elements.  But  we  must  also  aokwmledgtt 
the  freedom  of  spirit  with  which,  &om  his  own  ascetical  point  of 
view,  he  was  able  to  discern  some  tmth  at  bottom  oa^ble  of  being 
united  with  the  essence  of  humility,  in  that  notion  of  magnanimity, 
tliough  he  did  not  draw  with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision  the  line 
of  demarkation  which  separated  it  &om  the  antechristiaa  notioa; 
fiom  that  which  belonged  ezclumvely  to  the  antique  pcant  of  view. 

'  Qnie  modDm  ntionij  pomt  circft  nug-    Mcimdiim  eonsidentioDem  donomn,  qnM 

*  i'adc,  qnod  homo  Mip*Qm  vilipeiidat 
ictuidDiii  copiidemiioiw  pniftii  defae* 

'  fadt,  qnod  iKHno  m  magli  i''r^fli^       '  Defidont  a  donit  HA. 
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If  he  liad  held  fiut  rimply  to  the  buQi  at  bottom,  mncli  thai  ia 
BO  oQ&-Bided  in  hia  ascetic^  view  of  the  matter  would  hare  been 
OTercome. 

We  should  mention,  moreorer,  in  referenee  to  the  oontroreiaei 
vith  Abelard,  that  the  disputed  question  then  brought  up  aboat  the 
relation  of  the  intention  to  actions,  in  judjiring  of  their  moral  character, 
iras  answered  bj  this  great  t«acher,  Thomaa  Aquinas,  with  great 
elewness,  aod  bo  as  to  avoid  the  opposite  errors  on  both  mdes :  '*  It  ii 
ondottbtedl;  the  case,"  sajs  Thomas,  "that  the  mco^ character  of  an 
action  depends  on  the  disposition,  the  end,  wtuch  the  will  propoace. 
The  aotaon,  by  ilaelf  conudered,  can  .add  nothmg ;  in  that,  the  will 
simpl;  goes  into  effect.  But  tiie  question  arises,  Is  the  will  atrtxix 
enough  to  produce  the  act,  to  pass  into  fulfilment  ?  When  one  wiQ 
proposes  to  do  something  good  or  bad,  but  desists  Cram  its  purpose  on 
account  of  obstacles  in  the  way ;  while  another  contioues  acting  tall 
it  has  accomplished  the  object  proposed,  the  latter  will  is  manifestly  a 
persevering  one,  in  the  good  or  bad  sense ;'  and  by  this  is  to  be  esti- 
mated the  degree  of  goodness  or  badness,  tjie  inteiui^  of  Uio  good  or 
bad  will.  That  only  is  a  perfect  vrlll  which  acts  when  an  opportunity 
is  presented.*  But  then,  if  the  fiulure  of  execution  proceeds  solely 
from  the  want  of  opportunity,  if  the  execution  depends  on  outwaid 
oonditiona  which  do  not  stand  within  the  man's  control,  the  &ilare,  ia 
inch  cases  certainly  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  irill."' 


n.    Ths  Ghskk  Chubch  asd  its  BciiAxioir  to  ihb  Latqi. 

In  comparison  with  the  fulness  of  life,  maoifbstiDg  itaelf  mtdw  sod 
a  diverffity  of  Tonus,  and  moving  in  such  varioos  dirsctiooB,  in  &• 
church  of  the  West,  &&  Greek  church  preeenis  a  melancholy  speotada 
<^  stiff  and  toipid  unifbnnity.  While  the  eccleaastical  momuohy  ot 
the  West  could  lead  onward  the  mental  development  of  the  natjona  to 
the  age  of  n^jority,  could  permit  and  promote  freedom  and  vaiie^ 
within  certain  umits, —  the  brute  force  of  Byiantine  despotism,  on  the 
other  hand,  stifled  and  checked  every  free  movement.  To  aU  which 
^e  Greek  church  had  in  common  witji  the  Latin,  the  animating  spirit 
was  still  waatbg.  Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  monasticism  of  the 
Westeni  church  carried  wi&in  itself  a  principle  of  reaction  agunst  its 
own  corruptions,  and  hence  new  forms  <^  legeneraliDn  were  continually 
Bjoinging  out  of  it.  In  the  Gt«ek  church  Sie  monastic  life  shwd,  it  is 
true,  in  equally  tugh  estimation  as  in  the  Latin,  and  was  enabled  to 
enroise  a  great  influence ;  but  it  was  very  &r  from  being  the  case 
Ihat  this  iiSuenoe  was  so  eztenuve  and  penetrating  as  in  the  Latin 
church  ;  or  that  so  much  good,  along  with  the  evil,  proceeded  from  it 
Monasticiam  here  remtuned  motionless  in  the  old  petrified-  forms.     It 

*  HiidAsnim,  onod  hnjiMDMdi  Tolnntai  ett  dintondor  in  bono  rd  mtlix 
*Non  Mt  perlWM  tdIudui,  niil  talia,iitMa  oppoRiuiitMe  dua  opcrainr. 
'Deftctuj  peifec(ioiiu,qiiM«stex  Mtaextetiorl,eatiiin^icattrinToliuiiaiiM- 
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«u  far  lees  pnetioal  than  in  tiie  Weetern  church ;  and  ;et,  it  wu 
not  less  overpowered  by  worldlinesa, —  but  without  reproducing  agaio 
oat  of  itself  bo  powerful  an  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit. 

In  the  twelfth  oentury  appeared  every  fonn  of  self-caatdgation  among 
tiie  Greek  monkB.  Some  passed  their  lives  on  high  trees  (^OnS^t<u)i 
oflien  on  {Hilars,  dther  in  the  open  air  or  in  close  dwellings  erected 
on  lofty  soaffoldingB  ;<  offers,  in  subterranean  caves  or  catacombs : 
others  encased  thenuelves  in  iron  coats  of  mail.'  Sut  more  freqnenf 
than  the  exb^vagant  self-mortificalion  proceeding  from  the  eamestnesa 
of  a  mistaken  piety  and  a  misdirected  striving  after  Chrigtiaa  perfe<>- 
tion,  waa  the  mock-holiness  which  aSected  severity  of  living  merely  as 
a  mask  and  ontaide  show,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  high  veneration 
and  bountiful  ffBs  from  Uie  multitnde.  Such  were  those  monks  whom 
Sustathius  describes  as  all  fectatjous  from  head  to  foot.^  They  con- 
tnved  by  various  impostures  to  make  their  mcmaateries  famous  for 
miracles, —  till  the  fraud  was  detected,  when  the  wonders  ceased  ^  or 
by  pretended  visions,  to  invest  themselves  with  an  lur  of  sanctity,'  so 
aa  to  attract  Uie  multitude,  and  open  a  profitable  source  of  gain.  But 
what  especially  oontributed  to  the  corruption  of  tlie  monastic  lifo,  and 
its  mischievous  influence,  was  the  vast  numbers  from  the  lowest  classes^ 
woikmavfi  aad  beggars,  who  withdrew  to  Uie  monasteries  for  the  sole 
purpose  (f  gaining  a  subustence  without  toil, — or  culprits,  who  fled  to 
them  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.^  Hence,  among  tho 
monks  were  to  be  found  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  people, —  ene- 
mies to  all  science  and  culture ;  and  the  rich  libraries  of  the  monas- 
teries went  fast  to  destruction.  It  was  in  vain  to  inquire  afler  ancient 
books ;  these  had  long  unce  been  among  the  missing.^  If  a  man  of 
litoary  attainments  proposed  to  jun  the  monks,  be  became  for  that 
very  reason  an  unweloiMne,  suspaoted  guest ;  and  every  possible  ob- 
Stade  was  thrown  in  his  way.*  This  sort  of  people,  after  having 
secluded  themselves  for  a  wlule,  appeared  publicly  again  in  another 
Bhape.  The  air  of  sanctity  which  they  affected  enabled  them  to  gain 
more  than  others  by  their  bargains  and  sales,  and  to  grow  richer  by 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.'^  With  a  view  to  counteract  the 
worldly  traffic  and  aa[Hdity  of  the  monks,  the  emperor  Manuel  Comn&- 
nus  allowed  the  newly-founded  monasteries  to  own  no  property,  but 
directed  Hat  they  sboold  be  fUroished  with  all  that  was  neednil  for 
their  subustence  mm  the  imperial  treaaory ;  and  be  renewed  a  decree 

'  tfirWrol  and  navlnu.  »  irtwiaa/iiravf  IT^Vf  U  iraSuv  lut  <ctf- 

■  Tide  EiuUtlu  ed.  TifeL  ^.  ST,  (he  differ-  a^c    Hia  trut,  ittpi  iiratpiatuc,  p-  91- 

out  dusee  of  monki ;  roi;  iiyiaaiicravt  t^  *  Saa  Eiuuth.  p.  230. 

9i^  iuKTirat,  Toilt  r^[  tpVfioo,  Toi(  trrvti-  '  Ap.  eundem,  p.  143. 

Tof,  ruJV  xiianvz.  Toi^  IjnXeiarovt.    En-  •  See  e.  g,  GoatBthim  on  tbe  itnproT»- 

Msihioi  of  TheualoDicaDBDiei  (p.  1B9]  tbe  mentoTlbe  monudclife, p.  951 :  yp^p^- 

different  cUbMi  of  monlu   at  that  tune:  ra  oii  aldoiriv,  f(  ipyaortfiiuv  al  irAiiosf 

ol  yviniiTat,  ot  j;i^uuviu  (ol  uvDrromxIcCi  ^jiDvrEf  ad  iiUuf  6i  xcfuvoKTtc  SvTtc. 

el  pusinTic,  ol  ffi/uwrtf,  ffirjlopuroi,  oi-  '  Ap.  ennd.  p.  S33. 

Jhtpoi/uviii,  SttSplriu,  Kiovirm,  the  ortiU-  *  Ap,  eaod.  p.  349  S. 

rai,  who  were  diidugoished  from  the  Eion-  *  Ap.  eond.  p.  344. 

ilea,  bv  tbe  fact  that  thej  ware  that  ap  ont  "  Ap.  ennd.  p.  339. 

of  light,  ^  ifuXtioTM. 
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of  the  emperor  Phocas  agunst  multaplymg  the  landed  estates  of  fte 
nuMuteteries-i  Eastathiaa  extola  also  Uie  pradence  of  Hub  emperor,  m 
affKunting  secular  officers  for  the  great  monasteries,  to  superintend  the 
management  of  their  revenues,  so  as  to  reUeve  the  monks  from  boo- 
tless foreign  to  their  vocation.' 

Under  the  Comnenes,  a  &esh  zeal  was  awakened  for  literar;  etadiea 
in  the  Greek  empire.  The  chief  direction  of  them  was  intrusted  to  a 
college  of  twelve  learned  men  nnder  a  pre«dent;3  which  college, 
moreover,  was  to  have  £he  first  voice  in  the  decidjng  of  controver- 
nes  of  doctrine,  an  authority  which,  we  most  allow,  would  be  likely 
to  prove  extremely  cramping.  But  though  man;  remfuns  of  ancient 
learning  were  preserved,  and  individual  theologians  appeared  who  dis- 
tinguished thetnaelvea  by  their  erudition,  jet  the  fr^ah,  living  B[Hrit 
was  always  wanting,  which  alone  can  give  a  spring  to  sdentific  devel- 
opment. They  never  went  beyond  the  compUing  together  and  hand- 
ing down  of  traditional  lore ;  and  artificial  ornaments  deformed  even 
tiie  better  productions  of  those  times. 

Among  the  learned  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  may 
mention  Nieetas,  bishop  of  Ghonae,*  in  Phryg^  eminent  as  a  doc- 
trinal and  polemical  writer,  and  belon^ng  also  among  the  Bynntine 
historians ;  the  mcoik  Enthymius  Zigabenus,  who,  with  Theo[4i^act, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  period,  is  to  be  reckooed  among  the 
most  distinguished  exegetioat  writers  of  this  period ;  and  l^cholas, 
bishop  of  Methone,  in  Messenia."  All,  however,  were  eclipeed  by  an 
individual  comparatively  unknown  until  in  these  recent  times,*  but  who 
was  no  less  dutinguisbed  for  his  extensive  learning,  than  for  a  noble 
spirit  of  reform  flowing  from  truly  Christian  motives.  This  was  Eusta- 
t^ne,  archbishop  of  [IliesBalonica,  author  of  the  famous  commentary  on 
Homer,  one  of  those  pure  characters,  so  rarely  to  be  met  witii  amcmg 
the  Greeks,  —  a  mtui  who  well  knew  the  filings  of  his  nation  and  las 
times,  while  he  was  more  exempt  &cm  them  tiaa  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  his  remarkable  woric  on  hypocrisy,  he  mentions  falsehood 
Mid  empty  pretence,  which  he  hated  above  all  things,  as  being  &fl 
one  by  which  public  and  private  life  among  all  ranl^  of  society  was 
then  polluted.  Great  were  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  fellow-cil)- 
seng  under  the  bad  administration  of  the  empire  in  -the  minority  of 
Alexius  the  Second,  subsequent  to  the  year  1180.  When  Theasalo- 
nioa  was  conquered  by  the  army  of  king  William  the  Second,  of  Sicily, 
and  the  city  ^vea  up  to  the  fury  of  soldiers  excited,  in  addition  to 

'  See  Nicetu  ChoniaC,  hisior;  of  the  em-  *  See  respectiiig  Cbeie  men,  and  the  doc- 

peror  Manael  ComneDns  (lib  vii,  c.  iii,  p.  trinal  hiatarj  at  the  Greek  church  ia  the 

970,  ed.  Bekker),  whicb  hiitorian  alio  con-  twelfth  centaij,  the  essay  of  Dr.  UUmum 

fssus  that  the  worldlioeu  of  the  monki  in  the  Stndien  nnd  Kriuken.    Tear  tB33. 

called  for  these  lestrictions.  3tei  Heft. 

*  On  the  improvement  of  the  monutic  *  Bj  the  meritorioo*  labon  of  Prof.  Tt- 

Hfe, }  1S4,  p.3U.  fU  !□  Tubingen,  vho  we  confidendj  hope 

'  Dnodecim  electi  4>dHacaIi,  qai  ttudiii  will  sDcceed  in  deariDg;  np  man;  of  the 

Oraeconim  de  rnnie  tolent  praeesfie.    Sea  ob«cnre  palnti  in  Che  life  of  this  remarkable 

the  Dialogue  of  Anaelm,  of  Havelberg,  in  man.    Mbt  hii  esiaj  on  the  chronologr 

n^AphH-T  flni^vioD  »  i  F  171  of  £iutattuiu*a  irricinga  won  appear. 
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«ther  bad  passions,  bj  &iiaticinn,  GiutathiuB,  who  elirank  from  no 
danger  or  toil,  appe&red  as  a  protectiog  angel  in  the  midst  of  hig 
people.  It  was  his  oonrage  and  awe-commanding  person  alone  which 
coud  proctin  for  the  nnfortnnato  an^  alleviation  of  their  auSeringa. 
ISs  powerful  word  protected  his  fellow-citdzena,  when  threatened  willi 
heavy  oppreseions  b;  the  arbitrary  power  at  Gonstantinople,  aguoat 
the  extoitioQB  of  the  tax-gatherers.'  Yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
snffer  &om  the  ingratitude  of  his  community,  who  conld  not  endure 
tiM  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  iniquity."  He  was  banished  by 
partisaiis ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  people  learned  firom  experience 
how  mneh  they  had  lost  in  their  Uahop,  recalled  with  greater  affectjon 
titan  ever.' 

He  appears  to  ns  as  the  Chrysoatom  of  his  times,  m  contending 
against  its  euperstidoD,  moclc-holiness,  and  indecorous  frivolity.  His 
mst-aermoas  especially  bear  witness  of  the  seal  with  which  he  waged 
Hiis  contest.  Id  Uie  ligbtaesa  with  which  marriages  were  contracted, 
and  matrimonial  relations  generally  regarded,  he  found  special  cause 
of  ocnnplunt.  It  seems  that  ntany  affected  a  certain  pretentious,  shal- 
low kind  of  free-thinking,  to  which  they  retreated  as  a  cover  from  tho 
pongent  sermons  or  moral  oversigbt  of  the  more  worthy  ecclesiastics. 
They  drew  a  hne  of  distinction  between  the  church,  for  which  they 
professed  the  greatoet  eeal,  and  the  clergy  in  their  personal  capacity. 
"  Ood  is  all-aiufficient  in  himself,"  said  they ;  "  he  needs  nothing  which 
is  upon  earth.  "^  The  opposition  to  superstitjon  may  perhaps  have 
called  forth  infideUty.  So  we  might  infer  from  a  remark  of  Eustathios 
on  the  indnlgence  uiown  to  atheists  liring  amongst  Christians.'  While 
he  adopted  ^e  dominant  church  mode  of  thinkuig,  which  indeed  bore 
him  along  with  it,  Eustathius  still  sought  to  trBjasform  and  renovate 

'  'nieae  Mtritorioni  acu  of  Bnrathlnt  *  Ai h«  ufi,  ^lAaoo^Duvrff,  ^Airpoph^ 

in  behalf  of  the  dtj  of  Theualonica,  are  /liv  nkurur  nni  tnl  yi^  [rb  drioii,  without 

extolled  by  Nieetaa,  biahop  of  Athens,  ia  doubt  omitted)  titl  yiii  ii  lai  ol  ituJuiaior 

bit  Monoma  on  EniUthiiu,  pablished  with  oriiial  xal  ri  ■ar'  airibi. 

ureral  other  recoida  abaaading  in  impoi-  •  He  emploTi  the  dimax ;   Jem,  bad 

Uult  matter  reUung  to  the  hislor;  of  tfaese  Clu-JBUani.uid  rnfuifovrdruvudcuvfiAo. 

timea,  by  Prof.  Tatet,  in  Ifce  Appendii  lo  Fait-iannon,  xi,  p.  66.    The  inlerproiiion 

hu  Di»ertatia  Oeogrephica  de  TheuaJo-  oF  lhi>  paraaze  u,  to  be  van,  a  mallar  of 

■ka  ejnsqne  agro,  BeroUni,  IS3B,  p.  SS2.  dinpnte.    Ta^l,  in  the  prolegomena  to  the 

He  npresenta  the  widowed  city  Thessalo-  ULueitaiion  above  noticed,  p.  ivii,  ii  dii- 

Bica  complaining ;    frivruf  topaUyotc  ix-  posed  to  iinder«tand  by  atheiiu,  Hahom- 

leioofuu-  iruvTur  ianioMyoif  ^pu^mfuu,  medans ;  in  brot  of  which  it  might  be  said 

i^  troiiai  *ai  i.ya'Sii  6^pa  tol  Toff  ivBpu-  that  atheiata,  if  any  inch  existed,  would 

xo^yoif    rouroi(  6ipalv   ItSoTo^.    eiaTi  not  have  dared,  howeyer,  so  openly  to  avow 

jdp  tirajpin^nri  fiot  ixiivot  6  lityac  t/idc  themielrei  aa  soch.     Still,  tW^  Edatt- 

iTH/i^v  tat  laifHoii  iicypriyiipdt  bufiaai-v,  p.  thins  did  not  concede,  that  the  Mobamme- 

3BT.    It  ii  that  to  be  lamented  thi«  Gnie^  daaa  wonhipped  the  lame  God  with  Chria- 

ealoginm  ia  ao  full  of  rhetorical  declama.  tiang  and  Jewa,  the  tme  God,  when  fhHtt 

tion  aa  to  leave  but  linle  mom  for  facta.  hij  own  point  of  view  he  conld  call  them 

■  Ep.  xix,  td  TbeaaalonicenMa.  idolatera,  yet  it  is  dilflcalt  to  conceire  that 

)  bUchael  NIcetaa  aa^  in  a  letter  to  En-  he  ahouldWe  called  them  directlyalheiBta, 

Hathioii  iiakXmi  fihi  ovr  viv  el  wo&oivTtf  nnleaa  perhaps  he  consideied  hiiuetf  en- 

wAcav  ry  v69v  taiaovat,  icapomv  r^  uiro-  tilled  to  do  so,  br  a  rhetcrioJ  eza«rer>- 

arairii  itaviavovaiv,  oiov  Ixoi^'C  aya^bv  tion,  on  account  «  Ihia  antithesia  to  'Chria- 

iiav^avm  iaurnvf.    See  Tafel'a  Diaaerta-  tiana  and  Jews  who  worshipped  the  true 

tion  OD  Theatalonica,  kbojt  reftn«d  to,  p.  Uod. 
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an,  beginning  back  from  the  Bpirit  and  dispoeitioii.  AccorJfoi^y,  bt 
makes  the  eojitilia  evttngtHiea  his  point  of  deputora,  recogniong  moo- 
achieni  as  the  aummit  of  Christitiii  perfectioQ ;  aod,  nnsapprehenfigg 
the  vords  of  Christ,  contrasts  the  mild  and  easy  yoke  of  tfae  ordimry 
Chiistian  life  with  the  heavy  yoke  which  the  monks  had  to  bear. 
Thus,  in  exhorting  laymen  to  C^uiatian  virtue,  by  comparing  tiirir  oasa 
with  that  of  the  monks,  he  saya :  "  These  latter  rolontarily  endure  Am 
oi^ntimee  heavy  yoke  of  the  Lord  which  is  laid  on  them.  Take  then 
QptHi  yourselves,  as  ho  himself  bids  yon,  the  li^t  and  easy  yoke,  and 
ye  shall,  even  as  they,  be  bleased,  albeit  in  a  way  correspondiDg  to 
your  stage  of  perfection."'  But  he  was  profoundly  sennble  also  of 
the  corruption  which  beset  the  mcHiachiam  of  his  times,  as  we  have 
shown  m  the  preceding  remarks.  Monacbism  was,  in  his  opimon, 
designed  as  a  means  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
people ;  and  the  monasteries  should  be  seats  also  of  liteiaiy  culture. 
He  called  upon  the  stylites  to  aviul  themselves  of  the  general  reve^ 
ence  in  which  they  were  held,  at  a  time  when  men  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  education,  husbands  and  wives  from  all  quartets,  flocked  to 
them,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportumty  thus  aflforded  of  impart- 
ing to  them  such  knowledge  and  advice  on  die  matters  of  salvatioii  is 
each  might  require.  "  With  these,"  says  he,  in  an  admonitory  di^ 
course  addressed  to  a  stylit«  in  Thessalonica,'  "  the  styUte  will  b(4d 
mterconrse  in  the  right,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  in  the  apostdioal  way; 
for  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  win  all  for  the  gloiy 
of  Qod.  And,"  puttmg  him  on  his  guard  agEunst  opposite  errors, 
"  he  will  neither  unproperl/  flatter,  lest  he  falsify  the  truth,  nw 
will  he  be  violent  agunat  all,  lest  be  be  accused  of  nnseasonable  fre^ 
dom.  For  all  the  gifts  winch  may  be  presented  to  him,  he  will  be 
only  a  chamiel  by  which  they  are  commnmcated  to  others,  to  the 
poor."  He  complains  of  those  monks,  who  boasted  of  knowing  no 
other  trinity  than  devotion  in  the  church,  in  the  cell,  and  at  the 
table ;  and  thoee  who  were  not  aware  that  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
genuine  monk  in  order  to  perfection  of  virtue,  bnt  that  he  also  stpod 
greatly  in  need  of  knowledge  — "  And  that,  not  only  of  tilings  divine," 
eaya  he, "  but  also  of  history  and  various  other  lands  of  culture,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  be  useful  to  those  who  approach  him."*  aX 
all  times,  however,  he  declared  strongly  agunst  me  over-valuation  of 
eztemale ;  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  monacbism.  1^108,  for  instance,  to 
a  stylite,  g^  with  iron,  he  says,*  "  I  desire  to  see  on  thee  also  the 
annor  and  other  paoody  of  the  great  Paul.  The  outward  iron  availi 
notiiing  towards  makmg  lum  who  wears  it  invulnerable,  if  he  throws 
aude  that  apostolical  armor.  Nay,  without  that,  it  serves  only  to 
draw  down  the  man's  spirit  to  the  earth,  and  to  impede  its  flight  up- 
ward.   Such  iron  is  in  itself  neither  salntary  dot  hurtAiI ;  bnt  it  may 

'  OnJL  ii,  in  Pb.  48,  f  14,  p.  10:  Blpman  car'    Utiimf{,    laaXijut  lUvm,  eilay^ 

^OcK<A^^a^   JKciiioi  rilv  roip  nvplm   i«y>>v,  Sijaie^t  «i£  oiraf. 
lartv  oil  ^ofAv,  aiinlt  hixtifitvar  M  6ft-         '  xxil,  f  66,  p.  1 M. 
eiy  fipry  uport  t/itt(  rdv,  if  airit  itti-         '  On  the  improvsiueiit  of  the  iiM)il««ie 

vof  Ifii,  ITtofpdv  saj  xp^eriv.    luJ  trfiru  1U«,  {  146,  p.  a5a  *  uU,  p.  IBS. 
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be  either.  It  has  sometimes  becoine  the  oDe  tuid  sometimes  tbe  other, 
according  to  the  bent  of  the  will."  Love  he  declares  to  be,  for  all 
(3iristians  alike,  the  central  point  of  the  Christiaa  life.  "  Only  obtwn 
this,  and  the  whole  troop  of  the  other  virtues  will  follow  in  ite  train. 
As  it  is  the  be^nning  of  all  good,  it  will  call  forth  aU  good  in  yon. 
Pronounoe  but  the  word  bve,  and  yon  have  named  at  once  all  good- 
ness. If  love  enters  the  soul,  the  whole  band  of  the  other  rirtnes 
enters  along  with  it.  But  if  she  be  excluded,  Ae  soul  is  maaifestly  left 
naked  of  all  good."'  '*  Not  bo  much  depends  on  the  frequent  bowing 
of  the  knee,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  sermons,*  "  but«  great  deal  upon 
what  is  signified  by  that  outward  ngn,  prostr&laoa  of  the  spirit,  humil- 
^y  of  heut  before  Ood.  To  stand  erect  was  not  leas  acceptable  to 
God  than  to  bow  the  knee ;  nay,  it  was  more  in  harmony  with 
natore,  more  consonant  with  activity. "^  To  persons  who  complained 
that  Uiey  wanted  the  pit  of  tears,  he  says,  they  should  not  feel  puned 
about  that     Charity  shown  to  the  poor  would  fiilly  supply  its  place.'* 

The  rage  for  dogmatising  among  the  Qreek  emperors  had,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  the  cause  of  numy  checks  and  disorders  in  the 
Greek  church ;  and  the  same  thing  proved  true  under  Manuel  Gom- 
nenoB,  who  reigned  from  1143  to  1180.  The  historian  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  was  doubtless  right  in  saving,  the  Bom^  emperors  were  not 
satisfied  to  rule,  and  to  deal  wiui  freemen  as  with  slaves ;  but  they 
took  it  quite  amiss,  if  they  were  not  also  recogoized  as  wise  and  infat 
lible  dogmatists,  as  law^veis,  called  to  decide  on  matters  human  and 
dirine.'  The  Byzantine  spirit,  wluch  tolerated  the  emperors  in  this, 
characteristically  expresses  itself  in  tiiese  words  of  the  historian  Jo- 
hannes Cinnamoe :  "  To  speculate  on  God's  essence,  is  a  thing  allow- 
able to  none  but  teachers,  the  most  considerable  of  the  priests,  and 
fer}uq>$  alto  to  ike  emperors  on  accouni  of  ihar  digtiilg."*  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  that  they  took  it  aimss  when 
the  epithet  *'  holy  "  was  not  applied  to  them  as  the  anointed  of  God.T 

Tfakt  tendency,  which  had  called  forth  the  fanatical  attachment  to 
tiie  word  &tmoMt  in  the  Greek  church,  continued  still  to  be  active 
tiiere ;  and  it  ever  found  a  welcome  admission  among  emperors,  who, 
in  proportion  as  they  neglected  to  form  and  prove  their  lives  by  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  seemed  the  more  to  imagine  that  ^ey  could  honor 
lum  by  zeal  for  such  empty  formularies.  Thus,  for  example,  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  stirred  up  a  riolent  controversy  about  A* 
following  formula :  The  iucamate  God,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  was 
at  ODce  the  offerer  and  the  victim.^    This  formula,^  to  which  the  em- 

>  xi,  t  T,  p.  SI:   aCrf.  Am  ml  apj:4.  '414,  p-  la 

tnottnAytaampefuahi  t^  iifont.    vlw  •  Tbe  renwA  of  Ai«  hl*t(»Un  in  tpMk- 

tffhi  Ti(  ijait^  tltrtlv  col  fvnitfmi^^  Ine  of  HidimI  Comneniu,  lib.  ni,  c  r. 

iitr^  fipina  KoUv.    djvmff  iraptifive/ii-  Lib.  vi,  c  IL 

tirof  £pXo[  iptTuv.    il  ii  abrll  iiuWai  he-  rof  ^pv  ntAc  PaaiXelf.    Pachjmcraa  d« 

tiKJutmai,  i^JiM,  Sti  ipmio(  if  -^uj^  bui^  Michaele  Pateologo,  lib.  vi,  c  xxxi,  p.  SOT. 

Karrif  Lyadtit.  '  rdv  acampfuitivoii  Acdv  trpoffcfMiv  re 

'{i,0ilF>.48,p.  11.  hiui   (oJ   irpotiiptaSat.      Wcet.  Choniat. 

*  tei  fvaiKitTifioy  ijia  «al  ivipyfcreper  Manuel  Comiuii.  Ub.  Tii,  c.  t. 

«at  rpetruumpov.  *  Th«  opponent  of  It  wu  Itw  INsmk 
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peror  bad  talcen  a  fimc^,  mnat  be  adopted  hjtJi.  A  STDod  oonmed 
at  Constantinople  drore  the  matter  throagh  j'  and  many  of  the  bieb<^ 
who  rented  it,  were  deposed  ftom  their  seats.  At  a  Babaequent 
period  he  was  led  back  again  to  tiiiB  favorite  tliongbt,  by  one  who  had 
acqiured  great  aathoiity  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  dialectician,  and 
had  often  been  employed  on  embaames  to  tbe  West.  This  was  I^me- 
trioa.  He  had  accosed  the  Occidentals  of  error,  becaose  they  tsng^t 
diat  the  Son  of  God  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  yet  equal  to 
him.  Sat  Manuel  took  part  wit^  the  Occidentals,  maintuning  that 
most  assuredly  this  might  be  stud  of  tJie  God-mas,  in  virtue  of  the 
twofold  relation  in  which  he  must  be  considered.'  ■  And  in  eridenoe, 
he  fflted  Christ's  words,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I !"  which  be 
aaid  as  God-man,  as  one  in  two  natures.  And  thus  the  coDtroreray 
turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  these  words.  It  is  a  melancht^j 
rign  of  deadness  in  the  Greek  church,  that  the  contivversy  on  the 
question  whether  these  words  should  be  referred  to  Christ  according 
to  his  divine  or  according  to  his  human  nature,  or  to  both  at  the  saoM 
time,  was  waged  as  long  and  as  vehemeiitly,  as  if  the  salvation  <i 
Bonis  were  depending  on  Hus  point.^  And  not  merely  bishops,  bid 
BtateEimen  and  courti^,  and  finally  laymen  of  all  ranks,  took  sides  in 
the  dispute ;  and  the  scenes  were  renewed  which  were  vritnesaed  in 
the  fourth  century.*  ^e  emperor  required  that  hit  ezplanatiou  of 
these  words,  according  to  which  they  referred  to  Qie  entire  God-man, 
in  virtue  of  his  human  nature,  should  be  adopted  by  all.  !Ilu>se  libfi 
would  not  submit  to  this,  drew  upon  themselves  his  <£spleastire,  and  at 
last  be  forced  the  matter  throu^  at  an  endemic  tynod  (_av*o8oe.iwdif 
fanaa)  held  under  his  own  presidency  at  Constantinople  in  1160, 
before  which  he  caused  to  be  lud  many  extracts  &om  the  chonA 
&ther8,  and  in  the  trauBactions  of  which  he  himself  took  aa  adin 
part.s  The  bishops,  who  would  not  receive  this  doctrine,  were  (Jireat- 
ened  with  depostion ;  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  with  the  losa  of 
their  dignities  and  the  confiscatdou  oT  their  goods ;  the  rest,  wib 
banishment  &om  the  residential  city.  The  emperor  is  even  said*  to 
have  isaved  an  edict  in  confirmation  of  these  decrees,  denounrang  the 
punishmeDt  of  death  on  those  who  dared  oppose  them ;  and  a  atons 
tablet  which  contained  these  determinations  was  set  up  in  the  chunk 
of  St.  Sophia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  Manuel,  another  controversy  was 
stirred  up  by  him  in  the  Greek  church ;  to  which,  also,  an  undue  im- 

m  SoteridL  8m  hta  explication  of  the  'llMfCfaenlliitraNI  tikon  inOiicM- 
foniL  pobliriied  tn  •  prognunme  if  FroC  WrftJ  »  notteed  in  tba  intrsdMtiim  to 
Tafcl,  i.  D.  1838  p.  10.  tbt  AcM  of  Um  cooncil  bald  or  "''-  -'^=— 
'  ""     ■  — ~--i«of  the  ume  lynod  in    ""  " ' — ' '""  "'- 


I,  n,  IS.  frai  Koi  okoi  inpUaAaC/inc.    Hi^  St^ 

■  ThU  fint  beginaine  of  tlM  dUpnu  ia  tomm  vetcram  norm  colleetio,  (.  iv,  p.  4. 

ncorded  by  Jshaimei  Cinumo*,  lib.  vi,  Bomaa,  1S31. 

c.  ii.  *  Soe  the  ■boT».meBlia8ed  Aeb  of  tbt 

*&ae>n£«t.ClNDiiLllb.*U,e.v,p.S7e,  Mme. 

■wiq.  *AocMdliigtothe>ew>wtofMic«Ba 
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portance  w&a  asciibed.  The  cliarch  "books  &t  OosstaulaDople  eoDtuoed 
the  form  of  an  oath,  couched  in  very  ansnitable  langoftge,  we  adnut^ 
for  those  who  came  over  from  Mobammedaniam  to  the  Quietian  futb. 
*'  Anathema  to  Mohammed's  God,  of  whom  he  sa/s  that  he  neither  begat  - 
nor  was  begotten,"'  But  perhaps  this  formnia  had  never  as  yet  ^vea 
that  scaodal  to  any  one  which  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  discover 
in  it.  He  believed  that  it  contained  a  blasphemy;  for  by  it  the 
anathema  was  pronounced  on  God  himself;  and  in  the  breaste  of 
Mohammedans  who  came  over  to  Christianity,  it  would  excite  scruples 
agunst  the  Christma  faith.  Be  proposed,  therefore,  at  an  endemio 
synod,  ctmvened  under  the  presidency  of  Theodoans,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tmople,  the  abrogation  of  this  formula.  But  he  was  unable,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  to  carry  lus  point.  It  was  maintained  agdnst  him,  that  tbr  Qod 
of  Mohammed  was  phunly  not  the  true  God.  He  was  not  to  be  balked, 
however,  by  failing  of  his  object  here.  With  the  asoatance  of  some 
of  his  cenrt-clergy,"  he  drew  up  a  wordy  edict  agunst  the  above- 
mentioned  form  of  oath.  But  tlus  met  again  with  violent  oppoeition 
firom  the  patriarch  and  the  bishops,  which  excited  great  indignation  in 
the  emperor.  Determined  to  carry  his  point  at  any  cost,  he  sum- 
moned  the  patriarch,  with  a  synod,  to  his  palace  in  Scutari,  to  wUch 
he  had  retired  on  account  of  his  health.  When  they  arrived,  the 
emperor's  secretary  handed  them  an  edict  of  the  empeior  agiunst  tho 
finmnla,  which  he  required  tiiem  to  ngn,  and  an  extremely  violent 
document,  in  whic^  he  declared  he  shoiSd  be  ungrateful  to  the  King 
of  kings,  to  whom  he  was  hound  by  so  many  obligations,  if  he  suffered 
bim  to  lie  under  the  anathema ;  and,  following  a  common  practice  of 
tiie  Bytantine  emperors,  he  tk«atened  that  he  would  apply  to  thd 
pope,  expecting  to  &if^ten  the  bishops  to  complifmce.  He  said  h9 
would  assemble  a  larger  synod  and  call  in  &e  pope's  asnstance.  At 
tlus  jimctiire,  the  venerable  Euatathins  stood  forth,  holding  it  to  be  his 
du^,  as  a  shepherd,  to  declare  finnly  against  the  imperial  edict.  "  He 
eonld  not,"  be  swd,  "  look  upon  the  God  of  that  Mohammed,  from 
whom  BO  much  imschief  had  come,  as  the  true  God."  When  this  was 
reported  to  the  emperor,  he  fell  into  a  parojtfsm  of  anger.  He  de- 
manded that  EoBtathiuB  should  be  impeached.  Either  he  who  had 
dared  to  injure  the  Lord's  anointed  must  be  punished,  or  it  must  be 
piOTed  agamst  himself  that  he  bad  never  worshipped  the  true  God, 
and,  in  that  case,  he  would  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  converted.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  &at  the  patriarch  oould  appease  the 
emperor;  and  after  nnoh  negotiation  a  piiddle  course  was  finally 

■  See  Nieelu  ds  Comneno,  lib-Tli,  c^.  «.xxW,«mp)o]r»Ui6WordboliMpfaTTatos  to 

The  wordi  rndded,  naX  tti  iXiefvpSt  ini,.  tigiiif;  s  ttune  of  this  Mtrt  cut  la  mcttL 

•n  utendtd  with  difficultj.    It  wu  ereo  Perlup*  the  alliuion  !•  (o  tbe  Mone  In  the 

M  thu  time  confcBMd,  ei  Nicetu  ihowi,  EubaatUeco^iriucIidw  Hohammduw 

that  h  eoBld  dm  be  eaucilj  mdanood  ware  SGcaecd  of  wonhippiDs.  Tide  Hot- 

wtuU  wu  meain  :  £U«>c  St  id)  mviinu  tlnnr,  Hiet  arienMl.  p.  156- 

{iKpigCit  Intoiiv  Tt  ivTl  ri  iXiofvpov.    Tho  '  AJ  Nicetai  Wji  :  ftirotj^^olf  tif  roflro 

lait  word  denote!  that  which  is  solid,  fino,  xp'I'af'oCi  ovc  fdii  ruf  U  r|f  fiaailMou 

or  wronght  of  inch  materials  and  made  of  oU^c  Tiv  *aifm.»e3uiMt6o¥Tat. 
OM piece;  th«aFUa;,Hiat.B^.mi.xvyii, 
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agreed  upon,  and  it  was  detenmned  that,  in  pla(e  of  tbe  anaUiemk 
agaiDBt  tiie  God  of  Mohunmed,  should  be  substitated  the  certunly  more 
judicious  fonn :  "  agaioBt  Mohammed,  and  his  doctrine,  and  ererything 
connected  therewith."' 

In  reroect  to  the  TeUtion  of  the  Greek  chnrch  to  the  Latio,  the  after- 
effects  of  those  schisms  vhich  had  made  tlieir  appearance  at  an  earUer 
period  still  contuiaed  to  be  experienced,  ^e  S7Bt«matic  evolution  of 
the  sjstem  of  faith  of  the  Boman  church,  by  scholasticism,  and  the 
perfected  form  of  papal  absolutasm,  conld  only  serve  to  define  more 
sharply  the  line  of  oivison  between  the  two  churches,  and  to  make 
the  difierence  still  more  radical.  While  they  on  the  mde  cf  tlie 
Roman  chorch,  in  their  conscionsness  of  possesang  the  onl;  tme  tra^ 
ditioihf.  and  an  authority  fonnded  on  divine  right,  and  destined  to 
jadge  and  decide  over  all,  supposed  they  conQ  look  down  on  the 
Greek  chnrch  with  a  feeling  of  superiority ;  they  of  the  Greek  church, 
priding  themselves  on  a  traditioncu  literary  culhire,  which,  to  be  sure, 
must  fade  to  in^gnificance  when  compared  with  the  new  mental 
achievements  of  the  West,  were  still  inclined  to  despise  the  Latins  as 
barbarianB,  The  crusades  brought  Greeks  and  Latins  into  closer  con- 
nection and  more  living  contact  with  each  other ;  but  tiiese  were  fre- 
quently but  sources  of  controversy  and  distrust,  and  served  rather  to 
widen  than  to  narrow  the  distance  between  the  two  parties.  As  we 
have  already  remarked  on  a  former  page,*  the  disputed  question  pre- 
vailing between  the  two  churches,  concerning  the  doctrine  (^  the  Holy 
Ohost,  was  brouzht  up  anew  for  discussion  at  the  be^nning  of  theao 
undertakings,  in  1098,  before  a  council  held  by  pope  Urban  the  Secondj 
at  Ban.  Anselm  of  Canterbory  stood  forth  as  advocate  of  Sie  Latin 
church  doctrine,  and  the  anathema  on  that  of  the  Greek  church  was 
here  renewed. 

Among  the  succeeding  transactions  between  &e  two  churches,  (me 
particularly  deserving  notice  was  a  conference  held  under  die  Greek 
emperor  John  Comnenus  the  Second,  between  Anselm  of  Havelberg,' 
a  bishop  eminently  distingoished  for  weight  of  character,  intellectuEil 
ability,  and  education,  and  the  archbishop  Neohttes  (doubtless  Nice- 
tas)  of  Nicomedis,  who  superintended  die  direction  of  studies  alrea^ 
noticed,  at  Constantinople,  m  1146,  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  churches,  and  the  means  of  settiing  them.  When  Anselm,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  was  residing  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugene  the 
^ird,  he  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  that  pope,  a  fiill  account  of 
that  conference.*  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  presented  here  wim  a  set  of  minutes  drawn  up  with  diido- 
matical  accuracy ;  still,  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the 
mode  in  which  ^e  Greek  prelate  managed  his  cause  m  this  conference, 
has,  in  all  essential  respects,  been  truly  represented  by  Anselm.     He 

'  '&va6t!/ia  T{i  JSui/irr  tai  ma^  rf  at-  Godiiditikiilide  do  premriidmi  StaUei 

n><r  tiSax^Koi  itaifxi-  ^oa  L.  tod  Ledelnir,n>L  viii,C  S7 :  md  hj 

*  Ftg»  at.  Dr.  Spiekar,  in  lUgen'i  Zaitoclirift  m  buto- 

■  SoG,  respecting  him,  A.  FlUedefil^  iikIw  Tlieologie,  toI.  ii,  f.  IS40. 

H7,  in  die  Allgoauaneii  AnUr,  fbi  die  *  In  D'AdMiy  Spiceleg.  Li 
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leiirasenta  liim  u  npog  many  panted  tmd  striUng  thh^  against  tiw 
Latin  ohnrch,  such  as  he,  aaBuredly,  eonld  not  have  inrented  at  bia  own 
fcani  of  view,  and  wonld  not  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  opponent. 
In  respect  to  tbe  eontoBted  point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghoeli, 
ITieetas  appealed,  ae  the  Greeks  vers  ever  wooi  to  do,  to  the  passage 
in  Ute  gospel  of  9t.  John,  and  to  the  inTiolabb  anthority  of  the  Moene 
creed.  Ansehn  replied  eonfonnably  with  the  doctrine  oi  the  church, 
as  it  had  been  settled  siDoe  the  time  of  Yincentias  of  Lerins.  He  pre- 
sented, on  the  other  ode,  tlie  progressTe  evolution  of  that  doo^na, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spudt,  actoaling  the  chorch,  by  nrtne 
of  which  the  doctrine,  contained  as  to  its  germ  in  the  sacred  8ci^ 
tores,  had  been  more  exactly  defined  and  explicated,  aad  iriiat  S 
eontt^oed  in  sprit,  reduced  to  the  form  of  more  predse  otmoeptions ; 
nst  as  the  work  of  one  universal  cooacil  is  completed  in  the  gradual 
doTelf^anent  of  dmstian  doctrine  by  another  and  later.  AU  this  is 
the  work  of  the  same  ^orit,  promised  by  Christ  to  his  discnples  and  t* 
bis  ohnrch ;  of  whom  he  says  tbaf  he  would  t«ach  many  UungB  which 
the  apostles,  at  tl^at  time,  could  not  nnderstaod.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Trinity,  ae  ezpluned  by  the  conncil  of  Nice,  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  m  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  pointed  ont  as  a  doctrine 
expressed,  is  so  many  words,  in  the  Bible.i  Anselm  dleged,  in 
behalf  of  the  weQ-gronnded  authority  of  the  Bomaa  church,  that  all 
faereeies  had  found  their  birthplace  in  the  Greek  church ;  while  in  the' 
fanner,  the  pore  doobine  had  ever  been  preswved,  &ee  from  alloy, 
amid  ^  the  disputes  tirooeeding  from  that  oUter  qoarter.  To  this  Ni- 
cetaa  replied  :"  "  If  uie  herenes  had  sprung  np  in  the  Greek  chnrch, 
still,  ^y  were  subdued  there ;  end  they  conld  only  eontribnte  to  the 
dearer  ev<dution  sod  strmger  confirmataon  of  the  fiuth."  And  he 
endeavors  to  pmnt  ont,  here,  a  enbetantial  advantage  of  the  Greek 
ohnrch  over  the  Latin,  tracing  it  to  the  predominating  sdentifio  enltore 
which  had  distinguished  the  Greek  church  from  the  Mginning.  "  Fer> 
haft  tbe  very  reascm  why  so  many  bereoea  had  not  sprung  np  among 
the  Bomaas  was,  that  there  bad  not  been  among  tbem  so  many  learned 
and  acute  mvestigators  of  tbe  sacred  Boriptures.  If  that  conceit  of 
knoidedge  by  wluoh  the  Greek  heretics  had  been  misled,  deserved 
iaensnre,  still,  the  ignorance  of  the  latins,  who  affirmed  neiOier  one 
thing  nor  another  abont  the  &ith,  but  mly  Mowed  the  lead  of  others 
in  nnleanied  nmplicity,  deserved  not  to  be  prused.^  It  most  bt 
ascribed  rather  to  obunalde  a^hgenee  in  examining  into  the  fitith,  or  to 
smgalar  inaotivi^  of  nund  ud  dnlness  of  apprrtkenson,  or  to  bio- 
druoes  growing  o<jt  cf  the  heavy  load  of  secnUr  bosinees."*  He 
applies  to  tbe  Latins,  in  Ibis  regscd,  the  words  in  1  Tim.  1:  7,  and  to 
the  Greeks  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  osefkihiesa  of  doubt  as  a  paasage- 

'  IJb.i>,e.ui>,*eqq.        'Ub.iU,o.Ki  IiocnecilInddafldedizenuit,Md  alioainde 

■  Idb.  lii,  c  xi :  Sicnt  IiMiMicann,  qal  dioBoM  «t  doomtM  rimpUcitUe  qnui  mi- 

•pad  DO*  ncnut,  faiM  Mpienti*,  qiM  «*■  bo*  docM  ladiennti 

docti    Mm,  ralMDd*   cat,   it*   nimbBni  •  Quod  omli^iM  Tidetnr  mI  «x  simlk 

t«bicfa,  witboot  donbt,  thoald  md  minim,  w^ligvMift  iiiTMtiguidae  Add  rel  ex  grot- 

u  Irmt  hue  wmld  ba  ool  of  pUeel  bn-  m  MrdiMH  iMbatU  iny«iu(  rel  ex  occupar 

danda  Mt  Bonaaa  imperiiia,  qua  ipil  nw  lioiw  ac  molt  imvImiv  impcdinumiL 
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m;  to  tnifli.i  lUneeUy  does  Nicetas  protest  aguost  the  inliDutioii, 
Hiat  the  Greek  church  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  what  tita  pope, 
vithoat  a  coancil  held  in  concnrrence  with  the  Greeks,  might,  oa  nig 
own  Belf-ossamed  anthorit;,  prescribe.  "  If  the  pope,  seated  od  the  high 
throne  of  his  glorj,  will  fohninate  against  us,  and  hori  down  bis  man- 
dates npon  OS  from  his  loft;  station ;  if,  not  with  our  ccmnurence,  bat 
arfaitrarilj,  and  according  to  his  own  good  pleasore,  he  will  judge  oa, 
my,  order  ns ;  what  fraternal  or  what  paternal  relation  can  subsist 
long  on  such  terms  ?  Who  would  patiently  endure  this  ?  If  we  could, 
we  might  justly  be  called,  and  should  be  in  fact,  slaveS)  and  not  s<hi8 
of  the  church. ""  He  then  goes  on  to  eaj  that,  if  such  author!^ 
belonged  to  the  pope,  then  ^  stud;  d  the  Scriptures,  and  d  the 
sciences,  all  Greek  intellect  and  Greek  learning,  were  superfluous. 
The  pope  alone  would  be  bishop,  teacher,  tmd  pastor ;  he  alone  would 
hare  to  be  reeponable  to  God  for  all,  whom  God  tukd  committed  to  his 
charge  alone.  The  apostolic  creed  did  not  teach  men  to  acknowledge 
ft  Roman  church  in  especial,  but  one  common,  catholic,  apoBt<dio 
church.' 

Though  Nieetas  defended  the  use  of  ordinaiy  bread  in  the  oelebrft- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  a  cu8t«m  which  had  always  been  handed 
down  in  the  Greek  church,  yet  he  eslimatea  the  importance  of  tjiig 
disputed  pcnnt  with  Christian  moderation.*  He  says  that  he  himself, 
in  case  no  other  bread  was  to  be  had,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using 
unleavened  bread  in  the  mass.  "  Since,  however,"  he  adds,  "  ths 
number  of  the  narrow-minded  far  exceeds  that  of  persons  well-instructed 
in  the  ftuth,  and  the  nndistinguishiiig  multitude  eaailv  take  ofience,  it 
was  worthy  of  all  pains,  tiiat  both  Latins  and  Greeks  abould  be  induced 
to  join,  heart  and  band,  in  brining  about,  in  smne  suitable  place  and  at 
some  suitable  time,  a  general  council,  at  which  the  use  of  leavened  at 
unleavened  bread,  by  all  at  the  same  time,  should  be  adopted ;  or,  if 
such  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  without  ^ving  scandal  to 
one  of  the  two  parties,  yet  all  should  agree  in  this,  uat  neither  party 
should  condemn  the  other,  and  this  difference  should  no  longer  torn  to 
the  injury  of  holy  charity.  "  Mutual  condemnation,"  says  he,  "  is  a  far 
greater  sin  than  this  diversity  of  custom,  which  was  in  itself  a  maV 
ter  of  indifference."  Both  finally  agreed  tm  this  point,  that  a  general 
council,  conmsting  of  Latins  and  Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches,  was  a  thing  greauy  to  be  desired. 

But  the  irritable  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  parties,  heightened 
by  the  omsades  and  the  oonsequenoea  followmg  in  ihtai  trwn,  and  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  would  not  lower  their  tone,  pot 
(he  assembling  of  such  a  ooun<nl.out  d  the  question;  and  even  if  it 

>  Bm  Iha  pu«ig«  dud  from  AbeUrd,  liiiiMMtilsJndicve.lmolmpeimieTolHri^ 

above,  p.  191.  que  fratcniiiu  lea  etUm  que  pUcmliM 

■  81  Bomanoi  ponttflNc  <n  Bxcebo  thnmo  hmacaMepotaritI  QoU  hoennqnun  Mquit 

(loriM  EOM  raaidani  nobii  UMira  ti  qoMi  •simo  loiliiwra  qoaat  1    Time  nempe  T«rt 


prqjicere  maadatft  lua  do  mblimi  TOlneriC,    ierri  <t  noa  fliii  ooclnlae  racto  did 

M  Don  DMCro  coiuilio,  nd  proprio  ubitrk]    mai  et  ana. 

pio  benepUdto  ino  de  Bobb  at  de  Mdo-       *  Ub.  iii,  c  viiL  *  Lib.  c  e-  xviil. 
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eonld  hBTe  been  held,  it  muBt,  for  Hie  same  reasons,  hare  futed  ot 
ooming  to  aay  besefidal  resnltB.  When  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  oen- 
ttny,  several  prorinces  of  the  East  were  oonqnered  b;  the  cmaaders, 
when  finally,  in  1204,  a  Weatem  em[nr6  waa  fonnded  at  GonatantiDople, 
the  Latins  conducted  towards  the  Greeks  in  so  vnohiiBtian,  despotic, 
and  crael  a  manner  that  the  hate  of  the  latter  was  thereby  roused  to 
a  hia^er  Jntenrntr,  and  the  impresdon  endured  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. Every  violent  measure  waa  resorted  to  fin-  the  purpose  of  ai^ 
jecting  all  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  Buppresamg  ereirthtng 
peculiar  to  the  Oreelcs.  The  monks  espe^aQy  were  treated  wiu 
^eat  harshness.  Many  Greeks  died  as  martyn  at  tjie  stake,  for  the 
Oberties  of  their  church,  and  the  honest  convictions  of  their  minds.* 

Thouffh  by  these  events  the  Greeks  must  have  become  stiU  more 
alienated  from  the  Roman  church,  and  the  transactiona  on  the  island 
of  Cyjffus  and  at  Constantiuople  had  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
flie  minds  of  the  Greek  clergy,  yet  a  new  political  interest  came  into 
play,  which  made  the  Greek  emperors,  who  had  taken  up  their  rea- 
dftice  at  Nice,  more  desirous  uian  ever  of  the  union  of  the  two 
diurches.  The  emperor  John  Ducas  Yatazes  hoped,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  what  had  been  rent  from 
the  empie  by  the  arms  of  the  Latins  ;  and  for  this  reason  invited  and 
&vorea  negotiations  for  union.  The  patriarch  Germanua  of  Constan* 
tmople,  bat  who  also  resided  at  Nice,  sent  two  letters  to  pope  Gregory 
the  ninth,  and  to  the  cardinals,  which  certainly  betray  no  evidence  in 
him  of  a  man  who  could  have  been  induced  by  any  political  oonmderSF 
tions  to  bow  before  the  papacy.^  The  patriarch  begins  with  saying  that 
he  regarded  Christ  as  the  only  true  come^stone,  on  which  tiie  whole 
diurcn  was  founded :  "  Whoever  beheves  on  tiiee,  as  this  comei^ 
stone,"  he  exctfums, — addressing  Christ,  and  probably  alluding  already 
to  tiie  exclosive  pretensions  of  £e  church  of  Rome, — "  shul  m  no- 
wise come  to  shame,  nor  find  himself  torn  from  the  foundation  of  his 
hope.  This  tmtb  none  can  gainsay  but  a  disciple  of  tiie  &ther  of 
Hes."  As  Christ  proclaims  peace  to  thoee  who  are  nigh,  and  to  those 
who  are  a&r  off,  as  by  his  dea&  on  the  cross  he  had  brou^t  together 
ail,  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth,  into  a  fellowship  of  {uety,  so 
it  was  his  own  cause  to  bring  back  Aose  who  had  fulen  apart  to 

'  Bee  the  report  of  an  iinliaown  Gre«k  nee  alios  moi  eat  recentioni  ecdesiu  ton 

p«rtical«riT  coneerning  the  eraeltiei  perpe-  Qiaacae  tam  LMlnaa. 
tiMed  OD  the  ulend  ofCypnu,  in  Uie  vork       *TheMt«oletten,pnUi«liedb7Huthew 

</  Leo  Allkliiu,  a  Greek  «bo  had  gone  of  Faria,  uthe  vear  12ST,  f.  3S6.    Nothing 

OTa  to  the  Roman  church :  De  ecdcsiae  oc-  bnt  the  biM  oi  putj-inlerast  could  ever 

eideotalU  atqne  orkntalin  perpeiiu  cooien-  lead  one  to  hold  that  theie  letton  an  « 

ikoe,  lib.  ii,  c  xiii,  p.  6S4.  To  this  leanied  labrication,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  Tiolent  pai- 

man   aach   procMdiags   of   the   Romish  ngea  in  them  directed  anioat  the  popes  ; 

diorcfa  ie«m  Mrfectlj'  regnlar,  and  he  vorjr  Gremj'a  antwersbowi  OM  many  passage! 

naively  ramana :  Opos  erat,  effraenes  pro-  of  uat  sort  most  have  been  in  the  letter  to 

priaeqtiafldeiiebd)«*etveritati«oppugna-  which  lie  it  TeplTine;  besides,  vhal  took 

tores  non  exillo.  sed  feiro  et  Igne  in  sanio-  place  snbseqaentfy,  daring  the  negotiatiou 

Ten  tnenleni  redoccre. '  Kaeretid  proacri-  U  CoaitanDoople,  testiflei  to  the  existence 

bendi  mnt,  exterminandi  aont,  pnniendi  of  sochatona  of  fbelingaa  isexpnsiedin 

(DM  et  pertinaraa  ocddendl,  eramandi.  Ita  these  letter*, 
kgea  Muiduit,  tu  obtervant  nntiqniia^ 
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Sie  nniW  of  {{ulii.  He  then  vr^mtlj  caOs  npcra  Ute  pope  to  mak* 
every  effort  for  the  reBtcnttion  in  chorcb-fellow^p  between  Greeks 
and  Latins.  He  defends  the  Greeks  agunst  the  otijectaonB  made  to 
their  ordiodoz; ;  agiunst  the  complaints  uat  they  were  tbe  antbors  <^ 
ike  schism:  **Man;  persona  of  hi^  dimitT  tad  power,"  says  he, 
"  wonld  listen  to  ym,  were  they  not  afisid  of  imjast  (^preeaiong, 
wanton  extortions,  or  indecoroos  aerntnde."  .  Only  one  Qiing  was 
wanting  to  the  Greeks,  the  blood  and  crown  of  marfyrdom :  "  What  I 
Bay,  and  why  I  aay  it,"  he  tlien  excltums,  "  the  fiunons  island  of  Oy- 
pms  can  teU,  wluch  has  fiuniBhed  new  martyrs.  Was  that  a  pretty 
DQfflnMB,  most  holy  pope,  snccessor  of  the  apoeQe  Peter  I  Did  Peter, 
the  gentle  and  humble  disciple  of  Christ,  prescribe  that  ?'*  And  he 
held  ap  to  the  pope  the  doctnne  set  forth  in  the  first  epstJe  of  Peter ; 
while  to  the  Greeks  he  applies  what  the  same  apostle  says  of  the  faitli 
that  is  tried  by  the  fire  of  sufferings.  He  conclndes  witii  agun  en- 
treating the  pope  that  he  would  spare  no  piuns  in  brin^g  about  the 
great  work  of  restoring  unity  to  the  church,  as  he  himself  would  not 
be  hindered  by  any  bodily  weakness,  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  &em 
doing  all  that  lay  within  his  power.  He  sud :  "He  was  well  aware 
fliat  both  parties  muntained  the  error  was  not  with  them,  which  each 
Would  of  course  say  of  itself.  Bat  both  parties  should  look  into  the 
mirror  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  left  behind  them  by 
tiie  old  church  teachers,  and  thereby  examine  thenselres."  The  same 
spirit  also  expressed  itself  in  the  letter  written  fay  the  patriarch  to  the 
cardinals :  "  Let  us  all,"  stud  he  to  them,  "  be  of  the  same  mind. 
Let  not  one  of  us  say :  I  am  of  Paul ;  anoAer,  I  am  of  Apollos ; 
another,  I  am  of  Cephas ;  another,  I  am  of  Christ,  but  let  us  ^  call 
oorBelyes  of  Christ,  as  we  are  all  called  Christians."  Here,  too,  the 
rending  of  the  unity  of  the  church  was  attributed  to  the  extortions 
and  oppressiTe  measures  of  the  church  of  Borne :  "  Frtnn  being 
a  mother,  she  had  turned  into  a  step-mother ;  unmindful  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  that  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  sha 
trampled  most  under  foot  those  who  hnmbled  ^emselves  the  most 
before  her."  The  pope  hereupon  sent  two  Dominicans  and  two 
Franciscans  to  Oonstwitiiiople,  as  delegates  to  treat  concerning  peaoe, 
—  with  two  letters  to  the  patriarch,  in  which  he  took  notico  of  the 
reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  ^ve-cited  letters,  but  also  passed  ij 
many  t^gs,  perhaps  purposely,  in  silence.  He  allowed  that  the  pa- 
triarch was  right,  in  saying  that  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone  and 
first  foundation  of  the  church ;  but  reminded  him  Hiat  ^e  apoetles 
WHO  the  secondarr  foundations  (tecmtdaria  JundametUa),  among 
whom  the  first  ana  most  important  was  t^e  apostle  Peter,  of  whose 
primacy  he  was  careful  to  remind  him.  The  envoys,  on  their  arrival 
at  Constuitiuople,  in  1233,  were  rec^ved  with  great  marks  of  honor ; 
but  the  negobationa,  m  which  the  Greeks  betrayed  the  unitated  state 
cf  their  fbeunga  at  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  led  to  no  favorable 
results.  The  legates  declared  that  the  Soman  church  would  not  de- 
part an  iota  from  their  futfa  and  symbol ;  the  Greeks  must  ooaieBa  to 
the  fitith  that  iha  Holy  Ghost  proce»ds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
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the  Father ;  and  they  must  sat  forth  Qm  in  their  sermons  befbre  the 
people,  aad  condeiOQ  and  bum  their  books  irritt«a  agsooat  this  doo- 
trine.  On  the  other  hand,  hoirever,  the  pope  voold  not  force  them 
to  recite  the  creed  with  that  additjon.  Neither  should  the  use  of  an- 
leaveoed  bread,  in  the  Lord's  eupper,  be  pressed  oa  the  Greeks;  onl; 
iihe;  should  firmly  believe  and  preach  to  otheK  that  the  body  of  Christ 
«otild  be  made  of  unleavened  as  well  as  leavened  bread,  and  all  the 
books  composed  against  Uiat  usage  of  the  Koman  church  thej  ^ould 
condemn  and  bum.  These  last  declarations  were  received  bj  ths 
emperor,  and  by  the  biahope,  with  great  indignation  ;  and  so  the  nego- 
tiations were  broken  up.' 

If  the  restoration  of  fraternal  communion  between  the  two  great 
portions  of  the  chorcfa,  which  together  were  designed  to  form  one 
irhole,  might  itself  be  an  object  of  lon^ng  desire  to  all  who  were  not 
blinded  by  national  hate,  or  narrow-minded  fanaticiBm,  much  more 
must  the  great  evils  which  sprang  out  of  the  schism,  and  continued  to 
be  propagated  and  to  spring  up  afresh  from  age  to  age,  call  forth  in  the 
unprejudiced  the  wish  for  a  reunion,  and  impel  them  to  cast  about 
for  the  means  of'  securing  so  great  an  object.  And  when  such  pei^ 
flona  ioqoired  intA  the  points  of  dispute  which  had  come  into  discus^oii 
between  Ui«  two  parties,  these,  most  assuredly,  would  appear  to  tbetn 
as  of  fittle  or  DO  importance  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  for  the  far  graver  doctrinal  oppodlion  betwixt  the  two 
churches  had  in  fact  remiuned  an  unconscious  one,  never  exprfissed  in 
maj  public  confession.  In  the  controverted  point  which  was  considered 
o£  the  most  weight, — the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Qhost, — an  easy 
method  id  accommodation  readily  presented  itself,  that  of  resorting  to 
ft  comparison  of  the  older  church  teacheis.  Accordingly,  a  [uous  and 
learned  man  of  these  tjmea,  standing  in  high  veneration  among  the 
Greeks,  the  abbot  and  priest  Nicephorus  Blemmydes  devoted  himself 
to  the  bnuness  of  writmg  for  the  peace  of  the  church,"  which  he  was 
mdnced  to  do  by  a  purely  Christian  interest,  separate  from  all  those 
other  conaiderati«i8  which  under  these  circumstances  are  so  apt  to 
min^e  in. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  cringe  before  the  BniaatiDe  des- 
potism, ae  we  may  see  from  the  following  example :  The  emperor 
John  I)ncas  kept  up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Marcedua,  a  lady  of 
the  court,  v'ltii  whose  beauty  he  had  become  enamored.  He  treated 
her  as  a  second  wife,  and  required  nearly  the  same  honors  to  be  pud 
to  her  as  to  an  empress.  The  pious  monk  whom  we  b^ve  mentioned, 
was  the  only  one  who  fearlessly  expressed  himself,  both  in  writing  and 
conversation,  against  this  scandal  ofiered  to  a  Christian  people ;  and 
cmce,  when  sho  proposed  risitipg  the  church  connected  with  the  monas- 
tery of  Blemmydes,  and  to  partake  of  the  communion  there,  he  caused 
the  church  doors  to  be  shut  in  ber  &ce.  Accustomed  to  receive 
homage  from  all,  she  was  the  more  exasperated  at  receiving  this  treat- 

■  Sm  the  Mconnt  of  tha  pspal  lagUa  in  '  Sea  two  tre>ti»a  rtUting  to  llii*  Mb- 
B«ln>l<li.^i>' 1333,4  S,BIieq-  ject, in  L«o  AlUliiia  Qrmecia  oithodoxa, t  i. 
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ment  from  a  monk,  and  urged  &e  emperor,  orer  k^kxd  in  otbo'  inSt- 
ters  her  influence  waa  unbminded,  to  revenge  ber  inralted  [aide.  'Die 
worthy  monk,  foreaeeing  the  rengeance  that  most  ova-talce  fain, 
iaaued  a  circular  letter,*  givinz  an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  ex- 
plaining the  reasonB  which  had  led  lum  to  do  ao,  and  ezpremng  the 
noble  temper  which  govmed  him.*  "  Though  hy  this  sodden  and 
unexpected  appearance,"  says  he,  "  we  were  taken  by  surprise,  yet 
we  did  not  for  a  moment  heatate  to  drive  away  from  the  cranmoi 
prayer  and  song  of  the  ^tbful,  the  adulteress,  who,  id  an  nnbeud-tf 
maimer,  insults  the  laws  of  Christ  and  makes  the  insult  a  pubho  cue, 
and  to  banish  with  all  our  power  the  unholy  frtHu  holy  ^aces ;  not 
without  fear,  indeed,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  &edi,  bat  oreroom- 
ing  t^e  fear  of  man  by  ^e  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  we  would  rather 
die  than  act  contrary  to  his  laws.  .  Though  many,"  he  wrote,  "  might 
think  differently  from  himself,  yet  he  could  not  follow  them  in  £ac 
which  is  wrong.  He  should  stand  ready  even  to  renounce  the  fathers, 
that  he  might  be  only  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to  keep  himself 
wholly  in  his  footsteps  aud  laws.  Whoever  was  Dot  so  minded  could 
not  be  Christ's  disdple."  And  he  concluded  with  these  words:  "  Thus 
thinking,  we  dared  not  present  the  hcAj  bread  to  the  unpura  and 
shameless,  and  to  cast  the  pearls  of  the  liturgy  before  one  who  wal- 
lows in  the  nure  of  adultery.  Therefore  wiU  we  suffer  ia  tbe  Lord, 
whatever  may  betide  us."' 

But  tJie  emperor,  restruned  by  the  voice  of  his  conscieoce,  did  not 
venture  to  attempt  anything  against  the  pious  man  who  was  in  eanot 
for  the  honor  of  the  divine  law.*  Under  the  emperor  TheodtK«  Las- 
caris  the  Second,  the  tUgnity  of  patriarch  (^  ConBtanliDO[Je  was  offered 
to  this  Blemmydes,  bat  be  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  moDaater^.' 

The  above-mentioned  reason,  which  led  the  emperors  residiog  ia 
Mice  to  wish  for  the  onion  <^  the  churches,  was  removed,  it  ia  true, 
when  m  1261  Michael  f  aleologna,  by  his  crimes,  had  risen  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity, —  and  by  crimes  sou^t  to  miunt^n  himself  in  it, —  recoa- 
i^uered  Constantinople,  and  restored  the  ancient  empire.  Bat  on  liM 
other  hand,  the  political  motives  inducing  him  to  seek  the  restora^ 
of  a  good  understanding  with  the  pope,  became  the  stronger.  He 
stood  m  fear  of  the  armies  of  the  Wes^  which  were  agun  threatening 
tiie  Greek  emjure,  and  hoped,  through  means  of  the  pope,  to  be  able 
to  avert  this  danger.  He  was  ready  himself  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
this  object,  and  felt  assured,  not  without  reason,  that  the  papacy,  even 
though  submitted  to,  must  always  remain  a  powerless  thing  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  the  subjection  be  merely  one  of  form  and  appear 
ance.  But  he  could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  making  the  heads  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  monks  feel  Uie  forte  of  these  cvnMderatioDs,  and 

'  hriaraill  naSoiiKUTipa.  'TideLeo  AllsUde  ecclctiacoeddenUEi 

*  Of  Marcwlna  ho  n^a :  Srtq  ApxarTivaa  atqae  arienMlii  perpenw  coiueiis.,  lik  i^c 

i  liapiuaiva,  i/  iiox"!  ipuanii  r^  ffaailti  xiv,  p.  718. 
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ritan  tiiese  ooDnctaons  with  lumBelf.  Great  as  was  the  power  of  Ute 
nde  Bnutine  despotism  over  the  minds  of  i\a  suhjects,  still,  it  wh 
«ppoBad  on  this  side  b;  a  fbrmidable  check,  which  brute  force  conld 
Hot  so  easilj  remove ;  and  tiiere  subsisted  slreadT  in  the  Greek  chatoh 
s  sdunn,  for  which  this  emperor  was  aecountule,  and  which  might 
taaij  be  followed  ap  bj  another  still  more  radicd,  to  increase  die 
eonfumon. 

When,  nnder  the  ragn  of  Theodore  lAscaris  the  Second,  Nicephonu 
Blemmydes  declined  the  patriarchal  dignity  offered  to  him,  another  [wae 
monk,  Arsmiua,  was  indn^wd  to  accept  it,  tiioogh  he  was  afterwards 
constrained  to  lament  tiiat  he  had  not  followed  the  examine  of  the  SztA- 
Bamed  individaal.  That)  emperor  left  behind  him,  at  his  death,  a  son 
ax  years  old,  over  whom  he  appointed  the  patriarch  guardian ;  and 
the  latter  felt  himself  sacredly  bound  to  watch  over  the  young  heir  of 
tiie  emittre,  till  he  coold  enter  upon  the  govemmeDt.  It  being  ont  of 
fais  power  to  prevent  Michael  Faleologus  from  usurping  the  supreme 
autiiority,  he  crowned  him ;  yet  only  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
bonnd  hiiDself^  by  a  sdemn  oath,  to  hdd  the  government  no  longer 
than  to  the  majonty  of  John  Lascaris,  and  tiien  to  resign  in  his  favor. 
But  that  usurper  refused  to  be  bound  by  his  oath ;  and  the  more 
efiectaally  to  exclude  from  the  throne  the  regular  successor  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  to  secure  himself  a^nst  all  danger  from  his  plots, 
be  caused  John  Lascaris,  who  was  now  a  child  about  ten  years  old,  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eyeright.  The  patrianib  Arsenias  immediately 
excommunicated  him ;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  might  silence  the 
aid)r&idings  of  his  own  oouscience  at  the  comouasion  of  so  great  a 
crime,  and  forget  the  judgment  of  a  holy  God,  yet  dreaded  t^e 
tribooal  of  the  church.  The  absolution  of  the  church  was,  to  him,  the 
same  as  ttie  for^veness  of  sin.  A  strangar  to  all  true  fear  of  God, 
the  despot  humbled  himself  before  the  trn>unal  of  the  chorch.  Sub- 
mitting to  the  penance  imposed  on  him,  he  expected  thus  to  gtun  over 
the  patriarch  so  as  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  ban  and  grant  him 
absolution.  Thus  would  he  make  the  matter  np  with  his  own  cod- 
flcience  and  the  judgment  of  God.  But  he  ooulct  not  bend  the  mind 
of  the  pious  patriarch.  The  only  coarse  that  remaned,  therefore, 
was  to  get  rid  of  him.  A  synod  called  together  at  Constantinople 
tras  the  instmmeut  employed  to  subvert  him,  and  he  cheerfully  retired 
once  more  to  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  the  clobter.  A  bishop  of 
Adrianople,  Germanus,  who  was  friendly  to  the  emperor,  was  appoint- 
ed  his  successor.  Still,  a  large  party  renuuned  devoted  to  Aneoius, 
snd  refused  to  recognize  any  ouier  as  patriarch.  Germanns  found 
lumself  assailed  by  reproaches  cm  all  ndes,  and  resigned  lus  office. 
Joseph,  an  aged  and  unlettered  monk,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
finally  assumed  the  patriarchal  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  a  larga 
convocation  of  bishops,  the  emperor,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  declared  liimself  guilty 
of  two  sins^^rjary,  and  depriving  the  son  (^  his  predecessor  of  lus 
eyesight.  Then  the  patriarch  first  stood  up  and  gave  the  emperor, 
while  prostrate  on  the  gronnd,  a  written  certificate  of  the  fbrgiveness 
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of  his  fflns,  aod  the  bishops,  one  afler  the  other,  in  the  order  of  tbfar' 
mnk,  read  to  him  this  form  of  absolution.  The  emperor,  after  psF- 
talunj  of  the  communion,  departed,  joyful,  as  if  the  burden  bad  been 
removed  from  his  conscience,  and  he  were  now  made  sure  of  tite 
grace  of  Ood  himaelf.i  Nor  did  he  fo^et  hov  muoh  he  vas  inde4>tett 
for  the  peace  of  hia  wul  to  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  new  patriarch, 
however,  was  bat  the  more  detested  by  the  party  of  Arsenina ;  and 
the  schism  betwixt  the  Arseniana  and  the  foUoweis  of  Joseph  penetrated 
into  the  midst  of  famOiee.* 

Although  the  attempt  to  eSect  a  union  between  the  two  churches, 
woold  unavoidably  create  new  diviaons  in  the  Greek  church  already 
rent  by  these  rarties,  still,  the  dread  of  the  storm  which  threatened 
him  from  the  West  caused  the  emperor  to  overlook  all  other  difficnl- 
tiee.  The  motives  which  influenced  Michael  Paleokigus  were  sustain- 
ed and  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  hi  1271,'  an  individual  who  on  his 
retam  &om  the  East  had  t^en  pains  acoiratoly  to  mform  himself  of 
the  emperor's  situation,  who  took  a  hvely  interest  in  the  renewal  of 
the  crusades,  and  considered  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  &  veiy  important  means  to  (hat  end,  Grregory  the  Tenth,  was 
etfloted  pope.  It  was  the  determination  of  tlus  pope  to  make  it  ht3 
special  buoness  at  the  general  council,  which  was  to  assemble  in  1274, 
to  set  OQ  foot  a  new  crusade,  and  consequently  to  bring  up  the  sabjeet 
of  the  onion.  When  the  Roman  embassy  for  peace,  in  which  John 
Parastron,  a  man  of  Greek  descent,  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  exertetl 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  bumness  to  a  conclusion.  He  de- 
scribed to  the  clergy  the  threatening  danger  which  might  ^u9  be  avert- 
ed. He  appealed  to  the  negotiations  already  mentioned,  under  the 
emperor  Johannes  Dncas,  when  the  Latins  were  by  no  means  accused 
of  impiety  on  account  of  tiieir  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was 
I^  no  means  required  that  their  addition  to  this  doctrine  should  be 
expunged  from  all  other  writings,  but  only  fi^m  the  creed.  He  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  the  Latins  and  Greeks  agreed  as  nearly  together 
on  the  most  important  matters  of  faith,  as  if  the  difference  between 
them  was  only  a  difierence  of  language.  There  needed  to  be  no 
scruples  about  admitting  the  name  of  the  pope  into  the  ecclesiastical 
books  (Simviu),  and  oF  mentioning  him  in  the  puUio  prayers  of  the 
chnrch,  since  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  bishops  of  far 
inferior  dignity,  as  a  mark  of  churoh-fellowship.  Why  should  there' 
be  any  hesitation  about  calling  the  pope  iHrotner  and  first  brother, 
when  even  the  rich  man  in  tormentA  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Abraham 
father,  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  that  great  gulf  which  indicated 
an  (^position  of  temper.  Even  though  the  right  of  appeals  to  the 
pope  were  sanctioned,  sdll,  owmg  to  the  wide  separation  by  aea,  tlie 

'  The  word!  of  the  hiiloTun  Nlcaphorm  merei'a  history  of  this  emperor'*  reigOi  Utk 
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ttdug  could  not  eauly  be  carried  out  in  prsctioe.i     The  patriarcb 
Joaepb,  who  was  otherwise  incUned  to  compliance,  and  whom  the 

riTOr  wu  disposed  to  indulge  oat  of  gratitude  for  the  absolution  he 
obtained  from  him,  offered  here  the  UMist  deternuned  resistance, 
being  fiiDy  under  the  influence  of  the  common  sentiment  which  pre- 
Tuled  in- the  Greek  church.  Not  hsTing  sufficient  confidence  in  hia 
own  learning,  he  requested  his  archivarius  {xaifro<p«iM^)  JohaDoes 
SeccuB,*  a  man  of  high  autiiority  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  church 
Uterature,  and  his  rhetorical  gifts,  after  the  ByEaotdne  standard,  that 
he  would  mya  a  pnblic  expression  of  hia  judgment  on  these  matters. 
Fear  held  him  oack.  But  when  Qxe  patriarch  bade  him  speak  on 
penalty  of  ttie  ban,  he  at  length  surmounted  his  fears,  and  in  direct 
terms  declared  the  Latins  to  be  heretics.  This  was  of  great  weight  on 
the  mde  of  the  party  whom  he  led.  The  concentrated  furj  of  the 
emperor  now  fell  upon  him ;  he  was  thrown  with  his  whole  family  into 
]»iBon,  and  the  emperor,  who  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
coDaeqnence  to  gain  his  vdce,  employed  tins  treatment  aa  a  means 
also  of  bending  his  will  and  inducing  him  to  alter  bis  tone.  For  the 
porpoae  of  gaining  him  over,  extracts  from  the  older  church-teachers 
vere  laid  before  him  in  his  dungeon.  He  desired  to  read  the  ex- 
cerpted passages  in  their  connection,  and  the  emperor  readily  consent- 
ed. He  was  permitted  to  leave  bis  prison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  consult 
himself  all  the  books  he  thought  necessary.  One  might  be  disposed 
to  think,  &om  the  way  in  which  the  change  in  Beccus  s  opinions  waa 
brought  about,  that  it  was  merely  a  hypocritical  pretence.  Yet  hia 
later  behavior,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered,  under  every  change 
of  circumstances,  to  the  principles  once  expressed  by  him,  evidence 
that  he  was  not  one  of  uiose  whose  views  are  determined  by  extr»-  ' 
neous  considerations.  And  the  writings  subsequently  composed  by 
him  in  defence  of  the  union,  speak  the  language  of  conviction,  and 
lead  us  to  infer  how  the  change  must  have  been  bronght  about  in  him, 
though  we  uught  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  outwwl  circumstances 
also  exercised  an  unconscious  influence.  His  first  violent  declaration 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  pas^on  wbicb  he  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  lealota  of  the  Greek  churcb,  before  he  bad  made  any 
exact  iuqiuiy  into  the  contested  points.  Now  he  had  leisure  and 
quiet  to  think  over  the  great  evila  which  had  been  wrought  by  Uie 
scbiam  and  the  violent  opposition  of  the  two  parties,  to  weigh  more 

'  See  the  npart  of  Oonp  PachjiDeres,  bim.    The  other  retOMts,  that  ha  bniied 
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ezac%  the  poiDte  of  dispute,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  far  more 
important  articles  in  wUch  both  the  churches  were  agreed.  The  com- 
prondse  already  proposed  by  many,  in  the  most  important  point  of 
dispute,  the  doctrine  conceniing  the  Holy  Spirit,  appeared  to  lum  a 
plain  and  obvious  one.  In  particolar,  the  writdnga  of  the  renerable 
Hicephorus  Bleramydea,  writings  prompted  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
peace  of  the  chnrch,  but  which  he  had  never  before  read,  seem  to 
nave  produced  a  great  efiect  on  his  mind.  Thus,  from  being  the  most 
lealous  opponent,  he  became  by  degrees  the  warmest  supporter  of  the 
union ;  and  in  him  the  emperor  found  the  most  important  instrument 
for  promoting  his  designs,  an  instrument  which  he  needed  so  much  the 
more,  as  it  was  now  vun  to  expect  that  he  should  be  able  to  gun  over 
Qie  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  bound  himself  by  an  oath.  Without 
listening  to  the  contradiction  of  the  icalots  for  &e  ancient  doctrine 
and  freedom  of  the  Greel^  chnrch,  Michael  Paleologus  was  detemdned 
to  push  the  matter  through.  A  respectable  embassy,  charged  wifli 
'raluable  presents,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  so  the  work  of  union  was 
consummated,  at  the  conncil  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  after  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  pope.  A  confession  answering  to  the  faith  of  die 
church  of  Rome,  i^hich  had  respect  also  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  accepted  and  read  in  the  name  of  the  Greek 
ohnrcb ;  bat  to  the  latter  was  conceded  the  right  of  retaining  their 

rbol  witiiout  alteratira,  as  weU  as  other  peculiar  usages,  whi(^ 
jned  before  the  schism.  The  primacy  of  the  chnrch  of  Borne  was 
admitted  by  the  Greeks.  The  emperor  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  peace-loving  patriarch  Joseph,  that  the  latter  should  quietly 
reugn  hiapatriarchate,  if  the  work  of  nnion  should  be  consummated  at 
Borne.  TbJs  was  now  done;  and  he  hailed  it  as  a  welcome  event 
which  enabled  him  once  more  to  retire  to  the  doister.  Beocns  was 
appointed  patriarch ;  and  Joseph,  being  forced  against  his  ^1  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  opponents  of  the  union,  tbou^  be  himself  and  his 
former  archirarius  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  each  other  aa 
ever,  BeccuB  was  made  by  that  party  the  brunt  tS  the  most  violent 
attacks.  And  the  measures  to  which  the  emperor  resorted  in  order 
to  force  a  recognition  of  the  union,  and  punish  its  opponents,  who  might 
easily  be  represented  to  him  as  gail^  of  high  traason,  would  only 
serve  to  exasperate  that  party  and  stir  np  their  hatred  ag^nst  Beccus, 
-frho  was  ccrt^y  a  great  sufferer  in  consequence  of  &esB  proceed- 
ings. Banishment  from  the  country,  imprisonment,  confiscation  at 
^oods,  the  scourge,  the  entting  off  of  ears  and  noses,  and  putting  oat 
of  eyes,  these  were  the  means  which  the  emperor  employed  against 
the  enemies  of  the  seeming  peace  which  he  had  broa^t  about  The 
&natical  opponents  of  the  anion  detested  its  advooates  still  more  if 
possible  than  they  did  the  Latins  themselves.  Tbeh  &naticism  mani- 
fested itself  by  ttieir  sedulously  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  tite  other 
party,  by  which  they  imagined  they  should  be  polluted.  Beeeos  had 
resolved,  at  first,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  calumnious  attacks  made 
aghast  himself,  for  he  feared  that  the  public  excitement  would  only 
be  increased.     But  he  found  it  imposahle  to  resiBt  the  impulse  to  d^ 
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fend  a  cause  which  be  coneidered  joat  agtuagt  accnBations  which  ap- 

J  eared  to  him  sopluBtical  and  caluiimious.  He  felt  oooBtrsioed  to 
efend  the  Latiiis  againel;  that  fanatical  hate,  which  would  load  them 
irith  every  hereej,  and  allow  the  agreement  in  the  easeatiala  of  faith 
to  he  utterly  forgotten.  He  showed  how  the  Bchism  had  been  origi- 
nally brought  about  by  outward  oocaeions  and  per§on^  animodlies. 
He  endearoied  to  expose  the  groandlegsaess  of  the  aocusations  ol 
Photius  and  other  old  polemics.'  He  exerted  himself  withal  to  pro- 
duce a  spirit  of  greater  moderation ;  hat  in  the  present  ezcited  state 
of  feelings  his  controverual  writings  could  only  seire  to  pour  fresh 
oil  on  the  flames  sdA  to  furnish  new  occasions  for  braiding  him  as  a 
heretic.  The  mania  of  these  dispntoa  once  more  penetrated  into  fiuni- 
lies.  Laymen  became  tealous  for  differenoes  about  which  they  under- 
stood notlung  at  all,  as  if  the  very  beins  of  the  Christian  futh  depend- 
ed thereon.  Those  melancholy  spectacles  of  the  fourth  centnry  were 
repeated,  when  disputes  on  such  matters  were  carried  on  in  bake- 
ohope  and  public  baths, — a  comparison  made  by  Beccus  himself,  who 
tells  us  that  children,  women,  day-lab<»«r8,  peasants,  people  unde> 
Btanding  notlung  about  the  matter,  nuaed  a  great  clamor  and  outory 
against  eve^  man  who  dared  say  a  word  in  feror  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.'  He  then  cites  a  statement  of  Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  about  th« 
Arian  controTeraea-S  "  The  same  thing,"  he  saya,  "  I  aee  happetung 
nowadays  almost  everywhere.  Boys  going  to  school,  women  at  the 
8}Hnmng-wheeI,  peasants,  and  day-laborers  of  all  sorts,  are  more  intent 
and  interested,  than  tiiev  are  upon  uiy  business  under  their  hands,  in 
Bassing  judgment  on  those  who  sav  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
trom  the  Son."  And  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  thu^  attacked  by 
the  opponents  of  the  emperor,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  incurring  that 
despot  s  displeasure  by  the  greater  nobleness  of  his  own  character. 
He  avuled  himself  both  of  i£e  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  him  as 
pa^aroh,  and  of  the  favor  which  he  had  won  as  promoter  of  the 
onion,  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  muiy  of  the  wretehed  victims  of  power. 
Violent  alteroatima  not  seldom  arose  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
but  he  was  often  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  many  owed  to  him  their 
deliveranoe.  Yet  occauonally  he  ^ed ;  and  the  Ixddueas  with  which 
lie  then  spoke  brought  down  upon  him,  for  the  moment,  the  monarch's 
displeasure.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  emperor  on  a  certtun  occei- 
flioo  refiised  to  grant  the  patriarch,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  temon- 
■bwices,  the  paraon  of  an  nnfiHiunate  in<Uvidaal.  When  Michael 
aftnwards  came  to  a  great  festival  of  sunte,  Becous  renewed  his 
nmoDstrances,  bat  with  no  better  success  than  be&ire.  Then  he  held 
back  Uie  hand  from  which  the  emperor  was  abouLto  receive  the  holy 
eupper,  declaring  that  he  would  not  offer  it  to  ium  in  that  nnibr^riiig 

'  See  the  controTenul  wrllinga  of  Beccui  tplvovm^  t^  fiupiv  jMv  n  Toi^lSmi 

in  the  i^TO-mentioMd  eoUaction  of  Lao  inroYpiim  npif  ^  •%  iuilirvwvTicff  tt 

Allxia*.  p'l*Vt  amnirtmv. 

*ywalt*tialiTaldtc*al£ittpt(rCir&}Mt  >  Sea  ibe  second  duconne  of  Beecttf,  m- 

»Mtv  ycwpyuccril  i)  aXov  ruidt  paraiatiu  ipectinghi*  aDJiuitd«poshiaB,iaIieodUMi 
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mood  to  his  own  condeitiiialwn.  All  Uio  entreaties  of  Oie  emperw 
were  in  TUn.  Ashamed  and  ftngr;  he  left  the  church.  Beccns  with- 
drew from  the  patriarchal  palace  to  a  monastery,  and  the  emperor 
vaa  forced  to  recall  him  agtun  from  his  retirement.  Such  scenes  were 
ever  and  anon  repeated.  In  tbe  fourth  year  of  his  patriarchal  dig- 
mtv,  it  so  happened  tbat  Becous  failed  once  more  in  his  intercessioiu 
in  behalf  of  an  onfortonate  person.  Afterwards,  on  meeting  the  latter, 
he  called  God  to  witness  Gat  he  had  done  all  that  laj  in  his  power  to 
save  him.  This  was  so  interpreted  hy  Beccus's  enemies  as  if  he  had 
proDoonced  a  cnree  on  the  emperor.  It  is  said  that  he  was  impeached 
tor  high  treason.  He  gladly  resigned  the  patriarchal  office  and  re- 
tired to  the  monastery.  Bat  as  enroys  from  Rome  arrired  jost  at 
that  time,  to  look  after  the  state  of  the  nnioo  in  the  Greek  church,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  once  more  to  inroke  the  assistance  of  Beccus,  ia 
order  to  make  the  embassy  beUeve  in  a  peace  which  was  only  a  seem- 
ing one.i  As  hy  this  union  only  new  divisions  wera  excited  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  thing  fell  more  and  more  into  neglect  on  both 
aides.  The  emperor  saw  that  he  had  not  obtained  his  object,  winch 
was  to  keep  the  war  away  from  Sicily  through  the  mediation  of  Rome} 
and  became  himself  more  lukewarm.  In  Rome,  too,  it  was  under- 
stood, that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  the  seeming  union  ;  and  the 
papal  court  was  no  longer  influenced  in  its  conduct  towards  the  Greeks 
by  this  idle  play. — In  1281,  pope  Martin  the  Fourth  actually  went  so 
fkr  as  to  pronounce  the  buv  on  the  emperor,  and  ^chael,  who  was 
governed  entirely  by  political  motives,  on  seeing  that  all  his  plans 
were  frustrated,  would  gladly  have  retraced  all  his  steps,  if  he  could 
have  done  so  under  any  plausible  pretext. 

But  when,  in  the  year  1282,  Andronicus  succeeded  his  &ther 
ACchael  in  the  government,  the  hatred  conceived  by  the  Greek  people 
towards  that  union  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  a  hatred  hitherto' 
suppressed,  broke  out  for  that  very  reason  with  tiie  greater  violence. 
The  new  emperor,  who  had  never  been  a  friend  to  the  nmon,  followed 
irith  good  will  the  reigning  tendency  of  spirit ;  and  &r  from  being 
disposed,  like  his  tatiier,  to  domineer  over  the  conscience,  he  desired 
above  all  things  to  pat  an  end  to  the  divisions.  The  fanaticirai  of  the 
excited  multitude  prevented  him  from  observing  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  his  fother  according  to  the  usual  ecclesiastical  forms.  Joseph  was 
now  regarded  as  the  regular  patriarch,  and  he  was  favored  also  by  the 
emperor.  Beccus,  who  had  to  be  protected  from  the  popular  fury, 
voluntarily  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  digmty  which  had  caused  so 
many  p^iful  hours,  and  involved  him  in  so  many  uncomfortable  dia* 
putes,^  he  probably  liud  down  without  regrot,  though  he  afterwards  felt 
iiimself  compelled  to  oomplun  of  the  party  which  had  put  him  down 
by  arbitrary  will,  and  to  defend  his  good  cause  against  the  fanatics 
who  accused  him  of  here^.     The  patriarch  Joseph,  now  reduced  by 


TtM  fliU  Bcconnt  of  dw  putlcolm  ii    rpi&pxav  nfd)t  hruipat  hcow,  ^  troU^if 
^uliTmara,  lib.  vi,  a  lir.  '      '  "    " 

PacbjnurM  wtb  of  him:  r9f  rat  ■» 
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wvere  illDeas  and  old  age  to  tiie  borden  of  the  grave,  and  wlio  ooold 
Bot  therefore  be  inclined  either  to  regume  euch  an  office,  or  to  place 
liniiaelf  at  the  head  of  a  part^,  was  obliged,  by  those  who  pretended  to 
act  in  hiB  name  and  nnder  his  authority,  to  consent  to  be  borne  on  his 
sick-bed  into  the  patriarch's  palace.>  Under  tiie  patriarch's  Dame,  whoM 
gentle  temper  was  altogetiier  avene  to  tbe  odious  prsclaoe  of  braoding 
men  aa  heretics,  as  weU  as  to  all  other  extravagant  proceedings,  such 
acta  were  perpetrated  bj  the  fanatical  monlis  uid  clergy  aa  he  would 
have  utterly  diBspproved  of,  but  which  the  feeble  state  of  his  body 
prevented  him  &om  publicly  disclaiming.  All  who  had  in  any  Way 
had  uiything  to  do  with  the  union  were  re^^irded  as  cut  off  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  according  to  the  part  which  they  had 
taken  in  that  measure,  eccledastical  peoaltieB,  more  or  less  grave,  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  mulcts,  were  imposed  on  them,  as  a  conditi(Hi 
(^  their  readmiasioD  to  chorch-feUowship.  The  walls  of  the  (^urcheSf 
tiie  sacred  utensils,  were  looked  upon  as  polluted,  and  subjected  to 
▼arioas  ceremonies  of  purification.  Eat  Seccoa  especially,  uough  b« 
had  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself  from  the  public  stage  c^  action,  was 
made  the  object  of  hatred  and  persecution.  It  was  laid  to  his  charge 
Otai  he  had  forcibly  obbmded  himself  into  the  place  of  the  stiU  living, 
regular  patriarch.  He  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  the  enemy  of  tho 
Greek  nation  and  chorch.  From  his  conciliatory  essays  men  pretended 
to  deduce  a  large  list  of  bereuee  ;  and  in  this  churcn,  to  which  a  the- 
ology like  the  scholastic  Uieology  of  the  Latins  was  foreign  even  to  the 
more  moderate  class,  such  attempts  to  reconcile  the  oontrary  views  in 
the  mode  of  ^)prehending  the  doctrine  <^  the  Holy  Ghost,  aa  Boceui 
had  made  by  means  of  the  dialectical  formula  respecting  the  prooes- 
mon  of  the  Holy  Qhost  from  the  Fath^  through  the  Son,  seemed 
oSensive.  It  appeared  to  them  a  pro&ne  and  impertinent  speculatioB 
CD  matters  which  must  only  be  adored  in  aileoce-B  He  proceeded  by 
writings  and  by  discourses  to  defend  his  ot&odoij,  and  toa  course  dt 
ecaiduct  he  had  pursued.  He  ever  sought  to  show  that  he  had  ^ven  op 
nothing  appertaimng  to  orthodoxy,  but  had  iHily  allowed  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  tiie  church,  afl«r  the  example  of  the  older  church 
teachers,  to  adopt  an  oumrofua,  a  cwiception,  to  oe  sure,  which  tJieol«>- 
giana  in  tiie  Greek  church  were  in  tike  habit  of  uang  in  a  very  indefi- 
Bito  sense,  even  at  the  expense  of  s^ct  veracity.  The  party  of  tiie 
walots  required  that  he  should  acknowledge  his  guilt,  confess  the 
legality  of  his  deposition,  famish  a  written  recantation,  and  beg  for- 
giveness  cf  the  patriarch.    When  he  had  been  forced  against  his  will 

'B«ociu,  agreeing  with  tlie  hutoriBii  «rd«,to  depoie  him.  Agsiiut  the  man,  In 
Fachjmeru,  lari,  in  the  firm  ditooone  r»-  himielf  conudend,  not  •  word  of  reproacli 
iMing  to  fail  nojuit  depodii(Hi,c.iii,Qf  this    conld  b«  cut,  rit  yip  i  iiufiof,  SirOfiunm 

dtiunaiitv  lavToHf,  Uilvov  Si  j  icAivtj,  oi  *  The  moderate  Facbrmeres,  who  i^ 
■yip  i  tffwboc,  Sti  ji^  tua^fa^,  iiX'  triOj  fendi  Beccoi  on  manj  poinl*,  concmn  with 
*iti  Tdv  Spovm/.  And  be  addii,  that  he  did  Ihii  way  of  thinking :  ri  nepl  'SroO  oiiin^ 
not  mj  this  in  the  way  of  reproaching  the  /idAAou  ijtiv  «  tal  ri/iar  fl  Wyoif  (Wkot^k 
nan,bat  only  to«ipo>e  thewickedneiM  of  tai  Siitvieiv  irifutev.  The  Eiilory  □TAs- 
lliieiiemieii'wboweredetenninBdiatallhaa-  dnmieiu,  lib.  1,  c  Tiii,  t  ii,  p.  S7. 
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to  tippear  before  a  Bjiiod  at  Constantinople,  and  Iiad  tliere  boldly  de- 
fendM  himself,  he  at  lengtli  consented  to  ^ve  waj  for  the  moment,  to 
resign  the  patriarchal  .and  priestly  offices,  to  subscribe  a  confession  of 
fiutti  which  bad  been  laid  before  him,  and  to  beg  for^vencss  of  Qie 

Eitriarch  Joseph,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  these  proceedings.' 
y  iiiia,  the  clamors  of  his  enemies  were  for  the  present  appeased ; 
but  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was  banisheo  to  Bruasa.  While 
here  also,  he  took  an  actire  and  Eealous  part  in  the  disputes  which  were 
ever  springing  up  a&esb.  Before  a  synod  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  he  disputed  with  his  opponents  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  boldness  and  yiolence  with  which  he  spoke  in  public 
drew  down  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  who  had  but  one 
wish,  which  was  to  reconcile  all  the  parties  with  each  other.  He  was 
banished  to  a  castle  on  the  bay  of  Astacene  in  Bithynia,  and  here  nai^ 
rowly  watched ;  he  at  first  sufiered  from  want,  till  the  emperor  became 
again  more  mildly  disposed  towards  him.  In  this  confinement,  in 
vhich  also  he  did  not  cease  writing  in.  defence  of  tus  cause,  be  Bpent 
fourteen  years,  and  died  there  in  1298. 

Alter  Uie  death  of  the  emperor  Uiohael,  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  old  patriarch  Joseph,  tiie  par^^  of  the  Arsenians,  which  had  eror 
continued  to  propagate  itself  in  secret,  once  more  emerged  from  ob- 
Bcarity.  They  were  as  zealous  against  Joseph  as  the  other  party  were 
agunst  Beccus  ;  and  the  same  tinaticism  as  the  followers  of  the  patri- 
arch Joseph  had  shown  in  avoiding  all  intfircourse  with  the  unionists, 
the  Areemans  manifested  in  refunng  fellowship  with  the  so-called 
Josephites.  They  wanted  to  have  a  church  by  themselree  at  Gonstan- 
tino)^e.  Ko  one  was  pure  enough  for  tiiem,  because  they  looked  upon 
all  as  polluted  by  the  worship  performed  by  the  Joseplutes.  At  length 
ft  magnificent  church,  that  of  All-swits,  occurred  to  them,  which  for 
a  long  lime  had  been  shut  up  and  not  used,  and  which  therefore  they 
might  suppose  themselves  entitled  to  regard  as  perfectly  pure, — and 
&om  the  peace-loving  emperor,  who  hoped  to  win  tlus  important  partf 
^  mildnesB,  they  managed  to  obtfun  uiis  choroh  for  tJieir  assemblies. 
^e  greater  the  concesuons  made  to  them,  the  higher  rose  their  de- 
mands and  their  wishes.  Toleration  did  not  satisfy  them ;  they  wanted 
to  be  masters.  They  were  convinced  that  the  justice  of  their  cause 
wonld  be  made  manifest  by  a  Judgment  of  God,  a  miracle.  They 
even  succeeded  in  prevuling  on  ue  emperor  to  enter  into  their  foolira 
proposals.  He  was  concerned  for  nothmg  but  the  peace  of  the  ohnri^ 
which  was  also  a  matter  of  polildcal  importance.  This,  deceiving  hicH 
self,  he  hoped  he  ^ould  be  able  to  secure,  at  all  events,  whether  Ood 
by  a  miracle  decided  in  favor  of  the  Arsenians, —  in  which  case  the 
party  of  tiie  Josephites  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  rights, 
—  or  Ae  miracle  did  not  take  place,  when  the  Arsenians,  undeceived, 
would  be  obliged  to  yield.  Jm  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  bones  of 
John  of  Damascus  should  be  given  them  for  this  purpose;  thM  * 
vriting  in  attestation  of  their  cause  should  be  laid  on  these  hemes,  and 

*  FachjniKWiIib.  I,  p.  34. 
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HaA  by  the  mediation  of  the  sunt  a  miracle  might  be  vronght  for  their 
.party.  Abeadj  the  Araenians  proceeded  to  prepare  themBelTea  by 
^sting,  prayer,  and  Tigila  for  this  jadgment  of  God ;  when  the 
'  emperor,  whedier  of  his  own  impulse,  or  by  the  infiuence  of  others, 
iraa  induced  to  alter  his  determination.  Perhaps  be  feared  the  polit- 
ical consequences ;  for  ea^y  tnigbt  poUtical  movementa  attach  them- 
selves to  the  tendency  of  the  Arsenian  faction ;  as  the  victory  of  the 
canae  of  Areenius  might  be  regarded  as  a  decision  agiunst  the  legality 
of  tbe  reign  of  Michael  Paleologus,  and  oonseqnendy  of  his  successor. 
He  directed  that  the  trial  should  be  forbidden,  and  Uiat  the  Arsenians 
'  should  be  told  that  men  ought  not  to  wh  to  have  things  decided 
according  to  their  own  notaons,  but  should  follow  the  ways  of  divine 
wisdom,  aa  they  were  njade  known  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
Now  it  was  obtions  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  They  had  ceased,  ever  since  Christianity  began  to  be 
more  widely  spread.  The  writinga  of  the  fathers  were  sufGcient  to 
furnish  the  knowledge  of  God's  w^,  —  even  as  Christ  himself  assured 
the  rich  man,  who  required  the  resurrection  of  one  &om  the  dead,  that 
Moees  and  the  prophets  were  snffident. 

In  yfun  did  the  emperor  hope  that  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  in  1283,  to  whom  the  Arsenians  were  so  hostile,  botn  parties 
might  be  reconciled  by  means  of  the  new  patriarch  Geor^as:  the 
Araenians  would  only  follow  the  denaion  by  a  judgment  of  God.  As 
God  is  the  same  now  as  in  ancient  times,  said  they,  so  will  he  also 
ever  manifest  himself  by  miracles,  provided  only  we  doubt  not.'  And 
tiie  emperor  finally  yielded  to  them  in  order  to  secure  the  widied-for 
peace.  A  great  fire  was  to  be  kindled,  and  a  writing  composed  accord- 
ing to  their  principles,  by  each  of  the  parties,  was  to  be  cast  into  it. 
The  parfy  wnose  writing  remained  uninjured  should  be  held  to  be 
right ;  and  even  should  both  writings  be  consumed,  this  should  be 
regarded  aa  a  token  whereby  God  signified  his  will  that  they  should 
oonclude  a  peace  wil^  each  other.  The  emperor  directed  that  a  large 
vaee  of  nlver  should  be  mannfitctured  for  the  purpose.  The  great 
Sabbatii  before  E^ter,  a  day  held  especially  sacred,  was  chosen  for  the 
holi^ng  of  this  judgment  of  God.  Before  a  numerous  and  gorgeous 
assembly,  at  tbe  head  of  which  stood  the  emperor  himself,  the  fire  was 
lighted,  the  two  documents  were  thrown  into  it,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  both  were  soon  burnt  to  ashes."  Now,  even  the  Arsenians 
declared  themsSlves  ready  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch,  and  to  unite 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  Tbe  emperor,  who  thought  he  had 
accomplished  a  great  thing,  led  them  full  of  joy,  late  in  the  evening, 
in  rough  weather,  amid  ice  and  snow,  to  the  patriarch,  who  gave  them 
bis  blesOQg.  Yet  the  joy  soon  proved  to  be  idle.  This  was  only  aa 
effect  of  the  first  transient  impression  of  events ;  oa  the  next  momine 
all  bad  become  cool  agun.  Thus  every  attempt  at  union  j>roTea 
abortive,  and  tbe  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  puns  taken  to  brmg  the 
thing  about  by  outward  measures. 

■  nibjmwta,  lib.  i,  p.  SO.    '  FadiTniani  mti  :  riieOpotK  kpttt  r^  iovrsf  Mv^uv, 
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m.   SeCIS  which  BIOOD  FOUTH  IR  OpPOBinOIT  TO  THE  HiERABOHT. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  precediog  peiiodB,  how  the  reactiooa  of  the 
BectB  which  had  sprung  ap  from  ihe  intermin^ing  of  oriental  thecec^il^ 
with  Chrigtiaiuty,  still  continued  to  {mipagate  themselves  amid  all  tM 
persecutions  in  the  Greek  church,  and  to  emerge  again  from  obscuri^ 
under  continually  new  forms.  The  inward  corruption  of  the  Qrew 
church,  and  the  unsatisfied  religious  need  of  the  laity,  furnished  a  good 
occasion  forthese  reactions.  'Hie  political  and  ecclefflastical  despotism 
wluch  sought  to  suppress,  served  rather  to  promote  them.  If  mysti- 
cism sprung  up  here  and  there,  within  the  retreats  of  the  monastic  life, 
it  might,  b;  itA  very  opposition  to  this  prevailing  worldliness,  be  the 
more  emlj  led  into  an  anti-churchlike  direction,  or  to  blend  itself  wIUl 
other  mjstical  direotions,  already  possessed  of  an  heretical  ccdoiing. 
The  Paulicians  had  now  established  themselves  in  fixed  settiements, 
beyond  tiie  limits  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  might  spread  back  again 
to  the  spots  whence  they  came ;  as  we  know  they  had  a  great  zeal  fw 
malung  proselytes.  Their  bravery  procured  them  admittance  amcs^ 
the  hireling  troops  of  the  hard-pressed  Greek  empire,  and  here  tiiey 
enjoyed  a  new  opportuoity  for  dinii^g  abroad  their  doctrines.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  we  saw  the  sect  of  the  Eachites,  who  were  essea- 
tially  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  modiGcati<m  of  Dualism  frmn  the 
Paulicians,  making  their  appearance  under  a  monk-like  shape,  and  vs 
observed  their  eflbrta  to  get  introduced  among  the  Slavic  populatunt.' 
From  tins  centre,  they  now  spread  back  agun  into  the  Greek  empire  i 
for  the  sect  of  the  Bogomtles,  con  ceming  whom  we  are  now  to  i^eak) 
betray,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  by  an  affinity  of  doctrines, 
their  ori^  from  that  quarter ;  and  the  express  testimonies  oi  contem- 
porary writera  with  regard  to  their  Bulgarian  extraction,  as  well  u 
their  manifestly  Slavic  name,  confirms  the  same  thing ;  whether  tliat 
name  was,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks,  derived  &om 
the  circumstance  that,  in  their  prayers,  they  were  heard  frequently  call- 
ing on  God  for  mercy,'  or  whether  the  Slavic  signification  of  the  word 
Bogumil,  one  beloved  of  God,^  is  the  fundamental  one,  80  that  this  name, 
denoting  a  pious  community,  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the 
"  friends  of  God,"  in  Germany.  What  is  said  by  themselves  goes  to 
show  that  they  sprung  up  out  of  the  midst  of  eccleaastics  or  monks  of 
the  Greek  church. 

*  Sm  voL  iii,  p.  991.  ipxttpiar  «al  tm>  iXKuv  ypafiiurriaii  col 


IW,  ia  the  Onek  original :  Bdy  4  "jv  jtoXovt  atrdti.    Comp.  irtiM  is  Bud  hj  the 

3oiiXyapm  yiaasa  xa^i  rdv  iebv,  /liiovi  Enchilea,  toL  iii,  p.  Ml,     Yel  in  lbs  p>*- 

iirb  IXci/aor.  tit;  i'  &v  BofoiuXot  nar'  a£-  lagea  Ibera  died,  from  the  dialognfl  of  Mi- 

Totif  6  Toi  tftoO  t9i>   IXtBy  hrtair^/ino(.  chiiel    Pwllo*,   irepi    htpytiat    ioifionii', 

Tfaoatliianuna  wanld  be  uiilogoai  loihu  p.  2,  ed.  Boiuoaade,  ]  B3B,  bjthe  lepiutif 

of  the  EachiCsi,  UcBWlians.  /ta  u  to  he  nndentood,  not  tha  Calbolie 

*  See  the  remuk«  of  Oie»eIer  on  the  clenu,  bni  tbe  Catbblic  cbuitli  generallr, 

■boTs-ciied  words  of  GnthTtDiiu.    Eulh;-  ai  opposed  to  tbe  Kovrtpdv  top/a  of  IM 

■Btaw  du^  from  (he  BogomilM ;  ropd  ruv  heredca. 
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Tbe  BogDnilee,  like  the  Eucliites  of  the  eleventli  century,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  older  Gnostics.  We  hear  not  a  won]  from 
them  concerning  a  doctrine  of  Aeons,  or  concerning  an  original  evil 

K'aciple.  But  the;  busied  themselvea  with  a  higher  doctrine  of  spirits. 
B  name  Satanael,'  and  the  figure  of  God  aa  the  ancient  of  daya,* 
might  seem  to  point  to  Jeviah  elements,  which  had  exercised  an  'wMa- 
enee  on  the  authors  of  the  sect.  Ferhap  on  tbia  point,  alao,  the  kn- 
goage  of  the  Bogomiles  themselves  should  be  taken  ioto  consideration, 
who,  in  allegorically  expounding  the  account  of  the  star  of  the  wise 
men,  called  Jerusalem  Uie  Catholic  church,  the  star  the  Mosaic  law, 
vhich  had  first  guided  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  they  learned 
from  the  priests  and  lawyers  that  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  that  is, 
that  the  true  Christ  was  to  be  found  in  that  commnnity  which,  by  a  re- 
action of  reform,  had  itself  gone  forth  from  the  Catholic  church.^  Satao- 
sel,  they  regarded  as  the  first-bom  son  of  the  supreme  God, — in  which 
they  agreed  with  the  Euchites,  and  with  one  particular  view  of  the 
Pardc  dualism,* — who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  armed  with  divine 
power,  and  holding  the  second  place  after  him.  To  each  of  the  higher 
■pirita,  God  had  committed  a  particular  department  of  administration, 
while  Satanael  was  placed  over  all,  as  his  universal  vicegerent.  Thus  he 
was  tempted  to  become  proud ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  hia 
power  and  dignity,  was  for  making  himaelf  independent  of  the  supreme 
Uod,  and  founding  an  empire  of  his  own.  He  endeavored,  also,  to 
lead  away  from  their  allemance  the  angels  to  whom  God  had  CDtrusted 
the  management  <^  the  diflereut  portions  of  the  world ;  and  he  sue- 
oeeded  with  a  part  of  them.  The  Sogomiles  believed  they  found  Satan- 
ael described  in  the  umust  steward  of  the  parable,  and  they  expended 
much  labor  in  expounding  the  several  points  in  the  parable  in  accord- 
ance with  this  notion.'^  Satanael  now  called  together  the  angels  who 
had  apostatized  with  him,'  and  invited  them  to  join  him  in  laying  the 
groundwork  of  a  new  creation,  independent  of  the  supreme  G«d,  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  Father  had  not  yet  deprived  him 
of  his  divine  form,  he  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  £1,  but  still  possessed 
creative  power.  He  let  himaelf  down,  therefore,  with  his  apostate 
comp^ons,  into  chaos,  and  here  laid  the  foundations  of  this  new  em- 

>  Like  Sunmael,  among  the  Jews.  >nd  lul  bj  Thito,  in  ihe  Bnt  Tolnme  of  hii 

'  The  words  of  EmhjminB;   Aiyovaiv,  Cod.  tpoayfh.  Novi  TesMmenli,  p.  BBS. 

obic  Apufi  /iomv  traUum;  dAU  xtU  Ciru  The  9iimo  doctrine  concerning  the  sposuaj 

iJ'Xiireiv  Till  iroripa  uc   yrparTa  ^wivyi'  of  Salaaul  occaiioaed  bf  pride,  concenuug 

viurv,  ed.  Gieseler,  p.  33.  How  they  repro-  the  arts  which  he  employed  to  >edac«  the 

•enled  God,  iIm,  nnder  m  hnnun  iHapa :  iingelB,  placed  u  vicegercDts  OTsr  the  dif- 

Jiv^punimp6auitovii!o)M/i^iii'ovai,  p.  7.  ferent  uarts  of  the  vorld,  M  well  u  tlN 

*  See  the  exccrpi,  from  Eatbf  miua,  pub-  comparison  between  Satanfiel  and  the  an- 
Usbed  by  Gieseler,  p.  3S.  Jnat  steward,  is  there  carried  ont  in  all  its 

*  See  my  Church  lUstory,  toI.  i,  sect  S,  parlLcDlars, —  a  certain  proof  thai  the  abo>a 
p.  4S9.  docnmene  is  to  be  trai^,  directly  or  indi- 

*TbMe  doctrines  are  all  found  acain  in  the  recdj,  to  Ihe  Bogomiles.     In  fact,  this 

contenalion  betwixt  Christ  and  Ihe  apoille  apocirpha]  writing,  is  said  to  have  been 

JohD,pDb1i4faed  under  the  nomeof  this  spos-  bronghC,  by  an  heretical  bithop,  from  Bnl* 

tie,  which  apocryphal  wriling  was  pablished  garia  to  France. 

from  the  An;hi"eioftholnqni«itonailribn-       •   According   to   the   abOTB-menUoned 

nal  at  CBrcasH>ne,by theUominican  Jean  Pscudo-Johanncan  gospel,  it  was  a  tbild 

Benoist,  in  his  Uutoire  det  Altugwui,  L  i,  part  of  (he  angela. 
VOL.  IV.                                            4T 
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{nre ;  mih  bis  angels  he  created  man,  and  gave  him  a  body  fbrmel 
out  of  Uie  earth.i  To  ammate  this  being,  he  meant  to  give  lum  a  por- 
tion of  hia  own  spirit ;  bnt  he  vaa  nnable  to  cany  ttie  work  to  its 
completion.  Therefore  he  had  reconrae  to  the  enpreme  God,  beseecb- 
ing  him  to  have  ^ty  on  his  own  image,  and  binding  himself  to  share 
with  him  in  the  poBBeseion  of  roan.  He  promised  that,  by  the  race'  pro 
ceeding  from  man,  the  places  of  those  angels  should  be  made  good  who 
had  fallen  &om  God  in  heaven.*  So  tiie  eopreme  God  took  pity  oo  this 
image,  and  commnnicated  to  it  a  portxm  of  his  own  spirit,  and  so  man 
became  a  living  soul.  Bnt  now,  when  Adam-  and  Eve,  who  had  been 
created  with  bun,  became  radiant  with  splendor,  in  virtne  of  the  divine 
life  that  had  been  communicated  to  them,  S&tanael,  seized  with  envy, 
resolved  to  defeat  the  destination  of  mankind  to  enter  into  those  vacant 
places  of  the  higher  spiritual  world.  For  this  purpose  he  seduced  Eve, 
'  mtendlng  by  intercourse  with  her  to  bring  forth  a  posterity  whi^ 
sboold  overpower  and  eztangnish  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Thos  Cain 
was  begotten,  the  representative  of  the  enl  principle  in  humanity ; 
while  Abel,  the  o&pring  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  the  representative  (^ 
flte  good  principle.  Satiuiael  ruled  in  the  world  he  had  created.  He 
had  power  to  lead  astray  the  majority  of  mankind,  bo  that  but  few  * 
atttuned  to  their  n]timat«  destination.  It  was  he  who  represented  htnt- 
setf  to  the  Jews  as  the  sapreme  Qod.  He  employed  Moees  as  his 
instrument ;  giving  him  the  lav,  which  in  fact  the  apoetie  Paul  de- 
scribes as  begetting  on ;  he  bestowed  on  Moses  the  power  of  working 
nuracles.  Many  thousands  were  thus  brought  to  rum  by  the  tyranny 
of  Satanael.  Then  the  good  God  had  pity  on  the  higher  nature  in 
humanity  which  had  proceeded  from  himself  and  was  akin  to  his  own, 
in  that  humanity  which  had  become  so  estranged  &om  its  destinalMHt 
by  the  crafty  plots  of  Satanael.  He  determined  to  rescue  men  from 
the  dominion  of  Satanael,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  his  power.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  5500th  year  after  the  creation  of  we  worid,  he 
caused  to  emanate  from  himself  a  spirit  who  was  caUed  the  Son  of  God, 
Logos,  the  archangel  Michael,  exalted  above  all  Ae  angels,  the  angel 
of  the  great  council,  Isa.  9;  6 ,  who  was  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Satao- 
ael  ana  occupy  his  place.  This  being  he  sent  down  into  the  world  in 
an  ethereal  body,  which  resembled  an  earthly  body  only  in  its  outward 
appearance.  He  made  use  of  Mary  simply  as  a  channel  of  introduction. 
She  found  the  divine  child  already  m  its  ewaddling-clotiies  in  the 
manger,  without  knowing  how  it  came  there.  Of  course,  all  that  was 
sensible  here,  was  merely  in  appearance.  Satanael,  who  held  Jesus  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  man,  and  saw  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews 
drawn  into  apostasy  and  endangered  by  him,  plotted  his  death.  Biit 
Jesus  baffled  him ;  in  reaUty,  he  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sensu- 
ous suffering.    He  who,  uough  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  exalted 

■  In  ihe  KConnt  of  the  ci«atiDn  of  man  *  We  recwniie,.  here,  gomething  com- 

(uithrop<^i]T),tIiGaboTe-nieTitioDedapoc-  mon  to  tbe  Bogomile*  with  tha   cbnrch 

rvphal  goapcl  difiered  entirelT  from  the  theologj;  for  ii  wu  >  rery  commonlj- 

Axtriiu)  of  Che  Bogomiles,  lu  the  latter  is  «p[««l  doctrine,  that  the  elect  Binong  men 

lepreunted  b;  EtuSymiiu.  were  to  tale  Ihe  pUce  of  tbe  fallen  asgela. 
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ibove  all  snffemg,  appeared  on  the  third  day,  in  Ae  foil  vigor  of  lift; 
irhen,  laying  aside  the  veil  of  bii  seeming  earthly  body,  he  showed  him- 
self to  S&tanael  in  his  true  heavenly  form.  The  latter  was  forced  to  ao- 
bwwledge  his  gnpretnacy,  and  being  deprived  by  Christ  of  his  divine 
power,  vraa  obliged  to  ^re  np  the  name  El,  and  remain  nothing  but  Satan.' 
Chriatihenaacended  totherighthandofQod,  tobe  the  second  after  him, 
and  to  ocenf^the  place  of  the  mined  Satanael.*  When  Christ  was  now  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  and  taken  np  into  heaven,  God  caused  a  second 
power,  die  Holy  Ghoet,  to  emanate  from  himself,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
BOW  risen  and  exalted  Christ,  by  his  influences  on  individu^  souls  and 
the  community  of  the  &ithfiil.^  It  may  be  noticed  as  a  character- 
istic peculiarity,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  represented  by  the  Bogomiles 
nnder  the  form  of  a  beardless  youth,  douotless  a  symbol  of  hia  all- 
renovating  power.  They  regarded  it  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  that 
when  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  should  have  finished  their  whole  work, 
all  the  consequences  of  ^e  apostasy  from  Ood  would  be  removed,  and 
the  redeemed  souls  would  att^n  to  their  final  destinadon.  Then  God 
would  receive  back  into  himself  those  powers  which  had  emanated  from 
lum,  and  all  things  would  return  to  their  ori^nal  unity.*    Accordingly, 

■  Ituni>DEfe<tfromBCDiniMri9oiiofEa-  other,  that  Chrint,  at  hu  exaltatioii  tollM 

thjmiiu  with  himKir,  that  he  hu  reprc-  righl  handoF  God.  luaamcd  a  rnik  nextto 

•mted  the  matler  WToneoaaty,  irhen  he  (he  Father,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  rank  ba^ 

■a;^!,  earlier  (p.  13,  1.  c.|.  the  good  God  Inlo  the  essence  of  God,  from  which  he  bad 

deprived  SaUnoel  of  the  El,  in  pnnirhment  emanated.    One  of  theie  imtemenM  ctI- 

for  hi>  eohabidnf;  with  Ere.    What  he  dentlj  excludei  the  other.      The  onlj  waj 

lumaelf  laya  (p.  17)  contradicla  this,  and  to  clear  np  the  coomdiction,  is  to  luppoH 

if,  witboBt  doubt,  the  correct  statement,  that   what  is  here  represented  u   taking 

nameljr,  that  this  was  Arstbrotight  about  by  plac«  at  the  Mine  moment,  is  reallf  dli- 

ChriiL    So  the  accounts  giren  by  Ealhy-  tribnted  into  dilTerent  moiaenls,  the  sitting 

mini  generally,  may  not  alwayt  be  quite  at  the  ri|;ht  hatid  of  God  lakiag  place  di- 

•ranrate.    So  it  may  not  be  an  altogether  rcclly  after  Christ's  rcsurrBction  and  aicen- 

(kithful  reprcMnlalioii  of  the  Bogoinilian  sion  to  heaTcn,  while  his  retam  into  ths 

doctrine,  when   Enthymitia    (p.  IT)   says  essence  of  God  was  not  to  lake  place  till 

that,  accordiDg  to  the  same,  Satanael  is  not  after  Ihe  completion  of  th^  whole  wort  of 

only  deprived,  by  Christ,  of  hia  El,  bnt  also  redemption,  and  the  total  deatmction  of  8a- 

thnid  down  to  hell;  for  this  contradicu  tansel's  kitiicdom. 

what  Euthymios  himself  observes  (p.  ST),  *  Eulhymins  may  powubty  be  nnder  a 

where  he  says  the  Bocomilea  taacht  that,  mistake  from  the  same  caiue.  namely,  from 

as  Salanael  once  had  the  temple  of  Jemsa-  failing  to  distinguish  different  momenta, 

lem  tbr  bis  seat,  w,  after  ita  dwCruction,  he  when  he  represeata  it  ■■  de  doctrine  of  tha 

chose  Ibr  this  same  pumoM  the  temple  of  Rogomiles,  that  the  Son  of  God  and  the 

St  Sophia,  in  Constantinople.    Bnt  if  so,  Holy  Spirit  had  both  emanated  from  God 

then  Ihongh  Satan  was  no  longer  Satanad,  at  the  samo  time.  Vide  f  3.    That  Ood 

yel  he  still  continaed  to  exercue  a  eenain  T(Hirp6euiro(   diri  roS    irentMifji^iiffri* 

power  over  the  nnredeemed.     Eothymins  TrvraiioaioOToi;  *n«i[,    namely,   since  the 

perhaps  failed  here,  as  in  other  cases,  to  birth  of  Christ ;  see  f  23.   rdv  iraripa  fiiv 

separate  things  which  were  altogether  dia-  Wf  yiporra  ffa^-yivttov,  rir  H  lildv   itf 

lincl  in  ibe  doctrine  of  the  Bogomilei.  irnvvi/r^v  6,vSpa,  rd  6i  jrvtifut  rd  ajtav  lif 

'  Ealfaynuna  doubtless  falls  into  Ibe  mis-  AtioiriMOuirov  vcoviov. 

take,  again,  of  not  snfflcientlj  separating  *  Tdv  vld*  xal  ri  rvivpa  ri  Ayuiv  ilc  n>* 

thing*  wbi^  wen  distinct,  when  he  anrit^  Karfpa  iraXtv,  of'  oi  irpof AAof,  AnbUr^f- 

ntej  to  the  Bogomiles  the  doctrine  that  vat  tal  rpiitpoauirini  abriv  ini  tov  wtmt- 

ChriU,  after  his  ascennion  to  heaven,  relin-  titxiJuoaroB  Invf  uxpi  tal  TpiluiovTa  koI 

qnished    his   independent  existence,    and  rpiuv  Mn  7pir^riai»Ta  triXiv  ytvla^iu 

again  sank  bat^  into  the  one  eaaenoe  of  the  lutvottpSawmiv.  Hera,  agnin,  it  ii  easy  to  sm 

Father.  EIra  tlatHelv,  Mtv  Ifni^i,  tat  that  Euthymins  has  confounded  things  dlf- 

.ivaiji^^vai  riXiv  tl(  Tiw  traripo,  p.  IT.  ferent  in  kind;  for  it  mnnot  ha  a  correct 

In  fact,  Ibe  two  assertions  contradict  eacb  representation  of  the  Bugumilinn  doctrine 
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the  Bogomilian  view  of  the  Trbitj  is  most  oearl;  akin  to  the  SabelHau ; 
and  from  this  pcnnt  of  view  they  might  e»y,  conforming  to  the  ^th  of 
tie  cfanrcb,  that  they  believed  in  the  Fa&ier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost' 

They  rejected  the  church  baptism,  as  a  mere  baptjsm  with  irata, 
following  here  the  antd-judaiziog  Gnostics ;  and  as  tbo  apocryi^il 
gospel  of  John  tuthfuUy  represents  on  this  point  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bogomiles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  looked  upon  John  the 
Baptist  as  a  servant  of  the  Jewish  God  Satanael,  and  me  water-bap- 
tdsm  therefore  which  proceeded  from  him  &s  opposed  to  Chri^du 
baptism.  The  only  Christian  baptism  was  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  to 
be  imparted  simply  by  calling  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  There  were  two  modes  of  initiation  into  their  sect ;  a&r 
the  individual  who  wished  to  be  received  into  their  conununity  bsd 
first  prepared  himself  for  it  by  the  confession  of  sins,  fasting,  utd 
prayer,  he  was  introduced  into  their  assembly,  when  the  pre^ding 
officer  Iiud  the  gospel  of  John  on  his  head,  and  they  invoked  upon  him 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer.  A  season  of  pro- 
bation was  then  assignea  to  him,  duiing  which  he  must  lead  a  life  of 
the  strictest  abstinence.  If  men  and  women  bore  testimony  thatbfi 
had  futhfnlly  observed  this  season  of  probatioa,  he  was  once  moK 
introduced  into  their  sssemhly,  placed  with  his  face  towards  the  east, 
and  the  gospel  of  John  agiun  liud  on  his  head.  The  men  and  womeB 
of  the  assembly  agun  touched  his  head  with  their  hands,  and  Bong 
together  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  that  he  had  proved  Mmself  worthy  to 
become  a  member  of  their  community. 

As  they  rejected  outward  baptism,  so  they  seem  also  to  have  rejeoted 
altogether  the  outward  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;'  probaUj 
understanding  the  Lord's  supper  spiritually  and  symboIicaUy  of  tl^ 
communion  with  Christ,  as  the  bread  of  hfe  that  came  down  fna 
heaven ;  to  which  also  they  applied  the  petition  for  our  daily  bread  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  as  signifying  a  participation  in  the  new  felioirship 
of  life,  founded  by  Christ ;  and  by  this  petition  the  original  unity  of 
the  spiritual  world  —  in  virtue  of  which  all  called  upon  God  as  thai 
common  Father,  but  which  had  been  broken  up  by  Satanael — vu 
restored.     The  Lord's  prayer  was  the  symbol  of  this  unity  restored.' 

_..^  ..     .  n  OQtirard  celriiralioi]  of  the  loiA 

1  earth,  he  sank  back     tapper,  jet  «B  cannot  with  salslj  fgt 
'"  '  ic  be    back  fro ~  ^^. -' .        ... — 


;  Btill  less  can  it  be  back  from  tbii  d 

K>  with  regard  to  the  H0I7  Spirit,  whose  held  bj  the  latter,  for  there  wars  still  mi} 

(ftenrj  wai  to  begin  Ht  the  rerj  point  of  points  in  which  the  two  sect*  differed  fit* 

time  nhcn  Chrint  ascended  to  heaven.  We  each  other. 

are  perfectlf  warranted,  therefore,  to  repre-  '  We  mnst  endearor,  ks  fkr  as  the  (SM 

•eat  the  theorr  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  admiii  of  it,  to  make  oni  the  ml  opiiita 

it  conaistent  with  ilMl£  of  the  Bogomiles,  from  the  olscore  aeoMt 

■  Gathym.f  S'.Tdf  rptlt  niimif  ti^mtt  bj  EathTniu,  compared  with  a  fuuf 

T^  miTfit  Kpo^aitTOvai  KcU  iv^pumirpSaa-  In  the  apocTTphal  gospel  of  John.    Bili^ 

mv  ToiTuii  iTroXaiipaviniei,   imp' fioripas  mins's  wordi   ars:    'kprop  r^  nWHimt 

foiriyya  itrlva  ItXufireiiTa,  t^  fiiv  uioO,  broiia^mnn  t^  jcpa^tvxpv  rofi  iror^  *^ 

T^  Si  irvfi/jarof.  T*»  iprmi  yap  ftial  riv  hriaveie;  roTlW 

•  If  wo  find    among   those   Catharista,  li  totvuvlat  iuoiuf  t^  Xeyoiiti^  *»  ^ 

Whoin  ■  .— -.-.L-      -. ■,;..    ,..-ii._.      .^....^^^ 
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Wfl  Bhoold  notice  io  this  craQection,  Oat  the  Bogomiles,  consistenUy 
with  their  Docetism,  could  recoKnize  do  other  than  a  spiritual  com- 
muoioa  wiUi  Christ.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  according  to  the 
domintwit  church,  thcj  interpreted  as  an  oSering  to  evil  spirits  residing 
-within  the  church. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  tnanifest  into  what  opposition  vith 
the  dominant  church  the  Bogomiles  would  be  driven  by  their  rojstical 
element.  Thej  contended  agunst  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Marj,  of 
the  saints,  and  of  images.  The  true  ^toroxoe,  Baid  they,  is  the  soul 
of  the  real  bclicTer,  of  the  Bogomlle,  which  carries  the  Logos  in  itself; 
and  while  it  leads  others  to  the  divine  life,  produces  that  life  out  of 
itaelf.  In  the  Icoqcclasts,  the;  recognized  kindred  spirits.  It  wat 
only  the  patriarchs  and  emperors  of  this  party  whom  they  regarded 
as  Christians.  The  image  worshippers,  on  the  other  hand,  they  called 
idolaters.  They  honored  especiuly  Constantine  Copronymos,  a  fact 
easily  ezpluned  from  popular  rumors'  concerning  him.  But  this  cir» 
cnmstance  affords  gronnds  for  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
onffn  of  this  sect.  We  find  evidenae  here,  that  this  sect  had  sprung 
np  neither  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  at  this  particular  point  of  time  ; 
else,  how  coald  they  have  known  so  much  about  this  emperor,  or  how 
should  they  concern  themselves  about  him  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

When,  however,  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  church  appealed 
to  miracles  wrought  by  tbe  relics  of  sunts,  it  never  occurred  to  the 
imcritical  minds  of  the  BogomCes  to  call  these  miracles  in  question. 
They  resorted  to  another  mode  of  coofiitatioo.  As  it  was  their  doctrine 
that  every  man  is  attended  by  a  good  or  evil  sinrit  -,  they  said,  the 
evil  spirits  connected  with  those  advocates  of  error  in  their  lifetime, 
mought  these  miracles  after  their  death,  with  a  view  to  seduce  the 
umple  and  lead  them  to  worship  Qie  unholy  as  holy.  I4^or  could  they 
tolerate  that  reverence  for  the  cross  which  was  permitted  even  by 
Iconoclasts.     This  we  might  infer,  indeed,  from  their  view  of  Christ^ 

SBsion.  And  when  men  t«ld  them  of  the  power  of  the  cross  over  the 
moniacsl  world,  they  either  replied  that  evil  spirits  hiuled  the  symbol 
■with  joy,  as  typifying  the  instrument  which  they  would  have  employed 
for  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  they  only  practised  dissimu- 
lation in  order  to  lead  men  into  error.  The  churches  they  scorned,  as 
seats  of  evil  spirits ;  fi>r  the  Most  High,  who  has  heaven  for  his  habita- 
tion, dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  According  to  their  own 
principles,  they  might,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  persecution,  pretend 

^tlmw  r^v  ififoripuv  Toirov  furaJ-trpiv.  biboDt   ungninem    menm,  WiL   filii    Dd 

Be  san  himwl^  that  Boeomile*,  when  Todbanlar.    And  to  ihe  qncMion,  «luu  It 

ukcd  m  what  icnu  tbe;  Dndsntood  IbaM  meant  to  eat  hii  flesh  and  drink  hii  blood, 

word*,  rtpUed  that  tbej  did  not   know  Chrnt  anawen:  Ante  niinam  diaboli  com 

ibemielrM ;  whether  it  waa  that  dM  Indi-  omni  militia  >Da  •  gloria  patri*  ia  oratiom 

TJduala  of  whom  lie  {nquired  belonged  to  onndo  sic  gtorifloMot  pattern  in  orationi- 

tha  mon  inioiaiit  cla**,  or  that  tlui;  did  bus  dieendo :  pater  noiter,  qni  a  in  eoelia, 

notwiahtoabckiMlhaeaoiaricnnaeof  the  et  iu  omnia  caoiica  eonim  aaeendebant 

doctrine.     From  tlta  apocrTpbal  goipel,  ante  gedem  patria.     Ei  cnm  cecidiiaent, 

ibe  worda  of  Cbtnt  belODK  liere :  Quiaego  poslea  non  poisant  glorificare  Denm  in 

anm  pMlia  vitae  dcMendena  de  leptimo  oratione  iata. 

coeki  at  qni  ~««J-~~i-  cuiwm  meain  e(  '  See  voL  iii,  p.  233. 
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to  join  in  the  church  worfihip.  The;  looked  upon  it  all  as  tfae  woric  of 
evu  spirits  ;  and  then  the;  supposed  a  certwi  dominion  over  tiieircrii 
iras  allowed  b;  the  Father  to  Satanael,  until  the  termination  of  the 
seventh  aeon  (the  seren  thoi^andth  year).  The  Bogonules,  Hke  ou 
class  of  the  Eachites,  noticed  b;  as  in  the  preceding  periods,  beliered 
they  ought  occasionally  to  enter  into  some  agreement  witii  Sataoael 
and  his  powers  so  long  as  his  empire  still  sabsisted.  They  appealed, 
in  proof  of  this,  to  the  words  ascnbed  to  Christ  in  one  of  their  tfoaj- 
pbal  gospels :  "  Rererence  not  the  evil  sprits  for  the  parpose  of 
obtaining  anything  from  them,  but  that  they  may  not  injure  y(n."> 
"  Therefore,"  said  they,  "  we  are  bound  to  reverence  the  evil  ^niiti 
dwelling  in  the  temples,  leat  they  be  wroth  against  those  who  omit  to 
do  Bo,  and  involve  them  in  ruin  (nEimely,  by  stirring  up  perseoulku 
agiunst  them)."^  They  cited  ijso  another  apocryphal  saying  rf 
Christ :  "  Save  yourselves  with  craft,**s  the  maxim  by  which  th^ 
sought  to  justify  the  various  arts  of  disomulation  reBort«d  to  by  tkoa 
for  the  salvation  of  their  lives.  The  words  of  Christ,  in  Matt.  3S :  S, 
they  explained  as  follows :  "  We  should  affect  to  do  everything  irinA 
the  hierarchy  prescribes ;  but  not  really  Mow  their  works."  Theftet 
also  that  Christ  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  was  (me  to  iriath 
they  gave  their  own  peculiar  interpretation.  ■ 

since  the  Bogomiles  regarded  the  body  as  a  prisot>l)onse,  wherai 
the  soul,  which  is  related  to  G^,  has  been  confined,  death  aj^eand 
to  them  the  means  of  release  for  such  faithftil  ones  as  had  beocKne  p» 
t^ers  of  the  divine  life  here  below.  "  These,"  said  they,  "  do  not 
die,  but  they  are  transported  over,  as  it  were,  in  a  sleep,  putting  rf 
tlus  earthly  coil  of  the  fiesh  without  pain,  and  putting  on  the  impe^ 
ishable  and  divine  clothing  of  Christ.'  '* 

As  it  regards  the  canon  of  the  BogomUcB,  Ettthymios  reports  Ait 
they  rejected  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  reoeimd 
the  Psalms  and  prophets,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  New  TeBtanent 
But  whether  he  has  correctly  represented  their  opinion  on  this  pM>t 
may  well  be  doubted.  Certtunly  they  did  not  attribute  to  the  otlxt 
books  the  same  authority  as  to  the  gospel  of  John,  which  in  fact  alw^i 
appears  as  the  principal  book  with  them.  Very  probably  they  mm, 
in  conversation  with  the  friends  of  the  church,  to  whose  views  mf 
wished  to  accommodate  themselves,  have  appealed  to  these  Scriptnm, 
where  they  thou^t  they  could  interpret  them  in  favor  of  thwr  om 
doctrines,  without  allowmg  them  on  that  account  the  authority  cf  a 
rule  of  &ith.  It  may  be  too  that,  like  the  Manicbaeans,  they  distill 
guisfaed  iu  these  Scriptures  parts  that  were  true,  &om  o^ere  utiA 
they  considered  false.     It  is  plfun,  that  they  cotUd  not,  according  to 


'The  i^lioiilhip  of  the  Encbilea  and  pe^iirTaaitvt,  ta^imp  Ivhtv^j,  ri  nlni» 

Bogomilei  wiili  tho  H)-cBll«d  Syrian  dsTii-  n»W   iral   eapnai*  tttptpiiauir  iriMt 

wonhippcn,  Jeziduers,   can   hardlT   bt  inimitivaoc  ■a'  f^  S^apmv  cat  4tto 

miiuken  ;  whether  it  wu  that  the  latler  roi  XfiiaTai  irre^^  Mveiavoaf. 
■prang  from  the  fbnner,  or  that  botb  had 
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flieir  doctrine,  receive  the  whole,  unless  they  allowed  themselves  in 
the  most  forced  iDterpretatioos.  It  woald  be  even  ao  ^ith  the  gospel 
of  John,  which  so  directly  contradicts  their  representation  of  John  me 
Baptist ;  and  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  their  gospel  was 
really  the  genuine  goepel  of  John.  The  history  of  Christ's  infancy 
th«y  explained  as  a  symbolical  clotlung  of  higher  (acts,  or  as  a  myth. 
'Diej  asserted  also,  that  the  gospels  had  been  &lfli6ed  by  the  church 
teaching ;  and  they  named  Chrysostom'  in  particular,  as  one  of  these 
fidufiers.  Owing  to  their  theosophic  bent,  they  were  set  against  all 
scientific  culture.  The  grammarians,  with  whom  they  woald  have 
nothing  to  do,  were  to  them  tiie  same  as  the  scribes  of  the  New 
Testament,  whom  they  put  in  one  class  with  the  Pharisees. 

While  the  Bogomilea  looked  upon  the  dominant  churgh  as  a  churcli 
apostate  &om  Christ,  and  ruled  by  Satanael,  they  represented  them- 
selves as  the  true  Christians,  citisens  of  Christ.' 

As  they  supposed  they  might  resort  to  every  species  of  accommoda- 
tion and  dissimulation,  as  they  generally  succeeded  by  their  rigid  and 
monk-like  life  in  commandbg  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  before 
they  began  to  divulge  their  peculiar  doctnne  cited  from  the  Bible  a 
great  deal  that  was  applicable  to  Christian  life  and  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  chorcn,  they  foimd  no  difficulty  in  getting  hearers 
hmong  the  laity  and  clergy  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  country.^  Adherents  of  this  sect  were  to  he  found  in 
the  greatest  families  connected  with  the  court,*  The  emperor,  Alexius 
Comnenua,  on  hearing  of  this,  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  in  ierreting 
out  the  doctrines  which  were  held  so  secretiv,  and  m  bringing  their 
heads  and  teachers  to  punishment.  Information  having  been  obt^ed, 
by  torture,  from  cert^  members  of  tiie  sect  who  had  been  arrested, 
that  an  old  man,  known  as  a  monk,  and  named  Basilius,  stood  at  their 
head,  the  emperor  cansed  him  to  be  brought,  in  a  covert  manner  — 
aa  it  was  pretended  —  to  tlie  palace,  where  he  treated  him  with  great 
honor,  invited  him  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  and  professed  a  wish  to  be 
instructed  in  their  doctrines,  with  a  view  of  joining  the  sect.  Ba^tius, 
though  at  first  nustrustful,  at  length  fell  into  the  trap,  and  set  forth 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  the  emperor,  his  imagiAed  disciple. 
But  behind  a  curtain  sat  one  charged  with  the  business  of  taking  down 
minutes  of  the  whole  convereation.  When  the  thing  had  been  carried 
far  enough,  tiie  curtain  was  raised,  and,  to  his  consternation,  Basiliua 
saw  the  notables  of  the  spirituM  and  secular  orders,   the  former,  under 


'  Vids  4  11.  lecTCttirjcHMd  thii  wet,  contiDned  to  cdB> 

■  Xptirriaiiol.    j^purroini^Irai.      BCB   Ibe  braLe  muii  u  before,  p.  1S3.     EBihTmist 

Utile  (ncl  oT  Enlhrmina  *c)un9t  the  Boca-  MVi,  in  the  tract  an  the  Kct  of  the  &<Wp- 

mileK,  pnblishcd  in  J.  Tolin  Ilinerttr.  ItaTir.  milei,  ^ablished  bj  J.  Tolte,  p.  113:  'Ei' 

p.   IIS;  xi'i^^''™lf    iatiroi^t    Awv^frwrtf  truer;  ird^i  xo)  Xup^  aal  hrafi:((|>  inirpU- 

ot  mauxpuiTot  and  x/j«troiroiiTac,  p.  laH.  {ei  Tii  vvv. 

'In  Anathem,  xii,  (J.  ToUii  iiuigoi»  "Evj^otfwt  rS  Jtaiftp  (at   «If   olKiac 

Itinenu'.  ItaLj,  it  a  uid,  that  thoie  who  fuyiaTaf  Kai  ir«U«t'   wUr^mt  ^ara  ri 

joined  the  Bajgomiles  from  the  la;  order,  iciviv.    Anna  Cotnnena  Atsxiia,  lib.  xt, 

did  not  lieiiitau  (o  partake  of  the  chnrch  t  387,  Ed.  Vonet. 
eonmanioa,  aod  that  the  prieati,  irbo  bad 
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the  preaideiicj  of  the  patriarch  Ificholaa,  asaembled  before  hJm.  The 
cop;  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  emperor  was  shown  him,  and  he  coo- 
feseed  that  these  were  his  doctrines,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
Buffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for  them.  Upon  this,  he  was  led  awa;  to 
prison,  and  man;  of  all  ranks  were  arrested  as  Bogomiles.  Of  Hiese, 
■ome  confessed  thai  they  had  Joined  the  sect ;  others  denied  it.  To 
separate  ihe  innocent  from  the  guilt;  the  emperor  resorted  to  a  trick, 
in  wMch  vei;  probably  he  may  have  been  outwitted  by  many  cS  \aa 
Tictims.  He  directed  that  all  who  bad  been  arrested  shoald  appear 
on  a  pablic  place,  before  a  grand  and  numerous  assembly,  in  the 
cen^  of  which  sat  the  emperor  himself,  elevated  on  a  throne.  Tvo 
great  fires  were  kindled ;  by  one  of  these  was  erected  a  cross,  by  the 
other  none.  The  emperor  now  declared  that,  as  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  &6  innocent  from  the  guilty,  he  vrould  cause  them  all  to 
be  put  to  death.  Those  who  wished  to  die  as  believers  shoold  pass  to 
the  fire  with  the  cross,  and  pay  tiieir  homage  to  the  latter.  A  division 
having  thus  been  made  among  the  condemned,  the  emperor  directed 
both  parties  to  be  condacted  back  to  their  places.  Those,  whom  br 
Oat  test  he  supposed  he  had  ascertamed  to  be  orthodox,  he  dismissed 
with  a  few  words  of  admonidon.  The  others  he  sent  back  to  their 
prison.  The  emperor  and  the  patriarch  expended  a  great  deal  of 
labor  in  gradually  instructing  these  latter,  which,  however,  did  not 
succeed  except  vrith  a  few,  who  were  therefore  pardoned.  The  rest 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Basilius  alone,  who  would 
listen  to  no  persuasions,  being  the  leader  of  the  sect,  was  condemned 
to  die  at  the  stake  (a.  d.  1119).  It  is  sud  that  he  proceeded  to  the 
{Jace  of  his  ezecu^on  at  first  in  a  triumphant  confidence  of  &ith, 
sin^Dg  the  thirtieth  Psalm. ^  But  when  he  came  nearer,  and  beheld 
tiie  curling  volume  of  flames,  he  could  no  longer  suppress  the  feelingl 
of  nature.  Clasping  together  bis  hands,  he  held  tbem  before  his  face ; 
but  in  the  end  he  held  fast  to  his  confes«on. 

The  Bogomiles  were  abeady  too  widely  spread  in  the  Greek  empire, 
to  be  rooted  out  by  such  measures  as  these.  Amonz  laymen,  ecdes- 
astics,  and  monks,  many  might  continue  to  go  on  and  propagate  them- 
selves in  secret.  The  writings  of  a  venerated  monk,  Constantinos 
Chrysomalos,  are  sud  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of 
&ese  doctrines.  But  it  was  not  till  after  his  death,  that  attention  nas 
directed  to  the  threatening  danger  from  this  quarter ;  and  a  synod 
assembled  under  the  emperor  Emanuel  Gomuemus,  in  1140,  at  Cm- 
etautinople,  pronouQced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  him  and  hit 
followers.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  tite  name  Bogomilee 
was  not  here  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stigmati^g  as  heretics  those 
•who  had  no  connection  with  them,  bat  attacked  fix>m  some  other  ptunt 
of  view  the  prevailing  worldlmess  of  the  dominant  church ;  persons 
who  had  noUiing  in  common  with  the  Bogonules,  except  a  certain 

'  It  niKf  b«  doubted  whether  hii  wordi,  Ii  repreiented  u  expecting  that  the  flwoM 
and  the  U*el7  hope  thareiii  ezprBMod,  hkTB  woold  not  hart  bim,  bat  uigeb  wtxw 
not  been  andentood  loo  grOM^,  wiieo  he    auucb-Uufivin  tbemidu  oftbeiiL 
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Tenent  mTSticftl  tendency,  which  was  not  to  be  utisfied  by  the  a 
charch  theology.  Ferbaps  a  certain  connection  may  have  mbeisted 
lietween  this  mystical  tendency  and  the  Bogomilee  ;  yet  ve  have  no 
ffood  reason  for  snppofflng  that  this  tendency  itself  had  sprang  out  of 
Sogomilian  principles. 

It  ia  manifest  &om  what  haa  been  cotnmtmicated  to  as  from  the 
writings  of  this  monk,  that  there  existed  a  secret  society,  which  waa 
sappoeed  to  have  the  power  of  imparting  a  higher  spiritual  life  than 
could  be  attained  by  Uie  saoramentii  of  the  charch,  and  in  connection 
with  which  there  were  many  rites  and  ceremonies  of  inttjatioo.  The 
transformation  of  man  br  ft  new  divine  life,  making  him  capable  of 
the  intuilaoa  of  dinne  thmgs,  was  set  over  agunst  a  dead  Scriptnr4 
learning,  and  the  mechamcal  forma  of  the  church ;  an  antagonism 
constantly  occnrring  under  rarious  forms,  in  the  mystical  theology  of 
aU  ages.  We  find  great  nse  made  here  of  the  ideas  of  St.  Paul,  a  dr- 
camstance  not  wont  to  distinguish  the  mysticism  of  Hie  Greek  chorcfa, 
which  possessed  less  affinity  with  the  Pauline  spirit ;  neither  do  any 
indicabcms  of  it  appear  among  the  Bogonules.  Since  the  subjective 
element,  the  progressive  development  of  a  divine  life  begimung  wit^  4 
change  of  natare  (a'curroixawofftc),  was  considered  the  main  thing, 
without  which  no  man  could  be  in  the  tme  aense  a  Christian,  this  led 
to-the  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  "  Those  who  had  been  baptized  id 
childhood,  without  previous  instruction,  were  not  Christians,  it  waa 
said,  though  they  were  called  so.  Though  they  might  live  in  tiie 
practice  of  many  nrtaes,  yet  these  were  nothing  better  than  mngle 
good  actions  among  the  heatlien."  It  was  understood  by  this  party 
that  the  characteristic  thing  in  the  condition  of  a  Christian,  did  not 
connst  in  insulated  virtues,  but  in  the  mfun  direction  and  bent  of  the 
ivhde  life.  **  All  sing^g  and  praying,  all  participation  in  the  outward 
rites  of  the  church,  all  study  <^  the  Scriptures,  is  dead  and  nugatory, 
separate  from  this  inward  change,  whereby  man  is  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  principle.  Though  one  should  know  every  word  of 
Scripture  by  heart,  and  in  the  pride  of  that  knowledge  which  pafieth 
np,  pretend  to  teach  others,  still,  it  profits  nothing,  unless  accom- 
panied with  this  higher  instructioa  in  spiritual  tiling ;  this  transforma- 
tion, this  new  diaping  of  the  condition  of  the  soul.* 

In  his  polemical  attacks  oa  holiness  by  works,  Ghrysomalos  followi 
the  apostle  Paul.  "  To  the  obtumng  of  that  grace  of  inward  trans- 
formation," says  he,  '*  man's  own  dmngs  can  contribute  notbing :  it  is 
obtained  by  faith  alone.  It  is  by  this  alone  that  a  mui  becomefl 
capable  of  any  real  virtue.  Though  such  as  have  not  attained  to  that 
higher  position  may  indst  upon  it,  that  they  bring  forth  good  actions 
for  God  8  sake,  still,  they  really  act  from  a  sort  of  instinct  rather  than 
from  rational  consciousness.""  We  here  meet  with  ^e  doctrine  whicb 
^iten  occurs  among  the  mystics,  that  all  purely  human  agency  must 

'  Slfil)  nanixti^fmt  aMif  iraimcxelo-  '  Aof^ian  yip  hulvai  ro*[  raOPOjiOTOp- 
Wtii(  {or  fUTOOToiX'itiaiut)  rixi^i  "i^ /lop-     ^oStmr    tai    A/uloTvfvraf    /itv   iii  rdv 
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rink  to  noQimg,  and  Ood  alone  ptodace  the  entire  work  in  the  booI 
vhich  be  fills.  Henoe,  ^1  which  tbe  maa  does  lumself  appears  tamted 
iritii  sin.  "  It  profitB  ChristiKiis  notlmg  to  lire  in  the  practice  tii  all 
the  virtaes,  ana  to  ^nn  all  the  vices,  though  they  do  it  for  God's 
sake,  if  they  have  not  obtained  a  epritnal  feeling  of  the  indwelling  of 
tiie  Itivine  Spirit,  producing  within  Uiem  by  nature  and  without  con- 
etraint  that  wnich  ia  good,  and  making  them  quite  invincible  to  the 
temptations  of  evil.'  He  who  is  not  oonacions  that  God  himself  accom- 
plishes his  own  will  in  him  through  Christ,  labors  in  run.'  Those 
true  Christians  who  have  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  Christian  manhood 
stand  no  longer  under  the  law.  By  virtue  of  God's  agency  witlun 
them,  they  f^Ssi  the  law  to  the  utmost" 

Contempt  for  all  civil  authority  was  one  charge  brought  agrinst  the 
followers  of  this  doctrine.  But  a  seditious  turn  could  hardly  be  united 
with  a  myaticism  of  this  sort.  The  charge  probably  grew  out  of  Uie 
spiritual  self-conceit  with  which  they  affected  to  look  down  npcn  all 
the  high  dignitiea  in  the  secular  and  ecclesiaBtical  orders  as  belong- 
ing to  a  much  lower  sphere  of  sforitnal  underatandmg  than  th«r  own. 
Perhaps  they  only  invei^ed  agiunst  those  extravagant  titles  which^ 
after  tiie  oriental  fashion,  were  in  those  times  bestowed  on  the  great, 
and  declared  them  to  be  idolatroos  and  unworthy  of  Christians.  So 
at  least  we  might  gather  &om  many  of  tiieir  ezpressionB.* 

They  are  said  to  have  miuntiuned,  that  no  man  is  a  Christian  who 
is  not  conscious  of  having  within  him  two  souls,  one  subject  to  sin,  and 
one  superior  to  all  evil,  einleaa.*  If  tlus  is  a  correct  representation  of 
their  doctrine,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that,  first,  by  the 
new  birth,  van  has  a  soul  without  ain ;  and,  by  means  of  it,  ia  in  a 
condition  to  recast  the  soul  burdened  with  sin.  We  can  hardly  sap- 
pose,  however,  that  on  the  basis  of  tins  mysti<nsm,  such  an  antagotuam 
between  the  godlike  and  ungodlike  principles  would  be  conadered  as 
having  been  first  called  forth  by  Ghristiamty.  t/tan  probably,  the 
doctrine,  in  this  particular  aspect  of  it,  has  not  been  correctly  repre- 
sented ;  and  perhaps  the  opinion  was  this,  that,  from  the  very  first, 
there  are  in  every  man  two  souls ;  a  higher  nature,  which  St.  Paul 
designates  as  the  inner  man,  —  a  nature  superior  to  all  contact  with 
rin,  but  which  through  the  predominance  of  the  ungodly  principle  ifl 
prevented  fi:«m  passing  mto  action :  this  is  first  made  active  by  be- 
coming united  with  its  ori^al  source  through  the  redemption,  is 
thus  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  nature ;  and  so  the  man  attains 
to  freedom  from  rin.  With  the  laymg  on  of  hands,  unction,  and 
rations  mystio  rites,  the  conaeoralaon  was  consummated  by  the  spritual 
Buperioifl  of  the  society  on  those  who  longed  after  this  eawnMxaiiottiefi 

'  el  /Bl  votpdv  alv^aiv  rov  tf eiou  irvtu-  *  iea  wpbt  iriiuati  Apj^  diriow  "oJ  "ft 

funof  iiiovna,  fiwicuf  n  not  dvuduvuf  ^pdvirai*  [^po^imni)  r^  Xarsv^  irpafini. 

hi  airoif  kvipynOvTDt  ri  Ajw^Av  iial  dxiv^-  I'^Ii'  ritro^Xvap^avn  rerif  iicot^  Sii   irvT* 

Towf  ifdur?  KamdvTOt  irpSf  rt  Katov.  ipx"^'  f'M''  i  wpo(*iv^iv  hovijiBi'Tat. 

VCTiu  mtoiiVTof  iv  atryi  rin)  tfcni  ri  ^iX^iia  fiiv  airwv  dvopifirf  rov,  r^  A  d/iaprqrU^. 
timt  ^  'Ifona  XfitanB,  tit  (cvdc  tovt^       *  Aa'ttit  called,  ii/i  Tin  riAtaisi^pTvocuc, 
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That  reaction  against  the  coimpt  charch  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of 
reform,  irbich  it  was  ever  foond  impoaaible  to  Bappreas,  was  donbtJess 
propagated  is  a  secret  maimer ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Emmanuel  Gomnenns,  a  certain  monk  appears  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  name  of  Niphon,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
more  widely  spread  movement.  By  his  pious  and  strict  life  be  bad 
won  ouverBal  reverence.  He  is  described  as  brang  a  man  unversed 
in  the  ancient  literature,  but  so  much  the  more  ianuliar  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  1  That  one  who  was  governed  by  a  predominant 
practical  and  biblical  tendency,  who  from  his  childhood  had  occn- 
ped  himself  chiefly  with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  should  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Bogonulea,  is  in  itself 
hardly  probable,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  that  such  an  ons 
might  be  impelled  by  bis  oppoeidon  to  a  dead  and  formal  orthodoxy, 
and  the  hierarchy  connected  therewith,  to  a  mystical  theology.  We 
most  also  admit  it  to  be  posrable,  that  a  school  tor  the  propagation  of 
BogomiUan  ideas,  had  formed  itself  among  the  monks,  and  that  I^ptum 
may  &om  the  first  have  been  educated  in  this  school.  This  Niphon 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  exten«ve  influence.  He  miuntained  a 
close  correspond  ence,  particolarty  with  the  bishops  of  Cappadocia,  and 
there  was  a  pecuhar  spirit  winch  seems  to  have  animated  these  bish- 
ops. Some  clue  to  the  matt«r  was  got  hold  of,  and,  under  the  pre^ 
idency  of  the  patriarch  Michael  of  Constantinople,  seveml  mdejitie 
wnodM  were  held  there  in  oppo^tion  to  these  tendencies.^  Men  were 
disposed  to  trace  in  them  the  difiiidon  of  Bogomilian  principles ;  bat 
Hie  only  thing  that  conld  point  to  such  principles  is  what  was  sud  <X 
this  party,  waX  they  did  not  regard  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  aa 
the  true  God.'  But  considering  the  slight  respect  which  was  paid  to 
truth  among  the  Greets  of  this  period,  we  may  doubt  whether  such  s 
declaration  is  altogether  worthy  of  credit ;  and  even  if  it  were,  such  a 
doctrine  may  juat  aa  well  be  traced  to  other  sources  as  to  the  sect  of  the 
Bogomiles.  When  those  bishops  were  accused  of  rebaptimg  such  aa 
had  received  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  they  re^urded  this  tnm- 
aaction  as  invalid,  having  neen  performed  by  vinous  men  i  this  cer- 
tunly  is  inconustent  with  the  principles  of  the  Bogomiles,  who  allowed 
no  validity  to  water-baptism  in  any  way.  Various  other  drcumstances 
indicate  a  tendency  which  was  seeking  to  restore  primitive  Christian- 
ity, striving  to  oppose  superstiljon.  Witl)out  nee<^g  to  resort  to  the 
hypolheds  of  any  Bogomihan  element,  we  may  on  iM»  ground  alone 

sat  r^  ruv  ;[<ipuv  kicfBeatut  T&*  tmoni-  HUti,  roZf  (ipolf  Si  Xo^uiif  tt  iroMuv  favrh' 

ft&iHiv  oUmoiiuv  rin  fmoTiK^i  Tabrrit  x^f-  I'liaic-    lib.  ii,  p.  64,  ed.  Meioeke. 

rot  —  Sii  r^f  elBa-fojikvnt  tarjixhacuf  Ti  '  See  the  oicerpta  from  the  acta  lo  tba 

■oJ  /ivfamc  /iiipuv  re  xpiaeut  avaaroixitu-  abOTe-dlod  work  of  Iieo  AlUdiu,  lib.  ii,  c. 

^h-Ttt.   ThBorsMdenti (irwjitunorai.   Sm  :di,&.6TI. 

the  eicerpti  from  the  acta  of  that  Sf  nod,  '  Thni  In  the  cooy  of  the  tranaactioni 

in  Leonia  AUatii  de  ecdcsiM  occideolali*  with  Niphon,  it  ia  tud  of  hitn,  that  he  pH>- 

atqaeorientaliaperpeiuaconaensioue.    Co-  doodcw  the  uuthema  on  the  God  of  the 

Ion.  1MB.    lib.  ii,  c.  zi,  p.  646.  Hebrewi.    Leo  AUat.  1.  c  p.  6S3  j   ud 

■  Tbe  historian  of  thia  time,  John  Cin-  John  Cinnamot  saya  of  him,  L  c  p.  64 ; 

namos,  aaja  of  him :  waiiiiat  /ihi  rit  tya-  rini  "B^pauiv  iirpoacimulTo  ^tin, 
aJUvB  not  iiaOii/iaTOV  aiii  /Uxpt  "c<p<K  '^ 
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satis&ctorily  accoimt  for  it,  tiiat  they  would  sanedon  no  other  ft^on- 
tdon  of  the  cross,  except  Uiat  wluch  was  pud  to  a  cross  bearing  Iha 
iDScriptioQ  "  Jesua  Cliiist,  the  Son  of  Clod,"  conseqnentl;  referrinz 
immeoiatel;  to  Chritt  himself;  that  the;  declared  those  miraclea  said 
to  be  wrought  bj  the  bare  li^  of  the  crou  a  work  of  the  devil,  and 
ihat  they  steadfast!;  opposed  alt  images  of  s^ts.  The  monk  Ni[^ 
was  coDdemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  a  monastery.  But  tjw 
patriarch  Cosmas,  Michael's  aaccessor,  restored  him  to  liberty; — aail 
he  stood  high  in  ^e  estimation  of  that  prelate,  insomuch  that  be  nude 
him  his  cot^dant  and  table-companion.  The  friendship  of  auch  a  mu 
would  lead  us  to  judge  favorably  of  Niphon's  character  ;  for  all  the 
accounts  agree  in  describing  Coemas  as  a  person  of  great  pety  wd 
worth;  of  a  strict  life,  self-denying  love,  and  a  beneTolence  which  giTs 
ftway  everything,  to  the  very  raiment  which  he  wore.  Similarity  lA 
disposition,  and  a  like  dissads&ction  with  the  corrupt  state  r£  (Ik 
Greek  church,  may  perhaps  have  made  Cosmas  the  &iend  and  [04- 
tector  of  Niphon.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  him  vis, 
that  his  excessive  tdmplicity  made  him  the  dupe  of  that  monk.'  Bat  mm 
oould  easily  av^  tiiemselves  of  the  orthodox  seal  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  to  ruin  the  monk  Siphon ;  and  perhaps  the  vIk^ 
was  a  mere  plot  contrived  for  the  downfall  of  Cosmas,  who,  as  patii- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  would  be  to  many  an  object  of  envy.*  Ab 
Cosmas  would  not  abandon  Nlphon,  after  the  lalter  bad  b^  ooo- 
demned  by  an  endemic  tynod,  but  per^ted  in  declaring  that  he  ma 
a  holy  man,  the  sentonce  of  depo^tjon  was  paased  upon  himself.  He 
signified  to  the  synod  his  abhorrence  of  the  corrupt  church,  sa^ 
ti^t  he  was  like  Lot  in  the  midst  of  Sodom.3 

We  have  already  mentdoned  that  the  Greek  empercH'  John  Snusca 
had  aaugned  Flulippolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  as  a  seat  for  the  Faulidmb 
This  city  was  in  the  twelf^  century  a  place  of  rendesFOOS  for  aecti 
hostile  to  the  church,  tdll  the  emperor  AlenuB  Conmenua  was  led  by 
bis  wars  into  these  districts.  He  disputed  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, &om  morning  to  evening,  with  the  leaders  of  these  sects,  and  they 
bron^t  against  lum  many  passages  &om  the  Bible.  A  large  number 
declared  themselves  convinced,  and  submitted  to  baptism ;  they  su^t 
calculate  on  receiving  marks  of  distinctaoa  fiom  the  emperor.  Sui 
as  would  Qot  be  converted  he  summoned  to  Constantinople,  and  gave 
them  a  dwelling-place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  imperial  pidace.  He 
there  continued  to  labor  with  them.  As  a  rival  to  the  heretical  colony 
at  Philoppolis,  he  founded  a  city  called  after  himself,  Aleziop<^,  in 
which  converted  Paulicians  and  other  converted  heretics  were  to  settle.* 
But  it  certainly  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  these  conveiwxu 
were  uncere,  and  whether  the  emperor  did  not,  in  sjute  of  bimsd^ 

*  Aj  John  Cinnimo*  tan  of  Mm  :  iv-  tha  emperor  tigaJiut  Mm  tw,  a  ncpkiM 

9pum>t,  tiTJjv  rot  l^eXtt6(  ^  ot/ioi  riXXa  of  polidnl  IntrigDe,  wlueh  dM  aaeauM  of 

Kavnt  nnrXounjKbit  &ya-Sa,  Coimaa  had  coDtrired  to  eidic  taiM 

'Areording  lo  di«  acconnt  of  the  hi«-  him, —  a  »aapiciou  of  intiigiu  wiu  U 

torian  Nioelas  Choniatea,  lib.  ii,  p.  106,  ed.  brother  Iiaiicioa. 

'  Bekker,  the  coDaectioa  with  Niphon  was  *  Lm  Allat.  L  c.  p.  «S6. 

onlja  preUzt;  and  wliat  had  pnjodiced  *Seebo<Axi*ofAlexuig,Deat  Uiedow- 
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e<m(nbute,  by  tJie  foimding  of  sach  a  pretended  orthodox  colony,  to  thfl 
B|n-«ad  of  the  heresies  in  tlioae  very  regions,  whereby  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  transportation  of  these  tendencies  into  the  Western 
church. 

We  saw  in  &ct  already  during  the  preceding  period,  how  the  seota 
tliat  originated  in  the  East  had,  ^tidst  Uie  confasions  of  these  centuries, 
difiiised  thenu^Tes  into  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  before  they  were 
discovered.  By  the  maiufestations  just  described -as  occurring  in  the 
oriental  chnrcfa  itself,  and  by  the  Hvely  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  thb  difliision  of  heretical  opinions  would  be  still  more 
promoted.  I^ere  were  a  set  of  men  who,  in  the  periods  of  which  W0 
Bpeak,  went  under  the  name  of  CathaHtU.  The  sects  which  may  be 
traced  np  to  them  appear  scattered  in  different  countries,  u)ider  dif- 
ferent names,  which  may  serve,  partly,  to  indicate  their  original 
extraction,  partly  to  mark  tbe  ways  of  their  later  dispersion,  and  partly 
to  hmt  the  causes  which  procured  them  an  introduction.  The  most 
current  name  is  that  of  CatliariBta,  which  indicates  their  Greek  orifpn, 
and  which  they  applied  to  themselves  because,  as  they  preteni^^ 
tiiey  were  the  only  true  ohnroh.  This  name  should  not  be  confounded 
vitb  the  licazari,  which  indicates  an  origin  from  Gazzarei,  the  penin- 
Bola  of  Criimea ;  as  Ite  name  Bulffori,  Bagri,  indicates  an  ori^n  from 
Snlffaria ;  8hwoni,  an  origin  from  Uie  midst  of  the  Slavic  tribes ; 
J'uMamt,  perhaps  a  mutilation  of  the  name  Faulicians,  indicates  their 
spread  in  South  France  and  in  Provence,  which  was  called  JTovem- 
popuioma,  irith  allusion  to  the  nickname  pubhc^s,  paterentt,  mdi- 
ealing  th^  connection  with  that  insurrection  against  the  clergy  which 
iras  provoked  by  the  Hildebrandian  principle  of  reformation  itself.' 
The  name  Teatertmttf  weavers,  marks  the  spread  of  these  sects  among 
the  weavers  in  South  France,  a  class  of  artisans  which  in  all  times 
aeem  pecniiarly  disposed  to  be  carried  away  by  mystical  tendencies. 
Many  things  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  these  sects  carry  so 
fresh  an  oriental  impress,  akin  to  the  Gnostic,  on  their  very  ^nt, 
that  the  &ct  is  to  bo  explained  only  on  the  sappoation  of  their  tesh 
oriental  origin.  At  &e  same  time,  it  is  evident  from  what  we  Snd 
reported  concermug  their  doctrines,  that  they  did  not  rest  content 
-with  the  bare  mechanical  tradition  of  what  had  come  to  tiiem  from  the 
East;  but  that  the  principles  and  doctrines  received  from  abroad  were 
elaborated  and  wrought  over  by  them  in  an  independent  manner. 
Men  who  were  capable  of  this  must  have  been  found  among  them, 
like  Johannes  de  Lugio,  for  example,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  is 
mentioned  as  an  origin^  teacher  and  author  among  tiiem.  The  scien- 
tific spirit  of  the  Western  church  exercised  a  power  over  this  originally 
oriental  tendency,  by  the  influence  of  which  many  pecnliar  modifica- 
tions were  introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  cert^n 
general  principles,  in  Dualism,  and  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  we  still 
discover  oppositions  and  diveruties  in  their  doctrine ;  — where  liie  qne»- 
tion  arises,  whether  they  are  to  be  aoconnted  for  from  an  ori^ual  dif- 

'  S««  abore,  p.  M. 
VOL.  IV.  48 
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fbrence  id  the  oriental  BjBtenia  at  bottom,  from  which  Siese  aeeta  iren 
derived,  or  from  modificationa  of  a  pecijiar  kind,  introduced  by  tht 
later  occidental  sohools. 

As  it  regards  the  most  important  difference,  the  qnestion  admits  of 
a  very  eaaj  decimon.  This  main  diBbrence  conrasta  in  the  fbUtnring 
particulars:  That  one  party  among  the  Gatharistg  started  from  u 
absolute  Dualism,  assumed  ^e  esiatence  of  two  groond-nindples,  me 
opposed  to  the  other,  and  of  two  creations  corresponding  to  these 
principles ;  while  the  other  partf  admitted  onlj  a  relatire  DnifiBm, 
and  regarded  the  evQ  principle  as  a  spirit  fallen  &om  God,  who  became 
the  author  of  a  revolution  in  the  tiniverse.*  In  the  last  pirty  we 
cannot  M  to  perceive  a  relationahip  with  the  Bogonulee,  and  th^ 
derivation  from  this  sect, —  a  derivation  confirmed  also  by  the  apoci^- 
phal  gospel  under  the  name  of  the  apostle  John,  which  their  biawf) 
KazanoB  brought  along  with  him  from  Bulgaria.  Now  the  matter 
admits,  it  is  true,  of  being  so  represented  as  if  the  derivation  from 
the  Bogomilea  was  common  to  the  entire  sect  of  Catharists,  and  as  if 
this  view  of  Dualism  was  the  original  one  amongst  them,  while  abso- 
lute Dualism  is  to  be  conudered  as  a  later  modificatiiKi  introduced  io 
the  Weet.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  afBnitj  between  tbe  syateme  d 
the  Catharists  which  sprung  out  of  these  two  tendencies,  still,  that 
fundamental  (Ufference  is  too  essential  a  one,  it  appears  in  a  form  t» 
clearly  bearing  the  impress  of  its  primitive  oriental  origin,  to  tavor  the 
sappodtion  of  such^n  origin.  We  might  with  greater  propriety  trace 
many  of  the  affinities  io  the  two  classes  of  Catharists  to  a  later  ctnt- 
mingling  of  the  sects  together,  brought  about  by  their  common  hostility 
to  the  dominant  church  system,  and  to  the  monistic  principle  of  dog- 
matism,  in  which  union  their  doctrines  mutually  exerted  an  influeoee 
upon,  or  passed  over  into,  each  other.  We  may  feel  ourselves  «a> 
ranted,  therefore,  to  assume  the  exiatence  of  another  sect  firom  tbe 
East,  different  from  the  Euchites,  or  Bogomiles,  as  the  soorce  whence 
to  derive  the  other  principal  part/  of  Catharists.  In  Has  case  «e 
might  first,  with  contemporary  writers,  connder  Manichaeaoiam  u  tlua 
source,  irom  which  the  above-mentioned  more  abrupt  Doaliadc  ten- 
dency is  to  be  derived ;  but  the  marks  of  Msiucbaeaaism  are  by  no 
means  indisputable.'    Their  doctrine  concerning  creation,  coocenung 

'  Thia  if  not  only  appirent  from  tlia  the  nnknoirn  fcstiTol  of  lbs  CaAaiiiB  ■*> 

work,  which  Toaj  be  regarded  u  being  the  the  Manichaean  Sbiu  U  k  mere  coajernK 

moet  impoTuol  •o(irc«  of  oar  knowledei  nfuted  by  what  the  writer  himMlf  Mint; 

of  the  doclrines  of  tho  CatharutB, —  Iho  for  hiHinformen.who  had  onr«  heen  tnun- 

work  oT  the  dominican  Moneta,  Adi-ersus  bcra  of  the  Catharisl  aert,  told  hin  *•! 

Calharo*  e(  ValdenBci,  publiahed  by  Rie-  thufeatival,whichthejcalIi:dM*li)ou,ti>ci 

chini,  —  but  all  the  accountH  agree  infixing  place  ia  autunin.    Bnt  Hani's  fcitin]  of 

apoD  it  aa  the  main  dietinctjon.  the  martjra   happened  in  the  mDnth  of 

*  The  abbot  Ecbert  of  Scbiinan  citee,  March.    Again,  Eebert  ciles,  it  ii  me  |L 

indeed,  in  hii  fliM  Mrmon  agaiiut  the  Ca-  c  f.  103),  the  declaration)  of  CatbtriiU 

.thaiiati  (Bibl.  patr.  LohL  t,  xiiii,  f.  GOS),  themaclvea  to  prove  their  deriTUion  frwa 

B  fact  which  undoubtedly,  if  well  eslab-  Manichaeanism,  to  wit,  that  they  vcsKd 

llahed,  would  go  far  to  indicate  an  origin  Aufcoitinofdirnli^ingtlieiraiyaiena.  fi<* 

'  from  Manich^niBm,   namely,  that  thia  oeither  rrom  this  ciicamitaoce  eonld  u 

f^rtj  celebialed  the  Manichaean  festival  mnch  ba  iafeired.    The  Calhanitx,  it  ■ 

Buna  (isa  tdL  i,  aect.  ii,  p.  SOS>   Bnt  that  probabLe,  had  limp);  allowed  diBBMiTN 
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tiie  «im  of  man,  concemmg  Christ,  is  by  no  means  a  ManJchMSD 
one,  and  we  are  led  mucli  moie  naturally  to  think  of  the  Paulicians 
and  other  sects  related  to  GnoetidBm  ;  though  thej  dietbguish  tiiem- 
Belves  from  Uie  Paulicians,  who,  consistent  to  their  original  tendencj, 
admitted  no  opposition  of  esoterics  and  esoterics  within  their  body,  by 
the  fact  tbat  snch  a  distinction  actually  existed  among  them. 

To  speak  first  of  the  party  which  started  from  an  absolute  Baalism ; 
tiiey  supposed  two  princi[^s,  then,  BubsiBting  from  all  eternity,  and 
.two  creations  corresponding  to  these  principleB.  The  good  Ood  they 
regarded  as  the  primal  source  of  a  world  of  imperishable  existence 
related  to  lumself ;  while  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  perishable 
existence,  aa  being  null,  untrue,  could  only  be  traced  and  referred  to 
the  evil  principle.  With  tlus  Uiey  united,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a 
eorrespondence  of  the  lower  and  higher  worlds.  Everything  existing 
here  below,  as  viable  and  perishable,  they  taught,  has  ita  corrfr- 
spotrient,  thoDgh  under  a  form  adapted  to  that  higher  region  of 
ezistenee  in  the  upper  world ;  a  view  which  reminds  one  of  the  Mani- 
chaean  doctrine  of  the  pure  elements,  but  which  not  less  fioda  its 
an^ogy  in  the  Gnostic  opposition  between  an  original  and  a  repreeen- 
tative  world.  In  defence  of  their  Dualism,  they  appealed  to  many 
passages  of  the  Old  and  Vew  Teatamant ;  all  that  is  aaid  concerning 
the  opposition  between  fiesfa  and  spirit,  world  and  God,  being  inter- 
preted by  them  in  this  sense.  They  inosted  especially  on  the  passage 
m  John  8 :  44,  where,  as  they  would  have  it,  the  devil  is  descnbed  as 
one  who  had  never,  fixini  the  first,  stood  in  truth  and  goodness.'  iJko 
their  opponeute,  who  regarded  Aristotle  as  the  irrefragable  authority 
for  all  rational  timth,  they  too  appealed  confidentiy  to  his  anlhority  as 
favoring  their  views.'  In  the  processes  of  nature,  these  Dualists  did 
not  believe  it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  self-revealing  God.  Ita 
onoousciously  workmg,  destructive  powers,  making  no  difierence  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  seemed  to  them,  and  this  was  a  point  on 
which  both  classes  of  Catharistg  agreed,  to  bear  testimony  of  aa 
opposite  principle.  "  How  can  the  fire,"  swd  they,  "  or  the  water 
which  destroys  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  of  the  holy,  proceed  from 
the  good  creation  ?"3  The  evil  principle,  Satan,  they  taught,  seized 
with  envy  of  the  good,  had  exalted  himself  to  the  heaven  of  the  latter, 
and  led  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  souls*  into  apostasy.  Those 
heavenly  souls  they  regarded  as  middle  beings  between  a  higher  and  a 
lower  cUsB.  To  each  soul  corresponds  a  related  spirit,  of  which  it  is 
the  o^n,  by  which  it  sofiers  itself  to  be  determined  and  ginded ;  and 

ta&U  into  themiitakcofEheiridTcruriM,  beliketj  to  rajoin  M  anjr  «huice  of  erhai- 

wbeD  Uiej  looked  npon  the  HsDichswns,  natiog  Ao^lin  u  •  trutor  to  the  iratb. 

combued  b;  Aogoslia,  aa  tbeii  fbremn-  '  la  venule  Don  itelit.  ei^  non  roil  in 

nen.    Beiide*,  in  pointinfoat  the  ige  and  ei,  ergo  fait  lemper  ipirinia  mandui,  trfo 

origiiulic;^   of  their  doctnnCB,  ihej  migfat  ikhi  foiC  ■  bono  craatore. 

beven  Wilting  to  adopt  the  Tiew  which  u-  *  They   appealed   to    the   ArittoMlian 

■igneothemiacbpredeoeuora;  aDdbecaoH  nuucim:  Contrariomm  contranainnt  prin- 

Ibe  hjpochesia  pleased  tbeoi,  tfaej  might  cipia.    See  Honeca,  lib.  i,  c  iv,  i  i,  f.  " 

nolic«  only  the  resembling  poinw  and  OTer-  ''       * 
look   the  real ;    and  an  ihc^  n  '     -    ■    -■  - 
cburcb,  and  all  her  aatltoritiea, 


le  poinu  and  OTer-        '  L.  c.f,  IM  et  136. 

ihc^  reiecied  the        *  To  which  tbey  ^pUed  Bcr.  13: 4. 

oritiea,  they  wonld 
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«acb  soul  also  had  an  organ  subordinate  to  it,  a  beavenly  body,  iri»dly 
depeDdent  on  it,  as  iteeu  was  on  that  higher  spirit.'  Those  sjurits 
irere  the  same  aa  the  angels.  We  may,  pertiapB,  recognize  here  Uie 
Syiy^  of  the  Gnostical  doctrine.  By  their  apostasy,  these  heavenly 
louls  forsook  the  hannonions  connection  with  that  hi^er  w(H-ld. 
Hurled  with  Satan  from  heaven,  they  were  separated  froci  th«  spirit§ 
belonging  with  them,  and  from  those  heavenlv  bodies  which  remained 
behind  in  heaven,  and  Satan  succeeded  to  bmd  them  &at  in  the  cor- 
poreal world.  So  it  is  those  fallen  heavenly  bdngs,  which  in  tb«r 
Dauiahment  are  ever  reappearing  nnder  the  veil  of  some  human  body, 
in  which  Satan  has  confined  them.  This  probably  has  some  oonnectioik 
with  their  doctrine  of  metempsychods.>  On  this  baas  tbey  combated 
Creataanism.  They  referred  to  Sirach  18 ;  1,^  and  particnlariy  to  th« 
word  "  tiTtnd"  to  prove  tiiat  no  new  creations  took  place,  and  to 
Deut.  18 ;  1 ;  for,  so  they  argued,  if  the  people  to  whom  Moses  spake 
was  tiie  same  with  those  who  should  bear  Christ,  then  they  were  bot  a 
new  people  who  were  bom  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  tfie  same  that 
lived  already  in  the  time  of  Moses,  which  also  serves  to  prove  tiiat 
I2iey  held  to  a  metempsychons.*  Bnt  among  these  heavenly  souls 
they  distinguished  different  classes,  according  as  tiiey  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent princes  of  heaven.  The  highest  class  was  composed  of  thoM 
who  were  described  aa  the  spiritual  Israel,  at  whose  head  stood  th« 
lughest  B[»rit  living  in  the  intuition  of  God,  the  ar^p  opfif  io»  &to»,  aa 
they  understood  the  name  Israel,  the  o^nxof,  &tftauvTix6»  yitvt.  In 
that  name  they  believed  they  found  a  proof  vf  their  doctrine,  fat  it 
certainly  referred  to  such  as  bad  seen  God.  But  when  and  where  ? 
Here  below  it  cannot  have  been ;  therefore,  in  an  eariier,  heavenly 
existence.  The  Alexandrian,  Gnostic  ideas  are  too  plain  here  to  be 
mistaken.'  Matth.  15 :  24  might  thus  be  reconciled,  they  supposed, 
with  John  10 :  16.  It  was  especially  to  save  that  highest  race  of 
souls,  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  the  heavenly  prince  Israel,  that 
Christ  came ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  redeem  also  the  souls  beWging 
to  other  princes  of  heaven,  which  are  the  heathen.*  These  Cathansts 
are  said  to  have  denied  the  fireedom  of  the  will.  They  made  it  aa 
argument  agunst  the  doctrine  of  a  free  will,  determining  itself  by 
choice  between  good  and  evil, that  no  such  wiU  oaa  be  supposed  in  the 
case  of  God.  They  appealed  to  the  texts  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  th« 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  employed  by  others  also,  in  proof  w  the  doc- 
trine of  unconditional  predestination.'  It  maybe  questioned,  however, 
whether  their  opinion  (m  this  point  baa  been  correctly  represented ; 

'  Moneta,  f.  105,  muiu  non  rntind  eme,  niid  illos  apostatw 

*  This  doctrine  of  the  fkllen  midI*  might  apiritoa,  qai  in  prindpio  mandi  de  ngoo 

•Iread]'  b«  fonnri  among  idem  at  the  time  coelonim  ej«cli  annL    Kef.  603. 

oT  the  abbot   Bernard,  whea  liltla  waa  *  According  to  the  VnlgMe  :  QaodDeaa 

known  about  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  tnavit  omnia  sima]. 

sect;  for  Ihii  is  reported  by  the  abbot  Ec-  •  Moncl»,f.7a. 

bert   of   Schiinin:    Novam   el   hactenni  '  See  ibe  pasuge  of  Fhilo,  voL  i,  p.  4B, 

inaDditam  inuniun  de  iii  compertam  faabe-  and  Ibe  passage  cited  !rara  the  pra;rBr  of 

mnt,  quam  manifeste  izonreul  sunt  cjaidain  Josejih,  p.  (II. 

tale  ColoaU,    Dicebanl  enim,  animai  ha-        '  L.  c.  lib.  1,  c.  t,  f  M. 
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for  it  docs  not  exactly  accord  witii  their  doctrine  of  the  ftJI,  of  r»- 
penlance,  and  of  the  pnrifying  prooeas  of  fallen  booIb.  Perhaps  thej 
oiklj  objected  to  the  doctnne  which  derived  evil  gwerall;  from  the 
ereatorelj  freewill,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  bj  their  Dnaliam ;  or  to 
t  ^eodicj,  which  referred  everything  in  the  progreesive  development 
rf  the  earthly  life  to  the  free  will ;  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
Eeved  it  must  proceed  from  an  original  difference  of  nature,  or  from 
the  conditions  of  an  earlier  existeDceJ  They  regarded  Christ  as  the 
highest  8{Hrit  after  God,  yet  differing  from  him  in  essence,  and  subor- 
(Unate  to  him  ;  >a  they  euppoeed,  agiun,  a  like  subordination  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  refeired  here  to  thoM 
rassages  of  the  Old  and  Kev  Testament  which  had  always  been  quoted 
m  support  of  the  doctrine  of  subordination  ;  among  others,  to  Proverbs 
8:  22,  where  Uiey  had  the  reading  tutiaaro,  not  ixr^aaxo^  which 
again  indicates  their  connection  with  the  older  oriental  sects.  But  if 
H  were  inferred  from  this  use  of  tiie  passages  cited,  that  they  con- 
ndeied  Christ  as  merely  a  creature,  this  would  certainly  be  wrong ; 
ance  they  were  undoubtedly  in  &Tor  of  a  doctrine  of  enumation. 
The  Son  of  God,  then,  was  sent  down,  so  they  taught,  to  overthrow 
&e  kingdom  of  Satan,  to  release  the  fallen  souls  from  the  bonds  of 
the  corporeal  world  and  of  Satan,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  tiie  con^ 
munity  of  heaven,  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  The 
Son  of  Gbd  united  himself  to  a  spirit,  soul,  and  twdy,  in  that  heavenly 
world,  and  so  descended,  with  the  annundation  of  the  angel,  into  Mary, 
sod  agun  went  forth  from  her.'  Herself,  however,  they  regarded  as 
a  lui^er  spirit,  who  appeared  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing the  instrument  or  channel  for  the  appearance  of  ttie  Son 
of  Qod  in  humamty.  They  taught,  like  the  Valentiuians,  that  the 
heavenly  body  of  Christ  was,  by  a  special  act  of  divine  power,  so  modi- 
fied that  it  seemed  like  an  earthly  one,  and  could  be  perceived  by  the 
senses.  Yet  thev  must  expUun  all  sensuous  acts  and  affections,  to  which 
(Arist  Bubjected  himself,  as  unreal,  mere  appearances.  They  mun- 
tuned,  likewise,  that  all  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ, 
were  to  be  understood  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  symbols  of  the  spirit- 
ual miracles  wrought  by  him.*  In  proof  that  these  accounts  should 
be  so  understood,  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "The  let- 
ter killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  In  a  diakigue,  written  probably 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  between  a  member  of  this  party  and  an 
orthodox  roan,'  the  Cathariat,  in  reply  to  &.e  question,  Why  do  you 
work  no  such  miracles  as  are  adduced  in  the  Catholic  church,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  truth  and  divinity  ?  says :  "  We  perform  a  miracle  when 
we  convert  a  man  to  Ood ;  then  we  drive  out  from  him  the  evil  sprits, 
his  una.  We  exorcise  the  ixnecHious  serpents  when  we  drive  out  theae 
evO  spirits ;  we  speak  in  other  tongues,  when  we  set  before  onr  hearers 

'  Ai  io  the  tezta  eoncerntng  J>cob  and        *  L.  c,  lib,  i,  c  iz,  t.  99  et  StS. 
Emu,  tn  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomaiu,  ch.  ix.        >  Disputatio  inter  Catholicam  et  P*te- 

*  Hotieta,  r.  >3S.  riDaiu.^abliihed  b;  Hutene  ud  Dnraud, 

*  Uonetk,  f.  S  et  S33 ;  per  korem  intik-  la  ihc  Theuar.  hot.  •necdotor.  t.  v. 
Tit  and  per  aorem  eziriL 
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into  plftv.     Wliilo  they  made  the  vir^  Maiy  an  uigel,  sent  down  to 
tiie  world  on  a  particidar  emnd,"  a  pvty  among  t£em  declared  tfaa 
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tmtha  never  before  heard.  A  corering  is  BtiQ  over  yoor  sools,  whit 
believe  that  Chriat  and  the  apoetiee  wron^t  viai^l«  minclea.  Hit  leU 
ter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  Spiritnally  we  most  Dnderataad  it, 
and  not  suppose  that  Christ  called  the  eonl  of  Laaarns  back  a^in  to 
his  body,  but  that  be  awakened  the  nnner,  one  Bpiritoally  dead,  and 
passed  already,  through  sin,  to  pntre&ction,  by  converting  lum  to  the 
lUth.  So  will  it  happen  to  you,  also,  if  you  will  but  imdeistaiid, 
araritoaUr,  all  that  is  stud  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  die  apoeties.") 
'ibe  denial  of  miracles  (Ud  by  no  means  noceed,  in  Qie  case  of  tha 
par^  of  Catliariata,  from  an  original  tendenoy  (^  oppoaitioD  to  the 
snpematnral  principle  ;  but  it  grew  out  of  meir  spiritual  DnaUao, 
w&oh  led  them  to  regard  the  sensible  world  as  a  work  of  the  evil  prin- 
dple  ;  to  disparage,  uniformly,  the  things  <^  sense,  and  to  set  little 
vune  on  deUveranee  from  bodily  evils.  A  kind  of  mintdee  quite  dif- 
ferent from  corporeal  ones,  must  be  wrought  bj  the  representativa  cf 
tbe  good  princij^e.  It  belonged  to  an  organ  of  the  evil  [oiiunple,  firoa 
which  this  sensible  world  proceeds,  to  per&rm  viable  nuiaeles.  We 
may  rather  look  upon  these  Catharists  as  die  representatives  of  an  idtoa 
lupematttralistic  direetion,  when,  instead  of  contempUting  phmoBMoa 
in  the  natural  oonnection  of  oanse  and  effect,  we  find  dutn  repiaBniA- 
ing  the  powers  of  the  higher  world  of  spirits  as  eveiyiAei 

'  ■     '         ""...,  ,  ^  angel,  senl 

among  tuem  < 

looetle  Jc^,  whom  they  especially  rev^enoed,  to  bs  as  a.^—  ,  _ 

uiriet  said  of  him  that  he  should  remain  till  he  came,  was  atill  apoa 
eartfa.>  Yet  that  sinritualizing  DooetiBm  might  pass  over  to  a  raiaooabtie 
tendency,  setting  li^tly  by  or  wholly  discarding  the  historical  ChriaL 
We  find,  accordmgly,  a  party  among  the  Albigeuses  in  SouUi  Fianee, 
who  taught  that  the  Chnst  who  was  bom  in  the  earthly  and'  viAle 
Bethlehem,  and  crucified  in  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  the  evil  poineiple, 
and  they  did  not  be^tate  to  blasphemo  him.  [Hie  Christ  of  the  good 
principle  thev  would  recognise  only  as  an  ideal  one,  a  Christ  tliat  never 
ate  nor  drank,  that  never  took  a  real  body,  that  existed  io  this  worid 
only  in  a  spiritual  manner,  in  the  person  of  the  aposHe  Paul  ^  bo  tlat 
the  apostle  Fan!  was  here  ezaltea  above  tho  hiatorioal  Christ,  aa  lui 
doctrine  also  was  recognized  as  the  genuine  spiritual  Chriatiuiity,  tba 
histonoal  appearance  of  the  ideal  Christ  having  first  taken  pbee  is 
him.  We  wiU  not  deny  that,  as  this  account  pnx^eds  from  tlie  fiereert 
enemies  of  the  sect,  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider  die  whole  retort 
as  a  manufactured  concluacm,  or  a  pure  inventKHi  of  beren^hating 
spite ;  but  aa  a  representation  like  this  is  entirdy  foreign  from  the 
apnt  of  these  times,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  story  of  tins  sort 
would  be  invented.    We  find  mentawed,  agun,  a  party  vt  CaliiariBb 

'  L.  0.  £  I7M.  lonpng  to  the  thiiteandi  coibuj,  [n  Di 

»  According  10 H«rteneu>dDarand,t~  ™     ""  "  ~'  """"  " -  -   -  a. 

t  ITsa,  Mar;  vm  an  urdungeL  

'  The  DpinioD  or  thsSUvea,  according  to  bibit  nv 

Moneta,  L  c.  f.  233.  qoam  1    .. 

<  See  the  ChraniclB  of  Bal  Cernaj,  bft-  &i  corpora  FaoU. 
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vaioT  the  name  Ordibariiy  who  taaght  that  ft  TriDity  first  began  to 
exist  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  man  Jesng  became  Son  of  God  br  his 
reception  of  the  Word  umonneed  to  him,  and  he  was  the  sou  of  Mary, 
&ot  in  the  corporeal  bat  in  a  spiritnal  sense,  being  bom  of  her  in  ft 
efniitual  manner,  by  tiie  annaDciation  of  the  Word  /  and  when,  by  the 
preaching  of  Jeans,  others  were  attracted,  Qie  Holy  Ghost  began  to 
exist." 

We  shall  say  nolhing,  in  this  place,  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as 
held  by  this  par^,  as  it  ia  our  intention  to  omit,  here,  what  hmb  par- 
ties have  in  common  wiA  each  other.  We  sim^jy  notice  that,  accord- 
ing to  thdr  doctrine,  repentance  must  fasTe  respect  not  only  to  all 
single  sins,  bnt  first  of  all  to  that  common  sin  of  (he  souls  that  fell  irom 
God,  which  preceded  Uieir  ezistenee  in  time.  Tlus  is  the  conscioos- 
ness  of  the  apostasy  from  God,  of  the  inward  estrangement  from  him, 
and  pain  on  account  of  tiiis  inner  avetncm  to  God,  as  oonstituting  the 
only  foundation  ti  true  penitence.  Aa  tiie  Gnostics  supposed  that,  by 
rirtae  of  the  new  iai&,  evetj  soul  ie  reunited  to  its  corresponding 
male  half,  tiie  higher  spirit  of  the  pleroma,  bo  the  Cathariat  party  n 
which  we  are  speaking  supposed,  in  this  case,  a  restoration  of  the  rela- 
tion between  tiie  soul  and  its  oorremonding  tpint,  ftttm  which  it  had 
been  separated  by  the  apostasy.  From  this  spirit  they  distinguished 
the  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ,  the  ContoltUor,  into  fellowship  with 
whom  one  should  enter  by  the  sfuritual  baptism,  which  they  called, 
therefore,  tiie  eotuolanutaum.  They  held  that  IJiore  were  many  such 
higgler  spirits,  ministering  to  the  rigor  of  tiie  higher  life.  But  from  all 
these  tiiey  distmgnidied  the  Holy  Bfurit,  nreeminently  so  to  be  called, 
as  being  exalted  above  all  othem,  and  whom  they  dengnated  as  the 
Spiritui  prineg>aUi.  T^iaj  held  to  a  threefold  judgment :  first,  tite 
expulsion  of  tiie  qaostate  souls  from  heaven ;  sectHid,  that  which  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  third  and  last,  when  Christ  shall  ruse 
hia  redeemed  to  that  higher  cmdition  which  is  dengned  for  t^tom.* 
This  they  regarded  as  the  final  consummation,  when  the  souls  shall  be 
leunited  with  the  sjnrits  and  with  &e  bi^er  oi^ans  they  had  left 
behind  them  in  heaven.*    This  was  their  resurrection. 

As  we  find  among  this  party  of  Catiiarists  many  elements  of  Alex- 
Bndrian  Judaism,  so  it  is  possible  that  thAe  Oatharista  were,  from  the 
first,  disposed  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  of  a  hteral  and 
a  spiritui  sense.  It  is  posoble,  also,  that  it  was  not  until  a  later 
period  they  were  led,  in  disputing  with  their  adveisariea,  whom  they 
wished  to  confute  on  their  own  grounds,  to  admit  tiie  auljiority  of  the 
jnophets.'  Another  noticeable  »ct,  which  also  intimates  tbeir  connec- 
tion with  a  Jewish  theology,  is,  that  they  set  great  value  upon  the  apoo- 

>  Qood  prima  toDc  Deal  pater  habnarit  alios,  tone  primo  acces«it  tcrtia  penons. 

fllinm,  qoando  Jttas  iiuoepit  Terbnm,  e(  Baln«r  contra  Waldeoica,  c.  ri  BibL  pair. 

dicont  ipeam  eu«  filiam  Tir^nk,  uon  ear-  Liwl.  t.  zxr,  f.  S66. 

naliler  ex  ca,  aed  ■piriloaliter  per  praedi-  *  F,  SBl.                        *  F.  3S3. 

caiioneiD  eloi  gcnilam.  *  Ai  Mon«la  aara  (f.  SIS),  the;  rgtcttd^ 

'  Qoaodo  piaedicarit  Jem  at  attnudt  at  flnt,  all  bnt  iMuah. 
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typhal  book  cklled  Hie  Aaevaaoa  of  lauah  (im^Saffv  teS  'Hadta), 
vhere,  in  fiwt,  may  be  found  the  germa  of  many  of  their  dochinea; 
88,  for  ezfunple,  the  doctrine  coaceraing  tiie  heaTuily  ganoeut  of  soda, 
the  doctrine  of  Docetism.' 

The  second  daaa  of  CatharistB  did  not  hold  to  an  evil  prin<nple  exist- 
ing from  etenut; ;  but,  on  Uie  contnrr,  derived  all  evil  and  imperfec- 
tion from  the  apoeta^  of  a  higher  sinnt.  He,  the;  tsnght,  had  been 
made  ruler,  i>j  the  Ahni^t;,  over  man;  other  spirita,  as  the  case  is 
repreeented  in  the  nnjoet  steward  of  the  pan^le,  the  symbol,  in  lh«r 
opuuoD,  of  this  hif^er  &ct.  Seized  with  Uie  deare  of  casting  off  the 
ahackles  of  dependence  in  which  he  wu  held,  and  of  setting  np  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  his  own,  he  persuaded  ^e  stars  of  heaven,  that  is, 
man;  of  the  angels,  a  third  part  of  them,  to  apostatize  with  him, 
proQumng  them  that  the;  should  be  relieved  from  the  faeav;  burdens 
aad  cares  of  their  allotted  emploTments.*  Out  of  chaos,  vnuch  God 
created  as  the  first  matter  <^  all  being,  he  proposed  to  constnict  a 
world  of  his  own.  Matter,  as  these  Catharists  tanght,'  proceeded  frtm 
Ood ;  the  form  ^ven  to  it,  &om  Satan.  The;  allowed,  therefore,  that 
Qod  created  all  Uiingg  viable  potentiall;.*  Adam  was  an  angel,  sent 
b;  the  Almight;,  to  watch  Satan,  and  observe  how  he  proceeded  in 
forming  his  world.  Satan  got  poBsesaon  of  him,  and  bound  bin 
irithin  the  prison  of  an  earthl;  bod;.  Thus  the;  interpreted  the  panble 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  Li^e  x,  which  also  B;mbohcall;  represoited 
their  whole  theorv.  Adam,  veiled  in  a  shimng  robe  of  li^t,  leaves  the 
heavenly  JemBalem  ;  he  is  attacked,  while  on  his  wa;,  b;  the  &llen 
spirits  m  league  with  Satan,  who  rob  him  cf  his  light  and  throw  him 
into  the  dark  prison  of  tiie  bod;.  These  spirits  invested  themselves 
with  the  robe  of  light  which  the;  took  awa;  from  man.  The;  are  the 
sun,  moDa,  and  stars ;  (or  these  GaOuuistB,  following  an  ancient  notion, 
looked  iwco  these  bodies  as  intelligences,  and  intelligences  which  had 
follen.  The  ndereal  kingdom  was,  to  them,  a  kingdom  of  evil.  So  too, 
following  another  ancient  notion,  the;  recognized  in  the  sun  the  male, 
and  in  the  moon  the  female  principle.'  Regarding  all  marriage  as 
defiling,  the;  attributed  to  sun  and  moon  a  monthl;  cohabitation,  which 
the;  conridered  the  cause  of  the  dew  that  Ms  to  the  earth.  Their 
method  of  explaining  the  jHuable  in  Matt,  xviii,  fiuuiehes  another  illo^ 
tration  of  their  circle  of  i^as.   The  servant  vrith  whom  God  reckons  is, 

'  L.cf.SlS:CnJiu  — of  IiM«h — dicnnt    Knnlhardt,  proTct  iIm  thu  it  wu  knows 

eueaacnduiilibeUnm,inqDohHbelnr,qaod    uid  cJrcolMcd  in  ih«  Middle  An    Bm 
m  n^>UM  a,  corpora  nsqaa  ad    Engclhaidt'*    KircbgngeKbicfatlMW  J 


Mplimum  coelom  dactos  cat,  iQ  qno  Tidit  huidlnngen,  i.  ST.  EriMigeii,  1831. 
M  Midivit  quaedam  ticana,  qalbni  vebe-        *  Tide  MoDcta,  f.  111.     Tba  budnd 

memiadme  umiMnnr,  with  which  we  may  meaiarei,  in  ilie  panble  of  Uw  uojaM 

eompan  dw  anatbema  atlribni«d  to  the  itewKrd,  tbmr  expUacd  w  itlbniiig  lo  dw 

BagoinII«B(hiJ.Tolle,IiiiisiM,etcp.ltBJ:  oUlgatioiior  npeatinc a  fanndied  pr^tn, 

Eard  r^  ptiXmv  f  cvdnr^pofw  np'  oi-  which  the  CalhariM  of  IboM  timM  n*7 

nltriA'Baatatpaaiv.  Dr.EngeUiardthat  have  nodanioad  lilenllj,  ihoiigh  it  «a< 

•IrMdjDOlked  the  bet  that  the  Bi^omile*  orisiiuiUT  meant  oUiowwe,  — work*  done 

made  dm  of  that  book,  and  hai  re&red  lo  id  die  glorj  of  God  Iwing  Iberebj  under 

Ibe  aboTHnoted  pMMge  in  J.  Tolle.  The  nood.  ■L.cf-IIB. 

oidLt&nvenionordiebocik,pnblithedbr        «L.e.  CliKL  *lli>Deu,t  lift 
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ftccording  to  tiicnr  mterpratation,  Sstas ;  luB  trife,  vbdom  ;  his  sOQI, 
tlw  Angela  aubjeoted  to  and  in  league  with  him.  God,  looveS  vitii  com- 
passion towards  him,  did  not  depriye  him  of  thoBe  hi^er  powers  <ff 
mtelligencQ  (wisdom)  with  which  he  had  been  fiirni^^,  his  subjects 
and  his  goods :  so  also  the  Bogomiles  tangbt,  tliat  God  allowed  Satan- 
aet  to  retain  his  creative  power ;  for  Satan  had  proimsed  that  if  Go4 
vould  have  patience  iriui  him,  and  let  him  alone,  he  wonld  produce 
men  enough  to  make  good  the  whole  number  of  apostate  angeb.  God 
therefore  gave  him  liberty,  for  But  days,  to  m^e  whatever  he  pleaBed 
of  the  corporeal  world  he  had  fonned ;  which  means,  the  six  thousand 
years  of  the  world,  over  which  Satan  presides.  Eve  was  another 
angel,  whom  Satan  mcoeeded  to  confide  in  an  earthly  body,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  intercourse  of  sexes,  whereby  tM  spirit  might  be 
brought  into  entire  dependence  on  sense,  and  made  subservient  to  hia 
own  purposes.  From  the  intercourse  of  Satan  with  Eve,  Cain  was  bom.' 
The  un  of  Adam,  the  eating  of  tiie  forbidden  fimit,  consisted  in  his 
allowing  himself  to  be  enticed  into  sexual  intercourse  with  Eve ;  and 
ibxa  Abel  was  bom. 

From  the  one  heavenly  soul  of  Adam,  then,  all  other  eools  were  sup- 
posed to  be  derived.  H^aduetanUm,  at  ^t  time  indeed  generaUy 
rejected,  was  by  them  defended  as  the  only  correct  dieory ;  and  cra^ 
tianum  combated.  "If  one  soul,"  said  they,  "is  not  begotten  of 
another,  as  the  body  of  the  body,  the  soul  belong  not  to  the  human 
kind,  and  so  Christ  is  not  a  redeemer  of  souls.*  When  it  is  sud  of 
Christ,  that  he  came  to  save  the  lost,  it  oould  not  be  understood  of  new- 
Created  souls,  which  vere  not  yet  lost.  The  doctrine  of  original  taa 
could  net  be  mfuntained ;  it  conld  not  be  sud,  that  all  men  sinned  ia 
Adam,  if  they  sprang  from  him  only  by  bodily  descent. "^  In  oppoai- 
taon  to  creatianism,  they  asserted  "  that,  according  to  this  view,  a  new 
divine  creation  moat  take  place,  in  the  case  of  every  illegitimate 
o&pring  of  adultery.*  From  the  same  it  would  follow  that  God, 
knowingly  and  purposely,  creates  m<H«  souls  for  destraction  than  for 
salvation.  The  great  (Uversty  of  mental  endowments,  some  being 
wise,  o^ers  foolish,  would,  according  to  that  doctrine,  have  to  be 
ascribed  immediately  to  God.  Would  God  distribute  his  gifts  so  differ 
ently  ?*  Why  should  finely-created  souls  be  immersed  in  these  impure 
Tesselsj-by  which  they  themselves  beoome  impure  ?  for,  to  this  con- 
tact it  would  be  necesBU'y,  aac<»:ding  to  creatianism,  to  ascribe  th4 
eommunication  of  depravity.  "• 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  party,  Satan  is  the  God  oS  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  he  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham,  and  caused 
the  flood  to  destroy  mankind.  God  interfered  for  the  preservation  of 
the  race :  from  God  proceeded  the  salvation  of  Noah.     Moses  and  the 

'  According  tc  HoiMUi't  account,  th«M  luigoage  of  ths    CMh«ri>t«   themKlTig, 

CalbvuU  suppoKd  thu  by  Satui'a  lac-  when  Honeo  **n ;  "  Vt  dicnnt  TolaMM 

eceding  to  aedace  Adam  to  rohabit  with  hoc  habere  per  Ulod  Joano.  1 :  30,  quod 

Eve,  Cain  waa  bora ;   yet  it  would  leeni  Cain  ex  mali^  tiU." 

probable,  when  we  look  at  [he  doctrine  of  *  Moneta,  T  139.            *  L.  c  f.  133. 

the  BoEomiles,  that  thii  was  a  mUconccp-  '  L.  c  T.  133.                  *  L  c.  f.  I3S. 

tion.    Tins  ia  cooSmed,  moreover,  bj  the  *  L.  c.  f  3BS. 
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propbeto  were,  ucording  to  these  Catharista,  semnta  of  Satan.  Tet 
Uiey  Btipposed,  like  tbe  earlier  GrDostioB,!  that  the  prophets  were  trans- 
ported hj  a  higherapiit,  and  sometitneB  conKioiuly  propheded  of  Chtiet.' 
But  tbej,  unquestionably,  spoke  witii  conBcioaSDess  and  underatood 
themselrefl,  when,  under  the  impolee  of  evil  Bjnrits,  thej  predicted 
war,  psadlence,  the  captivity  of  the  people.^  I^e  Mannoo,  they 
sou^t  to  point  out  the  oppoation  between  the  Old  and  New  TestamentB; 
and  appealed  espedally  to  the  oppoentioo  between  the  aeniion  on  the 
noant  and  the  Mosuo  law.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade  onlj  periiu/; 
the  law  of  Ghtist,  oaths  genemllv.  The  Mosaic  law  tlireatened  aem 
to  the  guilt; ;  the  law  of  Chnet  forbade  the  shedding  even  of  innocent 
blood.  They  said  of  the  members  of  the  dominant  church,  that  they 
had  sunk  back  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Mosuc  law.*  The  Catha- 
rista, on  the  other  hand,  were  fi)r  restoring  the  strict  observance  of  the 
law  of  Christ.  They  condemned  war,  and  puniahment  by  death,  and 
would  allow  no  other  testimony  than  a  simple  yea  or  nay. 

With  tiie  prophets  they  rejected,  also,  JohL  the  Baptist,  of  whom 
they  sfud  that  he  was  sent  by  Satan  to  prevent  the  baptism  of  Chritt, 
to  set  up  the  baptism  of  water,  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  baptism 
of  Christ ;  but  they  owned,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  prophets,  that  he  bad 
■ometimea,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  borne  witness  rf 
Christ,  without  being  conscious  of  what  he  stud.  Tbey  traced  the  con- 
tradictory language  of  the  Baptist,  therefore,  to  the  circumstance  that 
he  spoke,  sometimea,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  soms- 
timea  by  his  own.'  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  views  of  John 
tlie  Baptist,  they  deemed  it  sufficient  to  aak.  How  else  came  it  about, 
that  John  did  not  personally  attach  himself  to  Christ,  and  became  his 
disciple  ?B  They  appealed  to  Christ's  own  words,  as  bearing  witnen 
that  John  (Matt.  11:  6)  took  offence  at  his  labors.^ 

In  the  system  of  subordination  on  the  subject  of  the  Trimly,  they 
agreed  with  the  other  party  ;  except  with  the  dil&rence  that  they  had 
no  scruples  in  calling  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  God.  Also,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  tbey  taught,  like  tiie  Bogomiles,  tlut  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  celestial  regions  a  higher  ethereal  body. 
Mary  contributed  nothing  to  the  production  of  his  human  body ;  rat 
only  served  ea  the  channel  through  which  he  passed.  As  proof  of  that 
higher  character  of  the  body  of  Christ,  they  referred  to  his  walking 
upon  the  water,  to  his  passing  through  tho  multitude  without  any  wa 
being  able  to  lay  hold  on  him.  In  proof  of  the  asaertion  that  Maty 
was  not  really  the  mother  of  Jesus,  they  referred  to  the  circumstance 
that  Jesus  caUed  her  Woman,  John  2:8;  and  to  the  texts  Matt.  12: 
17.  Luke  11:  27.  They  mtuntuned,  that  the  communication  of  (he 
Holy  Spirit  took  place  only  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  in 
this,  the  Catharists  alao  of  the  other  party  agreed  with  them.B 

'  Sm what buidreipectine (heir Dotion  runt    L-cf.  lit.                 '  h.t.  tilt. 

of  inapirulon,  Inmy  ChnrchHisEoiy.Tol.i,  <  Vm  Ramui  idem  d[dti*.    Mon«t% 

MM.  2,  P.3S3.  t.  1S9. 

*  Bi  ftliqaando  iliqaid  boni  dixernat  de  *  L.  c  f  SIS.                 '  txc  t  VO. 

Chiitw,  CMKii  ft  Spiritn   Sucto  dixe-  *  L.  c.  C  lOT.                ■  L  c.  C ITI. 
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The  doctrine  of  Qie  resnrt«ctioa  of  the  bodj  thej  could  not  admit; 
for  tbe  1>od;  having  sprang  &om  the  evil  principle,  appeared  to  them 
the  prison  of  the  soul ;  and  ther  vera  obUged  to  give  another  inter- 
pretation  to  the  passages  of  the  Now  Teetament  referring  to  this  point.> 
The  text  Phil.  3  :  20  was  referred  to  the  chnreh,  as  being  the  bod; 
of  hunulity ;  for  they  nndentood  the  word  here  as  denoting  this  ethi- 
cal conception."  They  represented,  ae  the  final  end  of  all  things,  the 
destraction  of  the  creation  prodnced  by  Satan,  and  the  retam  of  all 
things  to  the  original  chaoe.  To  this  chaos,  wicked  spirits  and  men 
should  be  banished.^  This  they  regarded  as  hell>  Then  the  stars 
shall  be  deprived  of  that  light  which  they  had  stolen,  and  the  redeemed 
souls  shonld  resnme  it,  unce  this  was  the  ori^al  raiment  (^  the 
heavenly  man. 

A  pomt  in  which  both  parties  of  the  Catharists  agreed,  was  oppo- 
nti(m  to  the  traditional  and  extemSiizing  element  of  the  dominant 
chnrch.  They  were  for  separating  the  primitive  apostolical  'trath 
from  later  additions ;  but  deeply  entangled  as  they  were  in  their  own 
ringular  notions,  it  was  quite  heyond  their  power  to  find  any  correct 
criterion  by  which  to  efiect  each  a  separation.  Thus  they  contended 
not  only  a^unat  infant  baptism,  with  argoments  always  readily  present- 
ing themselves  against  the  institution  as  apostolical,  but  also  against 
water-baptiam  generally,  which  Catharists  of  the  second  class  looked 
npon  as  a  rite  introduced  by  Satan,  through  his  organ  John  tho 
Baptist,  to  the  end  that  he  might  suppress  ue  true  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  When  it  was  objected  to  them  uat  Christ  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  baptized  by  John,  they  replied :  it  had  been  done  on  the  part  of 
Christ  by  way  of  accommodation  to  a  prevuling  custom,  and  to  avoid 
giving  offence.'  Others  s^d,  in  order  that,  by  occauon  of  it,  ths 
hitherto  hidden  Christ  might  be  revealed.  The  church,  moreover^ 
bad  for  a  time  used  watoi^baptiam,  because  men  were  accustomed  to 
t^t  rite,^  or  because  it  would  invite  them,  by  this  symbol  of  water- 
baptism,  to  tiie  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  They  affirmed,  that  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  baptism  was  a  term  often  employed  to  express 
repentance  or  Uie  preaching  of  the  divine  word.'  The  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  trae  baptism,  should  be  performed  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  connection  with  prayer,  which  they  designated  by  the  term 
eonwlatnmtum.  In  evidence  of  the  power  and  aignificance  of  thia 
act,  they  referred  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  were  sent  to 


, _■  liiiflcat  corpiu  exieriw,  quod  ab  aqiu,  k. , _.  _, 

ApoMolo  didtoT  morula  eC  inoiiDiim  «d  Mnelo,  Md  non  in  aqna  corponU.    Aod 

■errinidaai  lationi,  noo  td  i«mir(aidajii.  he  thea  appeab  to  the  faat,  tut  John  him- 

IkC.  C8ST.  >eiriwd*lliuledtDlhalMptumoftheBoIr 

*  L.e.  r.  3S3.  '  L.C.  CSSS.  Spirit  (John  Tii):  ex  hiicolli^  qood^ 

*  We  lee  the  MMlog;  ben  frith  the  Ua-  aqnun    Intelllgitor    pnedkMio    ^Intns 
BichMandoctriiMi  MavoLi,feetS,p.900.  MBCti. 
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^amuia  tot  Oie  porpoee  of  GMnmamcating,  by  the  impontioD  of  liancb, 
tbe  KtAj  Ghoat  to  those  vbo  bad  receired  water-baptism.  Wben  it 
waa  objected  to  them  that  it  was  in  contradiction  witn  their  own  prin- 
ci^es,  according  to  wluch  all  aeneible  tlungs  proceeded  from  the  ev3 
pnnciple,  to  attiibiite  bo  much  importance  to  a  sensible  act,  and  repi9- 
aent  it  as  the  instrument  of  an  inward  operation  of  dirine  grace,  ibsj 
replied :  The  Hoi;  Spirit  is  commuiucated,  not  by  the  visibte  but  hj 
aa  inn^ble  hand ;  the  invisible  band  is  contained  under  the  mble, 
St.  Paul  distinguishes  an  inner  and  an  outer  man ;  and  bo  likeirise 
uere  must  be  an  inner  and  an  outer  hand.*  This  consolamentam  seems 
to  have  been  twofold ;  the  rite  of  initiation,  whereby  one  vaa  receiTed 
into  the  commnnion  of  the  sect,  adopted  among  the  number  of  tin 
believers  (_oredenUa) ;  and  that  whereby  he  was  received  into  tiie 
circle  of  the  fiilly  initiated,  into  the  number  of  tfie  peifeeU.  THaa 
latter  act  was  doubtless  so  calleS  by  them  in  the  stricter  sense,  wM 
it  wae  only  by  means  of  it  that  the  new  birth  and  tlie  impartation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  effected ;  aa  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that 
the  perfects  were  distingdshed  by  tite  epithet  O(mtolati.'  Anawmng 
to  this  consolamentum  in  tiie  stricter  senBC,  was  the  rite  likewise  so 
called,  whereby  he  who  had  hitherto  belonged  only  to  tiie  number  (^ 
the  credmiea  wae,  in  the  hour  of  death,  received  into  the  more  linuted 
circle  of  the  sect,  bo  aa  to  be  in  a  condition  to  enter,  immediately  ato 
death,  into  the  heavenly  world.^  The  consolamentum  of  adoption  into 
the  number  of  believers  waa  performed,  according  to  a  description  of 
Qie  rite  dravtb  up  in  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  following  manner ; 
**  They  aesembled  in  a  room  dark  and  closed  in  on  all  eddea,  but  illann- 
nated  by  a  Urge  number  of  lights  affixed  to  the  walls.  Then  the  new 
candidate  was  placed  in  the  centre,  where  the  presiding  officer  of  Hifi 
sect  lud  a  book  (probably  the  gospel  of  St.  John)  on  his  hsii,  and 
gave  him  the  imposition  of  hands,  at  the  same  time  reciting  the  Lord'a 
prayer.'**  As  it  regards  the  Lord's  supper,  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Christ,  with  the  words  "  This  is,"  pointed  to  his  own  body ;  or 
ihey  expluned  Ae  words  of  the  institution  in  a  symbolical  sense. 
"(OuB  is,"  waa  equivalent  to — this  signifies.  They  referred,  in  proo^ 
to  those  paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  thing  itself  is 
mentionea  in  rJace  of  that  which  it  may  serve  to  represent ;  as,  fw 
example,  in  1  Corinth.  10 :  4.*  They  referred  to  &e  feet,  that  Christ 
himself  aaya :  "  My  flesh  profitetfa  nothing ;  my  words  are  spirit  and 
life,"  that  is,  are  to  be  spiritually  understood.  His  words,  by  which 
he  commniucatea  himadf,  are  bis  true  body.  Moreover,  they  said,  in 
partaking  of  the  means  of  nourishment,  in  communion  with  Chriat  as  his 
members,  the  bread  and  wine  were  converted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord.  This  waa  to  be  represented  in  their  love-  feasts,  at  which 
the  prQ6idiI^;  officer  of  the  eect  miparted  the  bleanng  by  reciting  the 

'  Honet*,  f.  lae.  *  Ecbert,  (ermoa.  contn  Catharu,  c  riii. 

'  Fcrfecti,  qni    coiuoUti    Tocantor    in  f.  SIS.  Here  too  it  ii  imnsBible  to  mi>iii» 

tiombordia.    Rilner  conCn  Catharoi,  c.  fi,  the  affinity  of  Uw  CMhantti  with  ihe  Bogo- 

BibL  HB.Lugd.  t.xxT,r.  see.  milea. 

■  lUincr,  c  ri,  f.  ITS.  ■  Moncta,  C  a»S. 
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Lord's  pnT«r.>     They  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  sacr&ment  of 

Kn&nce,  la  the  oeceesity  of  a  satisfaction  for  sins  committed  after 
ptiam  ;  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  the  consolamentum  iras  a 
substitute  for  all  other  penance.  When  the  members  of  the  sect 
came  to  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  their  sins,  they  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him,  after  the  muiner  of  the  East.  Each 
person  said,  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord.  I  never  must  die ; 
but  inherit  thee  on  high,  that  I  may  have  a  good  end."  The  bishop 
then  bestowed  on  each,  with  the  imposition  of  bis  hands,  the  consoli^ 
mentum ;  thrice  repeating,  "  And  that  thou  mayst  be  a  good  man.*'* 
Many  Catharists  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Christ,  the  great  Hi^ 
Priest,  enjoined  no  works  of  satisfaction  on  the  woman  caught  in 
adultery.^  Contending  against  the  extemaliiation  of  religion  in  the 
dominant  church,  they  siud :  God  dwells  not  in  houses  made  with 
hands.  It  is  not  the  house  of  atone,  but  the  good  man  and  iht  good 
woman,  and  the  community  of  such,  that  constitutes  the  church.*  Prayer 
in  the  church  is  no  better  than  prayer  in  the  closet.  It  is  better  to 
clothe  the  poor  than  to  decorate  the  walla  of  a  church.  Yet  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  this  sect  held  on  in  the  true  direction  to  an  inte- 
rior vital  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  they  united  with  their 
mystical  element  another  species  of  extemalisation.  To  the  consoUr 
mentum  was  ascribed  a  magical  efficacy ;  the  fellowship  of  heaven  was 
made  as  dependent  upon  it  as  it  was  in  the  docunant  church  on  tlie 
priestly  acts.  We  reoogniie  the  same  tendency  of  the  t^es,  in  those 
cases  where  laymen  of  the  Catholic  church  eagerly  put  on,  at  the  very 
hour  of  death,  the  monkish  cowl,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  salvation, 
knd  in  thoso  cases  where  others  were  eager  to  obtain,  in  the  very  hour 
of  death,  the  consolamentum  by  the  Catharists,  and  to  be  buried 
among  them.'  If  men  elsewhere  sought  to  make  themselves  more 
certun  of  the  for^veness  of  their  una  by  bequests  to  the  clergy  and 

■  Ecbert,  L  c  f.  603 :  Se  wloa  in  tnwuia  crim«,  who  itai  ■  kinuoui  of  hLa,  reaneit- 
nuB  corpiu  Domini  faccre  dicant,  verba  ing  him  lo  come  to  hi9  caiitle,  aome  boora 
Mncta  dicnnt  egae  panem,  qaia  cibna  diitant,  the  knight  being  Tery  sick  and  near 
mimae  annt  rerba  CTangelica.  Ebmdiui  lo  death,  and  wiiihiag  lO  apeak  wilh  hjia 
coDtra  Caiharos,  c  riii.  Bibl,  pacr.  Ln^  on  certain  aSairs,  before  he  lel^  the  worid. . 
t.  xxiv,  {.  1S47,  See  the  dialogue  belwixt  When  the  bnGinesa  vat  Sniihed  for  which 
iIm  Catholic  and  the  Cathariat  in  MaMene  the  bishop  had  been  anmmoned,  the  latur 
and  Dnrand,  L  t.  f.  ITSO,  asked  the  knight  where  hs  wiahed  lo  be 

'  The  Gennan  words,  "  Und  werdMt  «in  buried,  naming  leveral  conMcraled  place!. 

Eit  Mann,"  are  ao  given  b;  Rainer,  c.  Ti,  The  knight  replied,  ho  needed  gire  him- 

ihl.  pair,  Lngd,  t.  xxt,  t,  STS.  self  no  tronble  aboot  thkt  niatler,  for  he 

■  Moneta,  t.  806 :  Qnidam  gaimll  obji-  had  aireadj  made  do  hia  mind  on  the 
eiunC  dicenlea,  quod  Christoa  lunnTnua  lobject.  When  the  biahop  pressed  him 
Moerdoa  el  pontifex  aeenndnm  ordinem  fnnber,  hs  declared  that  it  was  bis  wish  to 
Helchisedek  nnlLa  aatiafactionia  opera  be  conieredto  acommnnilj  of  the  Calha. 
injanxil  mulieri  io  adalierio  deprehensae.  riata.    The  biahop  now  astorcd  him  that 

■Ebrard,  Bibl,  pair.  Logd.  t.  xxiv,  f.  this  would  not  be  allowed;  hot  said  tba 

I&3T.    Rainer,  c  t.  BihL  patr.  Logd.  t.  knight,  "  Belter  give  vonnclf  no  tronbla 

Xiv.f.SG6.  aboDtil;  for  if  I  coald  not  do  otherwise,  I 

'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Pdj  I>3ren[,  the  woald  crawl  to  them  on  all  foara."    See 

following  anecdote  is  related.  Biihop  Wil-  the  ClironicoD  magistri  Quiielmi  de  Podio 

liam,  of  Alby,  in  Soath  France,  received  a,  I«nrcntii,  c.  iiJ,  in  Da  CbeaiM  Scriplorcf 

meuBge  in  the  night  from  Pierre  de  Berea,  hial.  France  L  v,  f.  6GS. 
«  knight  notoriona  for  robbery,  and  other 

TOt.  IV.  49 
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to  Qie  churches,  bequests  to  the  commom^es  of  &e  Catfaarista  wen 
made  on  preciselj  the  same  principle.i  We  may  believe,  therefore, 
that  as  the  fonner  suffered  themseWes  to  be  loialed,  by  troating  in  die 
ontward  thinzs  of  the  church,  into  a  false  eecarit^ ;  so  the  same  effect 
was  produced  ea  the  )att«r,  b;  reliaace  oA  the  ooasoluneDtam  in  the 
hoar  of  death."  In  fact,  the  extemaliiation  in  the  CaUiiristio  doctrine 
of  the  couBolamentum,  which  stood  them  in  place  of  all  the  sacrantanti, 
may  have  been  pushed  farther  than  it  was  in  the  church  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments.  While  the  necesnty  of  the  consolamentom  was  oqood- 
ditionally  asserted,  for  instance,  by  the  Cadiatists,  the  votum  ought 
serve  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sacramente,  when  they  were  unavoidably  omitted.* 
In  the  case  of  such  a  sect,  limited  to  itself,  this  principle  of  axtemal- 
Bation,  hamg  once  guned  a  foothdd,  Would  be  the  more  likely  In  be 
poshed  to  an  extreme,  as  those  mamfold  tendencies  of  the  reh^ng 
Sfnrit  in  different  directions  were  here  absent,  which,  acting  as  a  check 
on  each  other,  preserved  the  Catholic  church  irfym  too  stiff  a  unif<Minity 
and  too  downright  one-sidedness.  It  is  quite  evident,  also,  how  littw 
capable  the  Catiiarists  were  of  nnderstaQding  their  own  strai^ktnesi 
Iffid  confinement,  by  comparing  it  with  the  manifold  diverKty  which 
disliuguished  the  Catiiolic  church  of  tius  period,  when  we  find  ttieia 
]»?oceeding  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  but  one  uniform  way  of  sal- 
vation, which  was  to  be  found  m  &eir  own  sect  alone,  and  beoDO 
regarding  that  mamfoldQess  as  a  reproach  to  die  church,  as  a  proof 
that  she  did  not  know  the  one  only  way  of  salvation.* 

Although  the  Catharials,  in  opposing  the  authority  of  church  tnd^ 
tion,G  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  of  stunts  and  images,  the  value  of 
jolgrimages,  are  precorsors  of  the  Prot^Btant  principle,  still  it  is  evi- 


'  8n    the   words  of  Mooett,  T.  893;    HewHnnt  et. ..,  ,__  .     .  _  .  . 

Nonne  taa  njnwa^  l^au  ncipit  morta.  dereoiant  nuo.    BibL  patr.  Lngd- 1. 

onuD  1  Nonne  ^iqaoties  com  aliqmi  motl-  f.  1SS3. 

tor,  Tccepta  muinuin  impositione  a  te,  legat  *  Ktdner  uya,  puticalarij,  they  did  sot 

•CFlenae  tnoe  luiloin  vel  canluni  et  alii  teeeive  die  writingi  nT  ihe  bllieii ;  bat  ifat 

lotjdem  aal  pins  rel  minna.    Which  ia  alio  four  BTangeliata  having  vriueo,  as  Ibej  taii, 

Muflrmed  bj  oiher  evidence.  in  a  laving  way,  bectuve  they  bad  wriUM 

*  Ai  ■■  shown  in  the  abore-itatad  exam-  npon  the  heart,  these  they  rec^red  —  Hd 
n  moraliler  expoDunc  i  ai 
ineral.  correctly  applyioi^  < 
uJiiing  CBtharisU.     The 

mode  oflbinkiii^,cbeextenl>]iiation  which  (By  they,  bad  writOD  nnprofitably,  b 

wai  eanied  to  inch  eictreinei.  See  Moneta,  Ibey  only  wrote  on  the  lifelesa  pivd 

f.  3CM,  col.  fi,  where  be  cilea  og&init  it  the  namely,  Jerome,  AngnBtia,  Ambnwe,  and 

example  of  the  thief  on  the  crou.  Bernard.    The  writings  of  theae  Cuben 

*  Qnod  nnica  eat  via  ad   aalvationem  tbey  daipiied.  and  aaid  of  iheia  ibat  ihH 
mdnm   Chriittim,  Joann.   14,  6,  cnm  were  damned.    It  deservea  to  ba  nolicei 

ei^  via  eccleaiaa  Romanae  mnltiplex  ait,  howerer,  that  they  an  (aid  to  hsTe  raad) 

alia  enim  eat  via  inonachoTiim,  alia  canon-  an  esceplion  here  of  St.  Benunl,  eo  qaod 

icomin   reKnlariniD,   et    alia    cleiicontm  ipee  converaui  ah  crrore  ano  tit  et  mIt>. 

■liornm,  iGa  fralram  praedicatonuD,  alia  tiu.    What  may  haTe  led  ihem  to  ntllt 

minomm.  eccletia  Romana  non  est  ds  via  thi>  exception  !    The  kipdred  myntic  ele- 

aalutis.  Monel&,  lib.  v,  c.  i,  f.  S96.  So  like-  menc,  or  Ibe  way  in  which  be  piMeOsd 

wiie  Ebiard.   contra   Catharoa,   c   xix:  tlia  Catbarisu  from  tfae  bloodlhiTfty  net 

Dicnnt  nnam  tanlnm  aalntia  eiae  viam,  of  the  populace  *    See  Rainer,  oonln  Ow* 

■d  qnani  ipil  prae  caeleiii   deveaemnt.  aroa,  c.  n ;  BibL  pate.  Lngd.  L  xxt,  £  M- 
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dent  from  what  has  been  sud,  that  in  oQier  respects  they  are  the 
fartheet  posnble  removed  from  it ;  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
'  the  great  importance  they  gave  to  works  as  a  condition  of  aalvation. 
Their  opponenta  combated  £em  on  this  very  pcdnt,  and  set  np  faith 
and  grace  in  oppoation  to  the  merit  of  works.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  Eberhard  of  Schonan,  in  attacking  them,  gives  the  pri- 
ority to  faith ;  because,  where  there  is  faith,  works  will  invariably 
follow  of  dienuelves,  while  with  works  bith  is  not  Qecessarily  gives. > 

From  the  principles  of  the  Catharists  proceeded  a  rigidly  ascefie 
Byatem  of  morality,  to  the  observaoce  of  which,  however,  none  but  &e 
perfects  were  obligated.  Those  principles  required  abstinence  from 
meat,  eg^,  and  cheese ;  from  everything  Uiat  is  the  product  of  the 
sexual  intercoiiTse  of  animids.  Perhaps  only  by  a  part  it  was  held 
imlawful  to  kill  animals,  or  eertun  species  of  animals."  lliiB  probably 
stood  in  some  connection  with  their  doctrine  of  metempeychoaa.  They 
condemned  marriage,  so  far  as  connected  with  sexual  intercourse ;  for, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  one  party  of  the  Catharisto,  this  is  the 
very  means  whereby  the  heavenly  souls  are  oontinually  confined  anew 
in  the  corporeal  world,  while,  according  to  the  other,  this  intercourse 
was  the  capital  aa  into  which  Adam  suffered  himself  to  he  beguiled 
by  the  evil  spirit.  The  words  of  Christ :  *'  What  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  the  more  Dnalistio  Catharists  v^ 
plained  of  the  spiritual  mairiage  between  Christ  and  the  church ;'  and 
accordingly  they  permitted  only  a  spiritual  marriage,  wititont  sexual 
interconrse. 

To  tixQ  Esoterics  and  Ezoteries  in  Qm  sect  correspond  the  two 
classes  of  ptifecti,  or  hard,  homina,  who  were  called  Catharists  in  the 
stricter  sense,  and  the  eredenta.  According  to  the  testimony  c^ 
BuDcrio  Sacchoni,  who  wrote  sgunst  the  Gatharista,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  countless  numbers  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  who  belonged  to  the  second  class ;  but  only  foar 
thoosand  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  "  perfect."  A 
numerical  statement  of  this  sort,  relating  to  a  sect  that  propagated 
itself  in  secret,  is  of  course  a  matter  of  tmcertainty,  still,  the  state- 
ment becomes  more  probable  when  we  are  informed  that  he  himself 
had  been  for  seventeen  years  a  member  of  the  sect.*  He  refeia, 
moreover,  to  a  census  repeatedly  taken  among  themselves ;  and  not- 
withstanding opposite  parties  existed  among  them,  such  a  censos 
might  very  well  have  been  made ;  for,  in  spite  of  these  differenees, 
they  still  mntnally  acknowledged  <me  another  as  belonging  to  the 
same  community.*  The  pafteti  stood  in  the  same  kind  of  rdation  to 
the  entire  sect,  as  the  elect  in  the  sect  of  the  Manichaeans.     Thsy 

'  In  operibiu   ■olitmmodo  confidentBl,  operatnr,  Md  qob  omnu,  qni  operator,  <■»■ 

Adem  prMtermiuant,  cam  fldes  operibni  dit,  fld«t  (mim  pnMoeUit  o^lboj.    BImtd. 

potioi  lit  pneponendA.    Ho  appeili  to  tha  coatn  CtAatat,  c  svL    BibL  p«r.  Ligd. 

bet  that  10  ;he  question  [John  vi) :  Quid  t  xxir,  f.  1558. 

facieuiu,  at  openmar  opera  Dei  ?    Chriit  '  lUbnr,  c.  tI,  t  ist,  f.  MS. 

■nawcred,  Hoc  eil  opns  i)ei,  nt  credatU  in  *  HouK*,  f.  S4I. 

Bom,  qnem  miiit  ille.    Gcm,  qaod  credera  *  RaiMr,  f.  167. 

Uc  appellat  oporari,  amnia  enim,  qni  credit,  *  Omnaa  Bcdeaiara  CatharoniB  rtdpiant 
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represented  themselTes  &s  being  peraons  who  in  ntter  porert;,  amiibt 
eonatant  perseoudona,  waodenng  about  witiunit  a  settled  bome,  torulj 
copied  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  while  the  walk  of  the 
vorldfj-mindod  clergy  waa  in  direct  c(mtradiction  to  that  life.>  From 
the  number  of  these  perfects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Manicbaeana,  wen 
chosen  tbe  presiding  officers  of  the  sect ;  first,  a  lushop ;  then  under 
luin  a  filius  major  and  a  filius  nunor ;  fio&lly,  a  deaoon."  It  deserrea 
to  he  noticed,  that  several  were  destined  from  their  childhood  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  and  ednoated  for  this  purpose,  who  received  for  their 
food  no  other  milk  than  the  milk  of  almonds,  and  no  flesh  but  fish, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  observe  the  ri^d  diet  of  the  perfects.^  Bat 
BD  opposition  of  ^  sort,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  life,  conld  only  be  injnrioos  in  its  infinence  on  that  life, 
80  that  the  higher  the  requisitions  made  on  the  strict  living  of  the 
fafedt,  the  greater  would  be  the  dispomtaoa  to  overlook  the  failioga 
of  the  oredaitet.  Yet  how  shall  we  reoondle  it  with  the  above  state- 
ment that,  according  to  tiie  testimony  of  the  first  opponents  themselves, 
it  vas  their  blameless  and  strict  mode  of  hfe  ttat  distinguished  the 
Catharists  genenilly ;  that  they  abstained  from  carung  and  sweariog, 
and  simple  yea  or  nay  was  a  substitute  with  them  for  the  strongest 
attestations.  It  maybe,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  sect  had  be- 
onne  more  widely  spread  and  sccfuired  a  proeelyting  spirit,  that  this 
opposition  between  tiie  moral  life  of  the  perfects  and  of  the  belicvcn 
became  more  prominent,  and  the  standard  of  conduct  requiri^d  of  the 
latter  was  lowered  down.  But  it  may  be,  too,  that  tjiose  who  were  no 
better  than  the  great  mass  of  the  dominant  church,  did  not  belong  to 
the  believers  among  tiie  Catharists,  but  to  the  Catechumens,  the  audi- 
teret;  that  the  opponents  of  the  Catharists,  who  noticed  only  the 
distiDction  between  the  perfects  and  the  believers,  failed  duly  to  distin- 
guish the  Catechumens  from  the  latter,  and  many  things  which  nught 
be  true  of  the  Catechumens  came  to  be  transferred  to  the  believers.* 
And  so  it  may  have  been  these  auditors,  who  put  off  the  consolamen- 
tum  which  they  were  bound  to  receive,  till  me  hour  of  death,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  might  then  pass  over,  purified  from  all  tfanr 
una,  into  the  higher  worn.  It  is  plain,  at  least,  fix>m  the  report  rf 
the  proceedings  of  the  inquiution  at  Toulouse,^  put^shed  by  Philip 
of  Umborch,  wluch  contains  the  trial  of  several  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Catharists,  that  aach  persons  entered  into 
an  agreement^  with  the  presiding  officer  of  the  aame,  in  virtue  of 

■ainTtcem,  limdiTcraMhkbwntopiidimM  *  Tha  proToat  BreiKin  of  Steinftld,  in 
M  contmriu.    L.  c.  f.  371.  ths  above-men lioned   lelLor.  dudDgnitba 

'  B«e  e.  g,  the  lotter  or  the  proroit  Etst-  the  (bllowiug  three  rlmra :  Pritu  per  manM 
win  of  Steinfeld,  giving  a  report  to  abbot  impouiionem  de  uumero  eoram.  qnw  aa- 
Bernard  of  Clairraai,  of  tlie  CathariHta,  ditorea  vocanv  recipiant  qoemlibel  inter 
discovered  in  the  recnoa  of  Colucne,  in  the  credentea  et  flic  licebit  earn  intercsse  ora- 
Sd  vol,  at  Mabilloa  1  Analecta,  in  the  oc-  tionibai  eoram,  nsqneduin  Mtia  probalm 
tavo  ed.  aum  faciantelectuin. 

■  Bainer.  f.  S69.  *  In  the  Appendix  to  hit  Hiilorialnqni- 

aitionia.    AmaLelodaini,  169!!. 
•  Called  La  ci 
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ulueh  fhey  vere  to  be  nceired  into  Afl  sect  by  the  conac^msnttnii, 
Aat  so  beingdeliTered  from  all  tbeir  aaa  tbey  might  pus  at  once  into 
paradise.'  This  is  explained  to  mean  tbat  thej  were  then  first  receiTod 
mto  tbe  sect.*  Tbe  preaiding  oScera  of  the  CathariBts  were  called  to 
visit  Uie  sick,  for  the  cnrpoee  of  performing  stnoe  rite  upon  them, 
Thereby  tiiey  were  to  be  ineorporated  into  the  sect  and  bo  made 
partakers  of  salvation  ;*  tiiat  is,  without  doabt,  to  bestow  on  tliem  the 
eonsolamentnm.  Cases  oeoorred  where  persons  who,  in  sickness,  had 
been  led  by  the  fear  of  death  to  renlre  on  getting  themsalTes  received 
into  the  sect,  and  to  whom  the  prending  officer  had  already  been 
called  for  this  purpose,  fell  back  from  their  purpose  on  finiUng  them- 
Belves  getting  better.^  It  is  true,  Rainer  so  represents  the  matter  at 
If  those  who  were  already  believers  would,  when  near  dieir  end,  in 
order  to  secure  salvation,  make  over  all  their  property  and  wholly 
devote  themselves  to  the  sect.'  However  this  may  be,  we  most 
(x>nceive  Ae  matter  in  the  sense  of  the  Gatharists,  which  wM  aa  fol- 
lows ;  whetter  one  belonged  befhre  iua  death  to  the  claas  of  Catedm- 
tnens  or  of  believets,  it  was  only  by  resolving  on  and  binding  himself 
to  thU  rennnoation  of  ^  world  which  waa  requited  of  the  peifeett, 
9aA  he  conid  hope  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  neaven :  for  what  tli* 
Mantchaeans  said  of  their  ^eet,  the  same  was  sud  by  the  Catbarists 
of  their  peifeetty  VkiA  to  belong  to  their  aomber  waa  a  neceasary  tano- 
rition-p(»nt  to  rennion  with  heaven.*  Snch  begao,  therefbre,  even  ia 
ttieir  aickneBs,  a  Ario^y  ascetic  life.  They  must  bind  tbenuelves  tA 
drink  notliing  bat  water,  especially  to  abrtain  from  milk,  and  not  to 
allow  any  woman  to  o<Hna  too  near  Vtana?  If  one  who  had  received 
tfie  eonBolamentam,  allowed  himself  afterwards  to  eat  anytlung  forbid- 
den, he  most  be  comforted  over  agun,  which  was  ttie  reafnwo&tbo.*  Wt 
recognize  the  gloomy  ascslitt  spirit  of  downright  Dualism,'  the  genuinely 
oriental  ^irit,  renunding  vs  of  the  self-anmhilatifm  of  tiie  Hindoo,  in 


'  In  ihe  aboTe-menttoaed  probxxtl,  1 19 :  mainu  nnpoiiidoDain  ab  Iprii  fkctua  TebX' 

Fecit  pKctnm  hwretids,  qnod  ipil  vocant  Briet  ipiritaiDiKicMiiiiinniiidL    Bihl.palt. 

I*  comrcnensa,  qnod  peterM  haaredeoi,  In  Lngd.  t  xxt,  f.  373. 

intlrmitate  ma,  Dt  napereot  earn  et  salra-  *  Thna.  in  that  protocol  of  the  InqnW- 

rent  animam  Ipginn  et  li  eraderet,  qaod  doa  at  Tonloone  (f.  ISS),  it  ij  laid  of  a 

Krvarat  et  teneret  Titam  et  Mctani  ipio-  penon,  who  wai  for  \fmtg  otct  to  the  Calb- 

rom  et  obaemncias.    F.  Ill,  the  words  of  a  arista,  that  he  betoolc  hiin*elf  (o  nich  aa 

l<»der  oF  this  sect :   Qood  in  ipao  erac  aal-  one,  nt  addiscent  rltam  eE  tectam  dial 

▼alio  et  ii  aliqaii  in  fine  ano  reciperet  ab  baentid  et  qnod  volebM  et  proponebat  aaia 

ipso  ordinatjonem,  salTabalnr,  el  ibat  in  ct  fieri  baemico)  perTeeco*  *en  veatltos,  d- 

pvnilisDm.  cnt  ille  erat,  qui  rocant  n  bonoa  bomlnet. 

*  l!le  occnrrfni;  expresrion :  haereticul,  'Ofsncfaanona,  f.  29:  <^Dod  dod  darat 
f.  33,  the  ronvenenia  pactnm,  onod  recipe-  aUaBam  dbun  enm  pingaeduM  Disi  aqnaa 
relar  in  Bne  per  eos  ad  lectain  ipaoniTn.  ad  bibendnn,  and  f.  104,  of  a  little  dangfa- 

*F.  30;  Ul  hcerent  aliqnid,  par  qnod  ter,  who,  ai  being  haereticatk,  had  bouid 

Mlvaretnr  in  online  ipaoram.  herwlf  to  drink  no  niik. 

*  F.  19  to  one  called,  ad  haereticandam  *  L.  c-  f-  59 ;  Iienun  rseomolBtos,  qaia 
qoemdarn  infimnm,  sed  non  fait  haereti-  peccararat  eomedendo. 

calui,  qaia  fnTalnit,  and  other  like  easai.  *  Probablj  tbese  thing!  were  done  only 

'Credentibiuipsoraninallaiii  dantspem  bf  the  Cathariat    who  eaponaad  the  da«- 

Mlntll,  nisi  «d  Ipaomm  Hctam  reli<tii  om-  trine  of  abaolnte  Dualism ;  tbe  doctrinei 

oUhu  eonvertantor  et  saltern  in  extremo  whidi  occnr  in  the  pmtocol  of  the  Inqniai- 

vilM  anicnlo  manns  tmposillonem  ab  ipais  tion  at  Tonlonae,  point  ihionghunt  lo  Mt 

aedpiant    DlciuUeaia,  omnia  peccata  per  partj. 
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the  ease  of  thorn  who  after  havmg  finall;  recMred  the  (xnuolanentom, 
rengned  themselres  to  death  by  gtairatioD,  which  was  called  the 
mditra,  hoping  thoB  to  pass  the  more  certwnly  to,  or  to  secare  s 
higher  place  in,  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  in  other  ways  son^t  an 
imaginaiy  martTrdom,'  men  and  women  taking  their  places  together  in 
a  b^,  and  either  opening  each  oUier'a  veins,  or  poimHung  thenueWei 
with  the  jmce  of  the  wild  onomnber.*  It  ie  trae,  the  fury  with  which 
the  Gatharista  were  peisecated  in  the  ^rteenth  centory  may  have 
contributed  to  promote  among  them  this  fanatical  seeking  after  death ; 
and  we  meet  with  examples  which  show  that  they  inflicted  de^li  tm 
themselves  in  these  ways,  to  amd  falling  victima  to  the  inquisitions.' 
But  still,  there  is  not  the  least  warrant  for  asserting  that  this  eickl; 
hatred  of  life,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  whole  Bodism  and  oriental- 
ism  of  this  sect,  was  only  and  for  the  first  time  called  fi»th  hj  &t 
peraecutiouB. 

The  Gatharists  were  zealous  in  disseminating  their  principles  every- 
irtiere;  they  were  careful  to  improve  every  favorable  drcumstance 
fbr  this  purpose,  and  s^ied  upon  every  occurrence  which  oonJd  serre 
as  means  to  it.  Among  the  favorable  circumstances,  belonged  espe- 
cially the  contests  between  emperors  and  popes ;  the  schisms  between 
state  and  church,  whereby  the  introduotion  and  spread  of  their  (en^ 
were  particularly  &vored.  Ttus  was  -tiie  case,  for  examjde,  during 
the  disputes  between  the  Hohenstaufen  emperon  and  the  popes,  in 
Italy,  and  the  countries  on  the  Bhine.*  When  a  country  was  lud 
nnder  the  interdict,  the  dissatJB&ction  and  the  religjiona  necesdties  ot 
tiie  Uuty  gave  lliem  better  opportunity  than  tiiey  usually  enjojed  to 
enlarge  their  sect.°  Humbert  de  Bomanis,  in  exhorting  the  compait- 
ions  of  his  order  to  a  more  zealous  discharge  of  their  {wedicatorial 
duties,  in  a  work  already  mentioned  by  as,  could  hold  up  for  their 
imitation  the  example  of  the  heretics,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 

'  Pomra  w  in  endDm  et  faoere  bonani  dacUntioD  k>  ofbn)  oeenrHnK  in  the  pn> 

finim.    In  the  tbovg  protocol,  f.  138.  tocol  of  TodIodw  lervBi  to  conflnu  whu 

'  Snch  caaea  occnrred  in  Tariou  forma  lUintr  repom,  though  all  he  ujs  ii  not 

In  Iha  Toalonwi  protocol :  Of  a  woman,  it  to  be  re|;«racd  aa  litenll;  true.    He  stuet 

1«  Mid:  In  sna  alcinii  aegritadine  compoi  that  the  Calharisls  left  it  at  the  option  <i 

mestii  exiatetu  in  aectam  recept&  fnil,  cOQ-  the  eiclt  whether  thtj  vonld  belong  to  ifaa 

•oLtmentncn   per  impoailionem   mannam  martyrs  or  to  the  confeison.   He  who  ebon 

petens,  et  reoipien*  ab  iiedem,  et  leg^tnm  the  first  was  stmnglod ;  he  who  chose  the 

ipei)  fecit,  et  ipsnmct  penoliit  iisdem.  et  aerond,  waa  left  to  die  oFhnnger.    T.  zxt, 

aic  recepu  per  haereticoa  in  abatinenlia,  f.  373. 

qnam  ipai  rocant  endnrwn,  mnJtis  diebna  *  Initmmentnm  rerrenm,  qnod   dtcll 

perdurana   lecliLm    ipgoruiD  aervando,  ae  Oailelma  fecerat  emi,  cum  qno  p«forai«- 

fixHt  tanqui.m  haerelioam  more  ipsornm  tnr  in  latere  anbilo,  *[  remrent  nundi  io- 

adorari,  morlemqae  eorporalem  aibi  acce-  qnLaitomm.    In  tfie  aboTe-mentiooed  pn>. 

teranB,  aanf^inem  minnendo,  balaenrn  fre.  tOCol.  f.  7B. 

qnentando  polamqae  letifenini  ex  inccoca-  *Thai  in  tbeqnaiTel  betwixt  Alexander 

cnmemm  silTeilriani.  immiaio  in  eo  vitro  the  Third  and  Frederic  the  First  j   see 

frBC[o,quorranf[cn}ntarejairit<nra,inG[u.  Tfaamaa  Cantiprateii.  Apea,  lib.  i,  e.  r,  p. 

L.  e.  f.  33,    A  jaice  prepared  from  the  seeda  33,  the  oonleslad  imperial  election  between 

of  tbe  wild  gourd  (wild  cucumber)  called  Philip  and  Otho  under  Innocent  the  Ilird; 

by  the  ancienta  elaierinm,  oied  in  cvrtain  aee  Cauar.    Eoialerbac.  DiatincL  *,  c.  xa, 

quantise*  aa  a  medicine,  a  cathartic,  wu  C  138. 

m  iarser  doaei  fatal :  "  Copioaina  necat,"  *  See  Thoaai  CMUipntta.  L  e- 
••;■  ^^J,  HiaL  natni.  lib.  zx,  c.  iiL    The 
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tntrelled  about  &om  Tillage  to  village  and  from  I1O11B0  to  hdiBe.i  As 
merchantB,  they  frequented  fairs  and  markets,  and  cmverted  the 
interoonne  of  trade  into  a  meaos  of  finding  opportunities  and  occasions 
for  introducing  their  doctrines  aaHmg  the  multitudes  who  flocked  t(>> 
getber  at  these  places.'  They  also  sent  joong  men  of  their  community 
to  the  then  metropolis  of  all  scientific  cnlture  at  Paris,  for  the  pnrposo 
of  learning  there  ihe  dialectical  arts,  which  they  were  to  apply  in  refut- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  in  defending  their  own ;  and  to  seek 
occasions  of  exerting  an  influence  on  the  academical  youth.*  Among 
ttteir  believers  were  many  tradesmen,  who  had  aocanralated  handaome 
fortunes.'  These  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  largely  on  the  mam- 
bers  of  their  party,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  all  the  brethren  coming 
from  a  distance.  Ihe  feature  that  so  much  diatinguished  the  first 
Christiatt  communities,  seemed  to  have  revived  again  in  this  party, 
more  closely  bound  together  as  they  were  by  the  persecutiona.  Hid 
above-mentioaed  Humbert,  general  of  the  Dominicans,  holds  them  up 
Skewise  to  the  Catholics,  as  patterns  for  imitation  in  respect  to  the 
seal  vnth  which  they  made  collections  £»  their  indigent  brethren  in 
the  £uth.'  Their  adversaries  expatiate  on  the  ample  support  which 
every  one  that  professed  their  peculiar  principles  found  among  them, 
as  a  means  by  which  attachment  to  those  principles  was  especially 
{somoted.*    As  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  every  Christun  who 

*  Ewretid  ram  pericnlo  eorpori*  non  h«  Availed  himaclT  of  thii  hospitali^  only 

cOHant  per  domiw  «t  vUla*  discncrere,  nt  to  enjoy  Umwlf  at  their  exmOM,  withoal 

■'*"*'""*  «■""■■■     DasniditioDB  praedi-  ihuing  llieir  convictioTU.    He  drew  up  • 

uxL    Bibl.  pfttr.  Lagd.  report  of  wh>l  came  niider  hii  notice  while 

livinB  >  --.".■--.■, 

'  pope  Innocent  the  Third  Gerud 

1  Fiench  biibop*,  wtming  them  sgeiiut  letter. 
oertwn  Cutharliia:   Qni  tempore  praede-        '  Thni,  in  the  aboTo-cited  letter,  It  Ii 

cesMria  tai,  cam  esaent  heerelici,  a  tiHb  seid :    Qaod  ex  oninibm  fen   ciritatibm 

fn^eie  praedicta  iiib  wunattani*  oUeita  nunc  Lomberdiae  et  qnibnidam  Tbiuciae  Parie- 

•dennt  loo  inipccla  et  per  trea  ant  qaa-  ioa  dodlea  trenatnisiiient  aeholarea,  quae- 

Inor  mcnnea  commoranles  ibidem,  cam  r^  dam  Logicia   cavitlationibus,  alioa  etiam 

',   Mcnm    addncnnt    eiinl   dogmatis  Theologicii  disaertioilibiu   '       '     ' 


perrersona.  —  Ad  eje-witaeai  ufs  of  the  aditmendoa  ipaomm  errores  et  profe 

Caiharisli  in  Italy:     Maltos  inercatoree  "--  "''  -—'■--—'  — 

hac  intentionc  mtttantad  nundinal,  ntper-  ._._,   _ ^   . 

Tertant  divitei  Utcoa  commenaalea  el  fios-  apoatles  in  eTangelical  porertT,  which 


ad  nundinal,  ntper-  •  Wben  they  boailod  of  following  llie 

familial 

a  hinc  libi  Increntar,  example,  by  Moneta;  Ndhi 

iniie  animiu  nihilominos  thesanrizenl  An-  in  novo  teslamento,  quod  apwIoU  eaient 

tichriato.    See  the  letter  of  fves  of  Nar-  negotiatorea,  et  quod  pergerent  ad  nundi- 

bonne.  in  M»[lhew  of  Parii,  f.  S3B,    Thii  naa  caoae  neg;olietionia  terrenae  {where, 

leporl  is  an  importiuit  lonrce  of  informa-  howeTer,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  another 

tion  respecting  the  occupations  followed  by  object  in  liew)  et  quod  anhelaninl  peca- 

thc  CathariBU.    The  above  Yves  was  an  niam  cumotandam,  lical  von  facitii.  qno- 

ecclcsia.>lic  of  yarbonne,  who  had  been  oc-  modo  cr|n>  illarum  viam  tenetii  1    Ltb.  t, 

eiLied  of  hereby  before  the  papal  le^^te,  and  c  i,  t.  396. 

fear  induced  him,  though  coiuciou-i  ai  he  *  Tanta  eat  haerelicis  cnra  de  andiloti- 

aaya  of  no  gaill.  to  abscond.    Aa  d  man  bua  ania,  quod  non  ceiunt  diicnrrere  el 

Cnecnted  by  the  church  on  account  of  congregare  eleemwjnaa,  at  de  ipaia  lu- 

resT,  he  everywhere  met  with  averyhoa-  lentent  credentea  luoa  pauperei  et  alliciant 

pitable  reception  in  the  commnnitiBa  of  the  alios  aocioa  aooi  ad  eredendnm.    Lib.  1,  e. 

Cathariata  iu  Italy,  though  as  a  man  wboaa  xli,  f  49!. 

•ale  aim  In  Uring  wat  ffx6fjiitg  hi*  Inita,  *  Si  paapar  herii  at  mmdiea^  noiaa 
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bronglit  with  hiifi  ft  letter  of  recommendation  from  bis  oommnmty  wM 
eertun  of  meeting  >  hospitable  reception  from  lua  brethren  in  the 
fiuth,  BO  any  one  belonmg  to  the  sect  of  the  Csthaii^,  when  reconi- 
mended  by  one  of  their  communitiefl,  might  expect  to  meet  with  a 
Idnd  reception  eveirwhere  among  the  Gathanats.  Let  him  trarri  is 
Xtaly,  or  m  South  France,  he  was  Bare  of  finding  eveiTwhere  what- 
ever he  needed,  in  abondance;'  a  custom,  to  be  Bore,  liable  to  be 
abused  by  impoetoiB.*  In  particular,  the  perfecta,  when  on  tfaar 
trareb,  were  receiTed  into  the  houses  of  all  belierers  with  greftt  dem- 
onstrations of  respect.  The  inmates  thrice  bowed  the  knee,  to  n- 
ctin  their  blessing.  The  members  of  the  sect  in  the  whole  pUce 
speedily  assembled  at  the  house  where  they  were  enterttuned ;  and 
perhaps  others  also,  who  were  not  liable  to  be  suspected  as  infbrawn, 
were  invited  in,  to  hear  them  preach  and  expound  the  ScriptareB.* 
Commencing  with  the  inculcation  of  practical  trntfas,  against  whidi  tw 
one  could  have  a  word  to  object,  with  making  known  and  explumng 
the  New  Testament  which  was  withheld  from  the  luty,  the  Catjtarirt 
preachers  prepared  the  way  for  pointing  out  the  contradiotioas  betweoi 
fhi  doctrines  of  Qie  Kew  Testantent  and  those  of  the  chnrcfa ;  and 
after  having  gradually  shaken  the  confidence  of  their  ftw^enee  in  the 
latter,  they  began'to  set  forth  their  own  opinions  among  hearers  wbon 
eonfidence  they  had  gained  for  themselves.  In  Sonui  Fnuioe,  they 
took  in  the  daughters  of  indigent  noblemen  and  educated  them  bt 
nothing.  These  were  thus  won  over  to  their  dociriaes,  aad  by  their 
m^ns  these  doctrines  nught  be  disseminated  and  spread  in  fanuUes.* 
When  the  defenders  of  the  chim^  doctrine  spoke  of  the  miracles  t4 
ancient  and  modem  times  as  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  these  doetriiMS, 
the  Cathariets  pronounced  such  miracles  to  be  fraads  or  wt^s  of 
soreery,  performed  by  the  evil  princi[Je  t<a  the  advancement  cC  In 
own  kingdom.^  To  cimvince  the  people  that  it  was  all  a  triok,  mai^ 
of  the  Gatharists  ftigned  themselves  sick  or  poeseesed  of  de^ls,  and 
pretended  to  seek  relief  at  the  hand  of  some  famous  and  venerated 
worker  at  nurades ;  and  if  the  latter  happened  to  be  t«keii  in  by 

com  illii  fcdis,  tUtitn  exiu  opnlenCai,  *  A«  hi  ibe  tua  of  Am  aboTe-mmdoind 

qatppe  a  dllncnlo  ad  aepaicnlnm  iu  man-  Tm,  wtio  tnyt  ot  hit  receptian  mmoag* 

alalia  opciou  memniru,  manm  eon  par-  the  Cadiariiti  it  Cmnona:   Nobibnaa 

mitiont  odatL    EbranL  e.  zxii,  X.  xxSt,  C  Piminonim  bibi  rina,  ndiolai  m  onaiia 

ISSS.  It  alia  illecebroaa  conwdeiu,  deotipb>na  da- 

'  It  leenu  that  the  hoanei  of  ths  Calh-  cipieni, 

ariiti    coald  be  diittngniahed  b;  certain  '  Aa  often  oecon  in  dw  protocol  of  iks 

inariiRknawnloindiTidiialiof  thewct,aod  Inqaiaitioa  at  TodIooh. 

concealed  iVom  all  other*.    It  ii  reported  'Hambert,Iib.  ii,c.^TiiI,f.  460:  In  pw- 

of  the  Calhariat  Paniiloro,  preMnllr  to  be  tiboa  AlbigeDsinm  nobiles  panperet  Intle- 

ucDtioiked,  that,  in  relnniing  Aom  Bimin],  bant  Alias  eoM  biareticii  ad  anaicntiutdH 

he  Temarked  to  wme  one,  IfaM  die  Cath-  eaa  e(  enidiendaa  et  tie  fiebait  baoetlcaa. 

ariBta  bad  manTboniei  there;  and  on  being  To  counteract  Ihia  Infloence,  dwDomiai- 

taked,howliakne»,  he  replied:  Ego  bene  cam  determined  to  erect  a  convent  on  the 

cognoscoeaa,  qalahabentaltqDaiigna,per  spot,  particalsri;  Ibr  the  education  </ Ae 

quae  cognoico  eaa.    These  marks,  how-  danfrhten  of  the  noUIilj. 


ever,  he  wonld  not  discoTer  to  anj  one.        '  See  the  work  of  Lnca: , 

See  the  aett  relating  to  this FonEilOTO in    opLacasof  Tn^ladTenni  Alb(KenKi,Eh. 
Harstori  aniiqnitatei  Ilalicaa  medli  aeil,    L    BiU.  pair.  Ladg.  t.  ut,  f.  195. 
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them,  tliey  ^tenrarda  diacorered  to  the  astounded  mnltitada  the  true 
eonne  of  the  thing,  ezcluming,  "  Here  y oa  have  a  living  example ! 
Aa  it  vas  all  a  tri(£  in  this  case,  so  will  it  be  m  everj  other  in  which 
yoa  may  allow  voanelves  to  be  duped."'  They  spread  abroad  re- 
ports of  nuraciuons  cures  which  haa  been  wrou^t  in  filthy  spots,  or 
vhere  the  bones  of  some  culprit  or  heretic  had  been  buried.  They 
contrived  —  which  was  no  difficult  tiung  in  tiiose  tunes  —to  bring  it 
about  that  vast  crowds  of  people  would  flock  to  these  spots.  Then 
they  discovered  the  trick,  Urns  seeking  to  stagger  the  people  in  their 
fiutti,  or  to  involve  tliem  in  controversy  with  their  clergy,  when  these 
Mughl;  to  abate  the  evil.'  Gatharists  who  appeared  in  mean  apparel, 
with  pallid  countenances,  who  wore  the  marks  of  self-mortification  on 
tlieir  persons  might,  before  they  were  recognized  as  heretics,  become 
hi^y  venerated  among  the  people,  and  artfnlly  avail  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  to  gun  tlie  creait  also  of  being  miracle-workers ;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  ttie  clergy  to  counteract  ttieir 


Near  the  ck>8e  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  a  man  who  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  s^ead  of  this  sect  in  Itely,  came  very  near  being 
eaaomzed.  Armanno  Funzilovo  was  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen  of 
Feirara,  descended  from  a  family  of  Gatharists,  and  had  lumself  been 
received  amwg  the  anuolaH,  or  pafeeU.  He  stood  in  close  con- 
neetion  witli  their  commutiitiea  in  the  different  dties  of  Italy ;  &e- 

ridy  entertuned  them,  and  held  meetmgs  vrith  them  in  his  house, 
had  been  suspected  by  the  Inqoindon ;  but  he  contrived  to  deceive 
them ;  fw  he  hypocrilic^y  bore  his  part  in  tiie  Catholic  worship,  and 
xegularly  confessed,  with  all  apparent  devontaesa,  to  hia  CaUiolio 
gmdes.  Through  a  long  life  he  had  won  universal  respect  for  his 
pety,  lus  striet  morality,  and  benevolence,  when  in  1269  he  died, 
and  multitiidea  som  flouted  to  his  tomb,  fdnce  he  was  regarded  as  a 
saint.  Muiy  repwts  were  spread  abroad  of  the  wonderful  cures  per^ 
formed  tiiere ;  wmch  are  to  be  explained  in  tiie  same  way  as  other  like 
appearances  of  this  period ;  perhaps,  too,  the  aly  fauid  of  the  artful 
Gatharists  may  have  occasionally  intermeddled  here.  For  a  series  of 
years  minutes  of  the  miracles  wen  made  out  and  received,  falling  in 
no  respect  behind  the  protocola  of  the  miractea  wrought  by  other 
nints,  whioh  had  secured  their  oatKinJzation ;  and  the  propoation  was 
made  even  at  Rome  to  oaiKwiie  Punrilovo.     But  in  the  course  of  the 


.    .  e  then  for  the  devoat,  afler- 

TeroTu,  >  lealons  penecator  of  hei«tki,  wardi  (tood  fbrlb  in  oppocttion  to  it,  insM- 

wbo  had  great  power  with  ttw  people,  *ad  bant  fratrei  minoTM  <t  c1«rici,  a»  popnB 

who  fell  [n  tliii  noateit,  A.  D.  1353.  Bob  hit  rota  tacrilega  in  loco  lonlidainiinuadii  m- 

life,  Mens  April,  t  iii,  c  ii,  t  18,  F.  G9I.  tibtu  exhibcnnt,  et  ma^  accendebaator 

*  Ad  eiatuple  of  thiJ  lort  ii  related  br  animi  laKontni  ad  cnltam  diabolicnm  p«- 

liuoi  Tadeuu,  lib.  Iii,  c  tIu  :  Qood  c«Ui-  ngendam  et  Intra  praedicatora  et  miiio- 

dc  feceiBat,qaibnidamd«t^«Dteahaeretici  rMaecIerica«Dnireno»,qai»«r>oioi>ntr»- 

deridebant  fldem  Caiholicam  et  limili  arti-  rli  bdIi  operibna,  haeretlcoa  oonclainabaiit- 

Acio  Heri  mincnla  In  ecderia  coram  muk-  *  Examploi  in  CaeMurio*  oT  HeiiterbMh, 

KirBin  torporibni  afflimabaiit    Theii,how  DiftiikeL  t,  c.  xlx,  t  138,  uidlx,e.xii,  £, 

As  Mcleiiaatica  and  monk*,  who  U  flnt  SJa 
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proceedings  for  fins  parpoee,  remarks  of  lus  on  cueM  inqairy  gndo- 
allj  came  to  E^t,  which  increased  tiie  sns^ciota  against  him  to  cer- 
tainty, and  the  result  of  Ae  whole  finally  was  that,  in  ISOl,  instead 
of  being  declared  a  sunt,  he  was  condemned  as  an  hereriarch,  and  tOB 
bod;  disinterred  and  removed.' 

The  most  absurd  reporia  of  nnnatnral  excesses,  and  otlier  aborning 
tions,  said  to  be  committed  in  the  secret  assentbUes  of  the  sect,  wera 
spread  among  the  multitude ;  accnsatiom  umilar  to  those  bton^t 
against  the  primitive  Christiana,  afterwards  against  the  Jewfl,  and  soeh 
as  are  ever  wont  to  be  repeated  agunst  all  opposents  of  a  donunant 
religion.  The  fenaticat  multitude  exercised  a  speedy  justice,  hurrying 
away  such  people  at  once  to  the  stake.  So  it  happened  at  the  begio- 
ning  of  &w  period,  in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine  and  m  France.  Tbft 
people,  in  such  cases,  sought  to  anticipate  the  ordeHy  investigalaons  of 
the  clergy,  fearing  they  would  be  too  gentle.^  The  abbot  Bernard  of 
Clurrauxprotested  against  these  tamidtu&ry  proceedings  of  the  mnlti- 
tade  :  "  Ws  pruse  the  seal,'*  says  he,  "  but  we  do  not  advise  to  sncli 
hasty  action ;  for  fulh  must  come  from  convicdon,  must  not  be 
forced  ;*  althongh  we  admit  it  wen  better  that  &lse  teachers  dionld 
be  restrained  by  the  power  of  tlie  sword  than  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  mislevl  multitudes  into  their  error,  yet  only  by  tlie  sword 
of  the  ma^trate,  which  God  has  ordtuned  fw  ibia  purpose."^  And 
in  another  sermon  he  says :  "  They  should  be  captured,  not  with  armfl, 
but  with  arguments,  by  which  their  errors  would  be  exposed  and 
refuted ;  and  they  themselves  reconciled,  if  possible,  with  the  Catbdio 
church,  would  be  led  back  to  the  true  fiuth ;  for  such  is  tin  will  of  bin 
who  wills  that  all  men  shonld  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
tbe  truth.  It  should  be  the  great  aim  of  one  skilled  in  church  doc- 
trine, whenever  he  is  called  to  conduct  disputes  wiUi  a  heretic,  so  to 
convince  the  errorist  that  he  may  be  converted,  never  forgetting  the 
words  of  the  apoeUe  James  (5  :  20).  Bat  if  such  an  one  irill  oot 
be  convinced,"  says  he,  "  it  were  bettor  to  drive  him  away,  or  even  to 
place  him  in  custody,  than  to  leave  the  whcJe  vineyard  to  be  kid  waste 
by  his  means."' 

Hildegard,'  who  was  lealous  in  her  oppoation  to  these  peoi^e,  as  a 
race  by  whom  the  whole  coun^  was  polluted,  who  looked  apm  tbem 
as  ioBtrumentfl  for  the  punishment  of  a  oormpt  olergy,*  declared  that 
they  ought  to  be  depnved  of  tbeir  goods,  and  driven  ftr  away  from 
the  church,  but  tiiat  uiey  ought  not  to  be  killed, —  for  even  in  them 

'  Sob  the  renurk&b1«  trumftiam  {n  Mn-  linitar  TJnea*  demoliri.   In  Cantin  Cmti- 

ntori  antiiinttatei  Italicae  medii  uti,  t  r,  eonim,  Senna.  IxW,  ^  8,  f,  I4fle. 

folio  edidon.  *  8m  than,  p.  317. 

'  An  exunpls  of  tbii  sort  ii  giTcmbT  Ihs  *  Withont  donbt,  Ibepfeuraof  tbcMpeo- 

tiAot  Gnibert  NoTuisnL,  in  th«  third  book  pte,  u  Ifaej  then  ippeued,  boreriid  before 

of  bia  life,c  liv:  melli  iaCerim  popnhu  ber  imafinalioa,  when  ifaewilta:  Ripalitt 

cIcHwIent  Tcreni  molllciern,  etc  nte  k  diabolo  tedncto*  et  minni  pulkte 

'  Pidei  nudeitda  est,  non  imponenda.  fade  Teniet  e(  retnt  in  omni  aaiictitau  ■» 

<  In  Caniics  Canliconiin,  Sermo.  Ixn,  t  componet  et  ravoribo*  (ecntuibnapr 


lS,tl,C  U99.  ,     „  „    - 

*  Ez  hoc  jam  melini.  nC  qnidem  ego  ar-    Cologne,  p.  ISfl.     Epiitolae  UUd^udk, 
biOor,  effngatoi  not  etiam  i«ligaliir,  qnam    Colon.  tSM. 
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die  image  of  God  moBt  be  respected.!  The  laat  penoa  whv  declared 
aguoat  punisbiiig  tbe  Catbarists  witli  death  vaa  tbe  piotu  Pet^r  Cut- 
tor.  He  cites  &e  example  of  pope  Eageoe  ttie  Third  and  of  arch- 
bishop Samson  ai  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  1148.  A  Manichaean, 
who  was  brought  to  confese  his  errors,  had,  b;  tiie  deoiaioD  of  tho 
eonnral,  not  been  killed  nor  oorporeall;  panished ;  but  that  othen 
might  Dot  be  misled  b;  him,  and  that  he  himself  might,  if  ponible,  be 
brought  to  repentaace,  he  was  confined  in  a  cell,  and  there  maintuned 
OB  a  meagre  diet  till  he  died.' 

When  the  Catharists  were  asked  by  the  bishops  otDcermng  their 
doctiines,  the;  were  fond  of  giving  indefinite  and  era^ve  answers,  and 
begged  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.'  They  could  get  along  by 
tacitly  onderstanding  the  articles  of  fuUi  in  another  sense,^  as  waa 
actually  d<M>e  m  the  case  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  Trinity,  to  Mary 
as  the  mother  of  God,  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  to  the  future  resor- 
recticn,  and  to  baptism.*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  people 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive  their  judges  by  ambiguous  explanations, 
or  sone  sort  of  mental  reserve,  yet  understanding,  as  they  did,  the  pro 
hkiitioBSof  the  serm<»i  on  the  mount  hterally,  felt  the  most  wmons  scru- 
ples agunst  taking  an  oatfa.    The  perfects  might  be  known  by  the  &ct. 


'  Qooniam  hrmt,  Dei  innt.  In  the  «]^  ni.    Tbejwoald  Mswer  no  farther  qnet- 

tola  kd  HognnllneaKa,  p.  I3B.  lions,  on  ibe  ft""'''''  ^'^  ^^J  would  not  be 

'  Verbam  Abtavriaum,  p-  SCO.  forced  to  give  an  moeoant  of  their  fUth. 

'  Ai  in  that  trill  referred  to  bf  Onibert,  Concerning  nurriige,  which  they  oertainlj 

irben,  after  they  hud  explajavd  ihemselTea  candemned,  tbej  gave  an  Bmbig;iioiu  eX' 

generallr  on  the  enbjcct  of  bapliim,  and  planatton.  When  uked  what  thsy  thought 

the;  were  nrged  to  apeak  ont  more  dig-  of  penanca  and  cooleMon,  thej  mtwered : 

tinctlf,  thej  answered:  Prvpier  Deom  ne  "  For  the  sick,  it  wa»  enMwhif  thejcoo- 

no9  adeo  profunde  acmlari  velitls.  fcued  their  linji  when  they  pTeosed  to  do  bo. 

*  Rainer  myi :  Index  cantos  litdm  ta-  As  to  the  dnty  of  those  in  health  ifaey  had 
las,  qoia  sicut  aDKn>lla>  ananto  fortliu  sccin-  DOlhine  further  to  uj,  sine*)  James  spoks 
gllnr,  tanto  facilias  elabitnr,  sic  in  omni  onl;  if  the  lick."  To  tbe  qnestion  whether 
respoDsione  haereticomm  inrenies  dnplid-  in  addition  to  contrition  of  heart,  and  oral 
■tain.    L.  0.  t.  xiT,  f.  374.  confetsion,  a  church  satiafacdon  waa  aUo 

*  When  the  Catharists  were  examined  >«iBiied,  they  answered,  James  speaks  oikly 
befots  the  conncil  at  Lombez  (Lumbari-  of  confession  ;  nor  did  thejwish  tobebet- 
ense),  in  South  France,  a.  li.  1165,  thej  ter  than  the  apostles  and  add  something  of 
sntck  to  ibe  principle  in  their  first  answers  their  own,  as  the  biihopsdid.  Whennpon 
In  the  bishops,  of  acknowledging  do  doc-  this,  the  coademning  sentenee  was  passoi 
trine  sare  what  conld  be  proved  from  the  npon  them,  and  lh«ir  doctrines,  by  tha 
New  Testament  \  and  in  relation  to  partica-  bisbops,  ihej  tnmed  to  the  assembled  mnl- 
lar  doctrines  gave  indeflnila  and  erasiTe  tilnde  and  said :  "  listen,  je  good  people, 
ensweta.  When,  e.  g.  they  were  asked  to  oar  /oith  which  we  confess.  Bat  we 
about  infant  baptism,  they  declaied  thej  confesspropter  dilectionem  et  gratiamtea- 
woald  saj  nothing  further,  bat  only  an-  tri."  Whico  lo  be  sore  was  ambignons,  m 
swer  from  the  gospels  and  the  epistles,  if  Ibay  expressed  themselrea  as  thej  did, 
Wben  asked  abonl  the  body  and  blood  of  only  to  avoid  giving  offence  ta  the  multii 
ont  Lord  in  the  encharist,  thej  answered  tnde,  who  were  incapableof  understanding 
at  first,  as  thej  might  properly  do,  from  the  pure  tmtli.  Which  ambiguity  was  pec^ 
their  own  point  of  view,  that  whosoever  haps  remarked  bj  a  bishop,  who  therefora 
partook  of  it  worthily  was  blessed,  and  objected  to  them :  "Vos  non  didtis,  good 
whosoever  did  go  nnworthily  rendered  bim-  propter  graliam  Domini  dicatis  atqne  nid- 
seir  liable  to  damnation.  And  then  thoy  tis  propter  gratlam  popnli,"  and  they  then 
added  that  it  conld  tie  consecrated  by  any  recited  a  confession  in  perfect  accordance 
good  man,  whether  derfyman  or  layman,  with  the  orthodox  fiuth,  and  which  COU- 
whicb  doabtleas  referred  to  Uieir  doctrine  tained  many  things,  therefore,  wliich  tiuj 
of  the  daily  lore-feast,  before  explained  bj  conld  not  honoiablj  >aj. 
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that  they  either  utterly  reftised  to  oonfinn  any  atatem«nt  by  an  oaSi, 
or  else  endeavored  to  appease  their  conaciences  by  pretending  that 
they  did  not  swear  from  their  souIb,  but  only  mechanically  repeated  a 
form  of  words  after  dt«  dictation  of  another  person.'  When,  at  tho 
eonncil  of  Lombei,  the  Cathariats  had  bud  down  a  confeaaion  for  tho 
multitude  altogether  consonant  with  orthodoxy,  and  they  were  required 
to  confirm  it  by  oath,  they  declared  they  would  not  swear  in  any  case, 
beoauae  it  was  contrary  to  the  gospels,  and  to  the  writingB  of  die 
'  apoBtlea.  We  hare  already  obaerrea  how  eamly  any  man  who,  frma 
conBcteotious  rtgard  to  the  words  of  Christ,  declinea  taking  an  oaUi, 
mi^t  faii  under  the  auspidon  of  being  a  Gatharist.  As  it  was  now 
thought  that  no  oonfidence  could  be  placed  in  their  assertions,  and  aa 
judgmente  of  Gk)d,  notwithstanding  that  influential  voices  hitd  pro- 
nonnced  agidnst  them,*  had  not,  down  to  the  thirteenUi  oentuiy,  been 
forbidden  by  any  general  law  of  the  church,^  —  roaort  was  hkd,  in 
snoh  doubtful  casea,  to  judgments  <^  God,  as  a  means  of  artiving  at 
certainty  reapecting  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Buspect«d  peraons.^ 
Thus  in(Uviduals  who,  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  had  inourred  the  au^ 
picion  of  heresy  might,  by  the  uncertain  decision  of  such  a  judgment  of 
God  be  made  to  auSer,  although  innocent.  The  excellent  Peter  Can- 
tor, that  warm  opponent  of  judgments  of  God,  as  an  institution  di- 
rectly at  yaiiance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church,* 
vigorously  attacks  the  arbitrary  will  and  tyranny  over  conscience 
which  characterized  the  proceedinga  agunst  the  Catharists :  "  The 
pagans,"  says  he,  "  used  to  grant  a  Christian  who  would  not  ^ve  in, 
or  who  had  not  himself  confeased,  a  respite  of  thiri:y  days  to  decide 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  offer  to  the  idols.  But  iriym  him  who 
was  convinced,  or  who  confesaed,  and  then  denied  the  name  of  Christ, 
it  was  only  required  that  be  should  ofier  to  the  gods.  Whether  he 
did  so  from  the  heart  was  not  made  a  matter  of  examination.  Why 
does  tho  church  now  presume  to  search  men's  hearts,  by  a  judgment 
out  of  her  province  ?  Or  why  should  not  the  legal  respite  be  granted 
to  the  Cattiarists  ?  Why  are  they  burnt  at  once  V  He  states  that 
honorable  matrons,  who  would  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  pleasures 
of  their  priesta,  had  been  accused  by  them  aa  Cathansta,  and  o<»- 
demned  by  a  powerful  lord,  whom  he  deacrihes  aa  a  weak  zealot  for 
the  futh ;  while  &om  rich  Catharists  they  were  satiafied  with  extorting 
money.*    Yet  aometimea  human  aympatiiy  would  triumph  over  fanata- 

'  Aa  BaiocT  uyt,  t  xxt,  c.  ix,  f.  274 :  Ut  t«1  frigidoe  mq  r«iri  ondentia  ritnni  cqjnt- 

jbrmet  sib[  conidentiun,  qnod  non  sit  ja-  Ijbet  benadunionii  aat  coDaccndoDis  jm- 

luu,  Bed  UDtum  reciuttor  jaramenti  ja-  pendsL 

diciB-  *  Tha  jadidntD  aqoao  frigtdae  in  dia 

'  Ytci  of  CliartrGi  oppoaed  them,  be-  aboTe-meiitioiied  case   in   Ouibeit  Ifon- 

wiue  he  looked  upon  them  u  a  mode  of  genUDi.  De  rita  aaa,  lib.  tii,  c  xtj. 

temptiiw  Ood,  and  at  forbidden  bj  Ibe  *  See  Verbam  Abbreriatam,  p.  300. 

dinrcb  bws.    Ep.  74  and  SOS.  ■  Locnlis  dtrilnm  Catharomm  emanctil 

'  Pint,  the  Lateran  council  of  the  Tear  et  abire  pertnissomm.    Tbe  aaiae  permn 

ISIS  forbade  the  clergjatleutfrom  taKing  cites  the  esample  of  a  female  rccinsa  who 

any  part  in  jadgmenu  of  God,  and  severed  had  fallen  into  bad  repute  with  the  poopU 

them  from  all  connectioii  with  the  chnrch :  bj  familiar  inlorconrse  with  tbe  CatharittB, 

Nee  qouqaam  pmpuioni  aqiue  fecrentii  ao  that  none  were  wilting  to  biing  her  food. 
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taaa,  aad  the  CaUuiriata  found  comfort  &om  ma^  «ho  wcused  the 
chareh  of  cruelty,' 

The  GatharUts  conid  show  concliuivelj  that  persecutdng  false  teach- 
en  was  directly  contrary  to  the  eflseoce  of  Ghristiaaity.  They  refer- 
red, for  ezanipje,  to  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  to  show  that 
man  should  not  forestall  the  divine  judgment,  and  antioipate  the  divine 
WTcesB  of  BoparaUon,  by  a  violent  interferenoe  of  human  will.> 
William  of  Paris,  who  speaks  of  this  as  a  doctrbe  sprang  up  in  his 
own  ^es  from  the  pit  of  hell,  and  contrary  to  divine  law  and  divine 
■  jnBtice,^  says  against  it,  "  Certtunly  it  was  not  Christ's  intention  that 
the  tares  should  be  spared,  but  only  the  wheat.  He  could  not  mean, 
that  the  tares  should  be  spared  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat,  or  th&t 
they  should  be  spared,  when  they  could  not  be  without  injury  to  the 
wheat.  Wherever,  then,  the  ungodly  increaae  to  the  injury  of  Ood'B 
people,  they  must  be  extirpated ;  and  that  by  death,  if  it  cannot  be 
effected  otberwise.  Nov  it  is  true  that  they  who,  at  present,  belonff 
to  the  tares,  may  be  converted  into  wheat ;  but  this  is  a  matter  M 
oncertunty.  But  that  by  their  means  the  wheat  is  tamed  into  tares,  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  certainty ;  for  the  simple  and  ignorant  are  led 
■stray  with  incredible  facility  by  the  sly  craft  of  the  heretics.  A  few 
tares  may  easily  choke  a  large  field  of  wheat.  It  ia  a  very  rare  and  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  convert  a  heretic ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  and 
common  thing  to  subvert  the  f^thful."* 

The  intrepidity  and  calmness  with  which  Catharists  faced  an  ezoriH 
oatiog  death,  might  well  create  an  impression  in  their  &vor,  on  thosA 
who  were  not  altogether  hardened  by  ftmaticism.  Their  enemies  had 
no  other  way  o£  accoonthig  for  it,  but  by  ascribing  it  to  the  power  of 
Satan.  A  bishop  of  the  Catharists,  named  Arnold,  marched  firmly, 
irith  several  of  bis  bebevers,  to  the  stake,  simply  asking  that  he  might 
first  have  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  basin  of  water,  doubtless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributijig  the  holy  supper  accordbg  to  their  own  mode. 
When  the  fire  seized  them,  he  hud  hie  hands  on  them,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  and  said,  "  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brethren ;  to-day  we 
shall  be  with  St.  Lawrence."  A  comely  miuden,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  die  with  them,  exciting  compassion,  was  pulled  from  the 
flames.  She  was  promised  that  if  she  would  renounce  ^e  sect,  ^e' 
should  eiAer  be  sent  to  a  monastery  or  provided  with  a  husband. 
Sne  seemed  at  first  to  consent ;  but  when  Arnold  was  now  dead,  she 
asked,  "  Wbere  lies  the  seducer?"  and,  prossiDg  her  hands  to  her 
ftce,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  body,  and  died  in  the  flames. 

Bj  tbe  advice  of  h<>r  confeuor,  to  whom  Teotor  circa  iUo(  et  jndicant  ecdaiiun  d« 

■he  proteeced  her  innocence,  she  reBolved  uimiit  creduUtBlo. 

to  aubject  henelf  to  tlie  ordeU  of  the  hot  ■  See  Honet&,  lib.  v,  c  xiii,  f.  S19. 

iroD ;  bol  it  locned  oat  twice  to  ber  dig-  .   '  Do  legibiu,  c  i,  f.  36. 

advHntoge.    Verbnm  Abbreviatum,  p.SOO.  '  Difficilem  admodam et nram  videniM 

'  Thna   Humbert  de   Romania,   in  hia  baereticornn  convereionem,  fadllinMniaD- 

Balei  for  the  preadicrs  of  hii  order,  tbinka  tem  et  crebram  fidelium  aubvenlonen. 

■ome  regard  anonld  be  had  to  anch  imprei-  ■  Sea  CacMr.  Uciateibtc.  DisL  v,  c.  xix, 

tiona  and  ohjoctiona  (ii,  6a,  f.  555.  1.  c) :  f.  138. 
BttDtmulti,  qni  quadam  fol&a  pietate  mO' 
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The  ponontktDB  fbrtbered  the  spread  of  the  GaOiarists,  who  oftot 
held  their  meetings  in  obscure  retreats,  catacomba,  and  subterranean 
oaves.'  Duiing  the  quarrel  of  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  with  the  em- 
peror Frederic  the  Second,  and  the  absence  of  the  former  &om  Rome, 
the  Cathariets  were  enabled  to  spread  their  opinions,  not  onlj'  among 
laymen,  but  also  the  clergy  ;  eo  that,  as  was  ascertained  by  inqniriee 
set  on  fix>t  in  1231,  many  priests  even  were  infected  with  die  heresy, 
and  the  sharpest  measures  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  stay  it. 
Whoever  had  any  knowledge  of  the  enstence  of  heretics,  in  any  place, 
or  of  their  secret  meetdngs,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  it,  should  be 
excommunicated.  Every  layman  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  penal^ 
of  the  ban,  to  dispute  pnblicly  or  privately  on  the  faith.>  Such  wag 
their  boldness  that,  in  open  defiance  of  the  church,  they  proceeded  to 
elect  a  pope  for  themselves,  to  act  as  supreme  head  over  their  scat- 
tered communities.  Such  a  pope  appears  in  South  Fnmce,  ffequinta. 
He  held,  in  1167,  a  chnrch-asBembly  at  Toulouse,  to  which  crowds  of 
men  and  women  Socked,  to  receive  from  their  pope  the  consolamentum. 
Many  bishops  of  the  party  came  there  also  with  tiieir  clergy.^  Nine 
bishops  were  installed,  and  received  ordination  from  the  pope  by  the 
oonsolamentum.^  As  disputes  existed  among  the  bishops  reapecling  the 
boundaries  of  their  dioceses,  a  committee  was  appunted  for  the  poiw 
pose  of  determining  these  boundaries.'  StiU  later,  about  a.  d.  1223, 
the  sect  chose  themselves  a  pope  in  their  original  seat,  in  Bulgaria. 
His  name  was  Bartholomew ;  and  he  imitated,  in  all  respects,  the  pope 
of  Rome.  Delegat«s  of  the  sect  visited  him  from  all  quarters,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  tum  on  disputed  matters.  He  began  bis  emsUes 
as  follows :  Sartholomaeia,  aermu  iervorum,  lanelaefidei  N'.  N.  aaluUm. 
By  invitation  from  a  bishop  of  the  sect,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  vioar, 
in  Carcassoile,  he  made  a  villa  in  that  district  his  residence." 

Among  the  sects  of  oriental  origin  belongs,  perhaps,  bemdes  those 
already  mentioned,  the  Pasagii,  or  Fasa^i.  It  is  maiufeBt,  from  the 
agreement  of  the  two  accounts  respecting  this  sect,  which  appeared  in 
Italy  towards  and  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,'  that  it  sprung 
out  of  a  mixture  of  Jud^m  and  Christianity.  To  the  confession  of 
Christ  they  united  the  Utend  obaervauce  of  the  Mosuc  law,  except 
sacrifices,  which  oeaeed  of  course  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
They  revived,  also,  subordiDatiouism  va  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Chnst  they  regarded  only  as  first  among  the  creatures  of  God,  probably 
the  one  by  whose  instrumentaUty  he  formed  all  other  creatures.  We 
n^y  now  ask,  to  what  source  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  nuz- 

>  L-c.  DiatT,  tsTtii,  f.  148.  '  Matthew  of  Paria,  U  the  few  I  tS3,  fa 

■  JU^naldi  Annalea.f  1331.  N.  13,  etc  the  abore-dted  edition,  T.  367,  mentions,  as 

*  Episcopi  cum  njnsilio  Buo,  as  a  said.  a^docamcnl  in  eTJdenceofwhalti  hcresud, 

*  Accordingiy,  it  is  aaid  of  anch  an  one :  a  letter  of  the  papal  legate  to  Ibe  archbishop 
Accepit  consotamentam  etordinem  epiaco-  of  Koaen. 

ld,ateuctepiscDpQa  eccleaiae  Tholosanao.  '  Of  Bonacnnns:  DeTilahaeretlcornm 

*  SiTUoreaeccleaianini.  Theaetsofihii  In  the  SpidleR.  of  D'Acheir,  t  i,  f.  SIX, 
conndl,  in  the  Hieioire  de«  Dncs,  MarqnU  and  of  a  O.  afBergamo,  in  Maralori  ttntk]. 
et  ComU  deNttrbonDe,par  le  SieurBesie.  Ital.  medti  aer^  t.T,  f.  151. 

Parii,  1C60,  p.  4U. 
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tare  ?>  As  moltitades  of  Jews  vere  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
these,  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  various  ways,  jet  oftentiines 
arose  by  means  of  their  wealth  to  great  influence,  creating  friends  br 
dteir  money  among  the  great  and  mighty  by  whom  they  were  protected, 
and  as  we  may  elsewhere  obeerre  many  indications  of  an  influence 
exerted  by  Jews  upon  the  convictionB  of  those  Christians  with  whom 
they  frequently  associated,'  it  is  not  inconceivable,  that  some  such 
influence  of  habitual  intercourse  with  Jews,  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
sect  blending  Judaism  with  ChriBtianity,  and  which  may  thus  have  had 
a  purely  domestac  origin  in  the  West  itself.  Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy« 
looked  upon  it  as  an  adrmt  contrivance  of  the  heretics,  that  they  sub- 
tnitted  to  circamcision,  pretended  to  be  Jews,  under  this  mask  promul- 
gated their  opinions,  and  bo  easily  found  protection  and  a  hearing 
&om  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Jews.^*  But  what  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that  men  who  were  not  themselves  Jews,  especially 
that  Catharists,  the  class  of  heretics  evidently  here  meant,  those  ene- 
mies of  Judusm,  should  subject  themselves  to  that  detested  rite  of 
inroumcision,  instituted,  according  to  their  opinion,  by  the  evil  principle ; 
should  pretend  to  be  Jews,  in  order  to  secure  such  ontwaid  objects, 
for  the  securing  of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the  best  course ;  for  if 
on  the  one  hand  they  might,  under  this  mask,  moro  tataly  find  protetv 
tion  and  a  hearing  from  some,  yet  on  the  other  h^d  they  would  disgust 
b6S  greater  numbers,  over  whom,  by  other  means,  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  exerting  an  influence.  The  matter  of  fact,  which  most 
be  separated  from  the  subjective  reflections  of  tJie  reporter,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  as  simply  this :  that  there  was  an  heretical 
tendency,  leaning  to  the  side  of  Juddsm ;  which  leaning,  however, 
was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  hypocritically  put  on  for  the  purpose  of 
compassing  certain  ends.  The  name  of  this  sect  reminds  one  of  the 
vord  ptuagium  (passage),  which  signifies  a  tour,  and  was  very  con^ 
nonly  employed  to  denote  pilgrimages  to  the  East,  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
—  crusades.  May  not  this  word,  then,  be  regarded  as  an  index, 
pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  seot  as  one  that  came  from  the  East, 
intimating  that  it  grew  out  of  ttke  intercourse  with  Palestine  ?  May 
we  not  suppose  that  from  very  ancient  times  a  party  of  Juduaing 
Christians  had  survived,  of  which  tiiia  sect  must  be  regarded  as  an  <^ 
shoot  ?  The  way  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  concenung  Christ 
as  being  the  firstbont  of  creation,  would  point  also,  moro  directly,  at 

'  Oxer  which  Laou  Tadciuii  limgnU,  Jews  who  had  embraced  ChriatuDitf  had 

Itb.  iii,  c  iil :  Aadinnt  aaecnli  prtncepa  ee  tonted   back   again   lo   Jodusm,   verum 

jodices  Bibinm  doctrjnam  haarwiam  mJn-  etiam  qaam  plurimi  Chriniani,  veritaleia 

daeis,  quoi  familiarea  sibi  anDumeniDt  et  catholicae  (idei  abneganuu,  sc  dunnabiliter 

— -'---     ly  alujun,  dacttu  leio  legis  Dei,  ad  Judaicnia  rilnin  transtaterunt. 


■liqatm  hornm  exaiperavit,  piinitar  quasi        '  Haeretici  qaadan  excogitaia  malida 
qai  tangit  pupillam  ocnli  jadicii  civiutis.    plemmqne  drcnmddanlar  et  lah  anecie 
*  See  (he  above-cited  czampled,  where    Judworum    qoui    gratia   < 


i  BpcakiiiE  at  the  abbot  Gnibert  and    Chriitianos  Teaiunt  el  haereLicw)  qaaeati- 
of  pope  Kicholaa  the  Third,  or  ihe    ones  pn  "    ■•■'^--'--- ¥_j__- 


ii  pope  KichoUu  the  Third,  or  the  ones  proponunc  Liberiua  turn 

jEMr    itfS,   in   which   he    allcget,    which  hoercaes  semintnl,  qui  pritno  vcmuiu 

admita  of  being  casil;  explain^  from  the  reaii  dicere  Doo  andcbuit.  Lib.  iii,  c 
Llod  of  convenioni,  that  not  only  manj' 
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the  connectioii  of  their  doctrioe  wi&  Bom«  older  Jewi^  theology,  ftaa 
at  that  later  pure);  Weateni  ori^n. 

'Die  impulse  given  b;  orieatal  Ihialigm  had  contribnted,  it  is  tne, 
in  ti  great  measure,  to  call  forth  a  reactkn  of  the  Christian  eoiseiona- 
ness,  loQ^g  after  liber^,  agunst  Hie  churchly  theociatie  s^^Btem; 
7«t  tiiia  vas  Dot  tJie  only  cause  bj  irhich  such  ^pearances  were  |nt^ 
duced.  That  secularizataon  of  the  church,  that  confu^on  of  Jewish  and 
Chriatian  elements  in  its  forms  and  doctrines,  could  not  fta\,  of  itsei^ 
to  aroose  the  oppodtaon  of  a  Christian  conscioosness,  repelling  tfaii 
foreign  matter ;  an  oppOMtion  which  was  not  to  be  kept  uiMier  b^  «nj 
foroe,  but  which  muBt  continually  break  forth  with  iscrearang  stivngth, 
till,  with  the  fulness  of  time,  it  reached  its  triumph  in  tiie  RefonmlMii. 
As  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  proceeding  od  the 
foundation  of  futh  in  Christ  as  the  only  Savioor,  pressed  onwards  to 
the  Reformation,  nianj  kindred  ai^teantnoes  wonld  precede  it.  Those 
sects  <^  oriental  origin  were  but  tnnuent  appearances,  leaving  belniid 
tbem  no  after-effects  of  their  own  particular  form.  What  continoed  to 
operate  longer  than  themselves,  was  the  oppostioii  they  set  «t  wn^ ; 
which,  however,  cast  aside  the  oriental  and  Doalistic  element,  and 
started  on  other  principles.  Of  the  Catharista,  we  afterwards  meet 
with  no  further  traces ;  but  that  reaction  of  tiie  Christian  conBaoantea, 
of  which  we  spoke,  was  contiDnallr  exhibiting  itself  in  other  fonns,  tiU 
It  obtained  a  more  durable  shape  m  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses.  Van- 
ms  influences  cooperated  to  produce  such  reactions.  We  saw  how  tiM 
tefomung  bent  of  the  Uildebrandian  epoch  invited  the  laitj  to  riae 
agunst  a  corrupt  clergy.  The  pope  himself  took  the  lead  in  a  move- 
ment  of  popular  reform.  And  we  saw  how,  after  the  first  impulse  had 
been  given,  it  might  lead  farHier  than  was  intended.  The  naine^«(«- 
mtM,  which,  signifying  in  the  first  place  a  union  of  the  peo[de  against 
Uie  corrupt  clergy,  passed  over  into  an  appellation  of  the  Catharists, 
may  serve  as  an  illuBtratiou.  Thus  arose  separatist  tendencies.  '0» 
laity  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  corrupt  clergy.  Such  peofrfe, 
they  thought,  were  unfitted  to  perform  any  saciamental  act  'Fna 
these  beginnings  it  was  easy  to  proceed  further,  to  declare  the  aaci^ 
ments  of  the  corrupt  church,  genemlly,  null  and  vind.  In  laymen,  wnold 
be  awakened  the  consoioasness  of  the  universal  priesthood,  anid  tbey 
would  soon  consider  themselves  capable  of  administering  the  sacnunenla 
to  one  another.'  There  needed  but  a  man  of  some  power  over  Ibe 
minds  of  others,  apd  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  to  furnish  a  centre  &r 
the  revolutionary  movement,  and,  by  the  intemungliog  ctf  savage  pas- 
rion  and  fanaticism,  the  most  violent  scenes  nu^t  have  been  witnesmd. 
Thus  that  wild  demagogue  Tanchelm,  of  whom  to  be  sure  we  know 
nothing  except  from  the  reports  of  embittered  opponents,"  placed  hJm- 

'  Thaa  biihop  Tvei  of  Charlrei  maM  briter   kcripientibiu  miDutran.    Ep,  SI 

nainuin  ihe  neccsnarj  rerogiiiiioa  o(  >  Ed.  Pui*,  ISia 

•pemlprienthoodBgainit  KDchas  auijpoftAd  *  Sea Noriwrt's life, ciiii,  Jan. ti,fS43, 

qnawDnque  peraonaa,  uliam  oucnini  ordi-  and  lh«  l«llerufthe  churrh  of  UiraiAl  to 

Beta  non  hnbenlei,  verba  dommica  profa-  Itn  biahop  Frederic  of  Cologne,  flnl  pob. 

renlca,  Bacmmenla  eltaria  el  raelera  eccle-  liahed  br"  Sebiutian  Tengna^t,  Colocw, 

aiulica  aacramenu  poue  conllcere  et  aalu-  1 645.    What  gave  tiiia  accepMiiM  in  Aa^ 
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telf  at  the  head  of  &  separatigtio  popnlsr  moreinent  of  this  kind  in 
Flanders.  Aa  he  undertook  to  Tisit  Rome,  we  may  certainly  iofer 
that  he  was  not  following  out  any  wholly  anti-churchly  direction,  but 
vaa  hoping,  in  considera^n  of  hia  leal  agiunst  the  unchaste  clergy, 
to  find  some  support  in  the  Hildebrandian  system  at  Rome.  In 
addition  to  all  tlua,  came  the  ideas  put  iato  circulation  by  the  disputes 
about  investiture,  those  ideas  which,  in  opposition  to  the  earthly  glory 
of  the  church,  favored  the  copying  uFter  the  apostolical  life  in  evangel- 
ical poverty,  which  sometimes  alhed  themselves  with  existing  cust^oog 
in  various  forma  of  the  monastic  life,  Bometimes  rose  in  resistance  to 
the  church  herself.  Thus  we  find  in  many  districts,  indications  of 
societies  of  the  so-called  apostolieals,  who  were  for  bringing  back  the 
apostolical  simpUcity  of  the  church,  and  whom  we  must  take  care  to 
distmguish  from  the  Cathariate,  with  which  sect,  owing  to  many  points 
of  resemblance,  they  might  easily  be  confounded. 

When  the  provost  Ererwin  of  Steinfeld  drew  up  lus  report  to  abbot 
Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  of  the  sects  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  he 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  Gatharists  another  party,  which 
probably,  although  agreeing  wiUi  tltem  in  opposing  the  Gatholie 
church,  yet  differed  from  them  by  their  more  bibUo^  tendency,  by 
ocmbating  Dualism,  GnosticiBm,  etc.,  and  it  was  juat  the  disputes 
between  these  two  anti-church  parties  which  had  drawn  upon  them  the 
attention  of  their  common  opponent.'  The  worldly  and  corrupt  church, 
they  taught,  had  lost  the  power  of  administering  the  sacraments ;  the 
sncceasors  of  Peter  had  forfeited  Uieir  titie  to  the  spiritual  authority 
conferred  upon  tliem,  because  ttkey  had  not  followed  him  in  a  life  con- 
secrated to  Qod.  Baptism  in  the  church  was  the  only  rite  they  would 
fltill  acknowledge,  and  they  acknowledged  Hm  because,  whoever  might 
administer  the  rite,  it  was  still  Christ  that  baptized.  As  then  they  did 
not  substitute  the  oonsolamentmu  in  the  place  of  baptism,  they  were 
by  tiiia  circnmstance  idone  Bufficientiy  distinguished  from  the  Catha- 
nsts.  Yet  infant  baptism  they  opposed  as  a  non-apostolic  institution. 
So  too  they  were  very  far  from  rejecting,  with  Uie  Catharists,  the 
institution  of  marriage,  which  they  recognized  as  a  holy  estate  insti- 
tuted by  Crod.  But  they  reckoned  it  to  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
that  it  ahonld  only  be  contracted  between  parties  who  bad  never  been 
married  before,  as  being  an  indissoluble  connection.  What  God  had 
joined  together,  no  man  should  pnt  asunder.  They  rejected  the  inter- 
cesraon  of  siunts,  denied  the  necesedty  of  fasting  and  of  eccle^astical 
satisfactions  for  sins.  Neither  the  anner  nor  the  righteous  man  needed 
it ;  for  if  the  anner  did  but  a^  after  Qod,  his  sins  would  be  forgiven 
hiin.     They  would  recognize  no  ordinance  but  such  as  had  proceeded 

ifcrp  was   llie  bad   muugetneat   of  the        '  ETenrin,  tHa   huTiDg  described  Um 

church;  for  it  ia  itatcd,  in  the  above  life,  Catharista,  aaja:   Sunt  ilnn  alii  tiaeretici 

tliat  the  whole  large  diocele  waa  niTaniad  qnidam  in  teitK  noitra,  omnino  ab  iatii 

by  a  priest,  who  nre  himaelf  bat  httle  con-  discordantea,  per   qnonim   matoara   dia- 

ccm  about  the  Bock,  and  was  scorned  by  conliam  et  coDientionemutriqae  nobis  snnt 

the  people  on  accoant  of  his  nnlawful  in-  detectL    Mabillon,  Anaiecta,  L  iii,  p.  15S. 
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from  tbe  institation  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  til  else  &ej  dedand 
to  be  BUpentition.  They  combated  the  doctrine  of  pnrgatoij,  mnn- 
tuning  that  when  Bonis  departed  from  this  Ufe,  their  ererlastiDg  destmj 
was  already  decided ;  hence  they  were  opposed  to  all  prayers  and 
other  works  for  the  repose  of  depu-ted  sonls. 

Neither  do  we  perceive  in  another  sect  which  made  its  appearaitoB 
about  this  time  in  the  department  of  Ferigaeox,'  in  South  Ftaoce,  the 
least  signs  of  any  peculiarity  of  the  CatJiaTista ;  thouf^  we  see  other 
peculiarities  still  more  fanatical,  lliey  were  for  fbUowing  die  apostles 
m  a  total  renunciatioD  <^  all  earthly  goods.  Hey  abstained  from 
meat,  and  drank  very  litde  wine.  C^poatim  to  tbe  mass,  wtuch  was 
etonmoD  to  all  die  antj-chorchly  tendencies,  seems  to  have  been  carried 
%T  Uiem  to  the  exto«me  of  rejecting  the  Lord's  supper  altogether, 
^ey  combated  all  veneration  of  £e  cross  and  of  the  images  cf 
Chnat  as  idolatry.  The  frequent  bowing  of  the  knee,  a  custom  whidi 
we  find  ascribed  to  them,  would  not  warrant  the  inference  that  tbey 
were  a  branch  of  the  Gatbarists,  but  should  be  regarded,  probaUy,  as 
■mfjy  a  mark  of  the  Fietistic  element.  One  (^  their  doxol^^es  is 
dted,  which  ebows  that,  contrary  to  the  Dualism  of  the  CaduuistB,  tbsf 
aokoowledged  Ood  as  the  creator  <^  all  thm^.  As  titey  adopted  that 
Idea  of  evaogdical  poTerty  which  was  grounded  in  the  rdig^oos  qirit 
of  the  times,  as  much  troth  lay  at  die  Dottun  <^  their  attads  oo  the 
donunaot  church,  and  as  (hey  <dten  appealed  to  3orq)tu(e,  they  might 
find  acceptance  with  many ;  and  it  is  reported  that  not  only  peojde  at 
lank  left  their  poesesriona  and  jcnned  them,  bat  also  dergymen, 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  were  among  thor  adherents.'  And  it  ii 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  iact,  that  Ihe  radest  and  most  mlettond 
peasant  who  j<»ned  their  sect,  would  in  loss  tiian  ei^t  daya  gain  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  not  be  fiifled  in 
argument  by  any  man.  They  were  accused  of  piaetinng  neonn 
mancy. 

Sometimes  such  tendencies  proceeded  frcon  the  midst  of  the  peo^, 
irithout  being  connected  with  any  individual  of  note.  Althou^  sane 
individual  may  have  given  tho  first  impulse,  yet  afterwards  he  retired 
into  the  gener^  mass.  Sometimes  it  was  indiriduals  who  constitated 
from  die  beginning  the  central  prant  of  such  a  reformatory  movement. 
While  some  stood  fbrtti,  who  had  been  awakened  widun  the  body  of 
the  clergy,  and,  seised  with  indignation  at  the  depraved  members  d 
their  order,  felt  themselves  impelled  to  travel  about  as  preachoa  <^ 
repentance  in  the  sense  of  the  church,  there  were  edieis,  m  whose  case 
die  awakening  seems  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the  sprit  which 
breathed  on  £em  from  the  Bible  than  from  the  general'  spirit  of  the 
church,  and  whose  labors  aa  reformatory  preachers  of  repentance  were 
chiefly  guided  and  determined  by  that  circumstance.  These  latter 
were  not  only  zealoua  against  practical  comiptioos,  but,  as  they  had 
been  led  by  their  study  i^  the  Bible  to  perceive  aa  element  foreign  to 
Bible  ChristJanity  in  the  church  as  it  dien  was,  many  things  t^  in 

*  FeMgoiiam.      '  S«e  the  rapoitof  (he  monk  Heiibeit,iaMabillaB,Lc.p.MT. 
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ita  doctrines  and  its  ritea,  felt  themaelTes  impelled  to  attack  the 
oorrnpt  church  herself  on  this  partacvilar  side,  and  to  stand  forth  not 
barely  as  refbrmere  of  Ufe,  bnt  also  of  doctrine.  Freqaentij,  however, 
the  pradence  of  such  man  did  not  come  up  to  the  measure  <^  their 
leal.  In  combatmg  one  error,  tJiey  often  fell  into  the  oppoute  extreme, 
and  in  what  the;  attacked  as  &lBe,  they  had  no  skill  to  diBoem  the 
particle  of  tmth  at  the  bottom.  They  vent  too  fiur  on  the  ude  <^ 
jiegation ;  and  to  their  polemics  aguost  the  onanthenticated  myBteriea 
of  church  doctrine,  a  one-sided  negative  and  sabjeotive  tendency 
nught  easily  attach  itself. 

One  of  the  first  among  these  reformers  was  the  priest  Peter  of  Sruis, 
vbo  appeared,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  South  France.'  It  is  certain  that  be  rejected 
the  autliority  of  the  church  and  of  the  great  teachera,  to  whom  it  waa 
enstomary  to  appeal,  aLd  would  recognize  nothing  as  obligatory  on 
faith,  bnt  what  could  be  proved  from  the  Bible.  But  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  he  atmbuted  this  authority  to  the  whole  Bible ; 
whether  he  did  not  make  a  difierence  between  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament ;  whether  he  attributed  equal  authority  even  to  the  entire  New 
Testament ;  whether  he  did  not  make  a  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  gospels  aad  the  epistles ;  whether  he  asoribed  an  alto- 
gether deoinve  force  to  anything  except  tiiat  which  Christ  had  taught 
with  bis  own  words.  The  last  is  repeatedly  lud  to  his  charge ;  and  if 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  supper  as  valid 
for  all  times  of  the  church,  and  denied  the  agnificance  of  ^e  redemo- 
tive  sudferings  of  Christ,  the  charge  might  seem  to  be  well  grounded. 
The  biblical  Proteatant  element  would  in  this  ease  have  passed  over 
hito  a  rationalistic,  critical  one.  Still,  what  is  said  on  this  point  is  too 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  to  afibrd  any  ground  for  a  aafe  conclusion ; 
and  so  the  venerable  abbot  Peter  of  Clony,  with  a  reservation  of  judg- 
ment which  does  him  honor,  declines  expressing  any  opinion  here,  lest 
he  might  bring  a  felse  charge  upon  the  man  after  his  death.'  He  was 
an  opponent  of  in&nt  baptism,  since  he  regarded  personal  futh  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  true  baptjam,  and  denied  the  benefit  in  this 
case  of  another's  &ith.  As  he  could  not  allow,  according  to  this,  any 
validity  whatever  to  infant  baptism,  he  must  consequently  rebaptize, 
or  bestow  true  baptism  for  the  firet  time  on  those  who  joined  his  party, 
He  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruia  refused  to  be  called  Anabaptists,  a 
name  ^ven  to  them  for  the  reason  just  mentioned :  because  the  only 
baptism,  they  s^d,  which  they  could  regard  as  tho  true  one,  was  a 


rtTj  DMriy  ctlcalaW  the  tima,    tbI  apoitalii  adijidescant.    Hoc  ideo  dico, 

w«  pat  logeioer  iho  two  Ikcn,  that  ho    quonuun  nr-  - —  "'■- ' "■— -■  --■ 

bored  dnring  L  period  of  twenty  year:, 


if  m  pat  logeiber  ifae  two  Ikcia,  that  he    quonuun  oec  ipai  Cbristo  vel  pnH>he(ui  ai 


and  that  Abelnrd,  in  his  InErodaclion  to  leaMinenti  ros  ex  tolo  credere  Anna  Tti1> 

Tbeoloiry,  writlcD   befora  the  year   IISI,  garit.    Sed  qaia  lallari  rumoniiD  roonitro 

apealu  of  him  ai  a  penon  decMWd.    See  non  facile  aajenium  pracbeie  dcbeo,  max- 

Opp.  p.  1066  ime    cum    qaidam   voa    totum    divinani 

^  The  wanin  are  in  bia  letter  in  reftitalian  canoaem  abjecisae  afflnnenl,  alii  qaaedam 

of    the    Petrobnigiaiu  :    Vldendnni    est,  ex  ipso  vog  gaaceniue  oonnndaot,  culpan 

"  '■ '    "      nil  nolo. 


..^  ,_i  tanlie  orbii  temnim  magii-    ■ 

bi<  DOD  cndoat,  wltetn  Chiitto,  prophetii 
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baptism  united  wHli  knowledge  and  faith,  by  wbich  man  is  cleansed  tnm 
bis  BIDS.'  Tbe  maee,  tti«  pretension  of  &e  prieata  that  the;  could 
produce  Chriat'a  body  and  repeat  his  sacrifice,  Peter  of  Brois  looked 
upon  as  tbe  grand  means  fur  upholding  and  promoting  tbe  dominioa 
of  the  priesthood  ;  this  doctrine,  therefore,  he  vehemently  attacked. 
But  this  vehemence  carried  bim  so  far  that  he  was  willing  to  dispense 
with  the  celebration  of  the  euch&rist  altogether.  Language  like  this, 
was  spoken,  if  not  by  himself,  at  least  by  one  of  his  adherents :  "  O 
ye  people,  do  not  beUeve  those  false  guides,  the  bishops  and  priests ; 
for  they  deceive  you :  as  in  so  many  other  things,  so  also  in  the  service 
of  the  altar,  when  they  falsely  pretend  that  Uiey  make  tbe  body  of 
Christ,  and  present  it  to  you  for  the  salvation  of  your  souls.  They 
pronounce  an  absolute  falsehood ;  for  Uie  body  of  Christ  was  made  but 
once  by  Christ  hitnaelf  before  tus  passion  at  the  last  supper,  and  was 
^ven  but  once,  at  tbat  tdme,  to  his  disciples."  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  language.  The  umfdeat 
view  would  be  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say,  Cbiist  had  observed 
this  supper  but  once,  as  a  parting  meal,  and  it  was  not  to  be  repeated 
at  all.  Bat  if  we  hold  closely  to  the  words,  they  actually  express  that 
Christ  did  then  distribute  his  body  to  his  disciples  in  the  proper  sense. 
We  must  in  this  case  suppose  tbat  Peter, of  Bruis  beUeved  it  neoesaaiy 
to  follow  here  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  in  which  this  &et 
seemed  to  him  to  be  expressed,  and  was  satisfied,  if  he  only  needed 
not  concede  to  the  church,  that  she  still  continued  to  exercise  tlua 
power  of  producing  the  body  of  Christ ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  these  words  really  present  the  exact  opinion  of  the  man.  His 
zeal  against  the  veneration  ptud  to  the  cross,  led  him  to  say,  that  Uie 
instrument  with  which  Christ  was  so  cruelly  put  to  deaft,  was  so  &r 
from  deserving  reverence  that  it  should  rather  be  abused  and  destroyed 
in  every  way  to  avenge  his  suEFerings  and  death.  To  what  outbreak 
of  rude  passion,  doing  outrage  to  the  religious  feelings  of  othen,  a 
negative  fanaticism  of  this  sort  was  capable  of  leading  men,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  remaricahle  example.  On  one  Good-Friday,  the  Petro- 
bruuans  got  together  a  great  multitude  of  peojde,  collected  all  the 
crosses  which  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  made  a  large  bonfire  of  them, 
at  which,  in  contempt  of  the  church  laws,  they  cooked  meat,  wluch 
was  distributed  to  all  present.  It  may  be  doubted,  acoordinj^y, 
whether  Fet«r  of  Bruis  recognised  the  significance  which  Christ's 
redemptive  sufierings  possess  for  the  Christian  consciousness ;  whether 
tbe  very  fact  that  mis  was  a  thing  so  foreign  to  bis  mind  suffi^ntly 
accounts  for  the  violence  of  bis  language,  ta  whether  the  heat  of 
polemical  opposition  may  not  have  led  bun  to  say  what  ho  would  not 
have  said  in  a  calmer  mood  of  mind.  His  zeal  agtunst  tbe  external- 
izing spirit  of  the  dominant  church  prevented  him  from  allowing  that 
respect  wHch  is  duo  to  the  necessary  connection  between  the  Internal 

'  Not  rent,  Mid  ihe^,  tempiu  con-  imponitU,  TobaptiuuDiia,  led  baptiiamiu, 
grnam  fldei  «xpectamiu,  et  Dominem,  quu  nDnqoun  wpliisto*  dicenduB  cat,  qui 
p<Hb|uani  Deam   aaom  agDoicarB  ct   in    tapduDO,  quo  p«cau»  UvNitar,  louu  ma 


m  agooKan  ct   in    bapduDO,  quo  p«cau»  UvNitar,  k 
mC,  nan,  at  nobi*    <M. 
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mi  die  «xtenul  in  mu's  refi^aqs  natare.  He  required  the  dedtrac- 
tim  of  churches  espmnaUy  consecrated  to  the  worehip  of  God.  "  God 
mft;  be  vorshipped  just  aa  v^  in  the  shq)  and  on  the  market-place, 
aa  ia  the  choroh.  God  hears  wherever  he  is  called  upon,  and  listens 
to  the  worth;  si^pUant,  whether  he  prays  before  an  altar  or  in  a  stall," 
Od  the  same  ptioci^e,  church  paalmody  was  rejected.  "  God  is 
mocked  bj  such  semae ;  he  to  wnom  pious  feeling  ia  alone  accept- 
able, ia  neither  brondit  near  by  loud  vociferation  nor  soothed  bj 
musical  melodies."  He  rejected  prayer,  offerings,  alms  for  the 
departed,  nuuntaining  "  that  all  depen<&  on  a  man's  conduct  dnriag 
his  life  on  earth ;  this  decides  his  destiny.  Nothing  that  is  done  for 
him  after  he  is  dead  can  be  of  any  use  to  him."  For  twenty  years, 
Peter  of  Bruis  had  labored  ae  a  preacher  in  South  France,  when  seized 
by  an  infuriated  mob  at  St.  Gilles,  in  Longnedoc,  he  was  hurried 
away  to  the  stake.  But  as  his  dootriues  still  continued  aflet  lus 
deau  to  have  an  influ«ice  in  many  districts,  particularly  around 
Gascoigne,  —  a  &ct  which  the  venerable  abbot  Peter  was  forced  to 
learn  while  on  a  tour  in  those  parte,  —  the  latter  composed  a  book  in 
refiitation  of  them,  which  he  sent  to  the  bishops  of  the  re^ou,  inviting 
them  at  the  same  time  to  use  their  personal  influence  in  suppressing 
&e  heresy.  "  It  was  their  business,"  he  wrote  them,  "  by  preaching, 
to  drive  tLe  sect  from  those  spots  where  Iliey  flattered  themselves  they 
had  fouud  a  hiding-place,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  to  their  aid  the 
weapons  of  the  laity.  But  as  it  became  Christian  charity  to  labor 
more  for  tbeir  conversion  than  for  their  extirpation,  autborities  should 
be  brought  before  them,  and  arguments  of  reason  employed,  so  as  to 
force  these  people,  if  they  avowed  themselves  Christians,  to  bow  to 
aathority,  and,  if  they  wished  to  be  C(HiBidered  men,  to  bow  to 
reason."' 

When  Peter  the  Venerable  deemed  it  necessuy  to  call  upon  the 
toshops  of  South  France  to  suj^tress  tbo  Petrobrunans,  anotber  man 
had  already  started  up,  as  Peter  himself  testiles,  who  agreed,  if  not 
in  every  particular  doctrine,  yet  in  his  refonnatory  bent,  with  Peter 
qS  Bruis;  an  individual  by  whose  means  the  antj-church  tendency 
which  had  proceeded  &om  the  latter  was  revived  after  bis  death,  and 
received  a  new  impulse.  Henry,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  a  deacon, 
came  from  Switserland.  Whetiier  it  was  by  an  impulse  of  his  own, 
that,  disgusted  with  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  touched 
with  higher  asforalitms,  he  retired  to  tiie  monastery,  or  whether  he 
was  presented  to  it  by  his  parents  in  his  in&ncy,  is  not  known.  But 
certun  it  is  that  the  quiet  of  the  contemplative  life  did  not  satisfy  this 
ardent  young  man.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  seek  a  life  of  practical 
activity.  He  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  f^th  From 
the  New  Testament  more  than  from  the  writings  of  the  fethers  and  of 
the  theologians  of  his  time.  The  ideal  of  the  apostolic  labors  stimu- 
lated him  to  imitation.    His  heart  was  inflamed  with  a  glowing  zeal 

.    ChristiMU   pannmture  nilnn^  uictoiitMi,  il  homioM,  nttioni  oad«r«  coo^ 
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of  oliaritj  to  look  after  the  religious  needs  of  the  people,  either  totally 
neglected  or  else  led  astnt;  by  a  worthleea  clergy.  As  a  preacher 
of  repentance  he  Belied  forth,  which  at  that  time  was  no  anaanal 
thing,  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  and  barefoot.  According  to  the  custom 
of  auch  itinerant  preachers  of  repentance,  he  took  up  his  reridence  in 
the  houses  of  the  dlraens  or  countrymen  to  whom  ne  preached,  and 
was  contented  with  any  tan  that  was  set  before  him.'  So  &r  u 
we  know,  he  fint  appeared  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  in  tfae  cify 
of  Lausanne.*  From  tfaence  he  betook  himself  to  France.  Persons 
like-minded  jdned  him ;  and  an  apostolical  society  was  formed  under 
his  directioQ.  His  companions  went  before  him,  bearing,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the  banner  of  tbe  cross,  inviting  men  to 
follow  Uie  cross  of  Christ,  —  a  fact  which  plfunly  shows,  that,  in  hia 
estimation  of  this  sacred  emblem,  he  was  far  &om  agreeing  wiUi  Peter 
of  Bruis.  At  first,  he  only  preached  repentance,  denonncing  tJutt 
sham  Chrisdanity  which  did  not  prove  its  genoineness  by  the  fruits  of 
good  living,  and  warning  against  the  prevalent  vices.  This  led  him 
next  to  warn  men  against  their  false  guides,  the  W(»ilile8s  clergy, 
whose  example  and  teaching  did  more  to  promote  wickedness  than  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  He  contrasted  the  clergy  as  they  actu^y  were 
with  what  they  ou^t  to  be ;  he  attacked  thw  vices,  paiticniariy 
their  unchastity.  He  was  a  zealot  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
celibacy,  and  appeared  in  this  respect,  like  o&er  monks,  a  promoter 
of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation.  It  was  probably  his  practical,  rea^ 
less  activity,  and  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  on  vie  part  of  the 
lugher  clergy,  which  led  him  to  proceed  further,  and,  as  he  traced  the 
cause  of  the  comiplion  to  a  deviadon  from  the  primidre  apostoHeal 
teaching,  to  attack  errors  in  doctrine.  He  must  have  possessed  ex- 
traordinary power  as  a  speaker,  and  this  power  was  backed  up  by  las 
strict  mode  of  living.  Many  men  and  women  were  awakened  bj  him 
to  repentance,  brought  to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  renounce  them. 
It  was  sud,  a  heart  of  stone  must  have  melted  under  his  [teaching. 
The  peofJe  were  stnick  under  such  conviction  by  his  sermons,  which 
seemed  to  lay  open  to  them  their  inmost  hearts,  that  they  attributed 
to  him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  virtue  of  which  he  oooid  look  into 
the  very  souls  of  men. 

On  Asb-Wednesday  of  the  year  1116,  two  of  Henry's  spiritual 
society  arrived  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the  dty  of  Hans ;  they 
came  to  inquire  whether  their  master  mi^t  vist  the  city  as  »  preacher 
of  repentance  during  the  season  of  Lent.     The  peo{de  who  had  already 

'  What  BeniRrd  (ep.  341]  uji  (o  hii  he  wandered  about  widiont  a  booe.  To 
diaadvantage,  bean  no  impress  wbaterer  obtain  a  liTelihoad,  being  a  lAcratas,  ba  ra- 
of  a  report  fbanded  on  facta,  bat  seeinB  sorted  to  pteaehinK,  mm  made  •  t»da  of 
mach  rattaer  like  ibe  false  convlasions  of  a  it.  Wbat  b«  amid  obtain  mom  tban  wu 
polemical  sophistry  set  forth  aa  facta,  whid)  ncceswuT  tor  his  own  support  from  tlie  lim- 
roifriit  be  susuineil  perbaps  bj  false  rumors  pie-minded,  be  sqaandered  am;  in  gam- 
easily  set  afloat  agaiost  one  stigmaliied  as  bliog.  or  things  still  vorta.  Tba  odIj  nli- 
a  heretic.  Owing  to  the  disgi«ce  in  which  aUe  fad  oat  of  all  Ibis  ii  wbat  has  besB 
be  hut  inTnlTed  himself  by  his  wkLed  liie,  stated  In  the  text, 
baing  forced  to  leave  bis  naiJTe  coitQii;,  *  See  the  abofe-ctted  npoA  of  BwnMd. 
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heard  so  much  <^  him,  were  now  anzioiial;  expeotuig  the  time  when 
he  irould  make  his  peiwmal  appearance.  The  bishop  of  the  city  at 
that  time,  Hildebert,  a  papil  of  Berengar  of  Toms,  one  of  the  more 
dlacreet  and  pious  bishops,  reoeived  the  two  mesBengers  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  as  Heniy  was  not  known  aa  yet  to  be  guiltr  of 
any  heresy,  as  oaly  his  nughty  ioHuence  on  the  people  was  ererywheie 
extolled,  the  bishop  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  seooring  a  preacher 
hke  him  for  his  people  during  the  Lent.  And  being  then  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  gave  directions  to  his  archdeacon  that 
he  should  allow  Henry  to  preach  without  molestation.  The  latter 
soon  won  the  same  great  influence  here  aa  he  bad  done  everywhere 
else.  Among  the  olei^  themselres  there  was  a  division.  The  higher 
clergy  were  janjudieed  against  him  on  account  of  his  method  of  pro- 
ceediDg ;  the  younger  clergy  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  less  tied  to 
the  church  system,  and  had  notlung  to  fear  from  Henry's  invectives, 
ooald  not  reust  the  impression  of  Ms  discourses,  and  the  seed  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  scattered  among  them,  oontannod  to  spring  Dp  &xt 
a  long  time  after  him.  They  became  his  adherents,  and  prepared  a 
stage  for  him,  on  which  he  could  be  heard  by  the  entire  people.  One 
e&ct  of  his  preaching  soon  be^n  to  manifest  itself.  He  chuned  liie 
people  to  himself,  and  filled  them  with  contempt  and  hatred  towards 
the  higher  clergy.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
divine  service  celebrated  by  them  was  no  longer  attended.  They 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  insults  and  g^bes  of  the  populace, 
and  had-to  apply  for  protection  to  the  civil  arm.  Though  it  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  if  Heniy,  had  he  known  better  how  to  curb  hia 
passions,  might  with  a  httie  foremght  and  wisdom  have  eauly  pre- 
vented tiiese  effects ;  yet  we  must  own  that,  as  we  have  only  a  re^rt 
of  the  facts  on  one  side,  from  an  individual  belon^ng  to  me  clerical 
party,  and  a  passionate  opponent  of  Henry ,<  it  is  imposdble  to  decide 
IkQw  much  the  preacher  was  to  blame,  and  how  far  the  fault  lay  also 
on  the  side  of  lus  opponents.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  clerus  of  the 
city,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  residing  in  them,  issued  a  letter  to 
Henry,  upbruding  bim  for  his  abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  for  hts  ingratitude,  and  accusing  him  as  the  author  of  the  division 
between  the  clergy  and  the  community,  an  instigator  of  sedition  and 
propagator  of  heresies.  On  penalty  of  the  ban  on  himself  and  all  bis 
adherents,  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  any  part  of  the  diocese. 
Henry  refused  to  receive  the  letter  when  offered  to  him,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  tribunal  which  had  passed  the  judgment.  A  clergyman  read 
the  letter  pubUcly  before  all,  and  at  each  several  sentence,  Henry 
shook  his  head  and  ezclumed,  "  Thou  liest."  Probably  he  did  not 
find  the  reasons  sufficient  to  susttun  the  several  charges  brought  agtunst 
him.  The  definitive  sentence  issued  agiunst  him  by  the  clerus,  served, 
however,  to  promote  rather  than  to  diminish  lus  influence  with  the 
multitude ;  the  clergy  had  Ear  more  cause  to  be  aii^d  of  lum,  than  he 
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to  be  afrud  of  them.  With  the  people  be  ms  evarjibmg ;  Qiey  wen 
ready  to  be  directed  and  determined  in  all  th«r  movements  by  him ; 
and  amons  thoae  who  followed  him  aa  their  qniitnal  guide  in  all  thinga, 
seem  to  have  belonged  not  only  the  people  of  the  lower  class,  but 
also  Bubstantial  citizens ;  for  any  amount  of  gold  and  silver  was  at  his 
command ;  and  had  he  been  governed  by  impure  motives  he  mighk 
•amiy  have  made  himself  rich.  But  the  only  use  he  made  of  the 
money  which  waa  at  tus  disposal,  was  to  reahze  his  ideas  of  a  Christiaa 
commonweal^.'  If  we  are  surprised  to  see  Henry  ruling  over  the 
whole  life  of  the  people,  and  shaping  their  domestic  and  civil  relations 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  we  must  consider  the  immense  influence 
of  the  theocratic  prindple  in  Uiose  tunes,  and  remember  Uiat  what  the 
popes  were  on  the  large  scale,  such  were  those  who  in  sdll  smaller 
circles  appeared  as  the  oracles  of  God,  namely,  powerful  preach- 
ers of  repentance,  and  curers  of  souls.  Now,  m  this  Ught,  it  was 
quite  posubte  for  such  also  to  be  regarded,  as  stood  Sortii  as  oppo- 
nenta  of  the  churchly  theocratdcal  system.  We  see  Henry  deportmg 
himself  like  other  men  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  —  Robert  (f 
Arbrissel,  Fulco,  BerUiold ;  save  that  bis  prmdi^es  are  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  common  with  ttiem,  too,  he  labored  particulaiiy  againrt 
the  sin  of  unchastity,  and  sought  to  improve  the  marriage  relation. 
Women  who  led  an  unchaste  Ufe  should,  as  a  penance  for  themselvea 
and  a  terror  to  others,  be  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  having  their 
clothed  and  their  hair  pnblicly  burnt  before  tiie  eyes  of  all.  They 
must  bind  themselves  under  oath  to  renounce  unchastity  and  extrava- 
gance in  dress.  The  life  of  celibacy,  he  regarded  as  a  custom  which 
promoted  immorality  among  the  lu^;  he  took  pains,  on  tfte  oontraiy, 
to  encourage  marriages  between  young  men  and  mtudens.  Marriage 
was  to  be  an  indissoluble  connectioD  fonoed  by  God,  through  the  inner 
f^lowship  of  dispositions ;  selfishness  should  nave  no  hand  in  forndng 
such  unions  for  a  whole  life.  There  should  be  no  bargaining  ia 
Duuriage.  The  fact  that  a  man  chose  his  wife  for  tJie  sake  of  some 
outward  advantages,  he  regarded  as  tite  cause  of  nearly  all  unhappy 
marriages.  This  practice  be  wished  utterly  to  abolish ;  and  propoaed 
tiiat  no  money  or  goods  should  be  obtained  by  marriage,*  Wherever 
he  supposed  God  had  drawn  souls  together,  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  deterred  by  any  of  the  hindrances  defined  by  the  laws  of  Uie 
church  from  sanctioning  their  union,  wlucb  was  so  construed  by  his 
enemies  as  if  he  was  ready  to  approve  of  any  sort  of  incest.^  It 
seems  that,  on  the  principle  of  removing  every  cause  of  arbitrary 


■  Tba  iTordi  of  %  putj-Kport  ean  «atab-  nhu  pooudera.    Licet  pUne  mnlla  ivct 

lUi  nothing  against  the  purity  oC  Uenrj't  peret,  tunen  parcebat  capidiuti,  oe  nimit 

cdnne  of  proceeding;  for  one  ciuinoE  bat  unbitiiMiu  ridureMr. 

ftel  that  ba  salbor  waa  reluctant  to  nj  '  The  word*  of  that  repnt  Me :  Kec  qni. 

Mijlbing  good  of  him,  and  contd  not  fur-  libet  ampliui  aanun,  argentnin,  posMaaio- 

benr  aiupecling  hii   good  quoJiciea    and  nes,  epongatia  cam  uxani  snmeret,  doc  illi 

chugine  bim  with  bad  onoi,  though  the;  doiam  conferret. 

wue  rather  taken  tor  gianied  than  proved.  '  Thni  in  the  report,  the  doctrine  ii  M- 

Taula  aori,  lanta  aigeati  afflaentia,  li  rel-  tribated  to  bim ;  Sec  corareDt,  aire  CMte 

'   let,iedaDditnt,olopea  omniomaoluavide-  tea inceate cotmnbiiim sortirentar. 
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(Ustinetiona  among  men,  lie  got  free-bom  jonng  men  to  talce  mrea 
from  tlte  class  of  bond-women,  and  then  nsed  the  money  placed  at  his 
wmmand  to  provide  tite  latter  with  decent  raiment.'  Henri's  virulent 
antagooist,  from  whom  we  have  the  account  of  his  labora  in  Mans, 
brings  up  against  him  the  nnhappy  issue  of  the  marriages  which  were 
formed  by  his  arrangement  This  certainly  would  be  an  armament  to 
show  his  want  of  &  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  his  want  of  wiadom  and 
prudence,  but  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Am 
witii  a  view  to  promote  practical  Christianity,  Henry  attacked  ever; 
o^nnion  which  might  serve  to  nourish  a  false  confidence,  so  he  seems 
to  have  been  led  by  this  interest  to  attack  various  customs,  which 
oould  not  be  directly  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  comiptiona 
ot  primitive  Christianity ;  such,  for  exam[fle,  as  the  worship  of  saints 
and  infant  baptisdi.*  Sut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  particu- 
lar time  he  had  as  yet  so  distinctly  evolved  the  points  of  his  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Though  even  tiien  he  was  accused  of 
error  in  doctrine,  yet  heresies  of  so  striking  a  character  were  not 
expressly  alleged  against  him.  But  we  most  allow  Uiat  the  tendency 
wluch  would  inevitably  lead  him  to  such  results  may  be  clearly  dis- 
oemed  m  what  his  oppcments  aay  of  him ;  for  they  charge  diat  be  held 
only  to  the  lustorioal  sense  and  letter  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore 
set  np  a  perverse  doctrine.'  From  which  language  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  he  acknowledged  no  doctrine  which  could  not  be  expressly  pointed 
out,  as  contiuned  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible;  that  he  was  an 
opponent  of  all  allegorizing  interpretation. 

When  Hildebert  returned  from  his  jowney  to  Borne,  he  found  the 
tone  of  feeling  in  his  oomnramty  sbsngely  altered.  He  was  no  longer 
received  with  the  nsoal  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  nsnal  venera- 
tion. His  ^useopal  blesenng  was  treated  with  contempt.  Henry  was 
everytbing  to  the  people.  "  We  halve  a  &ther,"  exclauned  the  people, 
*<  a  priest,  an  intereeseor,  still  more  exalted  in  &uth<Mity,  more  honor- 
able in  Ufe,  more  eminent  in  knowledge.  The  clergy  aShor  him  as  a 
godless  man,  because  tiiey  are  afraid  he  will  attack  with  the  weapons 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  their  rices,  their  inciHituience,  and  their  nlse 
doctrines."*  By  an  imperious,  violent  mode  of  procedure,  bishop 
Hildebert  would  only  have  increased  Henry's  influence,  and  alienated 
the  popular  feeling  still  more  from  himself.  By  wisdom  and  love^ 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  could  effect  more.  Henry  himself  he 
was  determined  not  to  put  down  by  force.  He  had  aa  interview  with 
him,  which,  aa  we  nught  presume,  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
In  the  theology  and  liturgy  of  the  church,  Henry  could  exhibit  but 

'  Ejna  admonilu  multi  joTenDm  dncebinc       *  Vereatea,  quod  eorum  icelcn  denuda- 

tenaln  mulierei,  qaibtu  ipse  puno*  pretto  nt  pn)pheti<:o  ipirito,  el  hBereaim  stum  al 

qauaor  toJidoram  emebet,  quo  naditaum  eorporia  inconciiientiBni  privilegin  condem- 

inam  tantummodo  inperlcgeivnt.  naret  litennim.    TbSM  words  ara  of  aoma 

'  Vide  Bcmhard,  ep.  341,  and  Hildebert,  importBDce  as  indicating  the  chorscterof 

cp.  S3.  Henry's  labors  in  Mans.    We   ace  from 

'Auremsoam  tantam  hiatoriae  el  lilerae  them  that  he  wis  zenloua  for  strict  celibacj 

praphetamm  acrommodans  dogmatiiabnt  in  priests:  attacked  Rrtt  their  life,  then  their 

perveranm  dogma.    Acta  Cenomniieiia.  p.  doctrine ;  held  up  agaimtt  them  the  doctrintt 

S41.  of  the  Bible. 
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littl«  proficieDc;  ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  he  might 
perhaps  have  susttuned  a  better  ezaminatj«t.<  Bishop  Hildetwrt 
Mmpl;  directed  Henry  to  leave  his  diocese  and  betake  himself  to 
some  other  field.  Would  the  bishop  have  pnianed  bo  gentle  a  conrs« 
vith  him,  if  it  conld  hare  been  proved  that  he  was  really  guilt;  <^  ihe 
clandestine  vices  vhich  were  whispered  agunst  him  amongst  his  ene- 
mies ?  Would  not  the  placing  him  on  his  bial  for  such  offences,  and 
Bnspending  over  him  the  punishment  affixed  to  them  b;  the  chon^ 
laws,  have  been  the  most  direct  and  certiun  means  of  ondeceiving  the 
people  who  reverenced  him  as  a  saint  ?  Snt  the  mild  measorea 
pnrsned  hy  the  bishop  towards  the  clergy  who  had  gone  over  to  Henry, 
and  whom  he  endeavored  to  win  back  from  him  by  degrees,  and  re- 
cover to  a  more  churchlike  mode  of  thinking,  may  justly  claim  our 
reniect.>  In  the  disputes  agamst  stuut-worship,  which  Hildebert  was 
under  the  necessity  of  defending,  we  certainly  recognise  ^so,  Uioug^ 
Henry's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connecldon,  a  reaction  of  the 
ideas  which  he  had  disseniinated.  The  opponents  of  sunt-worship 
appealed  to  concessions  of  tnshop  Hildebert  nimself.  How  they  could 
do  BO  may  eanly  be  explained,  if  we  call  to  mmd  the  prevfuliag  bent 
of  the  man ;  for  we  have  already  spoken  of  hun  as  the  representaUre 
of  a  more  spiritual  Cbristiauity,  the  opponent  of  a  woiahip  of  mere 
ceremonies.^  We  may  conjecture  that  tney  had  in  view  those  decla- 
mtions  of  Hildebert  in  wluch  he  protested  against  certun  excres- 
cences of  superstition,  and  exhorted  men  to  copy  the  living  walk  of  the 
Bunts.  The  genuinely  Christian  element  lying  at  bottom  oS  Uie  church 
doctrine  and  practice  in  this  respect,  he  latsw  very  well  how  to  insist 
upon  and  use  against  those  who  denied  that  the  saints  had  any  wa- 
cem  with  that  which  is  done  on  earth."*  "  Without  controversy," 
Bays  he, "  love  stands  preeminent  above  all  the  other  virtues.  Oa 
love,  bang  the  law  and  the  prophets :  all  else  most  pass  away,  but 
charity  never  ceaseth.  Charity  is  not  confined  to  &e  measure  with 
which  Ctod  and  our  neighbor  are  loved  in  this  present  life ;  bat  it 
becomes  more  perfect  in  the  life  to  come,  the  more  perfectly  both  our 
neighbor  is  known  in  Qod,  and  God  is  known  in  himself."  He  refers 
to  this  more  perfect  love  existing  among  the  sunts,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  their  sympathy  in  the  concerns  of  Hiar  contending  brethren 
(m  earth. 

Henry  now  turned  his  face  to  the  South,  and  made  lus  appearance 
in  Provence,  He  came  into  those  districts  where  Peter  of  Bruls  had 
labored  before  him.  There  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  anti- 
ohurchly  tendency,  which  he  seems  to  have  shaped  into  a  more  sys- 
tematic doctrinal   fbrm.^    Here  he  joined  himself  to  a  number  of 

'  The  wriwr  of  tb«  report  in  the  Actii  *  Sm  «>.  34. 

CaMmuienidbiu,  represenw  tuoi  u  an  al-  '  See  Maore,  p.  SOS. 

logetber  ignorant  nun,  thus  contradicting  *  Sea  ep.  23. 

tiimael£     Hildebert  aayt  of  liim,  ep,  U:  'He  hioiielf,  u  Feler  oT  Clanr  ctMM, 

Hnic  et  babim  relieionem  et  verbii  liten-  waa  the  anihor  of  a  tract  directed  agaimt 

toiam  limalanlL    He  may  haie  been  well  (lie  cliurcli  doctrine,  in  which  siill  more  of 

Tsned  inttieNewTettamentand  yet  other-  an  heretical  chiracier  occurred,  ihnn  in  tlie 

wiie  nnleamed.  »bar«.cited  propotitioiu  of  the  I^lrohni- 
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Eke-minded  indiTidnala.  When  Peter  of  Clang's  letter,  mentioned  on  a 
former  page,  bad  stirred  np  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  that  district  to  ooo- 
tend  against  the  encroaohing  anti-chnrclily  tendency,  the  archbishop  of 
Aries  succeeded  in  securing  the  person  of  Henry,  and  took  him  alone 
with  him,  in  1134,  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  held  under  the  presidency  <a 
pope  Innocent  the  Sec<H)d.  This  council  declared  bim  a  heretic,  sod 
eondemne.d  bim  to  confinement  in  a  cell.'  Subsequently,  however,  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to  South  France,  to 
the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  a  principal  seat  of  anti-churchly 
tendencies,  where  also  the  great  lords  woo  were  striving  to  make  them- 
selves independent,  favored  these  tendencies,  from  hatred  to  the 
dominion  of  the  clergy.  Among  the  lower  olass  and  the  nobles,  Heniy 
fbnnd  great  acoeptanoe ;  and  after  he  had  labored  for  ten  years  in 
those  regions,  Bernard  of  Clairvanz,  in  writing  to  a  nobleman,  and 
inviting  him  to  put  down  the  heretios,  could  say :  "  The  churches  are 
widioiit  flocks,  the  'flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  are  nowhere 
treated  with  due  reverence,  the  churches  are  levelled  down  to  syn- 
agogues, the  sacraments  are  not  esteemed  holy,  the  f^tdvals  are  no 
lOTiger  celebrated.""  When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  just  quoted, 
that  the  communities  are  without  priests,  be  means  tiie  priests  had 
gone  over  to  the  Henricians  ;  for  so  he  complains  in  a  sermon,'  where 
he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  sect  :*  "  Women  forsake  their 
hnsbands,  and  husbands  their  wives,  and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Clergy 
men  and  priests  desert  their  communities  and  churches ;  and  they 
have  been  found  sitting  witli  long  beards  (to  mark  &e  Ao^iti  ojwffEw- 
ieuti),  among  weavers.  "  As  this  party  made  such  rapid  advances, 
pope  Eugene  the  Third,  who  was  then  residing  in  France,  deemed  h 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  still  more  energetic  measures  for  its  sop- 
pression.  With  this  in  new,  he  sent  to  dtoee  districts  the  cardiiutl 
bishop  Alberic  of  Oslia,  who  took  with  him  the  abbot  Bernard.  If  the 
legate,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  ot&ce,  was  scoSed  at,  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  very  appearance  refntod  the  charge  that  the  whole 
obnrch  had  become  secular,  and  the  clergy  and  monks  sunk  in 
luxury,  made  quite  a  difierent  impression,  and  his  great  power  over  the 
minds  of  men  was  manifested  also  in  the  present  case.  Some  said  ha 
even  wronght  miracles ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  appealed  to  them  him- 
self.'    Probably,  however,  he  did  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  manage 

d«ns.    Peter  the  Tenerable  laji,  In  the  treat  merelr  or  puticalulv  of  the  Btnri- 

•iuve-cited  letter  (opp.  f.  1119),  concerning  cuuu,  but  «Iao  and  MpecUUj  of  thaCadi- 

tbe  relation  of  Uenr/  to  Fetcr  of  Bniia :  ariita.    The  allusion  is  donbtUw  to  ttia 

Haerea  nequitiaa  ejnx  Benrirni  com  aeacio  Henricians,  vhen  from  tboae  who  whotlj 


n'loa  (it  uemi,  then,  there  were  Heveral},  r^ected  marriage,  he  diatingniahai  thoM 

hoaiD  diabolicam  non  quidem  emen-  who  i^qnired  mairiace  between  jonOK  man 

davit,  sed  immaiavil  etaimtnaper  in  tomo,  and  maiden  a,  aa  a  mnnection  whicG  waa 

qnr  ab  ore  ejaa  exceptua  dicebamr.  irriptam  onlj  once  to  be  formed  for  the  whole  lile. 

*idi,  non  quinqne  taolom,  ceil  plara  capi-  Sermo,  Ixvi,  (  i. 

tola  edidit.  *  Clerici  et  aacerdotea  popnlla  accleiiiaqve 

'  Acta  Cenomaneiuia,  p.  349.  relictia  inlonai  et  barbati  qnod  eoi  inter 

*Ep  341.  iexlont  et  textrinas  pleramqna   InTeod 

'  In  ConlicaCanticonim,  Sermo.  Ur,tB.  innt.    Sermo.  Ixt.  t  S. 

*  1q  these  Smsonea,  he  doei  not  to  be  sure  *  8m  above,  p.  257, 
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Qsese  sectarieB,  as  his  enAnsiaatio  admirers  who  have  giren  ns  fh« 
Kccoant  of  his  life  would  repreeent.  A  writer  beI(HigiDg  to  Aese  reiy 
districts  relates  that  Bernard  (mce  oame  to  a  stmmg-hold,  constituting 
one  of  the  prindpal  seats  of  the  sect,  and  comnieDced  preaching 
agajnst  it,  when  the  leaders  of  the  sect  left  the  charch,  and  were 
fbllowed  \yj  the  whole  congregation.  Bernard  harried  after  them  into 
the  street,  and  continned  his  sermon  in  the  open  air ;  bnt  the  sectaries 
were  so  noisy,  citmg  against  him  passages  from  &e  sacred  Scriptures, 
that  he  was  c^Iiged  to  etop.^  The  bishops  afterwards  succeeded  in 
once  more  apprehending  Henrj,  and  the  archbishop  Samson,  of  Rheims, 
brought  him^  before  the  council  held  in  that  city,  in  1148.  On  the 
information  of  the  archlnshop,  who  disapproved  of  capita  and  cor- 
poreal pnmshments  agunst  heretics,  he  was  simply  condemned  to 
tmprisonment  dviring  life,  with  a  meagre  diet,  that  he  nught  be  brought 
to  repentance.* 

On  observing  the  remarkable  afBnity  of  spirit  wd  of  princii^ea 
iMtween  the  ApoetoUcals  in  Cologne  and  Periguenz,  the  Petrobmsiatis 
and  the  Henncians,  we  mif^t  be  led  to  sappoee  that  this  aereement 
most  have  been  owing  to  a  common  external  descent.  Bnt  the 
question  immediately  occurs  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  eo 
d<niig ;  for  when  certiun  ideas  and  tendencies  hare  once  become  incor- 
porated in  the  process  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  determinate  period  is 
developing  itself,  and  prevtul  therein,  they  are  wont  to  diSiise  them- 
'  selves  abroad  without  aaj  external  oause,  as  through  an  atmosphere ; 
•nd  we  see  them  breaking  to  view  in  one  place  and  another  wiAoot 
bung  able  to  trace  the  whole  to  any  single  point.  It  is  manifest,  at 
any  rate,  Uiat  Peter  of  Brois  and  Henry  made  their  appearance  quits 
independently  of  each  other ;  and  so  it  may  have  happened  also  witii 
other  individuals  and  entire  commuuties.  Nothing  therefore  would 
be  guned,  even  if  the  prelates  succeeded  in  silencing  the  individual 
representatives  and  organs  of  such  gener^  tendencies  to  rribrm. 
These  tendencies,  especially  in  Sonth  France,  had  acquired  too  mnch 
strength  to  be  suppressed  by  the  destruction  ot  the  individual  organs. 
The  corruption  of  the  clergy  had,  even  in  places  where  the  churdi 
system  of  doctrine  was  stm  held  fast,  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
and  violent  complunts,  as  appears  erident  from  Uie  aongs  of  the 
Troubadours,  who  came  from  these  distriota,  where  this  tone  of  feehng 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.^    In  such  a  tone  of  feeling  a  thorough  ana 


'  When  hK  left  Uiig  cBMla  vidioDt  haring  TODchcd ;  for  Ala  dironicler  dmei  H«m)r 

■ocoroplished  bui  object,  he  is  wid  to  havB  with  the  cnzr  enthniiut  Kudo,  Mid  other 

axcleimrd  tritti  hii  onancterigticMsDrBnM,  opponenti  of  [he  dominRlit  chorch.    But 

J  are  him  the  appearance  he  namea  hia  aathoritT,  irhirh  is  peifcttlj 

ing  to  the  name  of  this  mutwonhj,  the  Tettrnm  AbfartTiatum  of 


prophe 
E,  Viiid 


I   ]>eai."     Which   cane    people    paauge  cited  above  (p.  !>8T),  i 
nied.    See  the  Cbrooica    Uenr;  ii  nndoubiudlf  meaat. 


beliered  wag  folfllled.    See  the  Cbrooica  Henr;  ii  nndoubiudlf  m 

Gail.  Pod.  lAnnnt.  in  Do  Cheane,  t,  t.  f.  '  See  the  eiamplei  of  vehemence  and 

•67,  boldnau   wi^   which   the    Tnnbadoon 

*  If  thif  storr  were  found  onlj  ia  the  attacked  the  amUiion  and  capiditj  trf'  the 

chronicle  of  Albeiic  (pp.  315,  317),  we  Roman   conrt   and    i^   tho    cler^,  and 

Might  regard  it  m  not  mlBcientlj  weU  pointed   tbeir   laiire   agunal   the  whoW 
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radical  spirit  tS  refonnation,  going  back  &om  the  corruption  of  Ui« 
church  in  life,  to  the  corruption  in  doctrine,  and  aiming  at  the  reaova- 
tion  of  everything,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  practice,  alter  the  pattern 
cf  the  apostolic  church,  must  hare  found  its  true  element.  The  sect 
of  the  WalcUruet,  presentl;^  to  be  mentioned^  which,  free  &om  the  dis- 
turbing and  ffuiatical  elemeote  hitherto  seen  intermingling  with  reform* 
atory  antagonisiiis,  Burrired  as  tha  purest  o&pring  of  the  reaction  of 
a  pnrified  Christian  consckmsness  all  the  earlier  appearances  of  ita 
kind,  and  propagated  itself  in  spite  of  ererj  form  of  persecntioD 
through  the  succeeding  oentories,  presents  itself  accordingly;  not 
merely  as  the  work  of  an  individual  man,  excited  to  it  by  external 
occBfflons,  but  as  a  ungle  link  in  the  chain  of  reactions,  running 
through  this  whole  pericid  of  reactions  of  the  Christian  oonscioasness, 
against  the  ohurchly  theocratic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  one  form  of 
the  manifestation  of  that  idea  of  folbwing  the  apostles  in  evangelical 
poverty,  which  had  its  ground  in  the  religions  consciousness  of  the 
period,  a  product  &oni  the  laboratory  of  the  Christian  mind  in  these 
districts.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  think  of  deriving  this  sect  frooL 
an  outward  connection  with  manifestBtiong  of  some  such  reaction  of  the 
reforming  spirit  Bubeequent  to  the  time  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  and  tint 
too  in  districts  whither  this  sect,  which  arose  in  another  quarter,  was 
oert^ly  first  transplanted  at  a  later  period.  But  it  was  not  without 
some  foundation  of  truth  that  die  WaJdenses  of  this  period  asserted 
the  high  antiquity  of  tb«r  sect,  and  nuuatiuned  that  from  the  time  of 
ttie  secularisation  of  the  church  —  that  is,  as  tliey  believed,  &om  the 
time  of  Oonstantine'a  gift  to  the  Koman  bishop  Silvester  ^  such  an 
oppodtion  as  finally  broke  forth  in  them,  had  been  existing  all  along.' 
We  recognize  this  spirit,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Waldeneian  sect,  in 
a  writing  on  the  antichrist  in  the  Romance  language,  which  certauily 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,"  though  the  date  asugned  in  the  manu- 
script (1120)  is  of  uncertain  authority,  and  the  question  whether  this 
docunent  proceeded  from  the  Waldenses,  or  is  of  an  older  ori^n, 
cannot  now  be  decided.  The  idea  set  forth  in  this  production  bears 
witness  of  the.  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  produced. 
By  the  antichrist,  is  here  understood  the  whole  antjchristlike  prio- 
inple,  concealing  itself  under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  which  principle 


nbJBCt   of    indulgcncei,    in    Rajnonnrd  uid  tnacfacrv  of  all  kinds  iMgoed  briber 

Cboix  dea  ponies  originalea  d»a  Tmuba-  uid  lurfced  there. 

doan,  ^.  ii,  Paris,  IS17,  in  the  IntrwlDclorj         '  See  Tilichdorf  contra  Waldeniei,  e.  i, 

EauT.p.fil.    Itisiaid  of  checbnrch,tl]»t,  Bibl.  pair.  Lagi.  t.  xxt,  f.  3TS:   Coram 

yielding  to  the  eapiditj'  by  wbich  slie  laf-  timplidbiu    mentiDatar,    tactam    eonuu 

tend    benelf   to  be  goTertied,  >be   aold  danuM   a   l«mporil>a«    SilVMtri    papae, 

pardon*  for  all  kind!  of  iniqait)' It  a  paltrj'  qaando  ridelicec  ectieiia   coepit   naber* 

price ;  of  the  prieiEi,  that  tbej  were  eager  propriai  powesiioBes.    It  ii  remarkable 

to  gnuip  wealth  with  both  handi,  whatever  that  Rainer,  who  poiata  to  the  tme  hiitor- 

wreichedneM  it  might  occasion ;  that  thej  teal  origin  of  tb«  sect,  still  reckons  among 

tometimei  ued    prayer,  and  lometinica  the  reasona  whj  thii  wet  was  won  mia- ' 

the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword,  at  a  mean*  chleTotu  than  anj  othn-,  iu  longer  dora- 

of  pcnecntion,  —  deluding  some  with  God,  tion :  Aliqni  enim  dicant,  quod  dotaTeiit 

othien  with  the  dsvil ;  of  Rome,  that  she  a  tempore  Silvenlri,  aliqai  a  tempore  apoa- 

despised  God  and  the  talnUi  that  craft  tolomm. 

'  Fahlished  ui  Paul  Perria's  Histoin  de*  Vaadois,  lib.  Ui. 
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had  from  the  time  of  the  apoeOes  hem  oootimmny  mfiddbg  iteeU^  (31 
finally  in  tlua  period,  as  was  showa  in  the  partioalar  manifeatationa  of 
ohnrchly  comiption,  it  had  reached  its  cBnuui.  "  AJ^iod^  anti- 
ohriet,"  it  is  here  sud,  "  vas  already  bom  in  Uie  times  of  the  ^xistles, 
jet  beoanse  he  was  only  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  he  was  still  witboot 
hia  interior  and  exterior  memben.'  It  was  more  easy,  therefore,  to 
recogniae  and  destroy  him,  since  he  was  mstic  and  gross,  and  had 
been  formed  a  mnte.'  But  nnce  that  time  he  has  grown  up  to  lua 
Biemben,  nai  attuned  to  the  oomplete  age  <^  manhood.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  expect  antichrist  as  one  that  is  yet  to  omne ;  bo  Car  from 
that,  he  is  already  old ;  Ins  power  and  autfa<nity  have  begmi  already  to 
diminish,  for  already  the  Lnd  slays  tiiis  godless  beast  by  the  spirit  of 
his  moath,  by  many  men  of  good  dispodtion,^  sending  forUi  a  power 
which  is  opposed  to  his,  and  to  that  of  those  who  are  fond  <tf  him." 
We  see,  tLeo,  tliat  this  book  was  composed  at  a  time  iriien  aeveial 
aatagoiuBte  of  the  chuvh  rsystem  had  already  made  their  sppeonaoo' 
in  these  districts,  when  their  doctrines  had  met  with  acceptance  Gmoi 
A»  peo[4e,  and  it  already  seemed  that  the  hiarar^y  most  j^re  way 
to  a  pnmr  and  freer  progress  o£  evangelical  trath.  Xhis  is  predaelj 
tbe  trnie  of  which  we  spMk. 

All  the  accounts  which  go  back  to  the  orifpn  of  tbe  seot  agree  in 
tins,  that  it  started  with  a  ndi  oitasen  <tf  Lyons,  by  the  name  <£  Fetat 
Waldos  (Pierre  de  Vanx).*  At  a  certain  time,  when  he  tuq^ned  to 
be  attending  an  assembly  of  respectable  eitixeus  in  Lyona,  one  of  tbe 
namber  suddenly  exfored.  This  indduit,  lemiDding  him  of  the  kit 
whieh  m^t  at  any  time  be  his  own,  left  on  him  so  powerfnl  an  iai- 
iffeesioD  uat  he  resolTed  to  abandon  all  o^r  ooDCens,  and  to  oee^ 
bimself  solely  with  the  concerns  of  reli^n.  He  felt  an  eam«t  deem 
to  obtain,  from  the  origioal  fountain  itself,  a  more  az^  knowled^  of 
die  doctrines  of  salvation,  than  what  he  could  derive'  fri>m  the  poaaagos 
•f  Holy  Scripture  cited  by  the  preachers.  For  this  reason,  he  gave  ta 
two  ecclesiastics,  one  Stephen  de  Ansa,  a  maa  of  some  leaming,  (be 
•titer  Bernard  Ydroa,  who  was  a  practised  writer,  a  certain  som  et 
money,  on  condition  they  would  i»%pare  for  him  a  ttanslalaon  of  the 
gospels  uid  other  portd«is  of  the  Bible  into  die  Bomaooe  language, 

'  A1  terap  da  li  apoatol  U  lia  n  qoa  libnuy  of  Ihs  Borbonna,  IVAjveDtrs  hM 

PAnlachrut  en  ia  concoopn,  ma,  car  Mssnt  cammnnicited  ■  puun  whicti  beloaM 

enfant,  manciLra  de  li  debit  membra  inte-  here,  in  Ihe  Colleclio  iadicHHiim  de  nan* 

^   - '^- Thii  -       •■ 


nio  iadicia 

i.   This  po 

■  roctic  et  gnwder,  et  en  feit    wlf  m.  raddent  u  Ljooi  in  the  joar  ISU, 

and  two  jcara  later  compoaed  diit  mik. 

;■  fait  de  Dio  ja  veil  et  que  el    He  had  hit  accouoli  from  KTcral  peinot 

'm  had  araocuted  with  ibe  fMiidn*  of  tkt 


emplored  *■  a  wriUr.    If  Piliebdotf  (c  i.) 

*  Thia,  Rainor.  with  other  contempora-  deriTU  ibe  niraaiiM  of  Peter  Waldv  or 

fiea  «a/:t  (c  t],  Parlicularij  weighty  u  the  WaUeniu  from  hii  native  place,  and  i^< 

teitllmany  of  the  Dominican  8(«>ben  de  that  another  mag  from  Ln>na,b7tike  nana 

Borbone,  or  de  Bella  Villa,  in  his  boolt  De  of  John,  ma  aawdaled   with  him,  Ak 

•eptem  donia  Spiriius  sancti ;  from  which  doea  not  eMcnliall;  diiagree  iridi  the  elhir 

beMc,  tiidden  among  the  maniueripliof  the  i 
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which  one  wm  to  dictate,  the  other  write  down.'  He  procared  to  ba 
drawn  ap,  also,  bj  the  nme  peraons,  a  coUection  of  Bayinge  of  tiie 
ehorch  fathers,  on  matters  of  fiuth  and  practice, — so-called  Senttntia*. 
These  writings  he  read  with  great  diligence,  and  so  1^  reli^ous  direO' 
tion  he  bad  recared  from  the  incident  above  mentioned  was  more  and 
more  confirmed,  and  he  was  now  seised  with  an  earnest  denre  to  fol- 
low Uie  apoBtlea  in  erangeUcal  poverty.  He  distributed  ^1  hia  prmert^ 
amongst  the  poor,  'and  proposed  to  firand  a  qnritni^  Kxnety  of  Apoa* 
tdiaa^  a  Boaety  tar  Hit  spread  of  ovangdical  tmtl),  in  knowledge  and 
life,  among  the  negleoted  people,  in  raty  and  eoontry.  He  employed, 
for  this  purpoBs,  multiplied  copies  of  his  Romance  reraioD  of  die  Scrip- 
tures, whioh,  by  degrees,  was  extended  to  the  whole  Bible.  He  and  hu 
oompanions  labored  with  great  seal,  and  cert^nly  without  any  thought^ 
at  firat,  d*  sepanting  tiiemselres  from  the  church,  but  eimj^  aiming  at  a 
spiritual  aociety,  like  many  others  in  the  servioe  of  the  church ;  wiui  dus 
Ufierence,  that  while  other  founders  of  such  sooietiee  were  ammated 
with  a  seal  for  the  church,  and  its  laws  possessed  for  &em  all  the  foroe 
of  truth  drawn  directly  from  the  Word  of  God,  Peter  Waktus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  influenoed  more  by  the  trutii  derived  immediately 
from  the  Scriptures ;  though  this  was  still  mized  up,  in  his  case,  wita 
tbe  church-doctrines  of  those  times,  and  heterogeneous  eloments  were, 
at  first,  blended  together.  Practi<»l  reH^cm  was  Oie  great  thing  with 
him.  He  entered  mto  no  coostnous  oppomtion  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
ohureh,  aod  it  was  impoasible  to  descry  aaythmg  heretioal  in  this 
■oeiety.  llie  ecolesiastioal  autiiorities  might  have  adopted  such  a 
society,  and  taken  the  direction  of  it  into  their  own  hands.*  Bat  an 
influential  uaicm  of  laymen,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to 
tte  people;  a  union  which  had  sinrmg  up,  independe&tiy  of  the  clenu, 
ftma  among  the.buty,  and  made  the  saered  Scnptnies  themselves  the 
•onree  of  reUjpons  doctrine,  might,  however,  appear  to  be  something 
oontrary  to  ecclenastic^  order,  and  excite  tiie  jealousy  and  the  sus- 
pdon  oi  the  clerus.  This  society,  thoo^  not  oonseioaB  as  yet  of  any 
oppoation  with  the  Catholic  element,  was,  &om  tJic  first,  di^n^iahed 
firam  otiier  such  sodeties  by  the  hat  tiiat  this  element  exercised  no 
particular  power  over  the  (eoltngs  and  imagination,  but  retired  out  of 
•ight  before  a  sober,  practical,  biblical  element  of  the  religion  of  the 
heart.  Tboae  who  were  govemed  by  the  church  spirit,  cerbunly  felt 
•ome  such  diiference.  The  archtnshop  of  Lyons  was  for  suppresone 
the  whole  by  an  authoritative  decision.  He  forbade  Peter  Waldos  and 
bis  c(Mnpani<ms  to  expound  the  Scripturee  and  to  preach.  But  they 
did  not  think  they  ouf^t,  in  obedience  to  this  magisterial  decree,  to 
deast  frimt  a  calling  which,  they  wero  conscious,  was  from  Clod. 
Declaring  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  God  rather  ibsa  man,  tbey 
persevered  m  the  work  which  they  had  begun.  Even  yet,  however,  tbey 
entertained  no  thought  of  fonning  a  sect  separate  from  and  standing  forUi 
hostile  to  the  church.   One  other  means  remiuned,  by  which  they  might 

>  The  kbo*e-D»tned  Slnihui  de  BordoDS        *  As  wu  exempUAed  in  Uttl  todotj  ot 
permnally  ■cquaiDWd  with  both  iImm    Bajmond  falmarb.    6m  p.  197. 
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t>e  enabled  to  nmte  Ute  oontmaiuice  of  tJieir  sjnrihul  actiTity  widi  tho- 
dienee  to  the  church,  namely,  b;  applying  to  the  pope  himself.  Una 
they  undertook  to  do.  They  sent  delegates  from  Uieir  body  to  pop6 
AJexander  the  Third,  transmitting  to  him  a  copy  of  their  HomaDce 
remon  of  the  Bible,  and  eolicidng  his  approbation  as  well  of  that  M 
of  their  B[nritaal  society.!  The  matter  was  discnssed  before  the  Late- 
no  cooudl,  dien  assembled,  in  the  year  1170.  Interesting  is  tbe 
accovmt  which  the  FraociBoon  monk,  Walter  Mapm  of  Engluid,  who 
iras  present  at  tiiis  council,  has  g^ven  of  the  Waldenses,  frmn  his  per* 
Bonal  observation.  "They  have  no  settled  place  of  abode.  'Biey  go 
about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in  woollen  garments,  possessiDg  nothing, 
bnt,  like  the  apostles,  having  all  Uungs  in  comm<»i ;  Mowing,  naked, 
lum  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  A  commisnon  was  af^xiinted 
to  institate  an  exact  examination  of  the  case.  The  above  Franciseaii 
was  a  member  of  it. '  He  says  that  he  took  puns  to  enter,  with  them, 
into  an  investigation  of  their  reliraous  knowledge  aad  of  their  orthodoxy. 
They  appeared  to  him  an  nnedacated,  ignorant  people ;  and  he  was 
■urprised  that  the  conninl  had  thought  it  worth  wUle  to  hare  anytlung 
to  do  with  such  people.  He  conversed  with  two,  who  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  leaders ;  but  the  exanunation  wldch  he  held  with  tbena 
did  not  relate  to  their  knowledge  of  the  ChristiaD  religion,  bnt  to  thdr 
knowledge  of  the  scholastic  terminology  of  the  ohnreh,  in  which,  as  we 
may  well  roppose,  these  pioos,  nnleamed  laymen  were  bnt  pocxly 
retsed.  He  asked  them,  first,  whether  they  believed  on  God  Aa 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  to  which  they  conld,  with  pa>- 
fbct  propriety,  reply  in  the  affirmatire.  He  then  asked  (hem,  if  niej 
also  beheved  on  the  mother  of  Christ  ?  The  poor  people,  vriko  knew 
nothing  abont  ttie  common  distinction,  in  tiie  doctrinal  langnage  <^  tho 
schools,  between  credere  aUquid  and  in  aliquid,  and  supposed  tliat 
tJbey  were  nmply  called  upon  to  explfun  whether  they  were  in&cted 
or  not  with  the  heretical  opinions  oonoeming  Uarr,  answered  this 
question  also  in  the  aQnnative,  which  was  followed  wi&  a  general 
^ottt  of  laughter.  Yet  tins  Walter  Mapes,  who  thought  himself 
enticed  to  regard  the  Waldenses  with  so  much  contempt,  must  hafa 
known  how  much  good  might  have  been  effected  by  the  enthosiaslie 
seal,  which  would  We  flowed  from  the  reaction  of  such  a  principle 
as  exhibited  itself  in  the  Waldenses ;  for  he  says  of  them  :  "  Tbejr 
began  at  present  in  the  humblest  manner,  because  they  had  not  as  yet 
gained  any  firm  footing ;  but  had  we  suffered  them  to  gun  admittance, 
we  should  have  been  driven  out  ourBelves."^  The  pope  refiised  the 
Waldenses  the  wished-for  permission,  and  forbade  them  to  ivesdi 
or  expound  the  Scriptures.     It  now  bocama  necessary  for  tliem  to 

'  We  owe  thwe  lUtements  to  an  eye-  nam«d  work  hu  been  p 

witness,  the  En^ith  Franciwan  Walter  bishop  Dsber  (Uuerim),  i 

Mapea  (Mapeas),  wba,  in  hu  work  De  aa-  christiuuiua   ecclcsir™" 

gU  carialinin,  lo  be  found  araong  Ihe  man-  pn«seitlm  partibtu  c.    . 

nscripti  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  etiuta.  Loodini,  1G6T,  f.  111. 
ban  giren  an  accountof  this  embaasyofthe        *  HnPiilUmo  nunc  indrannt  nMtdo,  qatk 

Waldenses  and  of  his  conTersatian  with  pedBm  infbrre  neqn  .'—:—! 

two  of  the  nmuber.   Thii  part  of  the  ^xive-  mna,  expeUemnr. 
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dwide  vbetlier  ibej  shcndd  oltey,  snd  detdst  &om  their  vork,  or 
stand  forth  -k  open  oppontaon  to  the  ohoreh.  Among  the  eeots  on 
whom,  at  this  Laterui  comieil,  tlie  sentenoe  of  oondemnatiOQ  tim  pro- 
nooncod,  the  adherents  of  Peter  Waldos  do  not  occur.  It  was  necee- 
BMry,  mdeed,  to  wiut  and  see  what  coarse  they  themseWes  would  take 
after  this  p&pal  prohibition.  But  being  sure  of  their  cause  as  being 
fr(Hn  (xod,  no  papal  authority  ooidd  induce  them  to  ffve  it  up ;  and 
they  must  neoessftril;  appear,  therefore,  as  declared  enemies  of  the 
church,  aa  in  fact  they  were  considered,  under  tiie  abore-named  pope's 
snccesaor,  Lucios  the  Third.  Without  any  donbt  it  was  those  Wtl- 
densea,  who  were  condemned,  in  118S,  by  the  htst-named  pope, 
togetiier  with  other  heretios,  under  tlie  name  of  persona  qui  te  humtUa-' 
tot  velpaupertt  da  Luffdimofalto  nomine  mentiuntur.  Oertainly  this 
ia  a  sarnsme  which  the  Waldeoses  applied  to  themaelTee,  as  followeta 
of  the  apostolioal  poverty ;  as  from  their  wooden  shoes,'  which  they  aim 
considered  to  be  a  mark  of  the  apostolical  dress,'  they  were  called 
SaMlien,  mv^iaiati.  But  though  they  were,  at  first,  for  following 
tiie  aposdes  in  coaraeneaa  of  dress,  according  to  the  common  notions 
of  their  timea,  yet  afterwards,  by  their  oondnual  stndy  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  they  would  be  led  to  a  pnrer  knowledge  and  a  freer  <Krecti<Mi 
in  regard  to  all  such  matters  ;  for  one  of  their  opponents  says  after^ 
wards  of  them,  that  their  dress  was  neither  expensire  nor  yet  idtogetiier 
mean.  They  ra^ndly  spread  themselTea  bmn  Sonth  France  to  Italy, 
where  they  appear  under  the  name  of  the  Pauperet  ds  Lombardia  ;  toe 
Piedmootese  mountMos,  thoM  districls  in  which  Claudms  of  Turin 
had  formerly  labored,  soon  fnmidied  them  a  permanent  home,  when 
fliey  continued  to  propagate  themselTee  in  the  midst  of  perseoutaons.' 
We  have  before*  seen  how  abeady,  under  Innocent  the  Third,  tbey 
found  an  entrance  into  the  districts  <xi  the  Rhine ;  how  societies  ra 
laymen,  in  which  men  sealonslj  studied  and  soi^t  edification  fir)m  tiie 
Bible,  afibrd  indioatioDS  of  the  mfluence  of  the  Waldenaes.  ^on^  it 
was  imagined  that  the  sect  had  been  totally  exterminated  in  this  quar^ 
ter,  yet  a  remnant  of  it  may  have  been  aayed,  which  continued  to 
propagate  itself  in  secret.  In  the  year  1281,  a  multitude  of  heretios 
suddenly  appear  in  the  districts  on  the  Bhine  and  other  coantries  <tf 
Gennany  \  and  the  persecation  against  them  continued  ra^i^ng  for  tiiree 

SiTB.  At  Trien  were  to  be  foond  three  schools  of  the  heretiaB. 
ere  seem  to  have  been  various  sects,  it  is  true ;  but  the  spread  <^ 
Gennon  vermons  of  the  Bible,  and  the  doctoine  of  the  nnivenal  priest- 
hood, are  oertunly  marka  wl^ah  indicate  the  Waldcssea.*    As  accord" 

'  Sach  wooden  ihocs  were  c«iled  HMb.    faMnlka  TaldniMi,  qnl   In  TurineDrf 

*  Ebrard,  c  xzt  :  Etiun  ubauunMi  •    dioeeeti  liiuiu  Mminant. 
■abauM  polio)  qnun  Chriatiuii  ■  CluijKi        *  8««  alMTe,  p.  331. 

M  Tolanc  appctlnri  *  Sea  Uw  report  of  a  contempontrr,  in 

*  'i'be  record!  of  the  aichiTci  of  Tntta  are  die  HeroorabiUaof  the  archlwhopi  of  Tmn 
•aid  (o  leatily  of  thia.  8«e  the  tnet,  Fri  (Geaia  Tre* ironun,  cd.  Augaicae  Trsriro. 
Doldno,  and  tbe  Patarenea  nS  Jnliot  rnm,  lSa5,Tol.l,cdT,p.819):  El  [divea 
Krone,  Lrip*.  1844,  p.  IS,  noM.  There  la  <nnt  MCWe  et  maid  Mrnn  inatnicti  erant 
tind  h«n  a  eonraunid  alreadj  inned,  t^  icrlptu^  aanctia,  qnaa  habebaal  in  thento' 
tta  aaptmr  Otho  te  FOnit^  againM  the  nicain'  f  "*Uf* ;   and  amcng  theii  doo- 
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'  mg  to  -whli  ire  bare  already  bui1,>  tte  entrance  wlucb  &e  Gatliarists 
fband  into  these  dislrictB  was  &cUitated  by  the  contests  between  tbe 
popes  and  the  Hohenstanfens,  the  same  ma  nndonbtedJj  the  case, 
abo  with  the  Waldenses. 

When  Innocent  the  Foortli  ma  ventinK  his  farj  ^unat  the  Hohen* 
stanfea  family,  and  sospending  ban  and  mterdict  oyer  Aoae  who  stood 
fiuthfol  to  that  hoose,  heretics  spread,  as  a  cwitrmporary  writer  reports, 
at  Halle  in  Snabia.  They  rang  the  tocrin,  and  collected  together  the 
lords  and  nobles  from  the  sorroonding  country,  and  preached,  publicly, 
that  the  pope  wid  all  ecclemastice  <^  tbe  higher  and  kwer  classes  were 
herelicB  and  tr^tors  to  the  people.  They  had  no  power  to  bind  and  to 
kwse,  and  could  administer  no  sacraments,  as  they  lived  in  every 
qteoies  of  vice.  Neither  pope  nor  bishop  could  lay  an  interdict  on  a 
people.  Men  sbonid  not  allow  themselves  to  be  depnved  of  the  blessing 
of  divine  wonhip  by  their  arbitrary  will.  They  denooiiced  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dommicans  as  people  who  had  hroaght  the  chnrch  to  rain 
by  their  false  preaching,  and  who  led  vicious  lives.  As  there  was  oo 
one  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  give  fiiroe  to  the  right  faith  by  a  right 
courae  tn  living ;  God,  who,  when  othen  kept  nlent,  was  able  to  nuse 
Tip  preachers  bom  ite  very  atoneB,  had  railed  them,  they  sud,  to 
proclaim  the  trnth.  "  We  preach  to  yon,"  they  exclaimed,  "  no  lying 
indulgence,  such  as  the  pope  and  the  bishope  have  invented,  but  we 
preat^  that  which  Ood  alone  and  our  community  are  able  to  bestow.'** 
Ihey  called  upon  the  people  to  pray,  not  for  tbe  pope,  whose  Ufe  waS 
so  wicked  that  he  deserved  not  to  be  mentaoned  ;  out  for  the  emperor 
Frederic,  aai  his  sm  Conrad  the  Fourth ;  for  these  were  honest  men. 
Tet  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  here  stated,  which  would  lead  us  to 
think  particularly  of  the  Waldenses.  The  noisy  demonstration  seems 
more  like  the  manner  of  other  sects,  than  the  Waldenses.  Neither  doea 
what  these  people  held  concerning  the  for^veness  of  rins,  which  one 
could  receive  by  their  "  order  "  alone,  in  case  their  representations  ar« 
correctly  reported,  answer  to  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses ;  nor  the 
&ct  that,  for  the  time  being,  they  allowed  a  valae  to  be  attached  to 

'  masses  for  departed  souls,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people 
against  the  interdict.^  If  we  are  not  to  suppose  here  some  commnmty 
or  other  of  Apostolicals,  called  forth  by  oppostion  to  the  worldliness 
of  the  church,  we  might  perhaps  suppose  Catharists,  whoee  crafty 
management,  which  was  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  veracity,  perhaps  here  betrays  itself.  It  was,  moreover, 
in  conform!^  with  their  policy,  to  draw  the  people  to  them  at  first 
by  oppodtion,  and  to  let  nothing  be  known,  at  the  outset,  ooaoeming 
their  doctrine. 

trinM :  indiffmiitei  coipni  Domini  ■  tjto  '  Indnlgentiiiii,  qnMD  duani  vobU,  noa 

et  malicre,  ordinato  e(  Don  ordinato,  in  damiuflcuinvel  compoiium  ab  apoatolico 

•calellaetodliceit  abiqoB  locorumposM  vil  epUoopii,  ud  ds  lolo  Deo  st  ocdiiM 

confld  dicebul.  conro. 

'  Page  583.  *  Thni  ther  an  reported  to  bare  nid : 

*Theabbot  Albert  of  SudeinhisCbron-  Ut  miuu  andirent  inper  animam  inaorwa 

tda,  at  (he  7car  IMS,  ed.  HtlmslMl.  ISST,  et  tacianenlo  Bccleeiaa  libera  penJpMral^ 

p-  ax>.  qolm  ipti*  perceptit  mnndiGcMeDtor. 
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'  As  the  orijpn  of  the  Waldeiuee  is  to  be  tn«ed  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  Aey  always  remained  true  to  tlus  direction.  A  great  knowl- 
edge of  Uie  Bible  distinguished  men  and  women  among  them ;  and 
this  circiimBtaacef  contrasted  with  the  ignoranee  of  the  Scriptaras 
among  the  clergy,  oontributed  to  their  ejovad.  Rainer  reckons  amonc 
die  means  which  served  to  promote  the  seot,  the  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  into  Uie  spoken  language  of  the  country.  The 
same  writer  mentions  in  this  connection,  that  he  bad  seen  an  illiterate 
peasant  who  had  learned  hy  heart  the  book  of  Job,  and  several  others 
who  had  committed  the  entire  New  Testament.'  He  says :  "  Among 
all  the  sects  &at  have  hitherto  existed,  there  has  been  none  more  pe^ 
nicious  to  the  church  than  the  sect  of  the  LeonistB  (Waldensea  of 
Lyons) ;  because  it  is  the  most  uiuvereaUy  spread ;  for  there  is  hardl/ 
a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Next,  because  while  other 
sects  repel  their  hearers  hy  the  blasphemons  character  of  their  doctrines, 
the  Leomsts  maintuned  a  great  show  of  [nety ;  because  they  led  a 
pious  life  before  the  eyes  of  men,  were  quite  orthodox  in  their  doo- 
trine  concerning  God,  and  adopted  all  the  articles  of  the  apostolio 
creed.  They  only  abused  the  church  of  Borne,  and  the  clergy,  in 
doing  which  they  found  ready  hearers  among  the  people.""  The  same 
writer  represents  the  heretics,  by  whom  doubtless  he  means  more  par- 
ticularly the  Waldenses,  as  saj^ng:  "  With  us,  men  and  women  teach^ 
ud  he  who  is  but  a  schdar  of  seven  days  aheady  teaches  others. 
Among  the  Catholics,  a  teacher  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  who  can 
repeat  from  memory,  letter  for  letter,  three  chapters  of  the  Bible. 
But  with  us,  a  man  or  woman  is  rarely  to  be  found  who  cannot  repeat 
the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  language."'  Ignorant , 
priests  in  South  France  would  invite,  ^erefbre,  the  W^aenses  to  dispute 
with  other  sects,  whom  they  found  it  difficult  to  manage  themselvea 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures.*  And  Bajner,  where 
speaking  of  the  seota  generally  he  seems  to  have  the  Waldenses  chiefly 
in  his  eye,  thus  describes  their  mode  of' living:'*  "Thev  are  orderly 
and  modest  in  their  manners ;  their  dresa  is  neither  expensive  nor  mean ; 
they  eschew  oaths,  falsehood,  and  fraud ;  they  engage  in.  no  sort 
of  traffic'  They  Uve  on  what  they  earn  by  tiie  labor  of  their  hands  &om 
day  to  day.  Even  shoemakers  are  teachers  among  them.*  They  amass 
no  wealth,^  but  are  contented  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They 
are  also  chaste,"  where  he  adds, "  especially  the  Waldenses.  They  are 
never  found  han^ng  about  wine-shops ;  they  attend  no  halls  nor  other 
vanities.     They  govern  their  passions ;  they  are  always  at  work ;  and 

'  Rainor,  c.  iii.  rant  priMti  hkd  oiled  in  the  ualst^ce  d 

'  Cni  multiudo  Ulconun  hdlii  eat  ad  other  lecta  to  condncl  the  dupatfl  with  the 

credendntD.    L.  c.  cii        *  L.  c.  c.  viii.  Waldenw*,  whom  thej  fannil  ii  ver;  diffi- 

*  So,  ufs  Wiltutm  of  Pnj  Laarent,  in  calt  to  refute 

the  prologue  lo  hit  work  abore  referred  *  c  vij. 

to,  io  Da  Chcane,  t.  v,  f.  1166 :  Illi  Waldan-  •  Which  coold  not  be  aud  (J  the  Callu,. 

tea  contra  alios  acutisslme  diapotabant,  nn-  riata,  u  it  erident  Irom  what  is  died  abore^ 

de  et  in  eonim  odium  alii  ad[n[ltebanlur  •  p.  G83. 

tacerdotibni  idioiia.    These  worda  mapr  in-  '  Neither  can  >U*  i^lj  to  the  CathftiiiM, 

d«ad  be  nnderatood  to  mean  that  tbe  igno-  Sea  above,  p.  B69. 
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on  Uiis  aecoont  leam,  or  toach  and  piay,  bat  IHOe.'"  Afterwards,  to 
be  sure,  this  writer  menlaoiiB  also,  u  a  chaiaoteristic  of  the  sect,  tlut 
they  hTpooritioallj  confesBod  and  to(^  part  in  the  maw.  This,  as  is 
•rident  from  what  has  been  remarked  aboTe,'  niaj  apply  peHiapa  to 
the  Ca^ariatB,  bnt  hardl;  to  the  Waldetues.  Thoo^  in  general  tttey 
BOpported  themBelves  hj  manoal  labor  rather  than  by  trade,  and  scat- 
term  Uiemselves  more  among  the  people  than  among  the  nobles,  yet  a 
nnmber  of  them  dealt  in  jewels  and  ornaments  of  drees  as  a  means  of 
ohttuning  access  to  the  families  of  the  great.  When  they  had  dis- 
posed of  rings  and  trinkets,  and  were  asked  if  they  had  notiiing  men 
to  sell,  tbey  answered :  "  Yes,  we  have  jewels  still  more  precious  than 
any  you  have  seen ;  we  wonld  be  glad  to  show  yon  these  also,  if  yoa 
would  promise  not  to  betray  us  to  t^e  clergy."  On  being  aaoored  Uiat 
tlkey  should  be  safe,  they  said :  "  We  have  a  predons  stone,  so  bril- 
liant, tliat  by  its  Ught  a  man  may  see  God  ;  another,  which  radiates 
anch  a  fire  as  to  enkindle  the  love  of  Crod  in  &.B  heart  ^  its  possesatM','' 
—  and  so  they  went  on.  The  precious  stones  which  tbey  meant,  worn 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  various  application.* 

Pope  Innocent  the  Thinl  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nustake 
committed  by  his  predecessor  in  compelling  the  W^denses  to  br«ak 
away,  contrary  to  their  own  original  inteodon,  from  the  church  ;  and 
he  sought  to  correct  it.  He  was  for  convertbg  the  Waldenses  from  aa 
heretical  society  into  a  church  society  of  pauperea  CaAoUei.  Some 
eocledasticB  of  South  France,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Waldenses,  took 
the  lead  in  an  enterprise  of  this  sort ;  particularly,  a  certain  Dunnd 
de  Osca.  Thoy  irat  went  to  Rome,  where  they  submitted  to  the  pope 
a  confession  of  faith  containing  everything  belongiiig  in  general  to 
orthodoxy,  and  opposed  in  particular  to  the  antichurchly  tendencies 
and  opinions  of  the  Waldenses.  The  pope  confirmed  the  new  eatAx^ 
of  pauperet  OaOtoliei,  formed  of  Waldenses  who  had  returned  imck  to 
the  church.  The  eccleuastics  and  bettor  educated  were  to  busy  them- 
selves with  preaching,  exposition  of  the  Bible,  reHjpoos  instrnotko, 
and  combating  t^e  sects ;  but  all  the  laity,  who  were  not  qualified  to 
exhort  the  people  and  combat  the  sects,  should  occupy  houses  by  them- 
selves, where  mey  were  to  live  in  a  pious  and  orderly  manner.  "RaB 
spiritual  society,  so  remodelled,  should  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
rennioD  of  all  Ute  Waldenses  with  the  churcQi.  As  the  Waldenses 
held  it  unchristian  to  shed  blood  and  to  sweu,  and  the  premdlng 
officers  of  the  new  s^tual  society  begged  the  pope  that  those  who 
were  disposed  to  join  them  should  be  released  from  all  obligaticoi  of 
complying  with  customs  of  this  sort,  the  pope  granted,  at  their  request, 
that  all  such  as  joined  them  should  not  be  liable  to  be  called  npon  for 
military  service  against  Christians,  nor  to  take  an  oath  in  civu  -pne- 
esses ;  adding,  indeed,  the  important  clause,  —  so  far  as  this  rule  could 

*  The  Ia«t  codM  uotof  coaraa  be  a  mat-  tioa  to  Maiy  with  th»  uinanciuion  of  onr 
ter  of  outward  obaerration  for  others  Sariour'a  nativitj,  and  tbe  13th  chapur  of 

*  P.  fill.  John  relating  to  the  washing  of  the  diaci- 

*  See  c.  Tiil.  That  the  particaUr  pu-  plea'  feet,  pointa  to  the  Waldcnaea  raifatr 
MfU  herecttedahonUbelhe  angel's  aaluta-  than  to  tha  Cathariiti. 
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tw  o})serTed  id  a  healtliFuI  manner  withont  injnrjr  or  oKoce  to  Otherfl'; 
and,  especially,  with  the  penniasioD  of  the  secular  lords.*  In  Italy 
and  'Spain,  also,  the  zeal  c^  these  repreeentatiTw  of  the  church  ten- 
dency among  the  Waldenses  seemed  to  meet  with  acoeptance.  The 
pope  gladly  lent  a  hand  in  promoting  its  more  general  spread,  mi  he 
was  inclined  to  grant  to  those  who  came  over  to  it,  when  tbey  bad 
once  become  reconciled  with  the  church,  Tariooa  marks  of  faTor.  But 
he  insisted  on  uncoDditional  sabmission ;  and  refused  to  enter  into  any 
conditional  engagements.  There  were  a  hundred  Waldenses  in;&filan 
who  declared  tiiemselves  ready  to  come  back  to  the  church  on  coo- 
ditioQ  that  a  certain  jaesx  of  property  on  which  they  had  erected  a 
house  for  their  meetings,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  arch- 
bishop, shonld  be  restored  to  them  for  tha  purpose  of  rebmlding  on  it 
another  edifice  for  similar  purposes.  But  tills  the  pope  did  not  thinb 
proper  to  grant,  because  the  fellowship  of  the  church  must  not  be 
sought  after  from  motives  of  temporal  interest,  but  solely  to  advanee 
the  Interests  of  the  soul.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Innocent  issuftd  a 
brief  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,'  inviting  him  to  receive  those  Walden- 
ses—  if  tbey  were  disposed  to  be  reconciled  with  Ood  and  the  churdt 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation  —  with  due  tenderness  into  Ijte 
bosom  of  tiie  church ;  and  then  if,  according  to  the  wisdom  which  God 
bad  given  him,  it  appeared  consistent  as  well  irith  the  honor  as 
with  &e  well-being  of  Uie  church  so  to  do,  he  might  grant  them  this 
or  some  other  place  where  they  might  meet  in  the  fear  of  God,  for 
t}ie  purpose  of  exhorting  each  other  and  their  friends,  so  far  as  this 
conld  he  done  without  any  grievons  scandal  to  others.*  But  in  the 
bishops  generally,  who  perhaps  might  have  cause  for  not  placing  fall 
oonfidence  in  this  conversion  of  the  Waldenses,  the  pope  found  no  incli- 
nation to  second  his  own  milder  views  ;  and  he  had  to  complun  that 
the  bishops  of  the  ^ocese  of  Tarraco  sought  evaaons,  with  a  view  to 
put  off  the  readmission  of  them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ;  and 
m  a  letter  to  those  bishops,*  bidding  them  delay  the  thing  no  longer, 
he  assured  them  it  could  not  be  his  will  that,  by  their  fiarthnett,  any 
irho  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  the  divine  grace  should  be  repelled  from 
the  boundless  mercy  of  6od.>  la  Catalonia,  this  spiritual  society  of 
pauperes  CcdhoUci  maintained  itself  for  some  lime.  At  its  head  stood 
the  above-named  Durand  of  Oaca,who  had  written  some  tracts  against 
the  Waldenses.  But  though  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  principle 
lying  at  bottom  of  the  tendency  of  the  Waldenses  had  been  fully 
developed,  such  measures  for  their  reunion  with  the  dommaut  cliurch 
mig^t  have  been  successful,  it  was  now  too  late ',  and  even  that  society 

'  S«e  Innocent,  epp.  lib.  zi,  ep,  19S.  Mandalo  alionun,  qnoniain  aliicr  ut  ciim 

'  L.  c  Hb.  xil,  ep.  17.  conTcraii  qnsm  cam  perrenu  igendaill. 

'  Et  si  demnin  secnndam  datam  TobiB  k  IJb.  xii,  ep.  IT. 

Deo  pradcntiiiTTi  Xtm  eccIeaiasCioa  honM-  *  Lib.  xiii,  ep.  78. 

UUi  qaam  eornm  salnCi  rideri^  expedire,  '  NolGDicii,aical«tiamMCTeIledebeiiiiu, 

pratDtn  praedictum  sen  alium  locoro  ido-  nt  i^oi  trahi  gratia  divina  credantor,  pet 

nenm,  in  quo  ad  exborundnm  se  ipxM  ct  duntuuu  Tesmm  ab  inflniia  Dei  m' — ' — 

Boiicos  eorum  cam  cimore  Domini  raleant  di>  repeUantnr. 

tonvenirc,  concedalii  eiedem  sine  gntTl 

VOL.  IT.  52 
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is  stud  to  havfl  gradiull;  &nen  to  decay.'  When  a  bidiop  f£  SonA 
France  askod  a  hidily  respected  kni^t  of  this  district,  why  they  did 
not  expel  the  Waldenses  &om  thw  prcrrince,  he  answered :  "  We  caD- 
not  do  it ;  for  we  have  grown  ap  with  them,  and  hare  kiasmen  among 
them  ;  b^des,  we  see  them  tiring  in  aU  honesty."* 

The  Waldeuses  went  on  tlie  principle  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
bdependent  of  erery  other  authority,  expltuoed  frtno  Uiemselves,  are 
to  be  recognized  as  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christiaa 
faith ;  and  that  whatever  could  not  be  deriTed  &om  them  ought  to  be 
rejected.  They  moat  of  course  tben,  when  expelled  from  the  church, 
unce  they  were  freed  &om  the  restraint  of  all  other  consideralitHia,  be 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  which  would  erery  day  be- 
come parer,  and  to  a  rejection  of  the  statutes  at  variaoce  therewith, 
which  would  every  day  become  more  complete.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  certun  l^t  they  combated  all  those  doctrines  which  had  grown  out 
oi  a  confusion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  points  of  view. ;  as,  toe 
instance,  that  of  a  necessary  special  priesthood, —  aU  that  was  con- 
uect«d  with  the  church  theocracy,  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments, 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  of  transubstantiation,  of  the  worship  of 
stunts,  of  purgatory,  and  its  associate  dogma,  that  of  indulgences. 
This  is  shown  by  ^e  writdngs  composed  in  these  time^  agiunst  the 
Waldenses,  and  by  the  minutes  of  trials  published  by  Philip  of  I^m- 
borch.<  Thtj  revived  the  conacionsoesa  of  the  oniversal  Christiaa 
priesthood ;  hence,  laymen  among  them  heard  confessions,  gave  abso- 
'  lution,  bestowed  baptism,  aud  the  Lord's  supper.^  By  this  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  was  not  excluded,  however,  uie  idea  of  cer- 
tun  ecclesiastical  offices  which  subsisted  among  them,  and  which  had 
been  arranged  at  a  very  early  period,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  body.' 
Starting  from  the  literal  understanding  of  the  Bible,  they  condemned 
^»o1uteIy  the  oadi,  aU  shedding  of  blood,  nulitary  serrice,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.^    Aa  they  found  unconditional  truth  enjoined  in  the 

'  Sob  the  Chraiucla  of  William  Paj  of  touching  Che  irine  which  Ihc;  nied.    Tb« 

IiMlrellt,  c.  riii,  where  it  a  said  of  them  :  consecrated  bread  wag  presoTTed,  and  ft  pOT- 

Hi  in  qoadam  parte  Catalaaniseannu  pin-  lion  of  it  eaten  dail<r.  It  is  uid  of  one  i4io 

tibu  dc  Tixerunt,  led  paoladm  postea  de-  died  while  a  member  of  thii  >ect :  Quod 

fecemnt  credebat  et  asaerebu,  Be  Eiabore  potestaleiQ 

*  L.  c  a  Domitio,   celelirandi   misnam  et  conae- 

*  See  e.  g,  the  aboTe-dted  trad  of  Klich-  crandi  veratn  corpiu  Cbristi  de  materia  pa- 
dorf,  from  (he  Iweadeth  chapter  onward.  niscommunia  fcrmentali  et  verum  Eangni- 

*  See  the  above-cited  wo^  on  the  His-  ncm  de  vino  cnm  oleo  et  sale  commixtia  in 
tor;  of  (he  Inqnlnilion.  Thus,  e,  g,  f.  SOI ;  scipho  lii^eo  cam  pede,  quern  ad  hoc  loco 
Died  Valdentea credunt,  qaodin  praeaenti  calici«»eciinihabeb<at,qQaRivu  osaet  UiciU 
lita  M>lQin  lit  poenitentia  et  sit  porgatori-  nxqnilus,  labontor  el  agricola.  He  ccle- 
um  pro  peceatu  et  quando  anima  recediC  a  bratcd  the  mess  at  home  on  Sundayg  and 
OOrpOi^<  vadit  ad  paradiaam  vel  ad  infer-  festivals,  et  de  prodicto  pane  ac  pocnlo 
nnm  et  Don  factunt  orationes  nee  alia  inf-  cooimnnicabat  Rlngulii  diebui  cnjDslibet 
fragia  pro  defanctis,  quia  dicant,  quod  lUi,  hebdomadis,  qnando  aibi  racabat,  de  pedii 
qui  aunt  in  paradiao,  non  indigent  et  illia,  paaia  sic  per  euis  conaccratii,  qnas  in  piii- 
quisunt  in  inferno,  non  prodcuent  de  coiuervabat,  aumendode  mane  prociMl- 

'  Id  the  abore  protocol  of  the  Inqniai-  munione  diebna  singulis, 

tion  (rail),  a  married  conntrjmania  men-  *  F,  290.    At  Ibe  commcDcement  of  dia 

tioned  who  need  cotnmon  bread  in  conse-  fourteenth  centnr;  occura  a  M^onilia  of 

crating  and  diatribating  the  Lord'a  aapper.  the  Waldensian  seot 

Hanj  peculiar  and  duk  things  are  aoid  '  See  f.  201  and  207,  and  other 
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BCnaon  on  tlie  mount,  tliey  are  said  to  have  considered  ever;  ntteraaee 
of  a  falsehood  a  mortal  sin."'  The  spirit  of  a  truly  erangelical  bent 
expresses  itself  also  in  the  confessions  composed  in  ^e  Romance  lao- 
goage,  which  bear  the  very  impress  of  those  times  when  the  Wslden- 
ses  arose.  Among  these  belongs  the  tract  on  antiobrist,  idreadr 
noticed.  Everything  is,  according  to  this  document,  a  work  of  anb- 
chriat,  by  which  men  are  led  from  relying  on  Christ  alone,  to  ^ac« 
their  trust  in  external  things ;  which  ascribes  renewal  by  tlie  Holy 
Ghoet  to  a  dead,  oatward  ftuth,  and  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  the 
ground  of  such  futh.*  This  might  lead  ns  to  infer,  though  not  with 
absolute  certainty,  that  the  author  of  the  tract  was  an  opponent  oS 
in&nt  baptism.  It  was  also  described  as  a  work  of  antichrist,  that  Im 
biult  the  whole  &bric  of  religion  and  holiness  in  the  peoj^e  upon  his 
mass,  and  worked  up  in  it  a  tissue  of  various  Jewish,  pagan,  and 
Christian  ceremonies.*  It  is  said  that  antichrist  covers  up  his  wicked- 
ness nnder  some  few  words  of  Christ,  under  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  the  councils,  which  the  servants  of  antichrist  otHerve,  jost 
so  far  as  tbey  may,  without  danger  of  any  interference  with  their  wiclced 
Sves  and  their  sinfiil  pleasures.*  The  autJior  reckons  among  the 
tiiingB  that  serve  to  conceal  antichrist,  the  partly  hypocritical,  partiy 
truly  pious  life  of  many  in  the  church ;  for  the  elect  of  C^,  who 
ehoose  and  practise  goodness,  being  in  the  church  of  antichrist,  were 
captives  in  Ballon,  and  serve  as  tiie  gold  with  which  antichrist  covers 
his  vanity,  ^e  people  in  whose  name  this  tract  was  composed, 
deemed  themselves  bound  to  renounce  antichrist  inwardly  and  ontwardly  ;* 
they  had  a  fellowf^p  and  unity  of  good-wilt,  and  of  a  sincere  disposi- 
tion among  one  another,  since  tiiey  proposed  to  themselves  the  pure  and 
nmple  end  of  pleasing  the  Lord  ana  attaining  to  salvati<Hi.  Hey 
declared  themselves  to  be  resolved,  with  the  Lord's  help,  to  embrace, 
ao  far  as  their  minds  were  oap^le  of  bearing  it,  the  truth  of  Christ 
and  of  his  bride,  smatl  as  their  knowledge  of  it  nught  be.  If  to  any 
man  more  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  given,  then,  they  more  humbly 
desired  to  be  tan^t  by  him,  and  to  ho  corrected  of  their  mistakes. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  ie  bestowed  by  that  fiilness  of  authority  which  is 
in  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  men  obtain  it  by  ^th, 
hope,  penitence,  love  ;  by  obedience  to  the  Word.*  Among  the  means 
employed  by  antichrist  to  cover  his  wickedness,  they  reckoned  the 
miracles  now  and  then  performed, —  noticing  tiie  fiiot  that  St  Paul 
enumerates  among  the  signs  of  antichrist,  lying  wonders.^ 

U;  u  ii  IwM  Mid,  th«7  >pp«Aled  to  ibe  pu-  Jadaicu  et  da  li  Gentil  et  da  li  ChriitUo. 

nge,  "  Jndge  not  that  7«  be  not  jad^,'^  '  Loa  quali  illi  garden,  entut  qunt  ikw 

diey  mtut,  of  conne,  hava  coDdemaed  all  destrnon  la  mala  rita  et  Totnpta  de  lor. 

dnl  triali.  *  Nos  faicn  departiment  anterior  et  inte- 

■  See  Alan,  c  TaldenMS,  lib.  ii.  p.  306.  rior  de  lav. 

*  Qne  el  attribaii  la  reformation  clel  Saact 
8p«rit  a  la  fe  morta  de  f(K»etbapteiali  ea- 

Auit  en  aqaalla  fa.  .... 

'*I«qaartaol>niderAntschrUleiIaqDal  entia  6 

«niemp  bastie  «t  ediflqne  lata  religion  et  mente. 

Mnctita  del  poble  en  la  mm  meaaa  et  en-  '  Seelib.  ili,  p.  STl. 
Mtap  ha  teiunt  variai  caeretnoniai  an  qb 
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A  Hecobd  be&adftil  mmninent  of  this  Christi&D  Bjnrit  is  Hn  sketcli 
of  Christian  doctrine  intituled  the  Noble  Lesson.'  We  have  bo  jast 
groundB  for  Bkepticism  with  regard  to  \he  date  irluoh  this  productkn 
attributes  to  itself,  and  this  date  places  it  in  tiie  earij  days  of  tbtt 
Waldenses ;  for  it  is  observed  that  bat  eleven  centuries  had  elapsed 
aince  it  was  said,  that  w«  live  in  the  Inst  times ;  —  whether  the  pas- 
sages in  the  epistlfl  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Uie  imm»- 
diato  context,  or  in  the  Apocalypse  are  intended.  The  chronologtcal 
detonnination  agrees  with  the  times,  in  either  case,  noIeSB  we  sappoee 
a  oalcnlatjon  exact  te  tJlie  letter.  In  the  Noble  Lesson,  the  followii^ 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  old  law  and  the  new.  The  old,  curses  the 
body  that  brings  forth  no  fmit ;  the  new,  recommends  the  life  of  virgm- 
i^.*  The  old,  forbids  perjury  alone ;  &e  new,  swearing  in  general  ;■ 
it  bids  OS  say  simply  yea  and  nay.  The  prohibition  of  ^  shedding  (^ 
Uood  is  also  cited.  The  apostles  are  represented  as  patterns  of  spirit- 
Dai,  vduntary  poverty  ;*  tuey  were  conteat«d  witli  food  and  rument. 
They  find,  howoTer,  bnt  veiy  few  followers  after  them.  After  the 
times  of  (lie  apostles,  there  were  some  teachen,  it  is  said,  who  showed 
file  way  of  Christ  onr  Saviour.  But  at  present,  also,  there  are  a  few 
who  earnestly  denre  to  show  the  way  of  Chnst;  bnt  they  are  so 
persecuted,  that  it  is  hardly  in  Iheir  power  to  do  so.  They  were 
especially  persecated  by  the  fUse  ^eidterds.  If  an  individual  is  still 
to  be  fbona  who  neither  onrees,  sweaiB,  lies,  commits  adultery,  murders, 
possesses  himself  of  another's  goods,  nor  revei^es  himself  on  his  eD&> 
tnies,  they  say  he  is  a  Waldennan,  and  deserves  to  be  punished.' 
Against  t^e  priestly  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  said,  the  p(q[>es  unoe  the 
times  of  Silvester,  the  cardinals,  Mehope,  and  abbots,  all  put  tt^Uier, 
have  not  even  power  to  forgive  a  ^gle  ntortal  an.  Qod  aioue  caa 
fbr^ve  Bins.  It  belongs  to  &ie  shepherds,  »mply,  to  preach  to  the 
people,  to  pray  for  them,  to  exhort  the  people  to  repentance  and  a 
Bocere  confession  of  their  sins ;  to  faat^  give  alms,  and  pray  with 
fervent  hearts ;  for  by  these  means  the  souls  of  bad  Christians  who 
have  mnned  may  attain  to  salvation.*  The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses 
tiins  expressed  perfectly  harmonize  with  what  we  have  said  concern- 
ing  the  origin  of  this  sect,  as  one  wliich  is  to  be  traced  to  the  idea  of 
the  evangdical  poverty ;  and  we  prceive  how  the  eraogelicai  spirit 
in  it  gradually  attained  to  a  freer  development.^ 


'  La  nobla  Lejcion,  noble  le^on,  first  *  Cw  per  aqnMtw  M9M  trobs  r<nna 

pnbluhed  bj  L^r,  in  hi*  Hiscoira  dea  nlTRmenl, 

Vaadois;  —  ■  more  complete  reprint  in  De  nos  tMflio  CrMtUni,  lieat  haTta 

tiM  Chotx  dea  podBJes  originaln  dea  Troa-  pecea. 

liadoan,  par  RaTnonaiil.    T.  li,  p.  76.  '  Hailland,  in  hia  work  enUtled  Facti 

'   ■  La  lej  TClha  maniU  lo  venire,  que  fme  and  DocwnenU  illnatratiTe  of  Ifae  hiaUNj, 

Don  a  porta,  doctrine,  and  ritesoT  the  aacientAlbifjeneea 

Ha  !■  Dovella  conaelha,  gardan  rerge-  and  Waldenaea,  London.  1833,  p.  1 15,  hai 

neta.  ver;  properly  dirartad  attention  to  tbe  cri- 

'  La  lej  TClbn  deffent  lolaineTil  peijnrar,  ticiam  necenaij  to  be  employed  in  dte  >m 

Mala  novella diaipoa  lot  nonjnnir,  of  theancieniconfeuionsaf  the  Waldenses; 

*  Poverta  apiritual.    Qne  Tolhan  tutu  bnt  b«  luu  ceiWinlj  cairicd  hi*  doubts  too 

panre  per  propria  volnnta.  Car.    One  mark  u  eparioDineu  died  \tj 

'  Qn'e*  Vatidea  e  degse  de  pnnii.  Um,  the  diviaioH  of  the  Bibla  into  da^ 
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It  wu  in  the  order  of  the  FnmriMaua  we  mw  tiie  idea  of  erangelical 
porertj  first  introdnced  into  tbe  hierarchy ;  bnt  we  also  saw'  how  the 
popes,  by  their  partMipation  in  the  disputes  within  this  order,  in  which 
tiiey  mded  inth  the  milder  party  among  the  Frandscans,  became  involved 
m  a  contest  with  the  adantea  and  tpintualef,  and  how  it  thus  came  about 
that  the  idea  of  evangelical  poverty  raised  to  importance  by  this  party 
took  another  (tirection,  was  set  np  against  the  worldliness  of  a  chnrch 
ewrapted  by  the  snperflnity  of  earthly  goods,  and  by  means  of  this 
antagonism  many  others  might  be  called  forth,  which  from  the  point  of 
view  occupied  by  this  party  coald  not  ^  to  appear  heretical.  Added 
to  this  was  die  inflaence  c^  those  prophetical  ideas,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  the  first  section,  and  which,  propagated  ever  sinoe  tlie  middle  of  tlie 
twelfth  century,  had  been  condnually  shaping  themselves  out  into 
greater  distinctness ;  particularly  those  ideas  in  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  by  the  abbot  Joachim,  whose  profonjid  thoughts 
and  intuitions  operated  in  vaiious  ways  to  stimulate  and  fructify  ui- 
qmry.  The  ezponlion  of  the  Apoc^ypse  opened  a  wide  field  of  im^ 
ginative  conjecture  to  minds  dee^y  conscious  of  the  corruption  of  the 
diurch  in  their  times,  and  piercing  with  a  spirit  of  divination  into  the 
future.  As  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  are  presented  in  that  pro- 
doolaon  of  Joachim  as  tokens  of  the  last  great  conflict,  were,  in  the  im- 
portant epochs  of  new  evolutions  of  &e  kingdom  of  God  repeated  in 
nnoifi^"  fbnns,  and  exalted  to  a  still  higher  significance,  so  the  opin- 
ion, wluch  indeed  contained  something  of  truth,  tiiat  this  &ial  judgment 
was  tunted  at  by  signs  corresponding  to  the  predictions  of  the  Apocar 
lypse,  nught  the  more  eauly  obtain  credence.  The  abbot  Joachim  had 
{pren  the  impulse  to  tiiat  kind  of  speculation  by  which  men  were  led 
to  trace  in  certun  correspondences,  in  which  one  st«p  prefigured  that 
wluch  was  to  follow,  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  ele- 
ment in  the  uDfoldiog  thread  of  historical  facts.  The  ideas  of  the 
evangelical  poverty  wad  of  the  ago  of  the  Holy  fifdnt  were  in  these 
intuitions  combined  together ;  there  were,  however,  diflerent  spiritaal 
tendencies,  agreeing  only  in  thoir  oppositiDn  to  the  existing  chorch 
form,  which  seised  and  appropriated  these  ideas  after  diSereut  ways ; 

ttn,  flnt  Intrndaced  ■Iter  the  middle  of  Eh«  the  luenitpi.    Bnt  whit  iBIereat  could  • 

IhirMemh  Mrnnrr  (jet  it  is  Already  Co  be  kter  ^Ideruiui  be  nippoMd  to  hare,  ii 

met  with  in  Willlun  of  Paris],  ai&j  do  forginnc  two  doenmenu  like  (1ms,  in  which 

donbl  excite  Biupicioiu  aeainit  the  ntste-  tbere  are  adll  many  things  which  do  not 

nent  tbat  the  a^re-cited  tract  concern-  agree  with  the  doctrines  M  the  Waldentet 

ing  antichrist  originnted  in  the  13th  cen-  according  to  their  later  tortaf 

tnr;.  if  this  division  was  to  be  Ibund  in  the  '  See  aboTS,  p.  S91. 

original  form  of  that  docamenL    But  the  '  There  is  mnch  truth  in  the  remaHt 

whole  character  of  the  do<:Dinent,  u  well  which  Hamann  made  in  a  letter  to  Herder, 

ai  of  the  last  named  Noble  Le90D,  bar-  reUlire  to  the  Mew  Teitament  propbecioi 

moniies  with  this  period  of  lime.   As  it  re-  of  the  last  times,  where  he  says  of  the  Apoc- 

gaida  the  style  and  Innj^iage,  respecting  alypse:  "IiLCCordingly  did  not  consider  Ibe 

which  I  am  not  qaalifled  to  judge,  I  most  book  as  entirely  fnldlled,  bnt,  like  Judaism 

rely  here  on  the  jadgment  of  thu  compe-  itaelf,  as  partly  a  standing,  partly  a  progrea- 

tantcritic,RayiH>nard.    Hailland (apposes,  sive  falfilnient.    The  actnal  Ihlfilment  of 

it  ia  ime,  the  antiqne  form  of  the  language  the  book  is  but  a  type  of  a  higher  fulfil- 

is  no  proof  of  its  genuineness.    Whoever  ment.'    See  Hamann  s  writings,  edited  bj 

wu  interested,  he  £inks,  to  forge  such  doe-  F.  Roth.    Vol.  vi,p.  111. 
■meats,  might  sdio  take  paiiu  to  ivilMe 
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sometimes,  as  we  saw  in  the  sect  of  Almaric  of  Bena,  ft  mTstacal  pan- 
theism, which  woold  exchange  Cfariatian  theism,  iiod  the  aependenee 
of  the  reli^ons  conscioosnesa  on  a  Saviour  of  the  w(»M  for  the  self- 
deification  of  mind,  representing  Christiani^  as  bemg  only  a  eobcndi- 
nate  form  of  reli^n  which  the  nund,  when  arriTed  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, should  slough  off;  somedmes  a  tendency,  which,  codsciods  that 
Christianity  is  itself  the  absolute  reli^on,  s^re  after  a  freer  and 
more  perfect  development  of  the  same,  whereby  it  was  to  break  thmngb 
all  human  ordinances. 

As  the  strict  Franciscans  entertained  a  special  rerereDce  fin-  the 
abbot  Joachim,  who  had  foretold  their  order  and  the  regeneration  ot 
the  church,  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  instnunemt,  and  occnped 
themselves  a  good  deal  with  the  explanation  of  lus  wiitbgs,  tlie  intei^ 

Sretation  and  application  of  the  current  ideas  in  Uie  same,-  bo  a  great 
eal  was  said  among  them  about  a  new  everUstang  gospel.  13ie  idea 
of  such  a  gospel  belonged  really  among  the  charaoterutic  and  pecu- 
liar notions  of  Joachim ;  and  we  have  seen  how  by  tids  etprcnaoa, 
borrowed  from  the  14th  chapter  of  tiie  Apocalypse  (t.  6),  he  had 
tmdentoed,  following  ti>e  view  of  Origen,  a  new  smritoal  apprdMnatn 
of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  seneaouB  CaUic^o  point  tiE  yiev,  and 
ftUsWeTing  to  tlie  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  gre«t  seDsation  was  mv 
Crated  by  a  commentary  on  the  eternal  gospel,  wluch  after  the  nuddle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Erancisoan  Gflriiard,>  who,  by  lus  ml 
tor  Joachim's  doctrines,  involred  himarif  in  many  perseoolieoia  and 
Incnrred  an  eighteen  years*  imprisonment,"  publidted  under  ^e  title  of 
**  ^itroductoriut  tn  evangeHum  aOamum."  Many  ragoe  noticna  wen 
entcHuned  about  the  etemd  gospel  of  the  PruioisoaQB,  ariang  tna 
superficial  views,  or  a  superficial  trnderstanding  tS  Joaohim's  wnta^ 
anid  &e  ofispring  of  mere  rumor  or  the  heresy-hunting  mmL     Hea 


1  &e  ofispring  of  mere  rumor  or  the  heresy-hunting  nntit. 
Bpdkt  of  tiie  eternal  gospel  as  <^  a  hook  composed  under  this  titl< 
eirculated  among  tiie  Franciscans.*  Occauonally,  also,  this  eternal 
gospel  was  confounded  perhaps  with  the  aboTo-mentioned  Intndueto- 
rins.     In  reality,  there  was  no  book  existing  under  this  tide  of  the 

'  Atforedlj  lldt  penoin  wm  not,  u  h«  ■  8«e,  ntpecting  faim.  Wadding.  Aatnk 

wu  afteinmdi  udd  to  b«  (we  Uie  IKrae-  of  th«  Frandtoui  oider,  t  ir,  u  tha  jag 

torinmiiiqiiHiliMlilortbeDoaiiaicuiMich-  1369. 

oIm  Ejmmena,  1 9TS).  »  6i«nd  and  kia-  '  &o  uid  that  Tiolent  enemj  of  die  aen- 

died  ■pirillothuiBme  John  ofpBniia,who,  dicsnl  monkii,  of  wbom  ve  have  spoken  in 

^t  of  his  levwitT  ai  a  refonner,  the  tecond  lectioii,  p.  S83,  William  of  St. 

al  far  the  doctnUM  of  Joachim,  Amonr     '     "                              .     .         » 

luffered   modi  penenuiDO,  wu  deposed    James'  a  ^  .      .... 

from  hii  office  as  gcnenl  of  Ua  order,  hsd  cited  edition  of  bis  works,  p.  SOO,  wheir  be 
BonsTeBBtn  lijr  hii  KuxeMorj'  Chenthor  is  detcribing  Ihe  dangen  wbidi  belonged 
of  diil  book,  as  ma^  be  ESlhered  from  a  to  (be  signs  of  the  lut  times,  and  wiifaoot 
StaMDient  of  the  actit  of  that  procen  pre-  doobt  hul  the  FiancisODi  in  hia  mind,  he 
served  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne  at  sajt:  De  istis  pericnlis  jam  baiwmns  qoae- 
Paris,  ty  a  fnember  of  the  papal  commis-  dsjn  Fsiisiis,  srilicet  librum  illnm.  qoi  to- 
■km,  compoiied  of  three  carainais  appoini-  oatm  evangoliiun  aetemnin.  Et  noi  tidi- 
ed to  examine  that  work,  was  Hugo  M  St.  tuns  noD  modicam  partem  illiiu  lllai  « 


ti,r3Ua:   Proeesiiu 
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Eternal  Oospet ;  bnt  kll  that  is  Bfud  aboat  it  relates  nm^Jy  to  the 
irritin^  of  Joachim.*  The  opponents  of  the  Franciscan  order  objected 
to  the  preachers  of  the  et«msl  gospel,  that,  according  to  their  opinion, 
Christianitj  was  but  a  transieDt  t^iog,  and  a  new,  more  perfect  reli- 

f'  in,  the  absolute  form,  destined  to  endure  forever,  would  succeed  it. 
ilham  of  St.  Amour  says  :*  "  For  the  past  fifty-five  jean  some  have 
been  striving  to  mbatitute  in  place  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  another 
goapd,  which  is  sud  to  be  a  mon  perfect  one,  wtuch  they  called  the 
gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  eternal  gospel.*  These  doctrines, 
concerning  a  new  etomal  gospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  in  the  times 
of  tiie  antiohriat,  had  i^ready,  in  the  year  1254,  —  where  perhaps  he 
refers  to  t^  appearance  of  the  above-mentioned  Introduotorius, — been 
set  forth  at  the  very  seat  of  theological  studies  in  Paris.  Whence  it 
is  manifest,  tbat  the  aotichrislian  doctrine  would  even  now  be  preach- 
ed from  the  polruts,  if  ^ere  were  not  still  something  that  wUhholdeih 
(2  Theesal.  2 :  6),  namely,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  of  ttie  bishops. 
It  is  said  in  tiiat  aocnned  book,  which  they  e&lled  the  eternal  gospel, 
which  had  idready  been  made  known  in  the  church,  that  the  etomal 
gospel  is  as  much  superior  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  sun  is  to  the 
moon  in  brightness,  tiie  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The  kingdom 
of  the  chorch,  or  the  go^l  of  Christ,  was  to  last  only  till  the  year 
1260."  In  a  sermon  which  we  have  already  noticed,*  he  points  'out 
the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  eternal  gospeil :  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  cburoh  is  nothing ;  that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to  be  ^ven,  and  a 
new  eonstitution  of  ^e  church  introduced ;  and  he  laboTS  to  show  that 
va  the  contrary  the  form  of  the  hierarchy,  under  which  the  church 
then  subosted,  was  one  resting  on  the  divine  order,  and  altogether 
necessary  and  immutable. 
These  ohai^;eB  frun  the  mouth  of  a  passonato  oppcment  cannot 


, _, „..     .   ..  o-   -  -  , —0  opponoQto  of  the  mendicwit 

«i^;MdiiebtlicbenAhhu>(Iliinf|«n,ErUiigeii,  oidcn).    0pp.  ed.  Venci.  l  xix,  p.  «15. 

1833,  p,  4,  et  C    This  may  be  verj  diatiactl J  '  De  perieolii  noviuimomni  lemponm, 

|*tb«ted  from  dn  itaUBMDt  in  the  aboTe-  p.  38. 

dted  acts  of  the  proceu  on  the  Introducto-  '  I  can  nol  aoqaiesce  in  the  coajectnra 

lisainemit^liBmaelaiiam.l.c.    Quetifet  of  Dr.  Engelhsrdt,  chat  Williun  of  Bt. 

Echatd,f.9oa,forhei«ituexpTewlyitaied:  Amoarhere  had  In  mind  the  doctrine  of 

Qiud  liber  anKOHlia^ni  rel  conconlia  ve-  Almaric  of  Bena,  bat  believe  that  lie  al- 

ntods  apptllarelar  primaa  liber  eTangelii  ways  had  in  ije>r  the  doctriiieH  of  Joachini, 

•Mernl  et  quod  liber  ute,  qai  diciinr  Apocu-  which  had  apread  in  the  Franciscan  oider, 

IjpiiB   nova,  appeUareiur  aecundna   liber  ordocttineaaBsociatedwiih Joachim'sideaa, 

eiardem  eyan^iii,  aitniliter,  qnod  liber,  qui  an  i^ipean  evident  irben,  after  the  wordl 

dicitnr  Pialleriam  decern   cbordaruin,  lit  aboTeciled.be    adds:    "Quod  (evangalio 

tertins  liber  ejoidem  evanKelii.    Here  we  aetemu)  adreniente  GTacoabitar,  nt  dtcont, 

plainly  recogniie  the  dtiea  of  the  thru  works  evan^liuni  Chriiti,  at  parati  sumns  oiten- 

of  JoBchim  mentioned  abore,  in  a  note  on  dere  in  itio  erangelio  maledicto.    Here  ho 

p.  221.    With  this  agne  also  the  following  aainredly  means  the  same  thing  which  in 

words  of  Thomas  Aaainas:    Hoc  aateni  the  place  first  died  from  his  sermoua  b 

erangeliam,   de  qtio  loquantur  (William  call^  the  gospel.    And  had  he  meant  JU> 

of  Sn  Amoai  and  his  parn),  est  qooddam    marie,  who  was  condemned  ar  -  ' *'- 

introdactorinm  in  llbro  Is]  JtMuhtm  com-  there  wascerttunl;                   ' 

poaiium,  quod  est  sb  eccl^  reprobatun,  omit  lo  mention  bi 

Tel  etiam  ipsa  doctrina  Joacbim,  per  qnam,  *  L.  c.  p.  tOO. 
■ldicimc,evaogeliamCbristimiitMiir.   See 
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eertainlT  be  regarded  as  eridence  that  a  doctiine  Hlce  tliat  of  A1mari«, 
concerning  a  new  reK^tm  of  Uie  perfect,  oloae  at  hand,  was  eren  then 
taught  among  the  strict  Franciscans.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  referring 
hacE  to  the  acconnt  giren  on  a  former  page,  of  the  doctrines  of  Joachim, 
how  St.  Amour  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  found  all  this  in  Joa^ 
chim's  writinffH,  wfich  surely  he  had  read  but  snperfiuaUy,  and  for  the 
veiy  reason  uat  tiiej  were  bo  highly  esteemed  among  the  Franciscans, 
with  hostile  feelings,  as  well  as  an  entirely  opposite  bent  of  mind. 
And  since  the  existing  form  of  the  church  cons^tulaon  seemed  to  hiok 
in  exact  accordance  with  tiie  essence  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  fail, 
indeed,  where  Joachim  predicted  some  new  form  of  &e  manlfestatioa 
of  Ghristianity,  in  which  it  was  to  cast  asde  its  present  confined 
envelope,  to  see  therein  announced  some  new  antichristian  gospel. 
Taking  everything  together  which  the  opponents  cite  from  the  "  la- 
trodootoiy  to  the  eternal  gospel,"  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
even  in  this  book,  any  such  doctrine,  implying  the  destruction  of  Ctuis- 
tianity,  was  set  forth.  The  whole  matter  of  tins  work  also  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  an  explication  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Ihe  abbot 
Joachim,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  genuine  Franciscan 
order.  The  condemnation  of  the  "  Introductory,"  by  pope  Alexander 
die  Fourth,  could  not  put  a  stop,  however,  to  the  circulation  of  these 
ideas.  They  sdll  contmned  to  be  cherished  among  the  party  of  die 
more  rigid  Franciscans,  and  &  remarkable  individual,  who  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  that  body,  gave  them  a  new  impnlae. 

This  was  John  Peter  de  Oliva  of  Provence,  who  from  lus  twelfUi 
year  had  been  educated  in  the  Frandscan  order.'  He  was  governed 
from  the  first  by  that  eccentric  tendency  of  roligious  feehng  and  ima^ 
nation  which  had  gone  forth  from  Francis ;  as  was  seen,  for  example, 
in  his  extravagant  enlo^oms  of  &e  Virgin  Mary,  which,  indeed,  were 
fband  to  he  offensive  even  in  his  own  order  ;■  but  with  this,  he  united 
a  profound,  speculative  intellect.  A  mixture  of  profound  ideas  and 
fantastic,  whimsical  assertions  might  naturally  be  expected,  therefore, 
in  his  writings.'  Zealous  for  the  primitive  severity  of  the  Franciscan 
mle,  he  inveighed  agunst  all  deviations  from  it ;  and  the  same  sjnrit 
led  lum  also  to  attack  the  worldly  life,  the  luxuir  and  pomp  of  the 
clergy.  By  so  doing  he  created  mtny  enemies,  who  eagerly  Itud  hold 
of  every  occacdon  presented  by  his  many  singular,  bold  remarks,  to 
suggest  suspicions  with  regard  to  hiei  orthodoxy.*  Besides  his  doctrine 
of  evangelical  poverty,  various  metaphysical,  dogmatic  statements  were 
hazarded  by  hun,  which  gave  ofience.  Among  these  was  the  opinion 
that  Christ  when  struck  by  the  spear  in  bis  side  was  not  yet  dead.s 
After  an  assembly  of  die  ]^«nciscan  order,  convened  in  the  year  1 282, 
had  ordered  an  investigation  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  their  spread,  he 

'  S«a  Wadding.  ArnialM,  1289,H.S9.  CommenUrj  on  the  ApoctljiiM,!^!  papal 

*  In  Wadding.  1.  c  N.  !S.  oommiuioii  ander  John  the  Twentf  Secinid. 

'  We  haTe  to  luDent  that  oothiag  hat  a4  In  Balm.  Mucelion.  i,  f.  S13. 

yet  been  publiihed  from  the  wiitingi  or  Ihia        '  Wadding.  Annalea,  at  Iba  jear  ItSS. 

remaikable  man.     We  know  nothing  of  N.  S. 

him  except  from  the  ailidei  declared  heret-        >  L.  c.  at  the  je«  IS97.  N.  9T,«le. 

ical,  which  had  be«u  extiaded  from  hit 
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mlmitted,  in  the  jeai  {bUowbg,  to  the  recantfttion  prewribed  to  him^ 
and  at  a  oonventioo  of  the  order  held  at  Pam,iii  1292,  be  gave  them 
ttitire  Batariactkm  hj  the  ezplanatwng  whioh  he  lud  be&ire  them.  Hia 
opponeato  were  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  Sftj,  in  1297.  Before  his  death  he  lud  down  a  eonfesnon,  in  vhwh 
he  BoconditiiHtail^  Eabmitted  to  the  deeiuona  of  the  charch  of  Rome. 
Yet  he  reaenred  to  lumself  Uw  liberty  of  refiiriuK  to  Mow  an;  human 
determination  i^lMming  to  detnde  that  anything  belonged  to  the  ewence 
of  the  fiuth,  nnleea  it  wen  the  deci^m  of  the  pope,  or  of  a  general 
comtcil ;  except  in  so  iar  as  he  was  enfcvced  to  adopt  it  by  reason,  <v 
the  autjurity  of  ^e  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  essence  of  the  CaUioUo 
fiuth  itself.  He  held  it,  moreover,  to  be  a  salntai;  thing  that  opposito 
opinioDS  should  be  set  forth  and  defended,  provided  it  were  done  with- 
out obstinacy,—  for  so,  the  truth  would  oe  more  accurately  inves- 
tigated, the  minds  of  ^spntants  more  exercised,  and  men  mor« 
eert^nly  led  to  an  undeistaodmg  of  the  doctrines  of  &th.* 

OUva  distangmshed  seven  ages  of  the  charch :  The  first,  its  founda- 
tion by  the  apostles ;  the  second,  its  preservation  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  martyra ;  the  tiiird,  the  evolution  and  defence  of  the  iuth  in  the 
contests  with  heretics ;  the  fourth,  the  period  of  the  anchorites  living 
in  strict  self-DUHiific&tioQ,  who  poured  a  bri^t  light  oa  the  charch  b; 
their  example ;  the  fifth,  the  period  of  the  common  life  of  monks  and 
clerks,  some  of  whom  practised  greater  severity,  others  acoommodated 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  living ;  the  cdxtb,  the  renewal  of 
the  evBBgeUoal  and  the  extirpation  of  the  antdchristian  life,  with  which 
is  caonected  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  pagans,  or  at  once 
the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  charch ;  the  seven^  age  is,  in  its 
icJataon  to  this  earthly  Ufe,  a  sort  of  sabbath ;  a  peaceful  and  miraoo- 
loos  participation  in  future  blessedness,  as  if  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
had  oescenaed  apcKi  earth ;  —  but  in  its  relation  to  the  future  life,  it  is 
the  general  resurrecticoi,  the  glorification  of  the  saints,  and  the  end  of 
all  ttuogs.  "Dm  distinction  of  a  twofold  imga  of  the  great  epochs  in 
tiie  ev^ution  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  aocoramg  to  their  point  of  de- 
parture and  their  point  of  tonmnation,  belongs  among  tiie  peculiar 
featnres  in  the  mtoitions  of  OUva.  Thus,  he  aays  of  the  first  period, 
that  in  tme  sense  it  may  be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  preachmg  of 
Christ;  in  another,  with  the  outpooring  of  the  Holy  Bjmt.  The 
second  age  began,  in  the  proper  sense,  with  Nero's  persecution ;  but 
in  a  certun  sense  with  ue  stoning  c^  Stephen,  or  the  passion  of 
Christ.  The  dzth  age  began,  m  one  sense,  with  the  t^  of  St. 
Francis,  but  more  periectly  mth  the  jndgments  executed  on  a  cor- 
rupt church.  He  distinguishes,  furthermore,  a  threefold  maiufeatatioa 
of  Christ  in  the  history  of  the  world :  the  first  and  last,  visible ;  the 
middle  one  not  sensible,  bat  spiritual.  The  first,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  «orld,andtiie  founding  of  the  church;  the  second,  to  renew  the  latter 
to  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  life,  and  carry  £>rward  the  church, 
abeBdylbunded,to  perfection;  the  tlurd,  for  judgment,  for  the  glorificBr 

'L-cUlhejaarlSSa.  N.  7.       'Wadding.  Aiuulei,M  the  jew  IS9T.1II.34. 
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tion  of  t}ie  elect,  and  for  die  general  conBummation.  AlAon^  flus  eiin%' 
Mai  advent  of  Christ  must  be  referred  to  the  whole  process  of  derelop- 
ment  of  the  church,  and  also  to  the  glorifictatton  en  the  saints,  jet  it 
may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  preeminendy  attributed  to  the  sixth  period, 
irhose  characteristics  are  founded  on  this  very  interior  activity  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ.^  He  supposes  a  progresmve  evolution  of  IJie  anti- 
cnristian  and  the  Christian  principles,  both  proceeding  side  by  side,  to 
the  last  decisive  struggle ;  so  that  each  successive  period  takes  np  into 
itself  all  the  good  and  evil  of  tbe  preceding  one,  and  hence  ah  the 
good  and  enl  of  all  earlier  periods  must  be  concentrated  in  the  last  time 
of  the  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  anti< 
Christ,  "  Just  as  the  virtue  of  the  root  and  of  the  stallc,"  aaya  he, 
*'  lives  ag^n  in  the  branches  and  the  frnit,  so  whatever  disturbs  the 
healthy  development  of  life  also  transmits  itself.'  And  as  the  whole 
virtue  and  fbrce  of  the  earlier  times,  thereibre,  strives  towards  the 
great  end,  of  producing  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  period,  so  all  tji« 
oppofflte  evil  of  the  earlier  times  will  ally  itself  with  the  malice  of 
antichrist,  and  of  the  otfaen,  by  whom  the  elect  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  periods  are  'to  be  tempted.*  The  sixth  period  will,  therefore, 
be  distinctly  and  prominently  marked  above  all  the  preceding  ones,  as 
the  goal  to  which  everything  presses, — the  commenoement  of  a  new 
age  of  the  worid,  whereby  the  old  world  will  be  done  away,  just  as  hy 
the  appearance  <k  Christ  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  old  life  of  man- 
kind, were  done  away.*  As  by  Christ's  first  appearance  an  end  was 
put  to  the  old  synagogue  and  a  new  church  was  erected,  so  by  his 
spiritual  advent  all  old  things  will  be  t^en  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
church  recreat«d,  as  it  were,  into  an  entirely  new  one.  As  the  sjnrit- 
nal  revelation  of  Christ  goes  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  but 
must  be  preeminently  ascribed  to  tfiat  nxth  age,  the  same  is  to  be 
Biud  also  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Sprit ;  and  precisely  by  this  fact 
t^e  third  age  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  sixth  period  of  the 
church,  is  distinguished  as  Uie  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  two 
earlier,  Hie  time  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Chnstiaa  period  wluch 
has  tiins  far  elapsed.' 

It  is  matufest,  from  this  collatioaof  paesages,howfar  Oliva  was  &om 
favoring  the  Uieory  which  taught  that  Christianity  itself  was  to  be  an- 
nulled by  this  new  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  looks  upon  the 
whole  as  only  a  progressive,  orgamc  evolution  of  ChriatiaQity  itself, 
tiirough  d^erent  sta^,  starting  from  that  which  Christ  has  done  once 
for  all.  The  aim  of  the  entire  evolution  is  nothing  otiier  than  the  com^ 

'  Lic«t*aHm  Mcimdiii  ■dTenlni  ut  in  tnr  nutlitiM  mtlchruti  et  nliqnonim  exer- 

lotD  decona  ecderiM  «l  etuUD  in  gloriflca-  Mniium  electa*  lexti  et  Mplimi  itrntu. 

ttoM  Moctoram,  nlhitominiu  racte  et  con-  *IiiiiiamiioTlMcnli,eTicnaii»QiKMldani 

griM  per  qnuidBm  utononutiUm  tqipropii-  vetiu  Mcnlam,  ricst  ilatiii  Chrim  eraeo*- 


in  Tamo  at  fmcla,  sic  el  inrecuo  nDinsqae.  ■  Tertiiu  itatiil  mnndi  snb  Mxto  « 

'  SicDt  tola  Tiruu  prionim  temponim  ecclraiBC  inchoBadui  et  epiritni  laneto  per 

intendit  generWionem  WJtti  et  leptimi  ata-     ' "" ■.--^-- 
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plete  ezlulntion  (^  the  image  of  Christ,  accordiDg  to  life  and  knowl- 
edge, ia  huoiaiut; ;  which  coincides  wi^  the  true  realizatioa  of  the 
image  of  God,  and  of  man's  destined  dominion  over  the  worid.  So 
too  the  sixth  da;,  on  which  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
corresponds  to  ttie  nzth' period,  in  wluch  the  mass  of  the  Jews  and 
pagans  will  he  restored  to  the  image  of  God  by  Christdanity.^ 

And  here  we  shonld  not  fiul  to  notdoe,  that  as  OUfs  did  not  poeaeas 
a  correct  view  of  the  apostolical  church,  nor  a  clear  consciooaness  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  point  of  view  and  primitive  Chria- 
tianity,  so  his  view  of  the  great  end  towards  which  the  church  in  its 
progresBiTe  advancement  is  striving,  must  of  course  be  affected 
diereby.  Complete  estrangement  from  the  world,  as  contradis- 
tinguidied  from  the  hitherto  prevaUing  absorption  in  the  world ;  the 
reli^OD  of  intuition  and  feeling,  as  opposed  to  the  hitherto  conceptual 
theology ;  pore  passivity,  in  the  sorreadiy  of  one's  self  to  the  godlike, 
as  opposed  to  the  hiUierto  prevfuling  self-activity  of  the  intellect  ia  the 
dialectical  theology,—  this,  as  it  appeared  to  hmi,  would  form  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  that  gbrious  period :  "  As  it  was  the 
striving  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  before  Christ,"  says 
he,  "  to  proclaim  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  children  of  God,  in  the  second  age  of  the  world, 
from  Christ  onwards,  labored  to  explore  the  hidden  vrudom,  so  nothing 
else  remans  for  tiie  Uiird  age,  but  that  we  should  sing  God's  praise, — 
while  we  magnify  his  great  power  and  his  manifold  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, which  are  clearly  revealed  in  his  works  and  in  the  word  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures ;  for  while  in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  God  Uie  Father 
mamfested  hiinself  as  the  terrible  God,  and  a  being  to  be  feared ;  in  the 
second  age  of  the  world,  the  Son  maniliested  himself  as  a  teacher  and 
revealer,  the  Word  of  divine  wisdom ;  he  will  reveal  hunself  in  the 
tlurd  age,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aa  the  flame  of  divine  love  and  the 
fiiluesB  of  all  spiritual  joy, —  so  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  incarnate 
Word,  and  all  ^e  power  of  the  Father,  will  not  merely  he  known,  but 
also  felt  and  experience d."*  To  this  he  Bpphes  the  promise,  mven  by 
Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  shonld  lead  to  all  truth,  ana  gkn^ 
him ;  —  which,  therefore,  he  applies  also,  in  a  preenunent  sense,  to 
this  sixth  period :  "  As,  in  the  first  times,  tite  world  was  converted  to 
Christ  by  extniorcUaary  and  coundess  miracles,  so  it  is  behooving  that 
it  should,  in  the  last  tunes,  again  be  converted  by  a  peculiar  h^t  of 
divine  wisdom,  and  of  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;  especially, 
unce  the  condition  of  this  period  is  to  be  of  so  elevated  a  character  as 
to  admit  of  the  reception  and  contemplation  of  the  divine  light  itself."* 
TtuB  sixth  period,  then,  stands  prominent,  indeed,  above  all  the  otbet 
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and  eariisr  oqcib,  b;  tiie  plsiutucle  of  grace  and  &imGar  tokeos  of 
Christ's  love ;  yet  it  has  the  more  reaaoii  to  humble  itself  becaose, 
what  distmgai^ieB  it  conuata  much  tather  in  paaaiTit7,or  TecfliviBg, 
ihan  in  activity,  or  giving ;  much  rather  in  that  Dlessednese,  irlucfa  is  a 
TCward,  than  in  that  paioB-taldng  service,  which  mi^t  pas  tor  % 
desert.  As  the  glory  which  was  intended  for  the  ajDagogae  and  3b 
priestB,  had  they  believed  in  Christ,  vas  transferred  to  the  prinutive 
church  and  its  shepherds ;  so  also  the  glm;  intended  for  the  chnnb 
of  the  fifth  period  will,  on  account  of  its  apostasy,  be  tranrierred  to 
tiie  elect  of  the  sixth  period.  The  precursor  of  the  new  period  of 
cenuine  life,  which  consists  in  following  Christ  in  evangelical  povertj, 
IB  St.  Fran<ns ;  he  who  first  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  the  perfect  image 
of  Christ,  who  must  resemble  Christ  therefore  in  aQ  respects,  lod 
hence  must  bear  also  the  printa  of  his  wounds.^  When  band  was 
anointed,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  Saul  was  kft 
more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  the  evil  smrit  took  possession  of  him ; 
so  when  the  Sprit  of  God  was  evidently  transferred  to  the  evan- 
gelical paupers  (the  genuine,  strict  Franciscans),  and  thej  wen 
called  and  consecrated  by  him  to  the  c&oo  of  preachmg,  many 
began  to  be  stirred  vrith  a  diabolic^  spirit  agunat  tbem,  i^iile  &ej 
gunk  deeper  and  deeper  Uiemselves  into  omony,  cupidity,  luxury, 
and  worl^r  pomp.  The  exUntiee  increase  of  Uie  chnroh  ^loald  be 
otmditioiiea  on  its  inUmive  power, —  &om  the  interior  glory  of  the 
church,  in  the  period  of  the  Holy  Obost,  should  proceed  also  its  ex- 
ternal enlargement.  They  who  exhildted  the  perfect  image  of  Christ 
in  evangelical  poverty,  should  be  employed  as  the  inatruments  for  the 
extension  of  Crod's  kmgdom  through  the  whole  world." 

"  But  as,  in  the  apostoltc  times,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  fbond 
more  aoceptance  among  the  heathen  than  among  the  Jews ;  so,  too.  Hie 
new  evangelical  missionaries  would  find  greater  sooceae  anwng  ttie 
Greeks,  Saracena,  Tartara,  and  finally  the  Jews,  than  in  the  fleshly 
cOmrchi^  the  Latins."  The  Bt^ylon  of  Bevela1«Hi  ia  uniformly  i«pn- 
BOnted  by  OUva  as  the  corrupt  church  of  Borne,  hunyiog  to  ^e  judg- 
ment ;  and  he  describes  her  corruption  in  the  plunest  terms.  **  3>e  is 
Babylon,  the  great  whore,  because  wickedness  thrives  and  spreads  in 
her,  not  only  intensvely  but  extenuvely ;  so  that  the  good  in  her  are 
like  a  few  grains  of  gold  in  a  vast  sand-heap ;  and  as  the  Jews  in  Baby^ 
ha  were  captives,  and  grievously  oppressed,  so  will  the  spirit  of  the 
righteous,  in  this  period,  be  oppressed  and  afflicted  beyond  endunitce, 
by  the  conntlees  host  of  a  fle^y  church,  wtuoh  they  are  enforced  to 
servo  agfui^t  their  will.  The  Babylon  which  stood  in  heathendom, 
made  aQ  men  drunk  with  her  idolatries ;  so  that  Babylon,  which  is  the ' 
fleshly  church,  hae  made  herself  and  all  the  people  in  subjectioD  to  her 
dnmk,  and  led  them  astray  by  her  shamefid  carnalities,  umony,  and 
worldly  pomp.  And  as,  previous  to  her  fall,  her  malice  and  her  power 


it  mperabandantia  Inmliu  t^ientlme  IM    trare  ad  ipu  Imniiu  BBKipienda  el  tac- 
it KriptqTanim  raarani.et  mutimfl  qiu«    templuida. 
^Mitet  luaiia  illiiu  tempotii  derari  et  ia-        '  Sm  iboT«,  p.  374. 
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grieTonsly  oppresaed  the  spirit  of  the  elect,  &nd  hiodered  the  coDTereion 
u  the  world,  so  will  her  oT«rthrow  be  to  the  saints  as  a  release  from 
their  captivity."  "  The  seat  of  corruption,"  he  says,  "  is  more 
especially  in  the  fleshly  clergy,  who  hoid  the  high  places  of  Babylon ; 
there  it  exists  to  a  &r  greater  extent  than  in  the  communides  under 
tliem."! 

Ohya  agrees  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  also,  in  tfa&t  he  describes  the 
period  of  the  Holy  Ohoat  as  being,  at  the  same  dme,  the  Jc^anneui 
period.  To  him,  also,  John  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  con- 
templative bent,  and  c^  the  new  eTaDgelical  mode  of  life,  the  prototype 
of  me  ordo  evoTigeiieiu.  So  he  expounds  Rev.  10:  10  in  the  sense 
that,  by  the  new  evangelical  order,  the  work  first  commenced  by  the 
apostles  shall  be  completed,  and  the  mass  of  the  pagans  and  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity.'  The  twelve  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
meiitioned  in  Rev.  21 :  12,  he  applies  more  particularly  to  the  great 
teachers  of  this  last  period,  by  whose  means  the  kingdom  of  Qoawfia 
to  be  extended  anwng  the  pagans  and  Jews ;'  for,  as  it  belonged  more 
jtfoperly  to  the  apbstiea  to  build,  under  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  church  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  it  belongs  more  properly  to 
Hieae  to  stand  as  tha  open  gates ;  as  those  by  whom  the  Christian  wis- 
dom is  opened  and  explained  ;*  for  as  a  tree,  so  long  as  it  subsists  only 
in  its  root,  cannot  as  yet  unfold  its  whole  peculiar  nature,  and  let  every 
part  of  it  be  seen,  which  can  only  be  done  when,  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit,  it  has  reached  its  complete  development ;  so  the 
tree  or  l)uilding  of  the  church  and  of  the  divine,  wisdom  which  shines 
Syrik  in  its  different  parts  after  manifold  ways,  neither  conld  nor 
should  unfold  itself  from  the  beginning,  as  it  can  and  must  do  ia  its 
perfection.'  As  the  course  of  development  marked  by  the  Old,  sup- 
poses a  gradual  progression,  so  does  the  process  of  the  development  oi 
Christian  wisdom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Hew  Testament."* 

It  is  plain  that,  notwithstan(^g  the  wild  and  siagalar  notions  which 
are  mixed  in  with  his  more  profound  ideas,  we  may  reckon  Oliva  as 
bebnging,  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  among  the  prophetic  men  who  bore 
vnthiu  them  the  germs  of  great  spiritual  developments  in  the  future, 

'  In  qiu>  'bestialii  Tits  ainniluiter  regnat  Kn   ftipltcBtorei    aaplenciae   Cbrifltiuiae. 

<t  wdet  licnl  in  BOS  prindpui  lediet  longs  '  fiiciitarbor,dDmestinaoUndice,iKHi 

piDi  qium  in  laicii  e(  pUbiboi  libi  tab-  potest  lic  tota  omaibu  exflioui  aea  expli- 

jectis.  die  momtrari,  aicul  quando  est  in  nmia  et 

'  Ut  p«r  ipanm  Jouinem  designatnr  in  ftrliii  et  rrncdbiu  consammau,  sic  arbor 

tommnni  ordo  eiangtliciu  et  conieiDpiad-  scurabricaBccIcaiaeetdiTiDaeprovidentiaa 

TOi,  icilnr  ex  ipsa  intelligentia  libri,  quad  ac  sapientiac  in  ejw  parubus  diTersimods 

periston]  ordiaem  debot  hoc  impleri.  refblKcntis  et  participalae  Don  sic  potnit 

*  Licet  per  Apuloloa  et  per  ahos  SanctOi  nee  deboit  lb  inldo  explicari  licat  in  sna 

McandigeDeralustaKuintraveritmnlLitudo  coiunmmatione  polerit  ct  dsbebit. 

popntamm  ad  ChriBlum  lanqnain  per  por-  '  Sicnt  ab  iniuo  tnniidi  oraae  ad  Chrii- 

tu  dTJlatii  Dei,  nihilominns  maBis  appro-  tnm  creril  sncceiaive  illnmmatio  popnli 

priaiecompeiithacpiindpalibniaoctoribni  Sei   et   explicatio   ordinis   et   proceuu 

tertii  aeneralLs  status.  totin*  veteria  umtamenli  el  providenlUa 

'    Steal  enim  apoilolia  magia  competlt  Dei  ia  fabricatione  et  gaberaatione,  sie 

ease  cum  Chrisco  fandamenta  totioi  ec-  eat  et  de  illnminationibaa  et  explicatio- 

desioe  et  fldei  Christianae,  lie  islii  ploa  Dibui  ChdttiaimC  sapientiae  in  stalo  Dori 

competit,  ease  portag  apertat  et  apertorea  leattmeDlL 
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diou^  intenmngled  with  s  chaotie  mua  of  beterogeneons  « 
Hie  ideas  relatire  to  the  piooeaa  of  the  development  <£  revelation  and 
of  the  church,  irere  )iic&]nble  of  being  shaped  out  and  applied,  eieepl 
hy  the  oalm,  soientifie  insist  of  a  diktat  ratoiity.  In  taa  own  tamcB, 
bowever,  it  was  the  inuwoAtiTe  element  in  the  wntingB  of  Olivft,  and 
that  part  of  them  whkh  tonched  on  the  favotite  ideas  of  the  strict 
Kanciscans  attd  other  zealous  defendants  of  an  evangelical  poverty, 
such  as  were  fonnd  among  the  people  called  Beghards,'  whioh  promoted 
thnr  ciraolation.  The  ma^steria]  decree  of  ^he  superiors  of  his  nder, 
agwnst  Oliva's  writings,'  could  not  hinder  their  influence.  We  shali 
perceive  the  aflerworlanfp  of  them  in  the  sacceeding  periods. 

Among  those  in  whom  the  power  of  those  ideas  expressed  hj  the 
abbot  Joachim,  and  which  fiUed  the  B|Hritual  atmosphere,  ia  plainly  seen, 
we  should  notice,  in  tlus  connection,  the  Italian  ApoitoUeaU.  Though 
die  hifitor;  of  this  party  reaches  into  the  following  period,  yet  we  think 
it' proper  to  take  np  the  whole  matter  in  the  present  couneodon,  because 
their  commenoement  belongs  in  this  period,  aod  their  hiatory  ia  very 
cksely  inwoven  with  tiioee  kindred  mam{estati<Hi8,  iriiich  we  have  been 
eontemphiting  in  this  section.  We  shall  firsft  have  to  cimsider  tbcoe 
Italian  ApostoUcals  as  one  of  the  many  fiuina  d  manifestation  of  that 
idra,  which  we  saw  sprin^ng  up  under  so  many  different  shwee,  tna 
Arnold  of  SreB<na  and  odwuiIs.  Their  Sisi  £»mder  was  Oeuard  Se- 
garelU  of  Panna.^  Som  in  the  viilase  of  Alzano,  in  the  pcovince  t£ 
Parma,*  he  had  settled  down  in  that  city,  where  he  puianea  some  sort 
ot  8  trade.  Disgusted  with  the  ctxnmon  pursuits  of  the  world,  and 
awakened  to  an  earnest  desire  atler  a  more  serious  and  hearty  Chris- 
tian Ufa,  he  felt  impelled,  like  bo  many  other  pious  men  of  hiia  tamea, 
to  follow  the  pattern  of  tho  apostiea  in  a  total  renunciation  <^  earthly 
interests.  Hoping  to  find  such  aa  apoetolical  community  ia  (he 
Franciscan  order,  he  expressed  a  demre  to  enter  this  order.  But  bis 
reception  into  it  was  ibr  s«ne  cause  w  other  delayed.  While  punn- 
ing his  daily  practice  of  abandoning  himself  to  devotitnsl  meditatjoos 
before  a  picture  in  the  Franciscan  church,  representing  the  apostles 
in  the  coarse  garments  and  slippers  usually  assigned  to  them  u  this 
period,^  he  became  more  and  more  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  found  an 
apostolical  community,  wluch  should  labor  for  nothing  else  bat  the 
conversion  of  men.  That  form  of  the  apostolical  community  which  he 
found  in  the  Franciscan  order  no  longer  salnsfied  him.     It  was  a  &eer 

*  See  aboTB,  p.  308.  low,  her«,  the  qnotatioD)  of  Hoaheim ;  far, 

*  See  Wtuldijig.  Annglei,  at  the  jeu  In  the  Roman  edition  of  1985,  lying  btUg* 
1397.  N.  39.  me,  I  do  not  flnd  thii  piec«. 

*  Tba  histnTT  of  hit  Hfe  n«  more  fnll^  •  The  Chronicle  of  Panna,  poblbted  bj 

K'  ren  in  the  Chronicle  competed  br  the  Hnratoil,  in  the  Sth  fol.  of  ittt  Scriptorae 

BDciscan  Sallmbennt  de  Adam,  belong-  rerainltalicanim,p,as6. 

ine  to  ihia  time.    Thii  hat  not  ;et  been  *  In  ihe  eitracti  from  Salimben's  Chna- 

Coliihed  ;  hnt  extncta  from  it,  which  re-  iele ;  Snper  coopertorinto  lunpadit  depicti 

e  (o  the  hitloij  of  Segarelii,  are  taid  to  erant   apoitoli  drcnmrirea  cum  aolen  ia 

haTe  been  commnnicated  b^  the  Italian  nedibm  et  cum  mtmtellii  dtfa.  ta^)aIa 

jnritt  Fianeetco  Fegni.,  in  liit  remirltH  OQ  InTolali,  ticnt  tradltio  piclomm  ab  anliqait 

ibe  Directorinm  Inqnitilionit  of  Nichotat  accepit,  —  nbi  iale  contemplaMr. 
ETineiiciu,  f:sTl,«d.yeBetlS9a.    IA>1> 
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anion,  vhicb  his  nund  demanded  ;  a  onion  not  held  together  by  any 
row,  role,  or  Uw,  bat  »  nnioa  of  brethren  actuated  solely  by  the  free 
spirit  of  love.  So,  in  the  year  1260,  soiting  hia  dress  to  the  etyle  in 
imich  the  apoetlea  were  represented,  he  went  fordi  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance,  and  gradually  a  number  of  others  joined  him.  As  he  and 
his  conipanionB  were  in  the  habit  of  c<HnmeDdng  thnr  sermons  with  the 
Are  Maria,  the  recitatdcm  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  aa  the  snbBtanoe  of  their  discourses  was  ^together  praoti- 
oal,  as  they  entered  into  no  discusnons  of  the  church  dooSnes,  perh^ 
were  not  consckras  of  any  opposition  to  them,  they  went  on  W  a  long 
time  unmcdeated  ;  for  the  appearance  of  such  itinerant  preachers  of 
repentance  was  nothing  eztraordinary ;  and,  moreover,  the  politioal 
(Ustorbanaes  which  then  a^tated  Italy,  diverted  public  attention  frost 
snch  singularities.  Thus  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  soaiety  of  ^ns- 
tolical  brethren  to  propagate  themselves  for  twen^  years,  and  also  to 
extend  themaelvee  neyond  die  Umits  of  Italy.  At  length,  however,  tb« 
rapid  increase  of  the  sect  excited  the  suspioion  of  the  iHshop  of  Parma, 
aiid  he  had  Gerhard  arreeted  and  coofioed.  Yet  he  could  find  nothing 
in  lum  that  was  heretical ;  but  looked  upon  him,  as  he  might  well  do, 
&<m  &M  many  singalarities  in  his  conduct,  as  a  craiy  fanatic,  not 
deserving  of  pumshment,  bat  needing  only  to  be  watched  ;'  and  be 
bestowed  every  attention  upon  him  in  his  Mlace,  till,  growmg  tired  <^ 
him,  he  set  him  at  liberty  in  1286.^  He  WuBhed  him,  however,  fimn 
the  city  of  I^rma  and  from  the  entire  diocese.  Yet  pope  H<Hxirini 
Ae  FoorOi,  in  the  same  year,  found  it  necessaiy  to  issue  a  bull, 
addressed  to  all  bishops,  and  calling  upon  them  to  suppress  all  those 
Ipiritoal  societies  eideting  without  papal  confirmation,  whose  memben 
went  about  begging,  to  the  great  peril  of  their  own  Bonla,  and  the 
grievons  scandal  of  many  in  different  eouatries  of  the  world.  True,  it 
iBQSt  already  hare  bees  perceived  that  such  modes  of  life  were  em- 
ployed by  numbers  for  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines  ^  yet 
BO  indication  is  to  be  foaud  in  tiie  papal  doenment  that  any  such  bo<»- 
ety  had,  on  the  whole,  drawn  upon  itself  the  suspicion  of  an  heretical 
tendonoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  presupposed  that  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  devoted  to  the  Gatholio  church ;  it  was  nmply  required  oi  Uiem 
tiiat,  in  order  to  preclude  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  themselves 
■ad  othen,  they  moat,  if  they  wished  to  continue  such  a  mode  of  lifb, 
attach  themselves  to  some  existiDg  order  of  meudioant  frian.  Neither 
is  it  clear  that  the  ordinance  wsa  directed  agunst  Segarelli's  Bode^ 
in  particnlar,  which  is  not  indioated  in  any  way.  There  were,  in  fact^ 
a  number  of  such  communities,  which  had  arisen  among  tJie  laity  in 
difierent  countries ;  and  so  the  pope  renewed  the  ordinance  which 

■  When,  aftenrardi,  Ae  bentical  ten-  nsnt,  u  S*limb«fM  mji  :  Antntiain  flnzk 

d«oe7  of  die  ApoitoUcali  cams  to  liriit.  ideoqM  earoBn  adaem.    Bat  lacli  ms- 

nCD  voaM,  of  roane,  no  longer  be  latiiHed  ning  and  diidniaUtioa  ware  cortainljr  alio- 

nWi  M»  mild  d«elanition.   We  man  Inter-  gstbar  laeoniiitenc  with  iha  nacnni  dkpo- 

prat  in  the  nnae  thai  the  berelie,  who  titkm  of  tbU  roan. 

neoned  to  tjtrj  (peciet  of  fiUeehood  and  *  Ai  it  ii  uM :  Cam  nonnnUi  pravitatl* 

deceit  to  gain  U*  end,  lidgned  nadD«»  fbr  haereti«M  *itki  Uborantea  tab  hqjiiunDdi 

Ihe  pnipoeeof  «»«aping  deterrwl  pwikb-  lkblUMMnMariii*«ntL 
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Gregory  the  TenlJi,  in  the  twenty-third  canon  of  the  coodcD  of  Lyons, 
in  1274,  h&d  issued  against  comraunitjea  of  "  mendicants,"  not  stand- 
ing under  papal  confirmation.  But  then  if  this  ordinance  vaz  not 
espreasly  directed  agajnst  thit  spiritual  society,  it  could  not  &il 
to  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  its  proepeiitT.  ^e  inquisitorial  meas- 
nres  of  the  church  authorities  voiud,  by  virtue  of  it,  be  called  f<»rtli 
against  all  such  combtnatjona.^  This  Ereer  reaction  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  extending  under  so  many  vanous  forms  among  t^e  laity,  could 
Dot  ihoB  be  suppresBed.  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fourth  was  obliged,  four 
years  later,  in  1290,  to  issue  another  circular  letter  against  the  Apoa- 
tolicals,  couched  in  terms  similar  to  the  first ;'  which  shows  how  little 
had  been  effected  by  the  first.'  The  Italian  Apostolicals,  who  refused 
to  abandon  their  rocation,  which  they  believed  to  be  from  God,  were 
only  driven  thereby  to  a  more  violent  oppontion  to  the  papacy  and  the 
donunant  church.  They  stood  forth  against  it  as  a  worldly  and  cor- 
rupt church,  and  began  to  describe  it  as  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypee. 
They  were  now  persecuted  as  opponents  of  the  church,  and  heretics.. 
Uany  died  at  the  stake  :  SegareUi  himself,  havmg  ventured  to  sho* 

Al  the  eoaaal  ol  Wanbar;^,  A.  D.  I  aST,  cannot  Bpol;  to  tli«  S«garellutn  apostolicdi. 

flw  34th  cuion  «u  enacted  againit  it:  Wh;  ought  we  not, then, to  refer  this  cndi- 

Leccatorea  nn  nprobatoa    apoatoloc  in  nanceof  the  Gciman.u  well  u  that  oribt 

eonim  repnibata  regata  reiaanere  yelatilea  £ng1Uh  council,  to  oli  luch  societies  oTApo*- 

iMnnino    volnmos,   qnod    nnlliu    clericos,  tolicala,   or  Beghanb,   among    whooi,   M 

nollm  laecaluis  persona  intaila  religionii  among  die  proper  moDks,  there  were  nwa 

e  iniolito  habitu  eol  de  caelero  of  very  different  religioni  and  moral  char- 


recipiaC  aot  eii  alimODtft  i&inialret  It  can-  acten,  without  anr  particular  ttfcrence  to 
not,  however,  ai  Moshwm  supposes,  be  cer-  the  Italian  Apostoli^a  T  When  these  are 
tynlf  proved  from  this  ordinance  tbat  the    dsKiibed,  in  the  Brtl  panage,  as  leccatorea 


Apostolicals,  originating  with    Segarelli,  (volnptaariesj,  this  designation  mav  haTe 

had  atreiulj  spread  u  far  M  German}' ;  Tor  been  deserved  bj  many  who  nsed  the  pre- 

as  stich  com im unities  everjwhet«  abounded  tended  apoatoUnJ  mode  of  life  onlj  as  « 

in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  atid  hypocritical  mask,  and  wrongly  applied  ta 

particularly  in  Germany,  and  aa  it  is  simply  others  by  the  beresy-huing  spirit, 

the  mark  common  to  all  such  societies  '  As  we  may  conclude  from  the  report 

which  ia  here  menlioned  ;  so  there  is  noth-  of  Nicholas  Eymericns,  L  c.  (.  388,  ed  Rook 

lug  to  warrant  na  to   fix  upon  the  S^a-  IsA. 

Tellian  community  latber  than  any  other.  '  The  author  of  the  Additamenrum  ad 
At  the  council  of  Chichester,  in  1189,  the  hisloriam  Dolcini,  in  Mntaiori'i  Scriptorea 
thirty-eighth  canon  was  paiaed  against  sneh  rerum  Italicarnm,  t-ix,  f.MH,  who  wrote  in 
aa,  professing  themselTca  memben  of  some  the  year  ISIS,  says  the  contrary,  it  ii  tme, 
apostolical  society,  preached,  heard  confes-  of  the  effect  of  that  flrst  papal  dornment: 
Bions,  and,  pretending  that  they  were  in  Post  pnedictas  literas  apoKtolicas  dicta 
want  of  books,  ofa  saciameolal  chalice,  or  secta  pomicioncoepitdejid  paulatim  et  a 
of  some  other  church-utensil,  collected  fldelibos  evitari)  but  what  he  himself  re- 
money  and  deceived  the  people :  Quidam  porta,  in  the  sequel,  sufficiently  proves  that 
nonveri  fratrcB,nec»eraciterquidemdeoi^  we  are  not  to  regard  ths  eflect  as  havii^ 
dine  Apostolomm  exiitentes  Apoaiolomm  been  veiT  great  i  and  a  limitation  indeed  it 
habitum  el  tonioiam  portantes,  in  pleriaque  implied  m  the  word  panlatim.  But  when 
eccleaiii  et  aliia  loria  nostrae  dioecesis  prae-  the  anthor  says  that  the  sect  could  not  be 
dicatjonisetaudiendiconfeaaiooemofficiam  wholly  suppressed,  qnia  lonee  lataque  in 
pmesumpluose  exercuemnt  et  aliquotie*  diveraia  mnndi  putibua  ae  diffuderat,  lh« 
aomm  pracdicationam  ad  quaealum  pecn-  question  ariaea  whelhrj-  he  was  not  under 
niarium  el  aliud  lucrum  tnrpe  florido  colore  another  mistake,  in  identifying  with  the 
anbventionis  ad  calicem  vel  librum  vol  sect  of  SegareUi  all  the  different  brancbea 
alind  omamentum  ecclesiasticnm,  quoseos  of  the  Apostolicals,  which  had  started  from 
eeere  BBiierunt.convertenint,etc.  SeeWil-  the  same  idea  with  that  sort,  bntoutwaidlj 
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Uoself  once  mon  wiflon  the  diocese  of  Punih,  was,  in  1294,  throim 
into  priflon.  By  consenting  to  make  a  recantation  of  ih»  erroneous 
doctnnea  imputed  to  him,  he  escaped  the  stake,  but  was  owdemnedto 
perpetual  confinement.^  The  ioqiusitors,  howerer,  manageiito  find  out 
that  they  had  been  decMved  by  him,  snd  that  he  was  still  given  to  the 
same  erroneous  doctiinee  as  before,  and  ao  he  was  eondemned,  as  one 
who  had  relapsed  into  heresy,  to  lite  stoke,  snd  died  in  the  year  1800. 
With  &B  death  of  thoir  first  founder  this  sect  was  by  no  meaos 
broken  up.  It  was  connected  with  a  apiritoal  esatemont  growing  out 
of  the  prevailing  temper  of  those  times,  in  which  the  individoal  Seg^ 
reDi,  a  man  of  no  great  force  of  personal  character,  was  of  subordinate 
importaDce ;  and  ^ere  stood  ahvady  at  the  head  of  the  Apo8t(^oal 
community,  a  man  sjtogether  superior  to  SegureUi,  in  mind,  eduoation, 
and  practical  efficiency,  who  had  j(Hned  him  at  some  earlier  period. 
miis  was  Dolcino,'  the  natural  son  of  a  priest^  in  a  village  beltmgiag  to 
the  ^ooeae  of  N^ovara  f  he  was  destined  for  the  spiritual  order,  and 
educated  irith  a  view  to  it.  He  obtamed  the  requinte  literary  qnali- 
fieatioos,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts  sod 
Ae  rapid  dereliqHnent  of  his  intelleetaal  powers,  as  well  as  by  the 
winning  kindliness  of  his  natural  disponfion.*  If  we  oould  trust  a 
ftoT7  from  a  good  source,  though  not  wholly  &eo  from  all  Ualnlity  to 
nspoon,*  DoTcIdo  did  iLot  &om  his  youth  upward  Tn»iTitftifi  a  character 


'  The  principal  KiDrcei  are  the  Eutoria  editioD.    Tbia  BenveDQiQ  had  hJa  tDTonna- 

Doldni  and  the  Additunents  ad  hiitoriam  tioa  rrom  the  moalli  of  the  nephew  of  a 

Dutch]  Id  Haratori'i  aciiploiw  Rram  Ita]-  lATmdaii,  Bajnold  de  Berguno,  who  wm 

icMiUB,  (.  ix.    I  learn  tmra  the  work  of  Dolcino'i  pbTslcnao.     He  mtr  of  him 

Jtiliui  Kime,  pablished  tbu  jear:  "Frt  Emt  acntiwinii  ingenil  iate  Dnlciniu,  ita 

Dolcino  and  the  PataRnet,"  that  Chriito-  qnod  In  breri  factni  est  optimiu  acholarla; 

fiwa  B^^lini,  proftaaor  at  Vercelli,  in  a  qnam  etaet  pairae  ilatarae,  bde  laetiu, 

woft  tDpUad  Dolcino  e  i  IWareiu  notiile  oniiiEbiii  mui.    L.  e.  f.  1 1  as. 
■totiche,  Kovara,  lasg,  haa  published  from        ^  It  is  Uie  soarce  just  cited.    The  par. 

the  archiires  of  Vercelli,  some  new  docn-  tirolar   circnnutances  in  the  ilorj  may 

menu   on   Doldno'i  hiitory,  which  fre-  hare  Mrred  to  gJTe  it  carrency :  Snminit 

qncncly   conlradicl    IboM    pnbliabed    bj  fono  ucerdoti  piaefalo  certam  pecuniae 

Hmalori.    Respecting  the  valae  of  these  eammam.  quia  nimii  (idebat  ei.    Ideo,  ut 

new  docnmentB  ai  bearing  on  (he  right  mepe   acddit   larardM    impatabai    hoe 

•ppr^entiiHi  of  DoldW),  I  cannot  decide,  ftrnum  cnidam  fainillari  no,  coi  nomea 

bacaan  I  have  Dever  leen  them.    Bat,  erat  Fatiu.    Qoi  moleeie  fisnnt  Jt^inttam 

bowsTer  dispntable  aome  things  ma;  be  in  infamiam,  clandcaline  Dnicinnm  captnm 

Ibt  hiMoty  of  DoldDo,  yet  at  any  nt«,  the  compniit  terrore  priratae  tDttnrae  ad  con- 

oomparisoD  of  the  •ppetrance  of  ihii  man  fessionem    forti   el   ii&laa  juiie   Totebai 

with  kindtad  ■ppearancN,  in  which  con-  docere  Dulcinum  ad  pablicum  iopplidiHu. 

DMtiM  we  bBTe  endeavored  to  seiie  it,  &ed  iscerdoi  prohibait,  ne  fleret  isregn- 

pwenf,  on  the  whole.  »pictnr<  of  dedded  larii.    Dnlciniu   auuni    terriUit   wcaEit 

■od  wellMBaiked  onlUiwa.  inario  eaccTdote  et  eontnlit  ae  ad  nltrema 

'  Aecordlng  to  the  loarcea  earlrpnb-  Italiae  ad    dtitatem    Tiidenti    But  w« 

lifhad,Troniano,intbeapperOuol&-l^;  know  how  easilj  mmors  arise  to  the  dia- 

MOOidinB  to  the  docuocnti  hi  Ba«;iolini,  adnntage  of  penons  decried  m  heieik*, 

Prato  in  the  dkHNM  of  T^talll,  between  and  how  etpeciall;  inclined  men  aver  are 

Giignasco  aad  Romagnano,  the  woA  of  to  trace  the  origin  of  iheii  heretical  tendea- 

Kiwie,  p.  ST.  dea  to  wicked  motSves.    Now  of  Dolcino'i 

*  We  are  Indebted  Ibr  theee  stateaenb  earl;  boyhood  and  youth,  nothing  had  been 

to  BenTonnto  of  Imola,  who,  in  the  four-  heard  but  whu  was  good.    But  on  the 

tcenih  century,  wrote  acoamentaiyontlie  preanppositiou  that  the  heretic  muu  bara 

DMtw  Comroedi*  of  Daale,  fmn  which  been  a  b«d  man  from  tha  beginning,  all 
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quite  pare  from  all  stain.  He  is  said  to  have  pnrlcanfld  a  smn  of  dmd^ 
from  the  ecclesiaslac  vho  managed  his  education,  and  who  reposed  Um 
ntinoBt  confidenee  in  him  ;  and  to  escape  the  threatened  punishment, 
when  he  wts  compelled  to  confess  his  guilt,  he  fled  to  the  districts  of 
Trent,  in  the  Tyrol.  If  this  account  is  strictly  trae ;  if  Dolcino,  oa 
t^e  contrary,  full  already  of  his  refonnatory  ideas,  suggested  to  faim 
perhaps  hy  the  representation  of  the  apoetoUcal  life  in  his  Latin  New 
Testament,  as  contrasted  with  the  cormption  of  the  clergy  of  his  times, 
did  not  betake  himself  to  the  districts  of  the  Tyrol  for  the  sake  of 
spreadbg  these  ideas  more  easily  and  safely,  we  are  left  without  the 
means  of  reconciling  the  Dolcino  who  was  capable  of  committing  the 
crime  above  mentioned,  with  the  Dolcino  who  appears  in  the  character 
of  a  reformer  and  ApoetoUcal.  It  remains  m  fact  a  peych<:dogical 
enigma,  how  there  should  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  one  who  robbed 
his  benefactor  of  money  to  gratify  his  lusts,  an  enthnsiaBm  for  &.e  ideal 
of  an  apostolical  community  of  goods ;  how  such  an  one  could  have 
been  carried  away  by  zeal  against  the  corruption  of  the  worldlj- 
minded  clergy.  This  is  a  self-contradiction,  wluch  most  render  mo 
whole  story  suspicious  to  ns.i  Only  two  suppositiooB  remun  to  solre 
ttuB  contradiction.  Either  that  a  great  change  had  tnuis)Ared  is  the 
reli^ous  and  moral  life  of  Dolcino,  and  to  wb  was  to  be  traced  the 
opposition  he  manifested  against  the  corniption  of  the  church  of  his 
times,  or  that  there  mi  some  intrinsic  connecti<m  between  his  want 
of  respect  ibr  another's  property  in  his  early  youth,  and  the  tendency 
which  later  in  life  caused  him  to  appear  as  a  sealot  for  the  community 
of  goods,  —  certainly  a  vety  improbable  supposition. 

But  however  this  may  nave  been,  the  oistricts  of  Tyrol  were  tlie 
first  field  of  Dolcino's  activity  as  a  reformer ;  and  here  he  might  easily 
have  come  in  contact  with  anti-churchly  tendencies,  vduch  had  been 
'  q)read  diere  ever  ^ce  tike  time  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Here  he 
appeared  at  first  as  a  zealot  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  living 
in  pomp  and  luxury ;  and  as  he  himself  went  in  coarse  apparel,  like  the 
eo-called  Be^ards,  Humiliates,  so  he  was  for  setting  up  a  sodetf  in 
oppoffltion  to  the  clergy,  composed  of  those  who  were  willing  to  make  a 
total  renunciation  of  tiie  world,  and  live  without  any  property  what- 
.ever.'    Driven  from  this  [dace  by  persecutions,  he  betook  himaelf  to 

hb  good  qiulitieg  could  only  be  pretended:  occnrred  lo  repraent  hii  flrat  trana^TeuMM 

wickodneea    must    hare    been   ranceiled  u  one  ia  which  he  wu  led  to  dur^vrd 

nnder  the  mask  of  virtue,  uid  iroald  some  the  rights  of  property.   Accidents]  drcnis- 

time  or  other  make  luelf  msnireil.    (Thai  ttuicei  may  hare  rnmiihed  the  occuion  ler 

BGDvennlo,  reporting  what  was  good  d  inch  ■  setting  forth  of  the  story.     I  would 

him,  adds  :  aed  non  din  occultsvit  pravi-  only  hint  a  possible  doabt,  not  decide. 

tatem,  quae  laiebat  sab  egregia  indole.)  '  Against  ita  crediUli^  ia  the  het  alao. 

If,  perhapi,  when  a  yonng  man,  animated  that  these  vtjien,  behmging  to  b  place  and 

wiuiaieBiror  refarm,  he  ixtooii  bimself  period  which  breolfaed  Dotbitig  bnt  boalil- 

to  Tyrol,  for  the  porpoee  of  winning  over  ily  to  Dolcino.  of  whom  they  an  eagtr  to 

to  his  Ticwi  the  simple  monntaineers,  then  say  ererylhing  bad,  atUl  menliaD  nothing 

Ibis  Arst  «tep  of  his  hereiii^al  career  mnat  of^this  sort,  irtiich  they  RJadlT  would  have 

be  diretity 'traced  to  something  bad.    He  dona  if  it  had  be«n  cnie,  for  the  pnrpoM  of 

wanted  to  escape  deserved   punishment,  showing  that  the  hidden  root  of  his  henaj 

■nd  as  he  afterwards  introduced  the  apoa-  waa  covetoaaneis. 

taiietl  Monnuni^  <rf  goods,  «o  it  TMai»ilj  '  So  mj*  Beareauo :  Ibi  ia  monilhM 
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tboee  Jistricfs  wbere  tbe  apMtcJioa)  society  ot  SegarelU  wu  estal^shed, 
j(Hiied  it,  and  after  the  wtli  of  Segarelli,  became  the  leader  of  the 
party.  He  treveQed  about  Italy,  seekiag  opportunitieB  to  extend  hia 
Beet ;  but  everywhere  dogged  by  the  Inquisitora,  he  wai  obliged  to 
flee  from  cibr  to  city.  Tbrioe  he  fell  into  tht  handB  of  the  Inqmaition, 
but  so  inaotged  his  part  as  to  deceive  the  judges,  and  gain  his  liberty.' 
According  to  the  original  prinoUes  of  the  ApoBtq^cale,  all  Christ's 
commands  should  be  observed  to  uie  letter ;  and  bo  every  attestatton 
was  to  be  a  ample  yea  or  nay.*  Bat  the  strictnesa  of  tiiese  principles 
most  in  this  case  have  yielded,  or  the  interpretation  of  them  accommo- 
dat«d  itself  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  As  Dolcino  denied  the 
competency  of  that  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  or  the  ri^t  of  any  mere 
hm^  authority  to  call  others  to  an  aoconnt  for  their  religious  cod- 
Tictiona,  so  be  seems  ko  have  connd^^d  it  allowable  to  deceive  by  aa 
oath  thcwe  judges  who  arrogated  to  themselves  a  lordship  over  the 
conscience  whiidi  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  verbal  answer  might  be 
^vea  b  (me  way,  the  convictions  of  the  heart  held  in  another.  So  long 
as  a  man  oonld  save  his  life  by  such  prevarication,  the  end  would 
■ancUQr  the  means,* — a  principle  which  Dolcino  undoubtedly  applied 
in  other  cases  where  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it 

At  length  he  retired  to  Dahnatia,  a  safer  spot.  From  thence  he 
issued  a  drcular  letter  to  the  brethren  scattered  Uiroagh  all  countriea, 
and  directed  also  to  Christians  generally.  He  clumed  for  himself  a 
.  divine  mismon,  having  respect  not  barely  to  a  particular  community, 
but  to  entire  Christendom,  to  announce  to  all  the  judgment  impending 
over  the  corrupt  church,  to  present  before  aH  the  pattern  of  the  resusci- 
tated apoBtolical  life,  nnce  the  entire  purified  church  was  to  pass  over 
into  this  apoetolioaJ  brotherly  oommumty.  This  letter  began  with  the 
confesnon  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  his  opponents  pronounced  a  mere 
pretence.  He  then  described  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  coift- 
munity,  by  which  the  perfection  of  the  apostolic  life  was  to  be  restored, 
a  union  without  the  outward  vow  of  obedience,  preserved  only  by  the 
inward  bond  of  lore.*  This  fellowship,  he  declares,  had  been  specially 
sent  and  choBen  in  these  last  days  of  the  world,  by  Gk>d,  the  Father, 
for  the  salvation  of  aoola.  He,  ttie  brother  I)olcino,  as  be  styled 
lumielf,  had  been  specially  called  and  chosen  by  God,  with  revelations 
oommunicated  to  turn  respecting  present  and  future  events,  which 
furnished  a  key  for  the  onderettuiding  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Ho  calls  Qerhard  Segarelli  the  founder  of  this  last  reformation  of  the 
Christian  li{e,  and  himself  the  divinely  commisuooed  leader  of  the  new 

3Ui  InMT  gentM  ndM  et  cndnUt  cospit  ical  with  runrd  to  («th«.    He  mji  to  th* 

fliDdare  novam  leclam  in  habitu  fruricelli  inquisitor:  Qnod  caveret  libi,  qnod  dob 

■ine  ordine,  pntedicaoi  •everum  Dei  apoa-  peccant,  fKcieado  ipsnia  janm,  quia  in 

tolnm  «l  qai>d  omniA  debebuit  comnaai-  enuigelio  Deng  probibaewjuran. 

cad  in  miui«.  *  See  tha  Addiumentnm  m  Maratoil,  £ 

'  He  confesied  thia  Kt  bi>  luC  triaL   See  4ST,  n.  30. 

die  Uiitoro  Doidoi  in  HonCori,  l  ix.  f.  '  Con^regationem  Boam  ipiriCDaleiD  ene 

US.  et  propruun  in  proprio  modo  rivendi  apo«- 

iii  Iha  protocol  of  llie  Inqairition  tohco  et  propno  nomine  cnm  ^npenate 

mApoalol-    otit,»oict 
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qmbial  flouuiuuty,  to  qoaSfr  Um  for  wbidi  office,  Qia  iiiiiTiiiHwiiliim 
(K  Uie  mv^netiet  m  tiw  Bible  had  beeo  nretled  to  him.>  He  pre- 
Bented  W  mtnitMna  of  flie  onward  moTemeot  of  the  chordi,  of  her 
increaring  cooflieto  liQ  the  appearance  of  antichrist,  and  of  her 
triomjA,  tm  irhich  the  «»y  was  to  be  |vepwed  hj  the  Apostolicab. 
He  ezp^oed  hiipielf  thnm^ioat  in  the  tooe  of  a  prophet  Antici- 
paling,  he  aaid,  the  nnpending  jodgnwDta  of  God,  he  had  hiddeQ  himself 
and  fled  from  the  presenee  ^  his  peiBecotora,  as  his  pndeceaaon  had 
Aoae,  tOI  God's  ^ipointed  time,  when  all  hia  adTcrsaries  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  he  and  his  would  ctnne  forth  and  preadi  openi;.*  All 
their  persecoton,  all  the  prdates  of  the  church,  were  m  a  diort  time 
to  be  exterminated;  tiiose  that  remuned  would  be  coorerted,  and 
adopt  the  apostolici^  mode  cf  living,  ^e  Apoetolicals  would  then 
gun  the  prepoadennoe  in  all  mattera.  He  subeequeaU/  wrote  a 
second  and  a  third  letter  of  the  same  general  import.^ 

tSaaj  dungi  in  the  circumstances  of  ^e  times, — the  a/pfottrvuso  <^ 
a  pope  possessed  of  a  spirit  so  much  akin  to  that  of  the  Apoetolicals, 
and  who  stood  in  so  ebrou;  a  contrast  with  his  predeeeasors,  as  Celestia 
the  FifOi ;  the  secular  drift  and  policy  of  Booi&oe  the  Bj^th,  lua 
contests  uid  &id  humiliation,  nu^t  appear  as  a  coa&rsMtign  of  Dol- 
oino's  predictiona.  Where  &e  issoe  puunly  cmtradieted  them,  he  e^ 
might  not  allow  himself  to  be  noniJuaBed,  and  would  only  have  to  give 
tiiem  a  different  interpretati<m. 

Dolcino  had  deteiuuned  to  await  the  final  crins  in  Dahnatia,  when 
he  had  founded  a  small  commonity ;  but  by  the  invitation  of  a  wealtiiy 
landholder  of  bis  oatire  country,  Milano  &>la,  in  the  Valley  of  Seana, 
near  Campertolio,  is  the  Province  oi  Novara,  he  was  induced,  in  th» 

SIX  1804,  to,  take  refuge  in  that  place,  and  from  tltenoe  ha  extended 
sect  amongst  men  and  women.  Numbers  flocked  to  him  from  all 
quarters.  The  attempts  to  waylay  him  led  him  to  flee  for  security, 
with  a  band  of  adherents,  amoontiikg  to  two  thousand  men  and  wwten, 
to  an  inaocesable  mountain.  But  here,  thoo^  safe  from  other  ene- 
mies,  they  were  exposed  to  perish  by  &mine.  As  none  would  wiU 
Itogly  supply  them  with  the  meaas  of  snbsiatenoe,  they  took  the  liberty 
to  obt«n  it  by  foroe  &om  the  surrounding  country,  ^e  Apoetolicals, 
who  accused  the  dominant  church  of  apoetasv  firom  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  on  account  f£  the  perseoutionB  which  they  practised,  who  ctu- 
demned  all  shedding  of  blood  as  unchristian,  and  were  for  committing 
everything  to  the  judgment  of  Qod,  were  forced  by  seces^ty  to  depart 
from  their  own  principles.  Dolcino  once  more  let  down  hl6  dieory  to 
the  exigencies  of  practice.  The  Apoetolicals  looked  upon  thdr  rela- 
tion to  the  adherents  of  the  dominant  church  as  one  of  open  war. 
The  end  of  self-preservation  must  again  sanctioQ  the  means.     In  the 

'  Otrvdnin  inceptorem  iatiiu  viEaa  no-  Ipw  M  tni  pnblioe  sppsrebaDt  et  pnblica 
vifnmaB   refbnnMM,  ct  nctorsm   alinm,    pnadicabnnc,   omnibiu    tnu    ftdvemtdii 


_, , un  toper  coH'     __ 

giegatloDeiii  pmediuum  can  inulligeniia  *  Froia   tlie  flrat  two  cxtneu  in  tba 

•d  mpoiicadks  pii>phe(iM.  Addicunontii  ad  hiitoriun  DoldnL 
■  Umm  ad  iMWu  pnefinitUD,  in  ono 
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year  1S05,  a  crosside  -was  proclumed  agwiut  Dolcino.  VTiQx  consnm- 
mate  skill  he  directed  for  tvo  fears  the  meaaures  of  defence  agtunst  % 
anpeiior  force,  and  was  able  to  inspire  his  fHends  witli  an  enthusiastic 
couiage,  which  Bonnounted  every  difficulty  till  the  year  1307,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  famished  Apoetolicals,  uter  fightinj  with  desperate 
brarerj,  sarrendered  to  the  snparior  force  of  l^eir  enemies.'  One  of 
the  captives  was  Dolcino,  who,  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  which 
fimaticism  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  could  deTise,  manifested  a  steady 
calmness,  which  filled  even  his  enemies  with  astoniahtoent,  though  ve 
ean  hardly  doubt  tliat  it  was  rather  the  stoicism  af  the  intoxicated 
enthusiast,  than  the  calm  submission  of  the  sober,  genuinely  Chtistiao 
martyr,  with  his  eye  fixed  in  the  full  consciousness  of  human  weakness 
on  the  image  of  hu  sufiering  Master. 

In  Dolcino,  we  see  ^e  climax  of  that  asoetical  view  of  Christian 
charity,'  according  to  which  it  should  nkanifest  itself,  not  in  the  appro- 
priation of  all  earthly  means  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom, 
bat  in  the  renunciation  of  every  earthly  advantage ;  not  in  the  con- 
cUibtion  and  subordination  of  the  inequalities  of  condition  Sowing  out 
of  human  relations,  and  necessary  to  the  various  development  of  man's 
nature,  but  in  the  total  abnegation  of  those  d!Serences.  In  opposition 
to  the  worldliness  of  the  church,  he  proposed  an  entire  estrangement 
from  the  world  by  a  fraternal  aasociation  of  love,  in  which  all  should 
be  united  together  under  a  volnntair  bond,  independeut  of  coustnunt 
Uid  law,  and  with  the  repudiation  of  all  property  and  all  inequalities 
<^  condition.  Connected  with  this  view  of  love  in  the  form  of  entire 
estrangement  from  the  world,  was  bis  ^ew  of  marriage,  which  he 
would  hare  separated  from  all  sensuous  affections,  substituting  a  purely 
spiritual  felbwahip  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  place  of  marriage, 
reviving  tbe  ascetical  fanaticism  of  the  Smataetae*  Such  was  tiie 
spiritual  union  in  which  he  lived  himself  with  the  raster  Margaret, 
'  whom,  in  the  introduction  to  his  letters,  he  called  "  the  beloved  above 
all  others,"  (poe  eaetaia  nbi  &leotitaima.'y  It  was  the  most  danger- 
DOS  error  in  this  fanatical  drift.  Sense  thus  despised,  under  the  false 
persuasion  of  a  superiority  of  tbe  sprit  over  the  flesh,  would  easily 
find  occasions  to  manifest  itself,  and  in  a  worse  way  than  before. 
Tlua  principle  was  to  be  carried  te  the  point,  that  all  mankind  should 

.     .  lUreprw 

of  Dolcino,  Kaa  im  >  ■  „ 

dwl  Ihst  u  wanting.    It  ia  vei^  true,  tha 
Spaniih  KiiUior,  Alranu  PelagioB,  who  tx 
•bove-tnenfoDed  work  of  Krone.  g;>iii  to  write  hi3  work,  Do  pluicta  ecd< 

*  Krone  fp.85[,  following  (hedocaioenti    iia*,at.'-' "- ' ■-—-!— 

poUished  b?  B^giolini,  givai  &  pecaliar  i.  d.,  l; 
■ccoDDC  of  Doldno'a  doctrinea,  Kcording  Capat  i 
to  which  tbej  would  resemble  those  af  the  temporibmi  fuit  Dtildiinui  Lombeirdiu  ^ni 
UUr  Beghai^s.  Bat  ws  niiul  have  tbesB  fntt  comboatui  cum  qaadam  lua  inerecnce 
docnmenta  hefore  us,  in  order  to  form  any  in  Lorahardia  prope  Vercellensem  ciritn- 
dlOCheircndi-  tem ;  bat  CTen  be  doet  not  ■nfBcientlv  dii- 
i,  therefore,  w    tingnish  the  dilferent  kindi  of  Apoitoliolt, 

CI,  to  follow  tbi>  new  view  of  the  matter,    Bcghardi,  and  brotben  of  tlie  free  ipirik. 
t  bold  to  the  docaments  made  known  to        *^8e«  vol.  i,  p-  ST7. 
■*  bj  Miftatori,  which,  to  b«  inre,  do  not 
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oome  to  tire  togefber  in  perfect  bmoceoce  as  brotliera  and  ^ters,  and 
this  fellowship  of  lore,  renonniniiK  every  earthly  feeling,  was  to  form 
Qio  transition-pcuDt  to  the  end  M  all  tUngs  and  the  fullilnieafc  of  tbe 
Idngdom  of  Chriat. 

Dolcmo  diBttDgoished  fonr  stages  and  divisions  in  the  progress  c^ 
the  kingdom  of  God  oa  the  earth.  Tint,  the  stage  of  the  Ola  Testa- 
ment, where,  as  all  depended  on  the  multiplication  of  the  hnman  race, 
eTerything  was  arranged  with  reference  to  this  end.  As  at  this  stage 
cOrmption  spread  wider  and  wider,  Christ  with  tlje  apostlea  and  their 
Bnccessors  appealed,  to  heal  the  infirmities  incident  to  the  earlier  con- 
dition. Humility,  patience,  poverty,  ohaatity,  were  opposed  to  the 
eorrtiption  of  tbe  preceding  stage.  The  omnaTried  life  was  now  pr»- 
ferrea  before  marriage,  the  renunciation  of  all  poesessions  to  the  pos- 
session  of  earthly  goods.  This  second  stage  lasted  tjlf  the  time  of 
Constantino  or  pope  ^rester,  and  the  later  generations  gradaally 
departed  &om  the  perfection  of  the  preceding  ones,  till  the  third  period 
appeared,  when  the  multitudes  of  the  heathen  were  converted  ia 
increamng  nnmbera  to  Christianity.  To  train  them  by  degrees  for 
Christianity,  and  to  show  them  how  the  things  of  earth  should  be  used 
in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor,  the  church  had  now  to  assume 
earthly  possessions  and  riches.  She  must  make  use  of  secnlar  power, 
and  rule  in  order  to  educate  and  guide  the  rude  people.  Hence, 
then,  a  departure  was  required  from  the  original  condition  of  apostol- 
ical poverty.'  But  when  men  grew  cold  in  the  love  of  God  ana  their 
neighbors,  when  they  departed  from  the  example  of  Silvester  and 
from  the  right  nse  of  earthly  goods,  the  stricter  role  of  Benedict 
appeared  as  a  reaction.*  For  a  time,  virtuous  eccledasldcs  and  monks 
were  to  be  found  side  by  side ;  both  forms  of  livmg  were  good,  ead) 
in  its  place ;  save  that  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiaatica,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  the  goodness  went  on  diminishing,  while  in  the  case  of  die 
tnonks  it  went  on  increa^g ;  the  clerical  life  gradually  lost  its  influence, 
and  monachism  continually  giuned  the  preponderance.'  But  when, 
again,  both  eedle^asticB  and  monks  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  love 
of  God  and  their  neighbors,  and  departed  from  their  primitive  mode 
of  life,  then,  as  a  reaction  against  this  state  of  things,  came  the  renun- 
cialJoQ  of  all  earthly  possessions  and  of  all  temporal  lordship,  in  the 
rules  of  fVancis  and  Dominick.^     Still,  even  this  reformation  did  not 


'  Dnm  lie  coaTCrtebuitar  et  noil  refnge-        '  Et  tsmcn  iM  bonne  eiat  tanc  modal 

nhuitar  in  unara  Hei  et  proximi,  meliaj  bonornm  clericornm,  qui  tanc  erant,  licnt 

fnit  wncto  SUveatro  papM  «t  aliii  ioccei-  moucbopini.  aiii  qood  wodiu  dericoraa 

uribiu  soil  posMBdoiWi  UnreDu  et  diritiu  bononim  McuDdnm  majarcm  partam  nn- 

•luclpere  at  babere,  quam  paapeitas  apoa-  meri  eoram  eru  in  diminncnda  et  moo*- 

tolica  et  melioi  fait  regere  popniDKi,  qnani  choram  em  in  mnltipticando. 
tioa  regere,  ad  tenendaia  ipanm  an  et  con-        *  Qnando  cterid  et  monachi  qMii  ex 

•ervuidam.  toto  a  cariuUe  Dei  et  proximi  rcrri){eralt 

'  Qaaodo  Incoepemit  popnli  raftigerari  ftienint  et  declinareniDt  a  priori  itatD  no, 
a  caritale  Dei  et  pnuimi  et  daclinare  a  tnncmeliorrui(moda<i  vivendinDctiCnn- 
inodo  TiTeDdi  lancti  SilTntti,  tone  mellor  ciaci  ei  Mneti  Dominid  et  mafpi  itrictat 

Mt  modn*  vlvendi  bead  Benedieti,  qoami  '"  '"""   '     "  "    ' 

•liqnii  alina,  qnia  In  tenenlt  (nit  itnctiiH 
et  a  tenporali  dominio  magii  eepanitat. 
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iflbrd  an  t^efpate  eoonterpcnBe  to  the  exteuan  epnai  of  oOrraptitHi 
amcHig  the  monks  and  eocIesiasticB.  AU  prelates,  eoeleaastios,  and 
monka  waxed  colder  sod  oolder  in  the  lore  of  Qod  and  of  their  nsigb- 
bora,  departed  farther^and  fartJier  from  the  w^  of  life  among  their 
predecessors.  For  the  purpose  then  of  checking  this  tide  of  corruption, 
the  life  of  the  Apoatotical  brethren  was  instituted,  hy  a  divine  call; 
and  Aia  is  the  four^  and  last  etage  of  the  Cfaristdan  life,  which  is  to 
eondnne  till  the  final  judgment ;  thfi,)aBt  defeaoe  agunst  the  encroach- 
ing torrent  of  wOrldliness.  la  Uke  maaner,  Dolcioo  marked  out  the 
different  periods  of.the  church.  The  first,  when  the  cfaurch  was  a 
holy  and  humble  one ;  the  second,  from  Sitrester  and  onwards,  whea 
the  church  was  honored  and  rich,  but  stall  perserered,  however,  in 
righteousness ;  the  third,  m  she  now  is,  rich  and  honored,  but  at  the 
same  time  apostate  from  God,  fiiU  of  avarice,  luzurr,  and  pride ;  t  the 
fourth  Gcrresponds  to  the  first,  as  being  the  restoration  of  tne  Apostol- 
ical perfection.  ' 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  Apostolical  brethren  difiers  from  that 
of  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  in  two  respects,  f^rst,  the  latter 
have  mtmasteries,  to  which  the;  carry  what  tliey  have  guned  by 
begging.  The  ApostoUcal  brethren  hare  no  houses,  and  take  notluiig 
irith  them,  hoard  noting  up ;  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the 
^ttanoe  bestowed  on  them  at  the  moment  by  the  charity  of  the  pious.* 
Secondly,  the  Apostolicals,  in  distinction  from  tJie  other  orders  of 
monks,  do  not  bind  themselves  to  their  mode  of  life  by  any  outward 
and  formal  vows ;'  they  are  not  bonnd  by  any  outward  rule  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  particular  class  of  superiors,  but,  wiih  them,  all  the  members 
are  held  together  by  tlie  &ee  spirit  of  love ;  no  other  bond  exists  but 
the  inner  one  of  tLe  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Dolciuo  set  up  against  tha 
legal  oondition,  that  of  gospel  liberty.  Thondi  the  Apoet^cals  r»- 
cognizsd  men  called  of  God  as  the  fotmders  andgoides  of  their  society, 

Si  they  were  not  subject  to  them  by  an  outward  vow  of  obedience, 
e  monkish  virtue  of  obedience  must  wholly  cease,  acc(ailing  to  ^e 
principles  of  tiie  ApostoUcfds,  who  admitted  no  form  of  obedience  what- 
arer,  but  that  of  free  obedience  fc  God.  Dolcino,  in  his  letters  to  Qm 
different  communities  of  the  ApostoHcals,  describes  them  as  brethren 
mutually  subordinate  and  bound  to  each  other,  by  ties  of  afiection 

'  Ttitiui  ttMUu  full  «t  Ml  modo  diTes,  and  Impaifect-pOTei^:  tha  patftcU  p«e- 
>ran«,  fornicariw,  bonorabiln  at  nparbiu.  pert**,  ^omd  tenMmnt  Apoatnli  et  tmiiM 
Tba  Word  fonucuini  may  be  nndcnlood  llli,  qni  teqmuiliii  M  ImitttUnr  eon,  videll- 
in  the  pnper  or  tbe  improper  apocalntl-  cet  mhit  hibM«,  nac  In  propiio  nee  bt  cotn- 
c«l  teoM.  Bmt  nr^  probably  in  the  let-  moni.  Item  «it  paopenu  loiptrfecta,  sicnt 
ter.BiDoldnonallylMighttMeHnntori,  at  rrii^OMnm  riventiBn  Kcnndinn  re- 
f.4S6):  eccleiia Roinana eit ilia meretrix,  gnUm  MtactiAngiiJtinlet  wlctiBenedict^ 
qnae  a  fide  Chriiti  apoataTit,  and  the  Apoe-  qni  babent  pOMNriom*  et  diriliai  in  com- 
toUcal  Peter  de  Lnsio  ■Q'lcd  the  ewrapt  nnni  et  tale*  relicioel  non  nmt  pnfecti  in 
dinrcb  Babyloniandlhegreatwhoreof  the  panpertals,  qnia  babent  dtnaoa  ad  maaM- 
ApocaljpH.  In  tiie  protocol  pibUebed  by  dnmet  incomnmniueeeatariaadcomaden- 
Ftiilip  ot  Lhnbordi,  I.  c.  f.  361.  dam  et  bibendnm.    See  the  Inqoiiitional 

'  Hoa  nee  domes  habemiu  nee  etiatn  senteace-bookof  FhilipoTLimbOfchiCseo. 

mendicata  portare  debemna,  laji  Daldno.  *  One  or  tbe  principle!  of  Dotdno  in 

TheApoetolicalPeterdeLogio.fromSpain,  Mnratori  (L  ix,  f.  iil):  Qood  perfbcdgr 

Peinu  Iineeosi*,  dutiogniiibed  the  perfect  Tita  est  viTere  une  voki,  qoam  enm  rote* 
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irithont  Ae1>oad(^ontwardobedi«De«.>  .  As DaleiDo mu&nntj o^^xeed 
&o  ioffu^  pover  and  d^secul&nzatioii  of  religion,  to  its  extenuit 
ization  and  oonformity  to  the  world,  in  the  mmipt  church,  so  he 
underTftlued  the  importance  attached  to  conseorated  places  </(  worship. 
'*  A  church,"  he  is  reported  to  hare  said,  "  is  no  better  for  prayer  to 
God,  than  a  stable  or  a  sty."  Christ  may  be  worshipped  as  well  or 
even  better  in  groves  than  in  churebes."  It  is  clear  that  the  above 
pincipie  and  tendency  vust  hare  led  lum  to  depart  in  a  great  many 
otfier  ways  from  the  church  doctrine,  thuk  his  unsettled  life  and  pr^ 
railing  practical  bent  allowed  him  liberty  to  express  with  conscion»- 
nesB ;  unless  it  be  the  fault  of  the  reooras  whidk  we  follow,  that  wo 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Dolono's  principles  in  tlieir 
logical  coherence. 

Dolcino  taught,  agun,  that  the  church  of  Heme,  by  reason  of  her 
apostasy  and  (K  the  prevuling  vices  amonz  ecclesiastics  and  monks, 
had  lost  all  the  authority  conferred  on  her  in  the  person  of  the  apostle 
Feter.  This  was  transferred  to  the  community  which  re8t<«ed  the 
Apostolical  life,  and  .was  to  be  a  refuge  for  all  truly  Chrisdan  peo[de. 
The  Apostolical  Peter,  of  Lu^o,  made  a  distinctioQ  betwixt  the  8[»riU 
oal  and  the  carnal  church  (eceUna  tpiritualit  et  eamalii).  The 
former  consists  of  those  who  live  in  perfect  poverty  and  hnnulity,  and 
in  spiritual  obedience  to  God ;  but  the  second,  tn  those  who  Uve  in 
fleshly  lusts,  riches,  and  honor,  in  the  pomp  and  ^ory  of  the  w<rid, 
like  tiie  prelates  of  the  church  of  Borne. 

If  the  representation  given  by  oppcmonts  of  Dolcino's  doctrine  ii 
correct,  he  annoonced  that  after  the  corrupt  church  had  been  de- 
prived of  her  wealth  by  some  king  whom  God  would  ohooee  as  the 
instrument  of  the  judgments  to  be  brought  upon  her,  and  reduced 
back  to  apostolical  poverty,  the  Boman  pope  and  tiie  incorrigiUe  prel- 
ates were  to  be  slam,  and  a  new  holy  pope,  Uie  wortl^  successor  oS 
Peter,  to  be  chosen  by  God  lumself,  and  this  was  to  be  Dolcino,  should 
he  be  then  living.^  Unquestionably,  it  follows  from  the  sappostlion 
that  the  Apostolical  brethren  represent  the  restored  apoetohcal  church, 
to  which  is  transferred  all  "the  plenitude  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  that  distin- 
goished  the  apostolic  age,  to  which  passes  over  the  entire  authority 
Sestowed  on  Peter ;  from  this  supposition  it  unquestionably  follows 
that  their  (Uvinely  commissioned  leaioer  must  hold  the  first  plsice ;  that, 
namely,  which  was  before  occupied  by  the  pope,  yet  with  the  modifi- 
oatiofi  growing  out  of  tiie  nature  of  free  obedience,  oS  the  brotherly 
cwimunity,  the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Sforit. 

It  is  manifest  from  Dolcino's  doctrine  as  thus  set  forth,  that  Joa- 
chim's idea  of  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  harmonises  with  it ;  thon^ 


■  Mnrelori,  t  iz,  f.  4ST. 


tfaia  pope ;  and  the  nippoutioD  that  he  de- 
clued  DimMlf  10  be  ttuM  pope,  nu;  have 
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none  of  the  older  contemporary  Boarcea  ascribe  to  him  this  idea.' 
According  to  Dolcino's  doctrine,  also,  the  last  period  might  be  called 
a  time  of  the  Holy  (^Hst,  inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  this  period  vas  to  be  the  free  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  Apostolical  brethren  and  uatera,  of  a  life  no  longer  depending,  as 
before,  on  outward  means  and  ordinances,  but  purely  producing  itself 
from  vithin  outwards. 

We  may  also  mention  as  a  thing  deservmg  notice,  that  the  great 
poet,  Dante,  a  contemporary,  compares  Dolcino  with  Mohammed.  He 
composed  his  work  aner  Dolcino  s  death  ;  but  he  transportB  himself 
back  to  the  time  when  the  herenarch  was  besieged  in  those  inaccessi- 
ble mountuns  eoTered  with  snow  and  ice,  where  starvation  appeared 
the  only  method  of  forcing  him  to  submission.  He  represents  Moham- 
med therefore  as  telling  Dante,  that  he  might  warn  brother  Dolcino 
to  look  out  and  provide  himself  well  with  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
for  otherwise  he  would  soon  be  compelled  to  yield,  and  come  down  to 
Mohammed  in  hell.*  The  question  is,  what  led  Dante  to  bring  these 
two  personages  together  ?  No  doubt,  because  he  looked  upon  him  as 
a  false  prophet,  determined  to  assert  lus  pretended  divine  misrion  widi 
the  sword,  and  had  beard  of  the  doctrine  of  a  commnmty  of  wives, 
which  was  imputed  to  Dolcino  by  bis  opponents,  and  the  lUie.  But  a 
certain  truth  lies  at  bottom  of  this  comparison,  different  as  these  indi- 
viduals were  in  other  respects.  In  both,  we  find  a  true  element  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  though  perverted  by  the  intermingling  of  natural 
feeGngs  not  controlled,  and  an  imagination  not  held  in  curb  by  the 
divine  life.  Both  had  a  partial  view  of  truth  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as 
opposed  to  prevEuling  errors.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  enthusiasm 
for  the  futh  in  one  Almi^ty  Ood  stood  abmptly  opposed  to  poly- 
dieism ;  in  the  case  of  Dolcino,  enthueiaem  for  a  leligious  commnnitr^, 
estranged  irom  tiie  world,  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  a  worldly  church. 
Both  meant,  at  first,  to  labor  simply  as  prophets,  amply  by  tiie  word ; 
but  afterwards  fell  into  the  mistake  of  appealing  to  the  sword  in  the 
defence  of  truth.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  success  hurried  him 
on  to  further  steps ;  in  that  of  Dolcino,  it  was  necessity.  Yet  in 
Mohammed,  this  course  of  proceeding  was  certunly  grounded  in  his 
whole  reli^ons  mode  of  thinking,  which  was  an  incarnation  of  Judaism. 
In  Dolcino,  it  was  adopted,  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  ori^nally 


'  Nocicea  of  heretics  of  ■  Utcr  dme  in  Ilia  of  Spun,  frmo  whkh  a  rich  harreit  mav 

f  rench  langnige,  vhicb  an  lo  be  fonnd  in  be  expected  ia  doe  time.    The  Htane  Aiend 

llie  libroriea  <^  ATignon  and  Maneiltea,  Las  also  ■ent  me  a  hiiloria  Doldiii  tnn- 

attribnle  to  Dolcino  that  whole  doctrina  scribed  by  him,  which,  however,  i«  not  dif- 

abont   the  three  agei,  or   periods.     Bat  ferent  from  the  oae  already  pnbliihed  by 

these  anrely  are  no  credible  aources  of  in-  MnrHlori 

fiirmUion,  lince  we  find  Dolcino  confoand-  *  The  word*  in  Ifae  SSth  canto  of  the 

with  the  Fnitriceili  of  the  fonr-  '" 


ll  B  JDk  Lu  bnT^ 


teenth  centory.     I  am  indebted  for  this  ae-  Or  di  a  Ito  Do^  dosqaL  gU  C  ui 

connt  to  iho  kind  commanicslions  of  M.  Ta  cba  Imh  ndnl  B  lok  bi  bi — 

Q.  Heiiie  of  this  an,  one  of  my  dear  yonng  £  S^^J™  „._„«.„«„ 

theologians,  vbo  bas  fi>r  some  years  con-  Vob neUla ?ttii»l> ■! Nohm, 

secmted  his  meani  and  talents  to  literary  Cb*  ittitaHia  aeqalii*!  Bsa  Md 
iHTeatigatioos,  particolarty  in  the  librariei 
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Uid  dom  by  Um.  Yet,  u  be  was  bent  od  realmi^;  st  o&ee,  in  the 
form  of  on  oatward  commuiuty,  overlooking,  with  enthoaastic  love, 
the  great  gulf  betwixt  his  purpose  and  its  accoiD)Jishmeiit,  an  idea 
whion  Ghriatiaiut;  would  realise  bj  moral  spirit  and  temper  in  tbe 
Tery  proceae  of  tbat  historical  developmeot  which  proceeds  in  confonD- 
ity  with  nature,  so  b;  this  eztem>a]ization  and  secnlarization  of  a  thing 
that  was  only  to  be  seized  ideally  and  spirituaUy,  he  was  homed 
alniff  farther  and  fitrther  in  the  same  oouim  of  Becolar  action. 

Ideas  which  hare  once  acqmred  in  a  period  a  certain  donunatioD, 
are  wont  to  lay  hold  of  manifeatadona  proceeding  from  some  entirely 
£fierent  qnuier,  merely  i^imiehiiig  them  a  point  of  attachment ;  and 
to  itwop  their  ragnatore  upon  fanatical  tendencies,  which  happen  to 
meet  Mi  mingle  with  them,  aanuning  in  Ac  same  some  strange,  &a- 
taatic  shape.  Thns  we  may  instance,  as  illostratang  the  power  which 
the  idea  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  exerted  on  the  mmda  of  men 
in  Hie  thirteenth  century,  a  sect  otherwise  unimportant,  which  sprung 
up  m  the  last  times  of  this  century  in  Milan. 

In  the  year  1281,  &  rich  widow  (^  noble  rank,  died  in  Kfilaa,  "VHi- 
helma,  or  Wilhelmina,  sud  to  have  been  a  Bohemian  princess.  Ebv- 
io^  spent  in  tiiat  mty  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  <^  her  life,  she 
seooied  the  lore  and  respect  of  many  by  her  pie^,  and  especially  by 
her  active  charities.  A  circle  of  men  and  women,  who  had  placed 
fliemselves  under  her  guidance,  and  were  advised  and  helped  by  her 
in  their  necesatiee,  had  become  strongly  attached  to  her.  She  was 
reverenced  aa  a  saint,  ms(»iinch  that  &e  nek  aj^lied  to  her  for  heal- 
ing. Already  in  her  lifetime  she  began  to  be  made  an  object  of 
extravagant,  fanatical  veneration ;  thou;^  sach  demonstrationa  were 
never  sanctioned  by  herself,  bat  repelled  with  abhorrence :  bat  this 
veneration  was  not  to  be  suppressed  in  that  way  i  on  the  contiaiy,  it 
increased  so  much  tiie  more  after  her  death. 

A  eitiaen  of  Milan,  Andrew  Saramita,  who  seems  to  have  umted  in 
himself  t^e  character  of  impostor  and  fanatic,  undertook  to  wwk 
upon  itas  feeling.  The  body  of  Wilhelmina,  which  had  been  already 
luiried,  was  disinterred.  Having  first  been  batijed  in  water  aiid  wine, 
it  was  enwrapped  in  oob%  purple  robes,  fringed  with  olver  and  goid. 
To  the  water  in  wluch  the  body  bad  been  washed,  the  bewildered 
enthuriasts  ascribed  a  miraculooa  virtue ;  over  tiie  recent  grave  of 
^Vilhelmina  tiiey  erected  a  nkagnificent  altar,  and  pilgrims  flocked  in 
great  nombers  to  the  spot.  It  was  not  enough  to  honor  Wilhelnuna 
as  a  sunt.  The  veneration  exceeded  all  bounds ;  the  spirit  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  opposition  with  the  dominant  church  was  doubtless  eoa- 
nected  with  it.  In  Wilhelmina,  it  was  pretended,  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
become  incarnate.  After  the  worship  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Dirine 
Woni  in  Christ,  was  to  follow  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Sjnnt  incar- 
nate in  Wilhelmina.  A  new  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be^n. 
The  ancient  hierarchy,  at  whose  head  stood  the  vicar  of  Christ,  was 
to  cease ;  a  new  female  hierarchy,  corresponding  to  the  incarnation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  woman,  at  whose  head  stood  a  vicar  <^  Wilhel- 
mina, as  the  incarnate  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  take  its  place.     For  the 
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jnreMnt,  Aia  place  was  filled  by  tiie  nan  Mayfreda  of  Utoyuid.  In 
the  year  1300  this  sect  vas  pat  iowa  by  force,  and  those  who  stood 
It  the  head  of  it  periahed  at  the  stake.' 

Since  then,  as  appean  evident  from  the  &ct8  above  presented,  the 
ehnrch  had  now  to  engage  in  a  vident  contest  with  tendencies  of  spirit, 
Btrn»ling  in  opposition  to  her,  continually  multiplying  and  contaniully 
BpreMing, —  a  contest  snoh  as  bad  never  occurred  be&re,— she  mnst 
be  driven  (in  case  she  would  concede  nothing  to  religions  needs 
manifesting  themselves  with  snch  power,  but  was  determined  to  main- 
tun  her  poailaon  against  all  opposilaon)  to  employ  every  means  at  her 
command  for  the  parpose  of  mppressing  an  insurrection  which  conld 
aot  be  put  down  by  spiritual  might  alone.  Those  prinoiples  of  ecelen- 
astical  law,  on  the  gronnd  of  which  alt  violent  measures  agunst  here- 
sies  could  be  jnetified,  had,  indeed,  long  «nce  been  shaped  out  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  Augustin ;  and  the  systemalio  theologians  of  the 
thirteenth  century  needed,  in  the  present  case,  only  to  build  further  on 
-the  same  foandat«}n.  But  the  bishops  were  too  busily  occupied  witli 
other  concerns  to  ferret  out,  in  all  quarters,  the  sects  which,  witii  so 
much  teal  and  so  much  pmdeuoe,  acHight  to  spread  themselvtti  in  the 
oommanities;  and  in  many  districts,  where  the  anti-chnrohly  spirit  had 
already  become  too  powernil,  they  were  no  longer  regarded  m  the  com- 
munities with  the  reqniute  respect.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
South  France,  in  Languedoo,  in  the  territory  of  the  oonnts  of  Tonlonse ; 
districts  where  also  at  a  later  period  Pntestantigm  gained  a  wide 
spread,  and  sought  to  maintain  itaelf  in  a  sangmnary  straggle,— 
where  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  church  found  f»otsction  tram 
mighty  lords,  and  the  localities  of  a  mountainous  region  a^rded  thorn 
safe  retreats.  The  clergy,  and  the  church  serrice  had  here,  ev«r 
rince  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  been  treated  witii  oootonpt 
ftnd  ridicule.  A  characteristic  proof  of  this  was  the  eolloqtnal  {diraM 
used  in  these  districts  to  express  a  supreme  feeUng  of  disgust:  "I 
would  rather  be  a  chaplain  than  that."  By  mere  chance,  the  seeta 
scattered  in  South  France*  received  tbe  common  same  of  Albigenses 
from  one  of  the  districts,  where  the  agents  of  the  church  who  came  to 
combat  them,  found  them  mostly  to  abound,^— the  district  aronnd  tlifl 

'8m  tlie  eitncu  from  ihetriil  preiBrred  appendetl  ndrerb  tna  pitt  >  nperiUlTe 

b  Uie  AmbrtMian  bbmrj  in  the  literary  iigniflration  to  the  a^ectin  tarn),  vrU  n 

toDi  to  Italy,  of  the  Bohemiui  hiatorin-  u  bailia  |  Cwcwiea,  I^nnwoM,   tot   li 

grapher,  Tnia  Falacky.     Prague,  IB38,  major  pania  |  Ue  Beien  tro  a  Boniel  si  col 

p.  Tt,  and  on.  esini  tenia  (as  br  aitlie  waygoea),  Amota 

*  The  man  who   daring  the   craiadea  da  lor  creieni  e  de  lor  companhia  (many 

KBlnat  the  Albigenaea  wrote  In  rene  in  the  of  their  faith  and  o(  their  party).    In  the 

noten^al  laiuraage  the  hiatarr  of  this  war,  Bbore-menlioned  poem,  v.  SO,  at  Beq. 
pabiiihed  by  Faaiiei,  in  the  OollActioa  dei        '  In  the  Hialoire  gtfnjrale  de  langnedoe, 

docnmeni  inAliM  ear  i'hiatoire  de  France,  pnbliihed  by  the  HaBrina,  am  important 

Parii,  IMT,  aaya,  chat  the  aecti  were  thick-  work  in  reference  to  Ibe  biitory  of  thaw 

ly  ipread  throogfaoal  (he  whole  prortnee  itrngglet  (tfii,  *.  D.  l7S7J,iti*au«rted,in 

of  Alby,  CarcasMne,  L«nrae,  in  a  great  pan  mnneetlon  with  that  inqairy  ooaeemlnf  At 

of  the  prOTince  of  Bedera  aa  br  aa  Boor-  origin  of  the  itame  AfUceoia,  ^ich  6rtt 

" '-    •- •  1-   -— ,  jj^  thTowiiioTelighiM>thii»ubi«ct(BOl»  xiii,C 
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town  of  Alba,  or  Alb; ;  and  by  Urn  common  name  the;  were  knoim 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  eentarj.^  Under  this  geiK 
oral  denomination  pardea  of  different  tenets  were  comprehended 
together,  but  the  Gathanets  aeem  to  hare  constitated  a  predominant 
element  among  the  people  thus  deagnated.  Innocent  die  Third,  a 
pope  accustomed  to  act  in  all  cases  with  vigor,  well  understood  that 
extraordinarr  measures  were  needed  to  suppress  the  heretical  tendeiH 
oies  BO  rapidly  advancing,  which  threatened  wholly  to  sever  liie  con- 
nection betwixt  these  districts  and  the  ohureh  of  Rome.  Ab  the 
bishops,  who  were  here  even  looked  upon  with  contempt,  had  shows 
tbemselTes  too  weak  or  too  maotive,  he  chose  (or  his  instruments  the 
monks, — an  order  in  which  the  most  futhinl,  zealous,  and  active  organ* 
of  the  hierarchy  were  ever  to  be  found,  and  in  whose  hands  was 
already  placed  an  exorbitant  power  independent  of  the  bishope, —  the 
germ  of  the  future  inquiMtions.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
his  papal  reign,  in  1198,  he  sent  to  South  France  two  Cistercians, 
Bainer  and  Guido,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  bishope  and  ma^^ 
trates  of  those  districts,  catling  upon  them  to  sustain  them  in  tbeir 
labors  in  all  poedble  ways.  These  monks,  on  whom  the  pope  conferred 
unlimited  powers  to  proceed  against  the  heretics,  were  to  endeavor  to 
oonvince  them,  by  argument,  of  their  errors,  and  if  they  did  not  auo- 
oeed  in  this  way,  to  pronounce  tiie  ban  upon  them.  The  nobles  and 
ma^strates  should  tiien  expel  the  obstinate  &om  the  country,  having 
first  confiscated  their  goods ;  and  if  they  ventured  to  come  back  again, 
titey  wen  to  be  nnted  with  still  severer  punishments.  The  same  pun- 
ishments wen  suspended  over  all  who  dwed  to  harbor  the  heretics  at 
over  ttie  heratios  themselves.  These  papal  delegates  were  authorised 
to  employ  ban  and  interdict  for  the  purpose  of  euforatng  obedience  to 
the  appoiqted  measures.  But  to  those  who,  in  the  case  of  so  great  a 
danger  threatening  the  church,  contended  aghast  the  heretics  with 
fidehty  and  devotion,  emfdoying  the  power  of  the  sword  bestowed  on 
them  Dy  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  futh,  tiie  pope  promised  the 
same  indulgence  whicn  was  granted  to  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter,  or  to  St.  Jago  di  Oompostella.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
strange  medley,  not  uncommon,  indeed,  nor  new  to  this  age,  of  j»- 
ridical,  ethical,  and  reli^ous  ideas  in  the  way  in  which  the  pope  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  the  severity  of  these  measures  for  suppressing  the 
heretios,  when  he  says  that  Uiese  sects  sought  to  rob  men,  not  of  their 
earthly  goods,  but  of  the  spiritual  hfe ;  for  he  who  deprives  a  man 
of  fiuth,  robe  him  of  his  life,  snce  the  just  man  lives  by  his  faith.* 

that  It  «■«  not  Ma  wbich  bad  occMionKl  aornm  ^anlitsr  Albigeiuei  rocanlar,  m 
the  iniHr  general  tue  of  that  name ;  bat  qnod  aliae  nationei  haerecicoi  ProvincialM 
the  above-died  wordi  of  the  FroTeD^al  Albieenie*  conmeTeriiitappelliire. 
poet  prove  the  contrair.  *  Hec  Tolnmni  ipuu  aagra  fern  filiqn*- 
>  The  wordi  in  the  dedication,  addrewed  teniu,  ai  eoe  ad  id  exeqaendam  cam  dit- 
to the  pope,  in  the  lo-of^ndted  Clironicle  tricie  couipellipraedpiniiu.ciiiii  ad  nil  am- 
of  the  roonk  Pcler  of  Vui-Senui :  Un-  plini  intendamiu,  DCi  •eteriULis  jadicio, 
de  iciant,  aai  leclun  aanl,  quia  in  plaribni  qnam  Bd  exatirpandoa  haereticos.  qni  noa 
bajna  opena  locia  Toloaani  el  aliarnm  civi-  nobia  anbelBniiam  lEinparaleni,  aed  apiriw- 
tatum  et  cHtronim  baeratici  et  defeoao[«l  alcm  vltam  iniripera  molinnlur ;  nam  qii 
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But  w«  IiaTe  Men  on  a  fonner  page'  how  bishop  Kega  of  Onna,  in 
Spain,  and  Dotninick,  jmned  themaelTos  to  these  men,  and  endeaTored 
to  introduce  a  more  epirittud  mode  of  deahng  with  the  hereties. 
Seven!  colloquies  were  held  on  the  dispated  pomta  irith  the  lead- 
kig  men  of  the  heretical  communities.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
these  transactions,  where  the  two  parlies  proceeded  on  such  opposite 
{Kinoiples,  sboold  lead  to  an;  &vonible  result ;  and  then,  the  heretics 
were  round  &ult  with  because  they  would  not  bo  easily  allow  theuH 
selves  to  be  converted.  In  a  religious  conference  of  this  sort,  which 
was  held  ID  1207,  at  Montreal,  near  Carcassone,  betwixt  tiie  above* 
mentioned  Spanish  bishop,  Dominiok,  and  a  pastor  of  the  so-called  Al- 
bigenses,  Arnold  Hot,'  the  latter  defended  uie  three  following  Uteses : 
That  the  church  of  Rome  is  not  the  bride  of  Christ,  not  the  hoi;  church, 
but  QiQ  Babylon  of  tiie  Apocalypse,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  stunts  and 
nartyn;  that  her  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  her  constitution  not 
a  holy  one,  founded  by  Christ;  that  the  mass,  in  the  way  m  which  it  was 
at  present  celebrated,  did  not  onginat«  fnnn  Christ  and  the  aposties. 
But  as  nothing  could  be  e^ted  by  senncrae^  and  disputatMn,  and  it 
was  believed  that  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  heretics  but  inoorri^ 
ible  obstinacy  in  their  rebellion  against  the  church,  it  was  deemed 
necetury  to  resort  to  more  compiUsory  measures.  The  assasnnatioa 
of  one  G^  the  papal  delegates,  added  afterwards  to  the  first,  ika  monk 
Peter  of  Castehmu  (^Piare  de  Chdt&m  nei^,  Petnu  a  Cattra  now), 
fat  1208,* — which  the  pope  attributed  to  count  Baimund  <tf  Touloose, 
whcm  he  had  ezcoounnnicated,  thou^  he  was  aflerwards  oompelled  to 
aobwwledee  the  groondlessaeas  of  diis  aoensation ;  —  this  melancholy 
ereot  fornished  the  ngoal  for  a  thirty  gears'  bloody  war,  in  which  tue 
wont  ontragee  of  fa^ticism  and  cnpidity  were  practised  against  th« 
inhalntants  ^  tiiese  distriote,*  —  the  famous  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
ffenses.  The  principle  that  every  heretic,  or  protector  of  heretics, 
uioold  lose  his  land,  and  that  this  ^uld  M  into  the  hands  of  others, 

Uem  adimit,  vttim  fanmr,  jnina  aDlm  ep.  M)  dwt,  when  djing,  be  pnjed  Ood  to 
•X  fide  rivit.  See  die  letter  of  Innocent  fargire  hia  mardereri.  Alio  die  above- 
to  the  irchbuhop  o(  Aii  {Aqiua),and  the  meationed  PrOTsnfiJ  poet,  itttine  thatoii* 
biihopt  of  fail  duxeie,  lib.  i,  ep.  9a.  oT  the  eqaeme*  of  the  Count  tA  TotUooM 
'  See  aboTe,  p.  269.  bad  mnrdered  Peter  of  Cwteloan,  isyi  that 
'  The  protocol  of  lhi«  religioiu  confer-  the  latter,  in  the  preeence  of  all,  ptayed  God 
enee  waa  eompoaed  in  the  Calidoniaa  to  forgire  that  penon  hia  Aa. 
tongna.    An  extract  from  it  wai  flnt  pab- 

liahed  by  NioolB  Vignier  in  M>  Hi.toire  de  ?.K*^^:^^i^r3'lS!iyS^ 

rEgli«:andfromlL  book,  which  ha.  not  «"*l-*'"»-»-»-' «•-*«*■ 

Ulen  nndcT  mr  era,  archbbhop  Uiher  hM  '>~  '-  "^ 

tnntoibed  it  in  bU  woi^ :  De  chriitMua-  ^^be  above  Frorenfal  poet  reports  that 

run  ecdeaUnuD  in  ocddmti*  pnesertim  tbe  beeiqcen  of  the  town  of  ChaaHncnil, 

panibui  ab  tpoilolieia  tempoilhiu  ad  noa-  wheo  thcf  Mw  thenMlTe*  oompelled  m 

faam  OMM  Mlaieai  cMitinaa  iiiiiiawiiinn  r»iMlheiiege,fint  condemoed  maii.Tber^ 

W  alsttt,  £  I9T,  Iioodioi,  ISS7.  tica  to  the  t»An,  mA  caM  mraf  beantjfnl 

•  The  aboT»-inentioned  Froven^ al  poet,  betwie  female*  into  Ibe  Bamei,  wbo,thoBgh 
iriu  baa  given  tbe  biMoi?  of  die  war  ivilb  nrBentlyliBp<wtoiiod,w*Bld  not  consent  t» 
the  Albigeniei,  la;*,  Mrmona  were,  to  lh«  be  converted. 

beralka,  not  worth  a  rotten  apple.  Hopn-  aadM^JD^HaBstintaandH 

kan  lo  pTedo  (the  preachlna)  nna  poma  amiitiinbintabKnuftie  ilto, 

porrU.  'S«.  L  c  ..  SI  0„«™«™>,^™M.p«»  ,d.. 

*  Pop.  InnoMDt  Ihs  TUM  Mft  {lib.  xl,  Bm  t.  331. 
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ftinushed  an  enooai&gement  and  pretext  for  every  specieB  of  ca[»dit^. 
Tba  pope  lumeelf  was  compelled  to  see  worldly  interesta  and  motirM 
giving  direction  to  the  movement  he  had  excited,  and  fionld  no  longer 
control.'  A  remarlc  worthy  of  notice  waa  uttered  by  a  certain  count 
Roger  de  Foix.  Daring  the  negotiatioiiB  for  peace,  in  the  year  1228, 
he  declared  the  pope  had  no  business  to  meddle  in  Uie  concerns  of  his 
reli^on ;  for  that  was  a  matter  in  which  each  matt  must  enjoy  hia 
liberty :  "  This  hberty,"  he  sud, "  hia  father  had  always  recommended 
to  him ;  assuring  him  that,  with  it,  and  a  mind  resolved  to  maintain  it, 
he  might  look  on  calmly  Uiougfa  the  very  vault  of  heaven  gave  way 
and  broke  over  hia  bead ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  fear."^  After  the 
land  bad  been  laid  waste  for  thirty  years,  the  blood  of  thousands  had 
been  spilt,  and  a  general  submission  had  thus,  in  the  year  1229,  beea 
finally  brought  aWt  by  force,  the  maintenance  of  me  fiiitb  was  still 
by  no  means  secured  for  the  future.  The  secta  destroyed  by  fire  and 
Bword  sprang  up  a&esh  out  of  the  same  needs  of  the  spirit  from  whieb 
they  had  sprung  up  at  the  be^umng.  It  reqnired  the  nnoeaaing  vigi- 
lance of  Hinritual  despotism  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  thoee  aol^ 
churchly  tendencies. 

At  a  council  of  Toulouse,  held  in  1229,  it  was  ordered,  after  the 
precedent  of  measures  appointed  already  at  the  Jjatoran  council,  c.  iii, 
in  1215,  that  a  permanent  Inquintioa  should  be  established  against  tlw 
heretics.  1.  The  bishops  were  to  appoint  in  all  the  communities,  in 
mtj  and  country,  a  priest,  and  with  hmi  two  or  three,  or  if  necessary 
several  laymen,  of  good  stAnding  and  character,  and  bind  them  by  oath, 
carefully  and  faithfully  to  ferret  out  the  heretics,  to  search  suspected 
houses,  subterranean  chambers,  and  other  hiding-plaoes,  all  which 
should  be  destroyed ;  to  lodge  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  or  the  lord  or  ma^trato  cf  the  province,  an  mfiamaticsi 
a^ust  detected  heretics,  their  patrons  and  concealers,  after  first 
tujng  every  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  their  escape,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  o.  xii.  In  every 
commune  all  males,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upward,  and  females 
&om  the  age  of  twelve,  sboold  abjure  aJl  doctrines  in  hostility  to  the 
church  of  Borne,  also  swear  that  &ey  would  preserve  tiie  Cathdic  iaith 
which  the  church  of  Rome  holds  and  preaches,  and  persecute  and 
conscientiouEly  make  known  all  heretics,  according  to  their  ability. 
That  this  o&'Ox  might  be  taken  by  every  individaal,  the  names  of  all 
the  men  and  women  in  each  parish  should  be  recorded.  And  if  any 
person  should  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  taking  tS  tins  oath,  and  did 
not  take  it  within  fourteen  days  after  bis  retnm,  he  should  be  put  down 
as  suspected  of  heresy.  This  oath  should  be  renewed  once  in  evei^ 
two  years.  Manifold  disadvantages  should,  in  civil  life,  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  a  man  was  even  suspected  of  heresy.  But  every 
man  was  so  suspected,  whom  public  rumor  accused  of  that  crime. 

'  Bm  •  letter  of  Innocent  the  Third  (o  '  S«e  Fknl  PBirin,  HIstoire  dM  AlUgeol^ 

bkUgMea,ia  vhich  hededaraagunaiibe  Geneve,  ISfiS,  P<M1|  from  &  numuolpt 

nujiut  proceedings  of  (he  count  of  Tun-  tcwwt  of  die  ufe  of  thii  coaM. 
looM.    lib.  zr,  ep.  loa. 
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'  Thonfh,  according  to  the  chnroh  oonstitution  up  to  this  timej  it 
Wonged  to  the  biehope  to  EMlminiator  and  direct  all  each  meunres, 
yet,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioQed,  the  practice  was  adopted,  hj 
jiopc  Gregory  the  Niath,  in  12S2-33,  after  the  example  set  by  Inno- 
cent  the  Third,  of  selecting  for  this  purpose  monks,  vho  might  proceed 
independently  of  the  bishops,  and  particularlr  from  that  order  which 
had  derived  its  origm  &om  the  contests  with  the  heretics,  the  order  6l 
the  Dominicans.  Thos  were  formed  those  tribimals  which  obtuned 
spetial  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  transgreswon  conung  within  the 
spiritual  province,  the  inquaitorea  haerettcat  pravUatu.  The  cfanroh 
bypociiticallj  deprecated  the  appearance  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  shedding  of  blood,  bat  u^ed  the  secular  power  as  its  execu- 
tioner, the  blind  tool  of  its  cruel  fanaticism.  The  convicts,  ezcomnia- 
nicated  by  the  apiritaal  tribunal,  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power,  wtuch  put  them  to  the  stake.  The  arbitrary  violence  of  tiiese 
tribunals,  insbtuted  first  in  Toulouse  and  Carcassone,  and  m  Spain, 
might  light  also  upon  such  as  in  any  way  fell  under  the  suspidon  of 
the  lealots  for  orthodoxy,  or  of  the  hierarchy,  or  agunst  whom  thw 
eneoiies  might  seek,  in  the  charge  of  heresy,  a  means  of  revenge. 

When  sach  a  power  against  heresy  first  began  to  be  formed,  it  vraa 
tiie  priest  Conrad  of  Marburg  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
it  in  Germany ;  a  man  in  whose  hands  such  power  most  beve  bees 
espedally  duigerous,  on  account  of  his  inexorable  severity  and  hie 
credulity,  at  a  time  when,  after  the  year  1230,  the  sects  were  unrntoi^ 
ruptedly  spreading  in  the  countries  about  the  BJiine.i  Conrad's 
example  showed  how  ruinous  those  measures  appcnnted  by  Innoceat 
the  !Oiird  and  Gregory  the  Ninth  agunst  the  heretics  and  those  sus- 
pected of  heresy  might  prove,  not  to  the  heretics  alone,  but  to  persons 
who  in  this  respect  were  altogether  innocent.  No  man  was  safe  he&re 
the  terrific  power  of  Conrad ;  he  exercised  it,  onscruputously,  agtunst 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  humblest  individuals.  A  man  once  accused 
of  heresy,  could  save  his  life  only  by  declaring  lumself  guilty,  and 
confirming  all  that  had  ever  been  said  by  the  most  extravagant  rumors 
concerning  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  subjecting  lumself  to  pen- 
ance. Bnt  he  who  would  not  confess,  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  burnt. 
These  accusations  were  employed  as  means  of  revenge.'  The  arch- 
biehop  of  Menti  and  the  Dominican  Bemhard  held  it  necessary,  after- 
wards, to  draw  up  a  report  to  the  old  credulous  pope,  Gregory  the  Ninth, 
concerning  the  arbitrary  use  which  Conrad  the  priest  maae  of  the  povrer 
entrusted  to  him,  and  the  disorders  thus  created  in  Germany .3  Wa 
credulous  fanaticism  also  brought  war  and  devastation  over  another 
district  of  Germany.  That  branch  of  Frieslanders  which  dwelt  in  the 
territory  of  Oldenburg,  the  Stedingers,  had  been  involved,  by  their 
inflexible  love  of  liberty,  in  violent  contests  irith  the  nobles  and  irith 
the  clergy,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  paxticaUr.     The  rebellion 

■  See  abore,  p.  S09.  '  See  ExtncM  thonfiMH  in  the  Oiroii- 

■  See  the  deMalption  In  Iha  Ottiti*  Tn-  icon  of  Alheric,  ±.  d.  1333,  in  the  Aco«f 
«in)nnBl,e.dv,HidcGT,CaiT.  riowahimncMof  LtflMiti.(iii,p.HS. 
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■gainit  thri  Identrehy  arwe  here,  not  bota  t  rsli^oos  bat  tarn  % 
poUtioal  element.  Bat  this  fanuahed  ocoason  for  ib«wing  tbe  mktter 
witbin  the  rdi^oos  pronnce.  Ctmnd  of  Marbnrg  ooaloT  believe  Um 
nwet  extnTizuit  ^aagp  of  the  Stedingera,  and  make  tfaem  belieTed  bj 
the  pope.  After  (he  crvaade  sguiut  the  Albigenses  fidlowed  1h^ 
agaiitBt  the  Stedingers :  the  pope  surrendered  the  poor  people  vktims 
to  their  eoenues  ;  bat  when,  sfter  their  Bobjection,  the  wmreh  became 
recondled  vith  them,  the  accasatiaD  of  heresy  which  had  been  brought 
agunst  tfaem — the  groandleaBnesa  of  which  most  probably  have 
been  wedl  known — was  no  longer  mentioDed.  Cmrad  of  Maibnrg  at 
length  fell  himself  a  victim  to  his  own  ferocity ;  the  vengeance  of  a 
mi^ty  lord,  whom  he  had  without  oaoee  stigmatized  as  an  heretae, 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  murdered  in  1233.  3%ese  an&rton&te  eventi 
bad  however  a  beneficial  efieot,  m  that  they  operated  se  a  wanung 
and  terrifying  example  for  Germany,  which  kept  the  kibonal  of  tlM 
Inqoimlaon  at  a  diataooe  from  that  ooontry. 
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Qerhard,  biahop  of  AnsonlSme,  145. 

Gerhard.    See  Segarelli. 

Oecmanut,  patriarcli,  539,  943. 

Oerlioh  of  Heichersberg,  1S5,  169,  199,305, 

908,  214,  407,  410 
Gilbertai  PorreMniu,  408,  410,  46I. 
Giahbert,  abbot,  78. 
OneMO,  ardibubop  of,  43. 
Gnottira,  507, 658. 
Goiifrad,  394. 

Gottfried  of  Chuttei,  198,  303, 393. 
GottTiied  oF  Lucina,  43. 
GonMGd  of  Vendome,  198,  135,  IM,  847, 

M9. 
Qottihslk,  converter  of  the  Waodi,  83. 


Oratiu,  nock,  Ml. 

Oregory  tha  SBTentli,  pope,  63,  88,  I3S, 

131,134,146,  194,906,933. 
Gr^or;  the  Euhih,  pope,  141. 
Gr^oiTlhe  iniith,pope,  75, 178,  ISO,  305, 

417,643. 
Gregory  tb«  Tentli,  pope,  SB,  188,  544. 
GreioiT  the  Gratt,  39E,  409. 
Grraoniu,  rardiOal,  144. 
Goibert  of  Nogeit  Sou  Conir<  IM>  13>i 

334,  369, 313, 395,  no. 
Gnibark,  archblihop  of  BaTeniu^  US. 
Qoido,  Cislendan,  B40. 
GnUo,  cardinal,  150,  341. 
Gaigo,  prior  of  CarthDHUla,  413. 
Govcard  of  Cremona,  49. 
GUtakow,  biUor;  of  the  conrsnion  of,  31. 

H 
Hamv,  Saracen,  S8S. 
Hammenlebea,  abber,  401. 
Hartouuia,  maatar  or  the  achoid  at  Fader- 

Hait<irig,  arrhluihap  of  Bremen,  SS. 

Hdoiie,  397,  400. 

Henry  the  Eint,  863. 

Henry  the  Tbin],  89. 

Henry  Che  Fanrth,  4,  333. 

Heniy  the  FifUi,  133. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  173,173. 

Heiii7,  Clnoiacenrian,  997. 

Henij  the  Second,  kins  of  England,  169. 

Henry,  bishop  of  Upaata,  45. 

Henry,  aidibiibop  of  Mayenee,  74. 

" orthenilMionaryGoHshBlk,33. 


Henry,  eon  ot 
Hennciana,  61 


Heifiwald,  363. 

Heilnin,  abbot,  364. 

Hermann,  Uahop  of  Bamberg,  109. 

Hermann,  arcttiahop  of  Mem,  107. 

Heisann,  Jewiih  eooTert,  II,  79. 

Hildebert,  biahop  (^  MaoB,  134,  136, 199, 

306,  599,  601. 
Hildebrand.    See  Gregory. 
Bildegard,  916,  586. 
Holm,  Liefland  fbrtress,  36. 
Honorins  the  Second,  pope,  6. 
Honorini  the  Third,  pope,41, 177,  370,  S41. 
Honorini  the  Fonrlh,  pope,  65, 637. 
HngoBlancna,  106. 
Hngo  of  St  Can),  436. 
Hugo  of  Cinny,  91,  349. 
Hngo,  monk  of  Flenry,  141. 
Hogo,  FnuicUcan,  3S1. 
Hngo,  biahop  oTLyonj,  133. 
Hugo  de  Pagania,  3SB. 
Hngo  of  St.  Victor,  3ST,  343, 386,  400,  41S, 

450,  493,  409,  460,  475,  487,  496. 
Hnlaga,  khan  of  Ae  Hongola,  99. 
Homberl  de  lomHiN,  1S9,  SS7,  U4,  333, 

983. 
Hnmiliatea,  630. 


lago  de  CompoMella,  306. 

Jacob  (Jam«)  Ung  of  U^orwandll 

c»,65. 
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Jacob  of  Yibr,  M,S08,  SIl,  M7, 4U. 

Inbnti,  commuDlon  of,  M3. 

Innocent  the  Second,  pope,  T5,  144,  S9S. 

IsnoceDt  tbe  Third,  pope,  43, 79, 173, 1! 

S07,  568,  S69,  STO,  173,  306,  339,  411, 

SOS,  612,  640. 
Innocent  the  Foartb,  pope,  f6, 1S3. 
Inqnisitioii,  643. 
Inqniiilon,  B43. 
Inubbatali,  eof 
InveitiMie,  101. 
Jouhim  of  Floril,  13S,  189,  (16, 130,  344, 

191,411,447,618,630,699. 
John,  count  of  Soiuoni,  329. 
John,  kinirof  EngUnd,  174. 
John  tlM  Twait^-flrM,  pope,  193. 
John  of  DMn«scD4,  ssa 

John  Ddcu,  939,  S41,  S44. 

John  orFidinia,4Sl. 

John  CinnamoB,  B33. 

John  Luctm,  643. 

John,  archbiBbop  ofLfont,  136. 

John  of  Mb  thn,  167. 

John  de  Monte  Corrino,  S7. 

John  ParaatTOD,  944. 

John  of  Paris,  340. 

John  de  Flano  Carpini,  SO. 

John,  legend  of  the  Tartarian  priaat-Ung, 

John  of  Saliibnrj,  171,  397,  tlS. 


aiUULAL  IBDIUU 


John,  ^ociyphal  gospel  of,  666. 
Jowph,  patmitfa,  543,  946. 
Imerins  (Guaraerliu)  at  Bologna,  903. 
iTo(YTes)  orChartrea,131,  136,  IH,  196, 

208,141,347. 
Jnlin,  FommeraniMi  town,  3,  16. 


Eerai^  Taitanan  kingdom  of,  46. 
Eoblallchan,  foonder  of  the  Mongol  empire 

in  China,  96. 
Kolberg  ( Colbeig],  hiiKH7  of  the  eon*e 

0(16. 
Eolm,  Uabopric,  49. 


I«nfnuic,  archbishop  of  Canterboiy,  919. 

I'ngton,  Stephen,  caidinal.  174. 

IiaKam  the  Second,  942,  S43. 

I-agates,  papa],  89, 196. 

LegiBU,S04. 

Leo  die  Ninth.  pcM,  63, 97, 146,  323. 

Leooii,  carlinal,  144. 


LeontstacL  (ii. 

and,UMorrort 

«  of  tbe  cleig7  of,  to  PaschaUsl 


Li(«e,le 
iheSe 


nrof  tbe  eonTertion  of,  37. 


_ie  Second,  130. 
IiOthaire  tbe  Secmd,  34, 146. 
LoAnrio  of  Anwni,  eardina],I73. 
lionk  the  Sixth,  iLiaa  of  Fnnee,  HS. 
Lonia  the  Seisnth,  Bng  of  Fiance,  76. 
LoniB  tbe  Ninth,  king  of  France,  PI,  303, 

389,  300,  336,  423. 
Lndnt  the  Second,  pope,  ISI,  lU. 
Lndoi  tbe  Third,  pope,  609. 


Lodol/,  covpanloti  of  Tloelini,  tt. 
Lncat,  Uabop  of  Tny,  991. 
Lnli,  Kajmnnd,  61, 190, 142,  344,  307,  908, 
333, 426, 439,  469,  473,  461,  508, 513, 519. 


Halachiai  of  Anoerii,  33T. 

Uald  al  Kanul,  99. 

Manga  Sian,  52. 

Mani,  Henrr  the  ClBDiaeeuian,  5B8> 

Marbod  of  Bennea,  H7. 

Muriel  St,  priory  of,  400. 

MaiTXsinft,  941. 

Marco  Polo,  S6. 

Margaret  Doldno't  fraiale  friend,  CS). 

Merit,  Natorian  patriarch,  46. 

Mania  the  Fouth,  pope,  948. 

Martin,  cardinal,  IM. 

MaitiD  of  Tonra,  376. 

Harr,  worthtp  of,  331. 

Matilda,  qoeen  of  England,  90,  365. 

Malhkldia,    margraTine    of   Tnaeanj,    91, 

113. 
Matdiew  of  Parii,  ISO,  1S7,  377, 180. 
Hanridna.    See  Peter  the  Venenble. 
Mavfreda,  nnn,  639. 
Mranbaid,  oouTcrter  of  the  Uaflandera,  37. 


Michael  Paleologni,  643, 543. 

Minorite*,  176. 

MizlaT,  Duke  of  Ponineraiila,  3S. 

Mohammed,  637. 

Moriti,  bishop  of  Faril^  31S. 

N 

Ifaiarini,  bishop  of  the  Cathariats,  566. 
Nechites,  archbislum  of  Nioomedia,  936. 
Neqninta,  pope  of  Ine  Calfaarists,  iVi. 
Keetorlan*,  tdstorj  of  tbe  conranion  tX,  4S. 


iricM,541. 
Nice^konuB 


Meholas  tbe  Foonb,  pope,  6: 
mcbolaa,  Ushop  of  Metbone, 


NitAola*,  palnarch  of  CoikBiantiniDle,  61 
NicboUs  de  Platorio,  ST. 
If  iphon,  monk,  663. 
Nominalitm,  366,  461. 
Noibert,  fboiider  of  the  nenmitnlcndi 
106,  »4. 


obi«a,i34. 

Octai  Ehan,  49. 

OctaTiwi,  cardinal,  167. 

Odo  of  Toomaj,  397, 3SS. 

Oadalea,  311. 

OloT,  king  <f  Norway,  90. 

Ordtbarii,  571. 

OHo  fratmm  mHitlae  Cbibd,  38. 

Ordo  predicMomm,  37a 

Origen,354. 

Osbem,  363. 

0tbotheThM,43. 
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nnxz  ot  NAVES,  nc. 


!   Second,  pOfM,  S,  IM,  133, 


ONo  of  BenAtrir,  3,  t30,  334. 

OMo,  bishop  or  CfMtnili,  9S. 
Otw,  binbop  of  FreUingen,  193. 
Otto,  duke  Df  S&xony,  176. 
UilooTUitia,  lal. 
Orid,  *4S. 
Oxford,  TO. 


Ptdertrarn,  school  at,  83. 
ralnuiris  of  Flw.'aiua,  397,  K3. 
pBpelanU,  38a,  303. 
Pwi8,71,SS7,ilT. 
Pasagil,  »9a. 
Puclialis  t 

110,  34S. 
Pucfaalia  the  Third,  pope,  IBS. 
PaUrencs,  99,  MS,  MS. 
PaaiicUni,  552. 

IS  Cuhollci,  SIS. 
,      IS  Cliristi,  34T. 
PaipCTU  di  Lombardia,  809. 
P«ll^!ianism,  *SS,  488,  493. 
Peniuiee,  iacrament  of,  347. 
Peraldu,  519. 
Ferfccli,ST9. 
Ferlgoeax,  MCt  at,  594. 
FeterorAmieiii,lS4,  IH. 
Pater  de  Bemaidone,  370. 
FeleroTBIoii,  302,  313,416. 
PfelcrofBrnU,  S95,  G04. 
Peier  of  CasKlaan,  64 1 . 
Peter  of  Climy,  75,  144, 194,  338,  34>,  359, 

ass,  39B,  603. 
Peter  the  Veoerable.    See  Eater  of  Claay. 
Peter  de  la  Celle,  331,  4<98. 
Peter  de  Lncalongo,  58. 
Peter  of  Motutier  en  Tarantalie,  313. 
Peter  de  Olira,  B30. 
Peter  of  Poictien,  410,  4BT. 
FglerdeRiuta,31I. 
Petrobrosiani,  596, 604. 
Fetnu  Cantor,  303,  307,  SIS,  304,  414,  587, 

588. 
.    Fetnu  Lomhardv,  347,409,410,463,487, 

4»S,496.»0lt9li. 
Petrv  Wold  lis,  606. 
Phalet,  roQvert,  43. 

FMlip  the  Firnl,  kins  of  France,  103, 131. 
Fhilip,  campimian  of  Gottfried  of  Iioeiiia, 

43. 
FUUp,  dake  of  Siuhia,  176. 
Fhilip,  rompanion' of  Chriitiaii,  43. 
Fhilip  of  Limborch,  580. 


FoiIioofPrilra,  331. 
PreoMnstrMeiMJans,  344, 
~  hiftoiy  of  tbe 


Fnblicani,  569. 

Paniilovo,  Arml 

Pyrilx,  town  in  Fammenuiia,  T. 


Roimbert  of  Liile,  JST. 

aat  de  Penn>trane,U,  305. 
Raimund,  coant  of  TooligiuB,  841. 


Philoponos,  461. 

Fhom,  emperor,  5M. 

Fbotias,  547. 

Flacidns.  137. 

FUtonickns,  490. 

FlotiDDS,  533. 

Poles.  UltoTT  of  the  mnferaion  of  the,  1. 

Foli,  nisn;hanti  of  the  familj  of,  S*. 

Foivpsania,  bishopric,  45, 


ucfClwi;,  149,341 


Rsinerio  Sacrlioai,  579i, 
Ralheriiu,  30S. 
Raaliim,  336,  461,  <B2. 


BicliBar,  eccluUMie,  79. 


Robert  of  Cileaax,  351. 
~  '   rtOniseanl,  130. 

It,  coant  of  Elandon.  139, 
Bolvct  Grosshead  (Oronihead)   IBS,  : 

307, 3T8,  434. 
Sobert  Fnllein,  408,  486,  605,  SIB. 
Kobert  de  Sorbonne,  303. 
Roger  Bacon,  434,  434,  4T4. 
Roger,  count  of  FqIx,  643. 
Roger,  duke  of  Sicilj,  864. 
R(^r,  king  of  Sicilj,  144. 
Roland,  lente,  164,  IGT. 
Roland  of  Panna,  lOT. 
Roicelin,  356,  S&9,  369,  461. 
Rndslph,  companion  of  Ticelin,  S3. 
Rudolph  of  Snabia,  1)7. 
RUeen,  history  of  coHTenioD  et,  31. 
Rndniu,  423. 
Huitt  in  Brittan;,  388. 
Rupert  of  Bamberg,  109. 
Rnpert  of  Deuti,  79, 338, 411. 


Sabelliqs,  461. 

SabSlicr*,  609. 

Bacraments,  the  seven,  834. 

Salamanca,  70. 

Salerno.  ISO. 

SfmUnd,  hiBtorr  of  the  ronrenioB  of,  4i. 

SanisoD,  archbtsbop  of  Rheims,  BB7,  604. 

6Manael.953. 

Scvanilll,  6S6.. 

Bemsallen,  histo 

8«ig1ier,aTchhM.._,.._ 

Siek,  eaamanion  of  th., 

.  BICKfHed,  archlhhoitfir  Hny«c«  M. 
Sigben of  Gemblnara.  I3t- 
Sighard  of  Aqoih^  Ill- 
Cistercian  abbeji,  333. 
tliB-Seeoiu).  pope,  43,  lt>. 
luahop  of  Bwie,  *«. 
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8in<mofTaBn>7,4l«. 

Bimor;,  M. 

8ill«,S9. 

Sinibald  of  Aiugni,  183. 

BUtte  IMpuktUNlS,  iuMOTJDl  tlMb  eoDT 
SlkTOQl,  5S&. 

SodnUni.  4A0. 

flodntcb,  *  conTtR,  43. 

Stedii«eni.«43. 

Stephea  da  Ani^  606. 

Bupbrn  Gobunn,  39a. 

Stephen,  monk,  313. 

StephM  of  Uliein,  319, 361. 

8Mpb«D  of  ToDrna;.  416. 

Stettio,  hiitaT7  ofiu  coHTerdon,  It. 

Strick,  prien,  40. 

StjtitB  u  The«uk)ntcat  631. 

Bulfragan  binhopi.  115. 

SBiri,  iraitT  Bt,  133. 

KuMoTil,  Idol  of  RUgen,  ST. 
'onl,  oriler  of  Uw  brothen  of  die,  4& 
STseinkaa,  349. 


TmdidiD  if  FUodera,  SSa. 
Turaoo,  WalilcTmiaiu  at,  619. 
Ample,  order  of  the  kniehti  of  iha,  358. 
Temndichin  (DacUiigiiUuu),  46. 
Teniuii,  S76. 


>T4. 

Tlieodoric,  roiiTcrter  of  IdeflMtden,  37. 
Theodora,  433. 
Theodonw  Lucaris,  643. 
Tlieadore  of  Mopancnia,  499. 
Theodouui  of  CoDiEantiiiople,  iSI. 
Theophjiact,  930. 

TbttauTvt  merilonini  iapai«r(^ationla,349. 
Iheiaalonica,  93a 
nibault  the  Second,  300. 
Ifaomai  Aqaiou,  aso,  286,  S3S,  33«,  390, 

431,  429,  431,  444,  447,  449,  499,  496, 

463,466,471,477,491,499,906,908,*" 

619,918.930,594. 
Tbomaa  of  Caatinpre,  177. 
Timor  Khan,  68. 
Tonlonie,  690. 

TrauabManliatlDII,  doetriM  of,  33S. 
Trojei,  383. 

Tribor,  aJuemblr  at,  111. 
nkUT.  SUric  Mot,  14. 
TWitnrtana  order  of  the,  967. 
TiinilT,  featlrat  of  the,  333. 
Tritbuini,  461. 
ToBw,  himaifft  coujcnion  of,  66. 


fiEHBRAL  IRDUL 


Udardot.    Sm  Oda 

Udo,  biibop  af  Trien,  Ul. 

Ulric,  etMupanion  of  Otio  of  Bamlwiib  31^ 

39. 
Unirenity  at  Farin,  283. 
Drban  the  Serond,  pap^  191, 133, 140, 153, 

348,  349,  3B4. 
UrtMn  the  Poarth,  pope,  341. 
Ciedom,  hialoij  oif  iti  coDiGnion,  38. 


Victor  (he  TUtd,  pope,  191, 194. 
Victor  the  Fonrth.  pope,  167. 
Vinnntiai  of  Lerfiu,  937. 
Talgale,  439,  496. 


ValdenMi,  303,  609. 

Waller  Hape*.  FHodacan,  6011 

Waller  of  HanTttania,  380, 410, 4Sa 

Walter  of  St.  Victor.  330. 

Waltram.  Uihop  of  NaainlnrK,  98, 110. 

WartiBlaT,  Fommerwiiaii  duke,  I,  7,  IS. 

WiUielmina,  638. 

William  the  Second,  364. 

William  <rf  SL  Amour,  983,  389,  300,  6Ifc 

William  of  Arta,  448. 

WUIiam,  eonnt  of  Aqnitla&e,  14S. 

William  of  Aniem,  390. 

Williain  da  Champeaax,  3T3. 

William,  abbot  of  Climj,  963. 

William  of  Hodena,  legale,  41. 

William  of  Faria,  307,  433,  433,  606,  SIL 

933,  989. 
William  of  Rnhnuiahi,  Frandicaa,  61. 
^lliam  the  Second  of  Sicily,  930. 
William  of  Sl  Thienj,  893. 
WilUam  of  Utrecht,  109. 
Witilack,  Blettinar,  96. 
Wladimir  of  Plotk,  36. 
Woldemar.  king  of  DeoiDtTli,  SI. 
W«lgaM,  hiR0T7  of  its  coniersion,  19. 
Womn,  biliary  of  iti  coiiTenioa,  9. 


Zachanaa,  110. 
Zigabenilii,  930. 

Zwentipolk,  ww  of  Bbotj,  oobthIk  of  A» 
Welkd^33.  ,. 
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PASSAGES  FBOM  ANCIENT  WKITERS 

rABtlCCtUBLT  mmCH)  IM  TBOS  VOLmtM. 


Abaelard.  Comment.  In  ap.  kd  Boman.  b. 
Mft. 

AbHlard.  Dialwiu,  p.  Ail. 

Acu  Saactor.  td.  Bolland.  Mim.  Aug.  t.  i, 

r.  H9,  p.  369. 
Acta  Sanctor.  ed.  BoUand.  Hena.  0«t  t  li, 

f.  «»9,  p.  60. 
Acta  Sanctor.  ed.  BoUand-  Meai.  Jims,  t.  t, 

f.  S6I,  p.  61. 
Bonhan).  CUnv-^fp.  1B9,  IW,  p.  UB. 
Caoii.  l«ctt  BDtiq.  ed.  Bainaga,  t.  iu,  p.  ii, 

p.! 


GiutaA.  llanalcmic  p.  Uo. 

Ealbm.  Zinh.  Paooplta,  p.  BSS. 

Fabric  BibUoth.  ecd.  p.4t8. 

InnoceDt  the  Third,  epp.  1.  xiij,  L  st,  p.  U. 

Joach.  de  Flor.  cd.  Coloo,  p.  SIS,  p.  135. 

Hanene  si  Dnrand  Tbei.  no*.  anecdoL  t 

T,£!lT.p.84. 
Martin.  Polon.  Bappntaiionea,  p.  445, 
Hoialori  Scriptor.  m.  ItaL  V  i,  piJ(3T,  t  iz, 

448,  p.  628. 
Nketai  de  Comaeno,  L  Til,  c  tL  p.  53S. 
tfUkiiu,  CmuiiL  Brit.  I.  ii,  C  in^  p.  69B. 


PASSAGES  OF  8CBIPTUKE  WHICH  OCCTJB  IN  THIS  VOLDUE. 


Larit.  IS,  p.  306. 

Dantcraa.  18 : 1,  p.  BW. 

Joaliaa  6 :  SS,  p.  I8B. 

1  Samnel  3,  p.  16S. 

1  Kinga  16 :  34,  p.  139 ;  IS :  19,  p.  166 

19:  II,p.S16. 
lKiiit:aS:l5,p.  36«{  4:>6,  p-Mfl. 
Faaloii  St :  S,  p.  509 ;  51:  5,  p.  331;  53:1, 

p.  441 ;  63 :  8,  p.  »0 ;  73 :  36,  p.  JtSa 
noTerba  8  :  >•.  p.  569. 
Kcclflriaitai  IB,  p.  396. 
luiah  7  :  9,  p.  369i  11 :  i,  p.  533. 
Jeremiah  1 :  10,  p.  ISI ;  48 :  10,  p.  89. 
Boiea  1,  p.  133 ;  8  ;  4,  p.  160 ;  13,  p.  333. 
Mai.  9;  19,  p,  94. 

SirachlSa,  p.  568;  19:4,  p.  376. 
Manhew  6 :  16,'  p.   335  ;  10  :  9,    10,  p.  3  { 

10:  ST,  p.  333  j  11:  6,  p.  574;  11:  37,  p. 

S81;  13:l7,p.574;    15:3t,p.5fi8i  18, 

p.  ST3;  33:3,  p.  193;  3»:  5,  p.  59. 
Lake  1,  p.  396;   lOt  406,  573;  11:37,  p. 
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